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ACD ve ot bok MNT. 


Tue single end of this book is the presentation, in a compact and convenient 
form, of the more important facts, votes, resolves, letters, speeches, reports 
and other documents, which elucidate the political contest now agitating this 
country. It has been our aim to let every candidate and other important per- 
sonage speak for himself, make his own platform, and vindicate (if he may) his 
own consistency and the soundness of his views on the great questions which 
underlie our current politics. 

Of course, such a work can have but a comparative merit. Make it ever so 
large, and still many things must be omitted that the compiler would wish to 
insert ; and every critic will plausibly ask, “ Why insert this and omit that ? 
Why give so much of A. and so little of B.?” Beside, it is not always possi- 
ble to remember, or, if remembered, to find, all that would be valued in a work 
like this. We can only say that we have done our best: let him do better 
who can, 

Inaccuracy of citation is one of the chief vices of our political discussions. 
You can hardly listen to a set speech, even from a well-informed and truthful 
canvasser, which is not marred by some misapprehension or unconscious mis- 
statement of the position and views of this or that prominent statesman. 
Documents, heedlessly read and long since lost or mislaid, are quoted from 
with fluency and confidence, as though with indubitable accuracy, when the 
citations so made do gross injustice to their author, and tend to mislead the 
hearer. We believe the documents collected in this work are so printed that 
their general accuracy may be safely relied on. 

By canvassers of all parties, we trust our Text-Book will be found conve- 
nient, not to say indispensable. But those who only listen, and read, and 
reflect, will also find it a manifest help toa clear understanding of the issues and 
contentions of the day. They will be interested in comparing the actual posi- 
tions taken by Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Douglas, or Gen. Cass, or Mr. Everett, as 
faithfully set forth in this work, with those confidently attributed to that 
statesman in the fluent harangue of some political opponent, who is intent on 


blazoning his inconsistency or proving his insincerity. To verify and correct 
iil 


iio a a : 


Vv | ADVERTISEMENT. 


the citations of a frothy declaimer is sometimes the easiest and most convinein 4 
refutation of his speech, | 4 | ’ 

If a trace of partisan bias is betrayed in the seed of care a Soa par- 
tially unites the successive reports, bills, votes, ete., presented in this work, the 
error is unintentional and regretted. Our purpose was to compile a record 
acceptable and convenient to men of all parties, and which might be consulted 
and trusted by all. Whatever is original hercin is regarded as of no use or 
merit, save as a necessary elucidation of the residue. Without apology, there- 
fore, or further explanation, the Text-Book is commended to the favor of the 
American public. 


New-York, August 1st, 1860. 
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A POLITICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR 1860. 


NATIONAL CAUCUSES, CONVENTIONS, AND 
PLATFORMS. 


NationaL Conventions for the nomination of 
candidates are of comparatively recent origin. 
In. the earlier political history of the United 
States, under the Federal Constitution, candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President were 
nominated by congressional and_ legislative 
caucuses. Washington was elected as first 
President under the Constitution, and reelected 
for a second term by a unanimous, or nearly 
unanimous, concurrence of the American people; 
but an opposition party gradually grew up in 
Congress, which became formidable during his 
second term, and which ultimately crystalized 
into what was then called the Republican 
party. John Adams, of Massachusetts, was 
se geht among the leading Federalists, while 

homas Jefferson, of Virginia, was preémi- 
nently the author and oracle of the Republican 
party, and, by common consent, they were the 
opposing candidates for the Presidency, on 
Washington’s retirement in 1796-7. 

Mr. Adams was then chosen President, while 
Mr, Jefferson, having the largest electoral vote 
next to Mr. A., became Vice-President. 

The first Congressional Caucus to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President, is 
said to have been held in Philadelphia in the 
year 1800, and to have nominated Mr. Jeffer- 
son for the first office, and Aaron Burr for the 
second, These candidates were elected after a 
desperate struggle, beating John Adams and 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina. In 
1804, Mr. Jefferson was reelected President, 
with George Clinton, of New-York, for Vice, 
encountering but slight opposition: Messrs. 
Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King, the op- 
at candidates, receiving only 14 out of 176 

lectoral Votes. We have been unable to find 
any record as to the manner of their nomina- 
tion. In January, 1808, when Mr. Jefferson’s 
second term was about to close, a Republican 
Congressional Caucus was held at Washington, 


_ to decide as to the relative claims of Madison 


aud Monroe for the succession, the Legisla- 


ture of Virginia, which had been said to exert 


a potent influence over such questions, being 
on this oceasion, unable to agree as to which of 
her favored sons should have the pr@ference. 
Ninety-four of the 186 Republican members of 
Congress attended this caucus, and declared 
their preference of Mr. Madison, who received 
83 votes, the remaining 11 being divided be- 
tween Mr. Monroe and George Clinton. The 
Opposition supported Mr. Pinckney; but Mr. 
Madison was elected by a large majority. 

Toward the close of Mr, Madison’s earlier 
term, he was nominated for reélection by a 
Congressional Caucus held at Washington, in 
May, 1812. In September of the same year, a 
convention of the Opposition, representing 
eleven States, was held in the city of New- 
York, which nominated De Witt Clinton, of 
New-York, for President. He was also put in 
nomination by the Republican Legislature of 
New-York. The ensuing canvass resulted in 
the reélection of Mr. Madison, who received 
128 electoral votes to 89 for De Witt Clinton. 

In 1816, the Republican Congressional Caucus 
nominated James Monroe, who received, in the 
caucus, 65 votes to 54 for Wm, H. Crawford, 
of Georgia. The Opposition, or Federalists, 
named Rufus King, of New-York, who received 
only 34 electoral votes out of 217. There was 
no opposition to the reélection of Mr. Monroe 
in 1820, a single (Republican) vote being cast 
against him, and for John Quincy Adams. 

In 1824, the Republican party could not be 
induced to abide by the decision of a Congres- 
sional Caucus, A large majority of the Repub- 
lican members formally refused to participate 
in such a gathering, or be governed by its deci- 
sion; still, a Caucus was called and attended by 
the friends of Mr. Crawford alone. Of the 261 
members of Congress at this time, 216 were 
Democrats or Republicans, yet only 66 res- 
ponded to their names at roll-call, 64 of whom 
voted for Mr, Crawford as the Republican nomi- 
nee for President. This nomination was very 
extensively repudiated throughout the country, 
and three competing Republican candidates 


10 


were brought into the field through legislative 
and other machinery—viz., Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, and John Quincy Adams. The re- 
sult of this famous “scrub race” for the Presi 
dency was, that no one was elected by the 
people, Gen. Jackson receiving 99 electoral 
votes, Mr. Adams §4, Mr. Crawford 41, and Mr. 
Clay 87. The election then devolved on the 
House of Representatives, where Mr. Adams 
was chosen, receiving the votes of 18 States, 
against 7 for Gen. Jackson, and 4 for Mr. Craw. 
ford. This was the end of “King Caucus.” 
Gen. Jackson was immediately thereafter put 
in nomination for the ensuing term by the Le- 
gislature of Tennessee, having only Mr. Adams 
for an opponent in 1828, when he was elected 
by a decided majority, receiving 178 Electoral 
Votes to 83 for Mr. Adams. Mr. John C. Cal- 
houn, who had at first aspired to the Presidency, 
in 1824, withdrew at an early stage from the 
canvass, and was thereupon chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent by a very large electoral majority—Mr. 
Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, (the caucus 
candidate on the Crawford ticket,) being his 
only serious competitor. In 1828, Mr. Calhoun 
was the candidate for Vice-President on the 
Jackson ticket, and of course reelected. It 
was currently stated that the concentration of 
the Crawford and Calhoun Strength on this 
tick was mainly effected by Messrs. Martin 
Van Buren and Churchill C.Cambreleng, of New- 
York, during a southern tour made by them in 
1827. In 1828, Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, 
was the candidate for Vice-President on the 
Adams ticket, 


—_—- 


U. 8. ANTI-MASONIC CONVENTION—1830. 


The first political National Convention in this 
country of which we have any record was held 
at Philadelphia in September, 1830, styled the 
United States Anti-Masonic Convention. It was 
composed of 96 delegates, representing the 
States of New-York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Maryland and the 
Territory of Michigan. Francis Granger of 
New-York presided; but no business was trans- 
acted beyond the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is recommended to the people of the 
United States, opposed to secret societies, to meet in 
convention on Monday the 26th day of September, 1831, 
at the city of Baltimore, by delegates equal in number 


to their representatives in both houses of Congress, to 
make nominations of suitable candidates for the office 


of President and Vice-President, to be Supported at the 
next election, and for the transaction of such other 
business as the cause of Anti-Masonry may require, 


In compliance with the foregoing call, a Na- 
tional Anti-Masonic Convention was held at Balti- 
more, in September, 1831, which nominated 
William Wirt, of Maryland, for President, and 
Amos Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-Pre- 
sident. The convention was attended by 112 de- 
legates from the States of Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Delaware and Maryland —only 
Massachusetts, New-York and Pennsylvania 


being fully represented. John 0, Spencer, of 


New-York, 
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presided over the deliberations of the 
Convention, and the nominees received each 
108 votes. The candidates accepted the nomi- 
nation and received the electoral vote of Ver- 
mont only. The Convention did not enunciate 
any distinct platform of principles, but ap- 
pointed a committee to issue an Address to the 
people. In due time, the address was published, 
It is quite as prolix and verbose as modern po- 
litical addresses ; and, after stating at great 
length the necessary qualifications for the 
Chief of a great and free people, and present- 
ing a searching criticism on the institution of 
free-masonry in its moral and political bearings, 
Somewhat intensified from the excitement 
caused by the (then recent) alleged murder of 
William Morgan, for having revealed the secrets 
of the Masonic Order, the Address comes to the 
conclusion that, since the institution had be- 
come a political engine, political agencies must 
be used to avert its baneful effects—in other 
words, “that an enlightened exercise of the 
right of suffrage is the constitutional and 
equitable mode adopted by the Anti-Masons is 
necessary to remove. the evil they suffer, and 
produce the reforms they seek.” 


DEMOCRATIC OR JACKSON NATIONAL 
CONVENTION—1839. 


There was no open Opposition in the Demo- 
cratic party to the nomination of Gen. Jackson 
for a second term; but the party were not so 
well satisfied with Mr. Calhoun, the Vice-Presi- 
dent; so a Convention was called to meet at 
Baltimore in May, 1832, to nominate a candi- 
date for the second office. Delegates appeared 
and took their seats from the States of 
Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 

Gen. Robert Lucas, of Ohio, presided, and 
the regular proceedings were commenced by 
the passage 6f the following resolution: 

Resolwed, That each State be entitled, in the nomina- 
tion to be made for the Vice-Presidency, to a number of 
votes equal to the number to which they will be entitled 
in the electoral colleges, under the new apportionment, 
in voting for President and Vice-President; and that 
two-thirds of the whole number of the votes in the Con. 
vention shall be necessary to constitute a choice, 

This seems to have been the origin of the 
famous ‘‘two-thirds” rule which has prevailed 
of late in Democratic National Conventions. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot for a can- 
didate for Vice-President, with the following 
result: 

For Martin Van Buren: Connecticut, 8; Tllinois, 2; 
Ohio, 21; Tennessee, 15; North Carolina, 9; Georgia, 11 . 
Louisiana, 5; Pennsylvania, 80; Maryland, 7; New- 
Jersey, 8; Mississippi, 4; Rhode Island, 4; Maine, 10; 
Massachusetts, 14; Delaware, 8; New-Hampshire, 7 ; 
New-York, 42; Vermont, 7 ; Alabama, 1—Total, 208, 

For Richard M, Johnson: illinois, 2; Indiana, 9; 
Kentucky, 15—Total, 26. 

For Philip P. Barbour: North Carolina, 6; Virginia, 
23; Maryland, 8; South Carolina, 11; Alabama, 6— 
Total, 49. 

Mr. Van Buren, having received more than 
two-thirds of all the votes cast, was declared — 
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duly nominated as the candidate of the party | diate predecessor (J. Q. Adams) by Gen. Jack- 


for Vice-President. 

The Convention passed a resolution cordially 
concurring in the repeated nominations which 
Gen. Jackson had received in various parts of 
the country for reelection as President. 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, from the committee 
appointed to prepare an address to the people, 
reported that 

The committee, having interchanged opinions on the 
subject submitted to them, and agreeing fully in the 
principles and sentiments which they believe ought to be 
embodied in an address of this description, if such an 
address were to be made, nevertheless deem it advisa- 
ble under existing circumstances, to recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolwed, That it be recommended to the several de- 
legations in this Convention, in place of a General Ad- 
dress from this body to the people of the United States, 
to make such explanations by address, report, or other- 
wise, to their respective constituents, of the object, pro- 
ceedings and result of the meeting, as they may deem 
expedient.. 


The result of this election was the choice of 
General Jackson, who received the electoral 
vote of the following States: 

Maine. 10; New-Hampshire, 7; New-York, 42; New- 
Jersey, 8; Pennsylvania, 30; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 
23; North Carolina, 15; Georgia, 11; Tennessee, 15; 
Ohio, 21; Louisiana, 5; Mississippi, 4 ; Indiana, 9 ; 
Illinois, 5; Alabama, 7; Missouri, 4—Total, 219. 

For Mr. Clay : Massachusetts, 14; Rhode Island, 4; 
Connecticut, 8; Delaware, 8; Maryland, 5; Kentucky, 
15—Total, 49. 

For John Floyd, of Virginia : South Carolina, 11. 

For William Wirt, of Maryland: Vermont, 7. 

Mr. Van Buren received only 189 votes for 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania, which east her 
vote for Jackson, having voted for William 
' Wilkins of that State for Vice-President. 
John Sergeant, for Vice-President, received the 
same vote as Mr. Clay for President. South 
Carolina voted for Henry, Lee of Massachusetts, 
for Vice-President. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION— 
1831. 


The National Republicans met in convention 
at Baltimore, Dec. 12, 1831. Seventeen States 
and the District of Columbia were, represented 
by 157 delegates, who cust a unanimous vote 
for Henry Clay, of Kentucky, for President, and 
John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-Pre- 
sident. James Barbour, of Virginia, presided, 
and the States represented were: Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana and Indiana. The Convention adopted 
no formal platform of principles, but issued an 
Address, mainly devoted to a criticism on the 
Administration of Gen. Jackson, asserting, 
among other things, that— 


The political history of the Union for the last three 
years exhibits a series of measures plainly dictated in all 
their principal features by blind cupidity or vindictive 
purty spirit, marked throughout by a disregard of good 
policy, justice, and every high and generous sentiment, 
and, terminating in a dissolution of the Cabinet under 
circumstances more discreditable than any of the kind to 
be met with in the annals of the civilized world, 


The address alludes to the charge of incapa- 
city and corruption leveled against his imme- 


son in his Inaugural Address, and adds: 

The indecorum of this denunciation was hardly less 
glaring than its essential injustice, and can only be 
paralleled by that of the subsequent denunciation of the 
same Administration, on the same authority, to a foreign 
government. 

Exception is taken to the indiscriminate re- 
moval of all officers within the reach of the Pre- 
sident, who were not attached to his person or 
party. As illustrative of the extent to which 
this political proscription was carried, itis stated 
that, within a month after the inauguration of 
General Jackson, more persons were removed 
from office than during the whole 40 years that 
had previously elapsed since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Fault is also found with thé Ad- 
ministration in its conduct of our foreign affairs, 
Again the Address says : 

On the great subjects of internal policy, the course 
of the President has been so inconsistent and vacillating, 
that it is impossible for any party to place confidence in 
his character, or to consider him as a true and effective 
friend. By avowing his approbation of a judicious tariff, 
at the same time recommending to Congress precisely the 
same policy which had been adopted as the best plan of 
attack by the opponents of that measure; by admitting 
the constitutionality and expediency of Internal Improve- 
ments of a National character, and at the same moment 
negativing the most important bills of this description 
which were presented to him by Congress, the President 
has shown that he is either a secret enemy to the system, 
or that he is willing to sacrifice the most important na- 
tional objects in a vain attempt to conciliate the conflict- 
ing interests, or rather adverse party feeling and opinions 
of different sections of the country. 

Objection is taken to Gen. Jackson’s war on 
the United States Bank, and the necessity and 
usefulness of that institution are argued at con- 
siderable length. The outrageous and inhuman 
treatment of the Cherokee Indians by the State 
of Georgia, and the failure of the National Ad- 
Iministration to protect them in their rights, 
acquired by treaty with the United States, — 
is also the subject of animadversion in the ~ 
the Address. 

A resolve was adopted, recommending to the 
young men of the National Republican Party to 
hold a Convention in the city of Washington on 
the following May. 

Such a Convention was accordingly held at 
the Capital on the 11th of May, 1832, over 
which William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, pre- 
sided, and at which the following, among other 
resolves, were adopted: 

Resowed, That an adequate Protection to American 
Industry is indispensable to the prosperity of the coun- 
try; and that an abandonment of the policy at this 
period would be attended with consequences ruinous to 
the best interests of the Nation. 

Resolved, That a uniform system of Internal Improve- 
ments, sustained and supported by the General Govern- 
ment, is calculated to secure, in the highest degree, the 
baranys the strength and the permanency of the Re- 
public, 

Resolved, That the indiscriminate removal of public 
officers, for a mere difference of political opinion, is a 
gross abuse of power; and that the doctrine lately 
boldly preached in the United States Senate, that “to the 
victors belong the spoils of the vanquished,” is detri- 
mental to the interest, corrupting to the morals, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people of this coun- 
try. 


——— 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
1835. 


In May, 1835, a National Convention repre- 
senting twenty-one States, assembled at Balti- 
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more to nominate candidates for President and | result was the triumphant election of Harrison 


Vice-President. 


The Hon. Andrew Stevenson, {and Tyler, Van Buren receiving the electoral 


of Virginia, was chosen president, with half a|vote of only seven States; viz: 


dozen vice-presidents and four secretaries. A 
rule was adopted that two-thirds of the whole 
number of votes should be necessary to make a 
nomination or to decide any question connected 
therewith. On the first ballot for President, 
Mr. Van Buren was nominated unanimously, re- 
ceiving 265 votes. For Vice-President, Richard 
M. Johnson, of Kentucky, received 178, and 
William C. Rives, of Virginia, 87. Mr. John- 
son, having received more than two-thirds of 
all the votes cast, was declared duly nominated 
as the candidate for Vice-President. This Con- 
ventfon adopted no platform. 


THE OPPOSITION IN 1836. 


In 1835, Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, of Ohio, was 
nominated for President, with Francis Granger, 
for Vice-President, by a Whig State Convention 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and also by a 
Democratic Anti-Masonic Convention held at 
the same place. A Whig State Convention in 
Maryland also nominated Gen. Harrison for Pre- 
sident, with John Tyler, of Virginia, for Vice. 
Gen. H, also received nominations in New York, 
Ohio and other States. 

Hugh L. White, of Tennessee was nominated 
by the Legislatures of Tennessee and Alabama, 
as the Opposition or Anti-Jackson candidate ; 
while Mr. Webster was the favorite of the Oppo- 
sition in Massachusetts, and Willie P. Mangum, 
of N.C. received the vote of S.C.,11. The 
result of the contest of 1836 was the election 
of Mr. Van Buren, who received the electoral 
votes of the States of 


Maine, 10; New-Hampshire, 7; Rhode Island, 4; Cone 
necticut, 8; New York, 42; Pennsylvania, 30; Virginia, 
23; North Carolina, 15; Louisiana, 5; Mississippi, 4; 
Illinois, 5; Alabama, 7; Missouri, 4; Arkansas, 3; Michi- 
gan, 83—Total 170, 

Gen. Harrison received the votes of 

Vermont, 7; New-Jersey, 8; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 
10; Kentucky, 15; Ohio, 21; and Indiana, 9—Total, 73. 

Hugh L. White received the vote of Georgia, 
11, and Tennessee, 15: total, 26. Mr. Webster 
received the vote of Massachusetts, 14. 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION,--1839. 


A Whig National Convention representing 
twenty-one States met at Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 
4, 1839. James Barbour, of Virginia, presided, 
and the result of the first ballot was the nomina- 
tion of Gen, William H. Harrison, of Ohio, who 
received 148 * votes to 90 for Henry Clay, and 
16 for Gen, Winfield Scott. John Tyler, of 
Virginia, was unanimously nominated as the 
Whig candidate for Vice-President. The Con- 
vention adopted no platform of principles; but 
the party in conducting the memorable cam- 
paign of 1840, assailed the Administration of 
Mr. Van Buren for its general mismanagement 
of public affairs and its profligacy, and the 
i. Ae 


“Ballots were repeatedly taken in committee throughout two 
or three days; but as no candidate received a majority, it was 
only reported to the convention that the committee had not been 
able to agree on a candidate to be presented to the convention. 
Finally, the delegates from New-York and other States which 
bad supported Gen, Seort, generally went over to Gen. Harrison, 
~ thus received a majority, when the result was declared, as 
above. 


New-Hampshire, 7; Virginia, 23; South Carolina, 11; 
Illinois,5; Alabama, 7; Missouri, 4; and Arkansas, 3— 
Total, 60. ' 

South Carolina refused to vote for Richard M. 
Johnson for Vice-President, throwing away her 
11 votes on Littleton W. Tazewell, of Virginia. 
Harrison and Tyler received the votes of the 
following States: 

Maine, 10; Massachusetts, 14; Rhode Island, 4; Con- 
necticut, 8; Vermont, 7; New-York. 42; New-Jersey, 8: 
Pennsylvania, 30; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 10; North 
Carolina, 15; Georgia, 11 ; Kentucky, 15; Tennessee, 15 ; 
Ohio, 21; Louisiana, 5; Mississippi, 4; Indiana,9; Michi- 
gan, 8—Total, 234. 


ABOLITION CONVENTION,—1839. 


A Convention of Abolitionists was held at 
Warsaw, N. Y., on the 13th of November, 1839, 
which adopted the following : 


ResolWwed, That, in our judgment, every consideration 
of duty and expediency which ought to control the 
action of Christian freemen, requires of the Abolitionists 
of the U. §. to organize a distinct and independent poli- 
tical party, embracing all the necessary means for nomi- 
nating candidates for office and sustaining them by 
public suffrage. 


The Convention then nominated for Presi- 
dent James G. Birney, of New York, and for 
Vice-President Francis J. Lemoyne, of Penn- 
sylvania. These gentlemen subsequently de- 
clined the nomination. Nevertheless they 
received a total of 7,609 votes in various Free 
States. 


—ee 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
1840. 


A Democratic National Convention met at 
Baltimore, May 5th, 1840, to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. Dele- 
gates were present from the States of Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee,Ohio, Alabama,Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas, 
Gov. William Carroll, of Tennessee, presided, 
and the Convention, before proceeding to the 
nomination of candidates, adopted the follow- 
ing platform—viz. : 


1. Resolwed, That the Federal Government is one of 
limited powers, derived solely from the Constitution, and 
the grants of power shown therein ought to be strictly 
construed by all the departments and agents of the 
government, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to 
exercise doubtful constitutional powers. 3 

2. Resolwed, That the Constitution does not confer 
upon the General Government the power to commence 
or carry on a general system of internal improvement. 

8. Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer 
authority upon the Federal Government, directly or in- 
directly, to assume the debts of the several States, con- 
tracted for local internal improvements or other State 
purposes; nor would such assumption be just or ex- 
pedient. 

4. Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the 
Federal Government to foster one branch of industry to 
the detriment of another, or to cherish the interest of 
one portion to the injury of another portion of our com- 
mon country—that every citizen and every section of 
the country has a right to demand and insist upon an 
equality of rights and privileges, and to complete and 
ample protection of persons and property from domestie 
violence or foreign aggression, 7 


or 3 
*- - 
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5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of 
the government to enforce and practice the most rigid 
economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
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Government, and discriminating with special reference 
to the Protection of the Domestic Labor of the country 
—the Distribution of the proceeds from the sales of the 


more revenue ought to be raised than is required to de-; Public Lands—a single term for the Presidency—a re- 


fray the necessary expenses of the government. 

6. esolved, That Congress has no power to charter a 
United States Bank, that we believe such an institution 
one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the coup- 
try, dangerous to our republican institutions and the 
liberties of the people, and calculated to place the busi- 
ness of the country within the control of a concentrated 
money power, and above the laws and the will of the 
people. , 

7. Resolwed, That Congress has no power, under the 
Constitution, to interfere with or control the domestic 
institutions of the several States; and that such States 
are the sole and proper judges of everything pertaining 
to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution ; 
that allefforts, by abolitionists or others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to 
lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences, 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to 
diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger the 
stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to 
be countenanced by any friend to our Political Institu- 
tions. 

8. Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the 
government from banking institutions is indispensable 
for the safety of the funds of the government and the 
rights of the people. 

9. Resolwed, That the liberal principles embodied by 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, and sanc- 
tioned in the Constitution, which makes ours the land 
of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every 
nation, have ever been cardinal principles in the Demo- 
cratic faith; and every attempt to abridge the present 
privilege of becoming citizens, and the owners of soil 
among us, ought to be resisted with the same splrit 
which swept the Alien and Sedition Laws from our statute 
book. 

The Convention then unanimously nominated 
Mr. Van Buren for reelection as President ; but, 
there being much diversity of opinion as to the 
proper man for Vice-President, the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, Several of the States which have nominated 
Martin Van Buren as a candidate for the Presidency, 
have put in nomination different individuals as candi- 
dates for Vice-President, thus indicating a diversity of 
opinion as to the person best entitled to the nomination ; 
and whereas some of the said States are not represented 
in this Convention, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Convention deem it expedient at 
the present time not to choose between the individuals 
in nomination, but to leave the decision to their Repub- 
lican fellow-citizens in the several States, trusting that 
before the election shall take place, their opinions will 
become so concentrated as to secure the choice of a 
Vice-President by the Electoral College. 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1844. 


A Whig National Convention assembled in 
Baltimore, on the Ist of May, 1844, in which 
every State in the Union was represented. Am- 
brose Spencer, of New-York, presided, and Mr. 
Clay was nominated for President by acclama- 
tion. For Vice-President, there was some di- 
versity of preference, and Mr. Frelinghuysen, of 
N. J., was nominated on the third ballot as fol- 
lows: 


BALLOTS. 
Ist. od, 3rd. 
T. Frelinghuysen, N. J.,..... 101 118 155 
John Davis, Mass.,.......... 83 74 79 
rd Fillmore, N. Y.,...... 53 51 40 
ohn Sergeant, Pa.,......... 38 32 withdrawn. 
WOME cs vss, c 21S s. 975 O74 


The principles of the party were briefly 
summed up in the following resolve, which was 
adopted by the Convention : 


Resolved, That these principles may be summed as 
a well regulated National currency—a ‘Tariff 
for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the 


form of executive usurpations—and generally such an ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country, as shall impart 
to every branch of the public service the greatest practi- 
cable efficiency, controlled by a well-regulated and wise 
economy, 

The contest resulted in the choice of the 
Democratic candidates (Polk and Dallas,) who 
received 170 electoral votes as follows : Maine, 
9; New-Hampshire, 6; New-York, 36; Penn- 
sylvania, 26; Virginia, 17; South Carolina, 
9; Georgia, 10; Alabama, 9; Mississippi, 6; 
Louisiana, 6 ; Indiana, 12; Illinois, 9; Missouri, 
7; Arkansas, 3; Michigan, 5—170. — 

For Clay and Frelinghuysen: Vermont, 6; 
Massachusetts, 12; Rhode Island, 4; Connecti- 
cut, 6; New-Jersey,7; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 
8; North Carolina, 11; Tennessee, 13; Ken- 
tucky, 12; Ohio, 283—105. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
1844, 


A Democratic National Convention assembled 
at Baltimore on the 27th May, 1844, adopted the 
two-third rule and, after a stormy session of three 
days, James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was nomi- 
nated for President, and Silas Wright, of New 
York, for Vice-President. Mr. Wright declined 
the nomination, and George M. Dallas, of Penn- 
sylvania, was subsequently selected to fill the 
second place on the ticket. 

The ballotings for President were as follows : 


BALLOTS, 


Ist. 2d. 3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 9th. 
M. Van Buren.... 146 127 121 111 103 101 99104 2 


Lewis Cass........ 83 94 92 105 107 116 123 114 29 
R. M. Johnson.... 29 -63 88 82 26 95 91 — .— 
James Buchanan... 4 9 11 17 29 23 22 2 — 
J. ©. Calhoun..... ae 1 BA Pe rd lee le 41 ae Sie 
Levi Woodbury... — — 2 — — —~ — — — 
Com. Stewart..... Se 
James K. Polk...g. — — — — — — — 44 233 


Mr. Van. Buren’s name was withdrawn after 


the 8th ballot. 

The plaiform adopted by the Convention was 
the same as that of 1840, with the following 
additions : 

Resolwed, That the proceeds of the Public Lands 
ought to be sacredly applied to the national objects speci- 
fied in the Constitution, and that we are opposed to the 
laws lately adopted, and to any law for the Distribution 
of such proceeds among the States, as alike inexpedient 
in policy and repugnant to the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking 
from the President the qualified veto power by which he 
is enabled, under restrictions and responsibilities amply 
sufficient to guard the public interest, to suspend the 
passage of a bill, whose merits cannot secure the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, until the judgment of the people can be ob- 
tained thereon, and which has thrice saved the Ameri- 
can People from the corrupt and tyrannical domination 
of the Bank of the United States, 

Resolved, That our title to the whole of the Territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
same ought to be ceded to England or any other power; 
and that the reoccupation of Oregon and the reannex- 
ation of Texas at the earliest practicable period are 
great, American measures, which this Convention recom- 
mends to the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
Union. 


LIBERTY PARTY NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, 1843. 

The Liberty Party National Convention met 

at Buffalo, on the 20% of August. Leicester 
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King, of Ohio, presided, and James G. Birney, of 
Michigan, was unanimously nominated for Pre- 
sident, with Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for Vice- 
President. Among the resolves adopted were 
the following : 


Resolwed, That human brotherhood is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of true Democracy, as well as of pure Christianity, 
which spurns all inconsistent limitations; and neither 
the political party which repudiates it, nor the political 
system which is not based upon it, can be truly Demo- 
cratic or permanent. 

Resolved, That the Liberty Party, placing itself upon 
this broad principle, will demand the absolute and un- 
qualified divorce of the General Government from 
slavery, and also the restoration of equality of rights, 
among men, in every State where the party exists, or 
may exist. 

Resolved, That the Liberty Party has not been organ- 
ized for any temporary purpose by interested politicians; 


but has arisen from among the people in consequence of 


a conviction, hourly gaining ground, that no other party 
in the country represents the true principles of American 
liberty, or the true spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

_ Lesolwed, That the Liberty Party has not been organ- 
ized merely for the overthrow of slavery ; its first de- 
cided effort must, indeed, be directed against slavehold- 


ing as the grossest and most revolting manifestation of 


despotism, but it will also carry out the principle of 
equal rights into all its practical consequences and ap- 
plications, and support every just measure conducive to 
individual and social freedom, 

fesolved, That the Liberty Party is not a sectional 
party but a national party; was not originated in a de- 
sire to accomplish a single object, but in a comprehen- 
Sive regard to the great interests of the whole country ; 
is not a new party, nor a third party, but is the party 
of 1776, reviving the principles of that memorable era, 
and striving to carry them into practical application. 

ftesolved, That it was understood in the times of the 


Declaration and the Constitution, that the existence of 


Slavery in some of the States, was in derogation of the 
principles of American Liberty, and a deep. stain upon 
the character of the country, and the implied faith of the 
States and the Nation was pledged, that slavery should 
never be extended beyond its then existing limits, but 
should be gradually, and yet, at no distant day, wholly 
abolished by State authority. 

Lesolwed, That the faith of the States and the Nation 
thus pledged, was most nobly redeemed by the voluntary 
Abolition of Slavery in several of the States, and by the 
adoption of the Ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the Territory northwest of the river Ohio, then the only 
Territory in the United States, and consequently the only 
territory subject in this respect to the control of Congress 
by which Ordinance Slavery was forever excluded from 
the vast regions which now compose the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, and an incapacity to bear up any other than freemen, 
Was impressed on the soil itself. 

Resolved, That the faith of the States and Nation 
thus pledged, has been shamefully violated by the omis- 
sion on the part of many of the States, to take any 
measures whatever for the Abolition of Slavery within 
their respective limits; by the continuance of Slavery 


in the District of Columbia, and jin the Territories of 


Louisiana and Florida; by the Legislation of Congress ; 
by the protection afforded by national legislation and 
negotiation to slaveholding in American vessels, on the 
high seas, employed in the coastwise Slave Traffic; and 
by the extension of slavery far beyond its original 
limits, by acts of Congress, admitting new Slave States 
into the Union. 

_ dtesolved, That the fundamental truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, was made the 
fundamental law of our National Government, by that 
aati 4 el) Constitution which declares that no 

on shall be deprived of life, liberty or propert 

without due process dr law. 2 rte J sls hei’ 

Lesolved, That we recognize as sound, the doctrine 
maintained by slaveholding jurists, that slavery is 
against natural rights, and strictly local, and that its ex- 
istence and continuance rests on no other support than 
State Legislation, and not on any authority of Congress. 

Resolved, That the General Government has, under 
the Constitution, no power to establish or continue 
Slavery anywhere, and 
acts of Congress establishing, continuing or favoring 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, in the Territory of 


therefore that all treaties and | js 
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Florida, or on the high seas, are unconstitutional, and all 
attempts to hold men as property within the limits of ex- 
clusive national jurisdiction, ought to be prohibited by law. 


Resolved, That the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, which confers extraordinary political 
powers on the owners of slaves, and thereby constitut- 
ing the two hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders in 
the Slave States a privileged aristocracy ; and the pro- 
vision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves from service, 
are Anti-Republican in their character, dangerous to the 
liberties of the people, and ought to be abrogated. 

Resolwed, That the practical operation of the second 
of these provisions, is seen in the enactment of the act 
of Congress respecting persons escaping from their mas- 
ters, which act, if the construction given to it by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Prigg 
vs. Pennsylvania be correct, nullifies the habeas corpus 
acts of all the States, takes away the whole legal security 
of personal freedom, and ought therefore to be immedi- 
ately repealed. 

Kesolwed, That the peculiar patronage and support 
hitherto extended to Slavery and Slaveholding, by the 
General Government, ought to be immediately with- 
drawn, and the example and influence of National 
authority ought to be arrayed on the side of Liberty aud 
Free Labor. 

Resowed, That the practice of the General Govern- 
ment, which prevails in the Slave States, of employing 
Slaves upon the public works, instead of free laborers, 
and paying aristocratic masters, with a view to secure or 
reward political services, is utterly indefensible and 
ought to be abandoned. 

fesolwed, That freedom of speech, and of the press, 
and the right of petition, and the right of trial by jury, 
are sacred and inviolable; and that all rules, regula- 
tions and laws, in derogation of either are oppressive, un- 
constitutional, and not to be endured by free people. 

ResoWwed, That we regard voting in an eminent de- 
gree, a3 a moral and religious duty, which, when exer- 
cised, should be by voting for those who will do all in 
their power for Immediate Emancipation. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the 
friends of Liberty in all those Free States where any in- 
equality of rights and privileges exists on account of 
color, to employ their utmost energies to remove all such 
remnants and effects of the Slave system. 

Whereas, The Constitution of these United States is 
a series of agreements, covenants, or contracts between 
the people of the United States, each with all and all 
with each; and 

Whereas, It is a principle of universal morality, that 
the moral laws of the Creator are paramount to all 
human laws; or, in the language of an Apostle, that 
““we ought to obey God rather than men;” and, 

Whereas, The principle of common law—that any 
contract, covenant, or agreement, to do an act deroga- 
tory to natural right, is vitiated and annulled by its in- 
herent immorality—has been recognized by one of the 


justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, who 


in a recent case expressly holds that “any contract 
that rests upon such a basis is void ;” and, 

Whereas, The third clause of the second section of 
the fourth. article of the Constitution of the United 
States, when construed as providing for the surrender of 
a Fugitive Slave, does ‘‘ rest upon such a basis,” in that 
it is a contract to rob a man of a natural right—namely, 
his natural right to his own liberty; and is, therefore, 
absolutely void. Therefore, 

Resowed, That we hereby give it to be distinctly 
understood by this nation and the world, that, as aboli- 
tionists, considering that the strength of our cause lies 
in its righteousness, and our hope for it in our conformity 
to the laws of God, and our respect for the RIGHTS OF 
MAN, We owe it to the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, as 
a proof of our allegiance to Him, in all our civil relations 
and offices, whether as private citizens or as public 
functionaries sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States, to regard and to treat the third clause of 
the fourth article of that instrument, whenever applied 
to the case of a fugitive slave, as utterly null and voi 
and consequently as forming no part of the Constitution 
of the United States, whenever we are called upon or 
sworn to support it. 

Resolved, hat the power given to Congress by the 
Constitution, to provide for calling out the militia to 
suppress insurrection, does not make it the duty of the 
Government to maintain Slavery by military force, much 
less does it make it the duty of the citizens to form a 
part ofsuch military force. When freemen unsheath the 
sword it should be to strike for Liberty, not for Despot- 


m. ; 
Resolved, That to preserve the peace of the citizens, and 
secure the blessings of freedom, the Legislature of each of 
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the Free States onght to keep in force suitable statutes 
rendering it penal for any of its inhabitants to transport, 


sought, to be thus transported, merely because subject 
to the slave laws of any other State; this remnant of in- 
dependence being accorded to the Free States, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of Prigg ve. 
the State of Pennsyivania. 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1848. 


A Whig National Convention met at Phila- 
delphia, on the 7th of June, 1848, over which 
John M. Morehead, of North Carolina, presided. 
After a rather stormy session of three days, 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, was nomi- 
nated for President, and Millard Fillmore, of 
New-York, for Vice-President. Gen. Taylor 
was nominated on the fourth ballot, as follows: 


BALLOTINGS, 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
AVION sca casscreeves s 111 118 133 171 
LO) AAR REE Sera SAL 86 74 82 
Scott. aha sndacees ao 49 54 63 
Webster......- Bie SENG 7) 22 17 13 
Clayton....... Sich, & 4 4 1 — 
INECUIOI «calc cicisle o\a'ece' els 2 a _ — 
Motels sts Ja% siecieteato 280 279 279 


Mr. Fillmore was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the second ballot, by the following 
vote: 


BALLOTINGS, 
Ist. 2d. 
NESIMIMONE, 6c. cece c< ees: GOSRED ee 115 173 
Abbott Lawrence ..... Lehinateidcrcerestemee 6 109 83 
Scattering....... Biemataalen cas aiele Neer sO 4 
PRAT Als oe ctcloc/cia catciteia wcleia’y Kis elmeiele a5 274 260 


Of the scattering vote cast on the first ballot, 
George Evans, of Maine, received 6; T. M. T. 
McKennen, of Pa., 13; Andrew Stewart, of Pa., 
14; and John Sergeant, of Pa., 6. 

The Convention adopted no Platform of 
Principles. After it had been organized, and a 
resolution offered to go into a ballot for candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President, Mr. 
Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, moved to amend 
as follows: 

Resolved, That no candidate shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the nomination of this Convention for President 
or Vice-President, unless he has given assurances that 
he will abide by and support the nomination; that if 
nominated he will accept the nomination; that he will 
consider himself the candidate of the Whigs, and use 
ail proper influence to bring into practical operation the 
principles and measures of the Whig Party. 

This resolution met with decided opposition, 
and the president ruled it out of order, from 
which decision Mr. Campbell appealed, and in a 
speech contended that it was strictly in order to 
define what sort of candidate should be voted 
for, and to declare that none but sound Whigs 
should receive important nominations at the 
hands of a Whig National Convention. The 
appeal was tabled. 

Mr. Fuller, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That as the first duty of the representatives 


of the Whig Party is to preserve the principles and in- | 


tegrity of the party, the claims of no candidate can be 
considered by this Convention unless such candidate 
stands pledged to support, in good faith, the nominees 
and to be the exponent of Whig Principles. 

The president ruled this resolution out of 
order, and Mr, Fuller appealed, insisting that 
no true Whig could reasonably object to his 


’ 
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| proposition. This appeal was also laid on the 
i table. 


or aid in transporting from such State, any person | 


After Gen. Taylor had been nominated, Mr. 


| Charles Allen, of Massachusetts, offered the 


following : 


Resolwed, That the Whig Party, through its represen- 
tatives here, agrees to abide by the nomination of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor, on condition that he will accept the 
nomination as the candidate of the Whig Party, and 
adhere to its great fundamental principles—no exten- 
sion of slave territory—no acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory by conquest—protection to American industry, and 
opposition to Executive usurpation. 

The president immediately decided the reso- 
lution out of order, and no further notice was 
taken of it. 

After the nomination for Vice-President had 
been made, Mr. McCullough, of New-Jersey, 
offered the following: 

Resolved, That Gen. Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, 
and Millard Fillmore, of New-York, be, and they are 
hereby unanimously nominated as the Whig candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the United States. 


Mr. D. R. Tilden, of Ohio, proposed the fol- 
lowing, expressing the opinion that some such 
declaration by the Convention would be neces- 
sary, in order to secure the vote of Ohio for 
the nominee : 

Resolved, That while all power is denied to Congress, 
under the Constitution, to control, or in any way inter- 
fere with the institution of Slavery within the several 
States of this Union, it nevertheless has the power and 
it is the duty of Congress to prohibit the introduction or 
existence of Slavery in any territory now possessed, or 
which may hereafter be acquired,by the United States. 

This resolution, like all others affirming Whig 
or Anti-Slavery principles, was ruled out of 
order, and laid on the table. A motion was 
made to divide Mr. McCullough’s resolve, so 
that the vote could be taken separately on 
President and on Vice-President, when, after 
discussion, the resolve was withdrawn. 

Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, offered a resolve 
indorsing Gen. Taylor’s letter to Captain Alli- 
son, which, meeting opposition, was withdrawn ; 
so the Convention adjourned without passing 
any resolves having reference to Whig prin- 
ciples, the issues before the country, or of con- 
currence in the nominations. 


RATIFICATION MEETING AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


On the evening of the last day of the session 
(9th June), a ratification meeting was held at 
Philadelphia, at which Gov. Wm. F. Johnston, 
of Pa., presided, and at which speeches were 
delivered by Governor Morehead, Gen. Leslie 
Coombs, of Ky., and several others, and at 
which the following resolves, reported by W. 8. 
Price, of Pennsylvania, were adopted : 


1. Resolved, That the Whigs of the United States, 
here assembled by their Representatives, heartily ratify 
the nominations of Gen. Zachary Taylor as President, 
and Millard Fillmore as Vice-President of the United 
States, and pledge themselves to their support. 

2. Resolwed, That in the choice of Gen. Taylor as the 
Whig Candidate for President, we are glad to discover 
sympathy with a great popular sentiment throughout the 
nation—a sentiment which, having its origin in admira- 
tion of great military success, has been strengthened by 
the development, in every action and every word, of 
sound conservative opinions, and of true fidelity to the 
great example of former days, and to the principles of 
the Constitution as administered by its founders. 

8. Resolwed, That Gen. Taylor, in saying that, had he 
voted in 1844, he would have voted the Whig ticket, 
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gives us the assurance—and no better is needed from a May. 


consistent and truth-speaking man—that his heart was 
with us at the crisis of our political destiny, when Henry 
Clay was our candidate and when not only Whig prin- 
ciples were well defined and clearly asserted, but Whig 
measures depended on success. The heart that was 
with us then is with us now, and we have a soldier’s word 
of honor, and a life of public and private virtue, as the 
security. 

4, Resolved, That we look on Gen. Taylor’s adminis- 
tration of the Government as one conducive of Peace, 
Prosperity and Union. Of Peace—because no one bet- 
ter knows, or has greater reason to deplore, what he has 
seen sadly on the field of victory, the horrors of war, 
and especially of a foreign and aggressive war. Of 
Prosperity—now more than ever needed to relieve the 
nation from a burden of debt, and restore industry— 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial —to its 
accustomed and peaceful functions and influences. Of 
Union—because we have a candidate whose very posi- 
tion as a Southwestern man, reared on the banks of the 
great stream whose tributaries, natural and artificial, 
embrace the whole Union, renders the protection of the 
interests of the whole country his first trust, and whose 
varied duties in past life have been rendered, not onthe 
soil, or under the flag of any State or section, but over 
the wide frontier, and under the broad banner of the 
Nation. 

5. Resolved, That standing, as the Whig Party does, 
on the broad and firm platform of the Constitution, 
braced up by all its inviolable and sacred guarantees 
and compromises, and cherished in the affections 
because protective of the interests of the people, we are 
proud to have, as the exponent of our opinions, one who 
is pledged to construe it by the wise and generous rules 
which Washington applied to it, and who has said, (and 
no Whig desires any other assurance) that he will make 
Washington’s Administration the model of his own. 

6. Resolwed, That as Whigs and Americans, we are 
proud to acknowledge our gratitude for the great mili- 
tary services which, beginning at Palo Alto, and ending 
at Buena Vista, first awakened the American people to 
a just estimate of him who is now our Whig Candidate. 
In the discharge of a painful duty—for his march into 
the enemy’s country was a reluctant one; in the com- 
mand of regulars at one time, and volunteers at another, 
and of both combined; in the decisive though punctual 
discipline of his camp, where all respected and beloved 
him; in the negotiation of terms for a dejected and 
desperate enemy; in the exigency of actual conflict, 
when the balance was perilously doubtful—we have 
found him the same—brave, distinguished and conside- 
rate, no heartless spectator of bloodshed, no trifler with 
human life or human happiness; and we do not know 
which to admire most, his heroism in withstanding the 
assaults of the enemy in the most hopeless fields of 
Buena Vista—mourning in generous sorrow over the 
graves of Ringgold, of Clay, or of Hardin—or in giving 
in the heat of battle terms of merciful capitulation to a 
vanquished foe at Monterey, and not being ashamed to 
avow that he did it to spare women and children, help- 
less infancy, and more helpless age, against whom no 
American soldier ever wars. Such a military man, 
whose triumphs are neither remote nor doubtful, whose 
virtues these trials have tested, we are proud to make 
our Candidate. 

7. Resolved, That in support of such a nomination we 
ask our Whig friends throughout the nation to unite, 
to co-operate zealously, resolutely, with earnestness in 
behalf of our Candidate, whom calumny cannot reach, 
and with respectful demeanor to our adversaries, whose 
Candidates have yet to prove their claims on the grati- 
tude of the nation. 


This election resulted in the choice of the 
Whig Candidates, as follows: 


Taylor and Fillmore—Vermont, 6 ; Massachusetts, 12; 
Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; New-York, 36; New- 
Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 26; Delaware, 8; Maryland, 
8; North Carolina, 11; Georgia, 10; Lousiana, 6; Ten- 
nessee, 13; Kentucky, 12; Florida, 8—163, 

Cass and Butler—Maine, 9; New-Hampshire, 6; Vir- 
ginia, 17; South Carolina, 9; Alabama, 9; Mississippi, 
6; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 12; Illinois, 9; Missouri, 7 ; Ar- 
ramet 3; Michigan, 5; Texas, 4; Iowa, 4: Wisconsin, 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1848. . 


The Democratic 
1848, assembled in 


National Convention for 
Baltimore on the 22d of 


form of government springing 
popular will: 
practice of federalism, under whatever name or form, 
which seeks to 
which conceives no imposture too monstrous for the 
popular credulity, 


together in a spirit 
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Andrew Stevenson of Va., presided. 


New-York had sent a double delegation: (“ Barn- 
burners” for Van Buren and Hunkers for Dick- 
inson). 
delegations, which satisfied neither, and both 
declined to take part in the proceedings. The 
two-third rule was adopted, and Gen. Lewis Cass 
was nominated for President on the 4th ballot 
as follows: [170 votes necessary to a choice. | 


The Convention decided to admit both 


Ist. 2d. 3d, 4th 
OaS8 ee chic took oie tht oD 133 156 179 
Woodbury of N. H... 58 56 53 38 
Buchanan, sole oe <DD 54 40 83 
WalNOun’ een ees sor 9 _ — _— 
Dallas's, atm. jaa ee oe 3 8 ~~ _ 
Worthy. eo ee ‘atletse 6 5 5 i. 
‘Butler of Kyseg ee ta — _ 3 


The first ballot for Vice-President resulted as 


follows: 


William O. Butler...... 114 William R. King....... 29 
John A. Quitman...... 74 James J. McKay...3.s 18 
John Y. Mason........ 


No choice. 
nated on the third ballot, 


24 Jefferson Davis........ 1 
Gen. Butler was unanimously nomi- 


The Convention adopted the following plat- 


form : 


1. Resolved, That the American Democracy place 


their trust in the inteiligence, the patriotism, and the 
discriminating justice of the American people. 


2. ResolWwed, That we regard this as a distinctive fea- 


ture of our political creed, which we are proud to main- 


tain before the world, as the great moral element ina 
from and upheld by the 
and we contrast it with the creed and 


palsy the will of the constituent, and 


3. Resolved, Therefore, that, entertaining these views 


the Democratic party of this Union, through the delegates 


assembled in general convention of the States, coming 
of concord, of devotion to the doc- 
trines and faith of a free representative government and 
appealing to their fellow-citizens for the rectitude of 
their intentions, renew and reassert before the American 
people, the declaration of principles avowed by them, 
on a former occasion, when in general convention, they 
presented their candidates for the popular suffrage. 


Then follow resolutions 1, 2, 3, 4, of Platforms 


of 1840 and ’44. The 5th resolution is that of 


1840 with an addition about providing for war 
debts, and as amended, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That itis the duty of every branch of the 
government to enforce and practice the most rigid econ- 
omy in conducting our public affairs, and that no more 
revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray 
the necessary expenses of the government, and for the 
gradual but certain extinction of the debt created by 
the prosecution of a just and necessary war, after peace- 
ful relations shall have been restored, 


The next (Anti-National Bank and pro-Sub- 
Treasury) was amended by the addition of the 
following : 

And that the results of Democratic Legislation, in this 
and all other financial measures upon which issues have 
been made between the two political parties of the coun- 
try, have demonstrated to candid and practical men of 
all parties, their soundness, safety and utility in all 
business pursuits. 


Here follow resolutions 7, 
form of 1840, which we omit. 


Resolved, That the proceeds of the Public Lands ought 
to be sacredly applied to the National objects specified 
in the Constitution; and that we are opposed to any 
law for the distribution of such proceeds among the 
States as alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant to 
the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking 
from the President the qualified veto power, by which he 
is enabled, under restrictions and responsibilities amply 
sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspend the 
passage of a bill whose merits eannot secure the ap- 


8, 9, of the plat- 


ad 


> 
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proval of two-thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives until the judgment of the people can be 
obtained thereon, and which has saved the American 
people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination of 
the bank of the United States, and from a corrupting 
system of general internal improvements. 

Resolwed, that the war with Mexico, provoked on her 
part, by years of insult and injury, was commenced by 
her army crossing the Rio Grande, attacking the Ameri- 
can troops and invading our sister State of Texas, and 
that upon all the principles of patriotism and the 
Laws of Nations, itis a just and necessary war on our 
part in which every American citizen should have shown 
himself on the side of his Country, and neither morally 
nor physically, by word or by deed, have given ‘‘ aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

ResoWwed, That we would be rejoiced at the assurance 
of a peace with Mexico, founded on the just principles 
of indemnity for the past and security for the future; but 
that while the ratification of the liberal treaty offered to 
Mexico remains in doubt, it is the duty of the country to 
sustain the administration and to sustain the country in 
every measure necessary to provide for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, should that treaty be rejected. 

Resolwed, That the officers and soldiers who have 
carried the arms of their country into Mexico, have 
crowned it with imperishable glory. Their unconquer- 
able courage, their daring enterprise, their unfaltering 
perseverance and fortitude when assailed on all sides by 
innumerable foes and that more formidable enemy—the 
diseases of the climate—exalt their devoted patriotism 
into the highest heroism, and give them a right to the 
profound gratitude of their country, and the admiration 
of the world. 

Resolved, That the Democratic National Convention 
of 30 States composing the American Republic tender 
their fraternal congratulations to the National Conven- 
tion of the Republic of France, now assembled as the 
free-suffrage Representatives of the Sovereignty of thirty- 
five millions of Republicans to establish government on 
those eternal principles of equal rights for which their 
Lafayette and our Washington fought side by side in 
the struggle for our National Independence; and we 
would especially convey to them and to the whole peo- 
ple of France, our earnest wishes for the consolidation 
of their liberties, through the wisdom that shall guide their 
councils, on the basis of a Democratic Constitution, not 
derived from the grants or concessions of kings or 
dynasties, but originating from the only true source of 
political power recognized in the States of this Union; 
the inherent and inalienable right of the people, in their 
sovereign capacity, to make and to amend their forms 
of government in such manner as the welfare of the 
community may require. 

Resolved, That the recent development of this grand 
political truth, of the sovereignty of the people and 
their capacity and power for self-government, which is 
prostrating thrones and erecting Republics on the ruins 
of despotism in the old world, we feel that a high and 
sacred duty is devolved, with increased responsibility, 
upon the Democratic party of this country, as the party 
of the people, to sustain and advance among us Consti- 
tutional Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, by continuing 
to resist all monopolies and exclusive legislation for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many, and by a 
vigilant and constant adherence to those principles and 
compromises of the Constitution which are broad enough 
and strong enough to embrace and uphold the Union as 
it was, the Union as it is, and the Union as it shall be in 
the full expansion of the energies and capacity of this 
great and progressive people. 

Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded through the American Minister at Paris, to the 
National Convention of the Republic of France. 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph 
of 1844, which elected James K, Polk and George M. 
Dallas President and Vice-President of the United States, 
have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy of the Union 
in defeating the declared purposes of their opponents in 
creating a National Bank, in preventing the corrupt and 
unconstitutional distribution of the Land Proceeds from 
the common treasury of the Union for local purposes, in 
protecting the Currency and Labor of the country from 
ruinous fluctuations; and guarding the money of the 
country for the use of the people by the establishment 
of the Constitutional treasury; in the noble impulse 
given to the cause of Free Trade by the repeal of the 
tariff of 42, and the creation of the more equal, honest, 
and productive tariff of 1846; and that, in our opinion, 
it would be a fatal error to weaken the bands of a politi- 
cal organization by which these great reforms have 
been achieved, and risk them in the hands of their 
known adversaries, with whatever delusive appeals they 
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may solicit our surrender of that vigilance which is the 
only safeguard of liberty. 

ResoWwed, That the confidence of the Democracy of 
the Union, in the principles, capacity, firmness and in- 
tegrity of James K. Polk, manifested by his nomination 
and election in 1844, has been signally justified by the 
strictness of his adherence to sound Democratic doc- 
trines, by the purity of purpose, the energy and ability 
which have characterized his administration in all our 
affairs at home and abroad; that we tender to him our 
cordial congratulations upon the brilliant success which 
has hitherto crowned his patriotic efforts, and assure him 
ja advance, that at the expiration of his Presidential 
term he will carry with him to his retirement, the esteem, 
respect, and admiration of a grateful country. 

ResolWwed, That this Convention hereby present to the 
people of the United States, Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as 
the candidate of the Democratic party for the office of 
President, and William O. Butler of Ky, for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. 8. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Yancy, of Ala. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference with 
the rights of property of any portion of the people ofthis 
Confederacy, be it in the States or Territories thereof, 
by any other than the parties interested in them, is the 
true Republican doctrine recognized by this body. 

This resolution was rejected: Yeas, 36; nays, 
216—the yeas being: Georgia, 9; South Caro- 
lina, 9; Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 3 ; Florida, 3 ; 
Maryland, 1; Kentucky, 1. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1848.. 


The Barnburners of New York, who were 
disgusted with the proceedings of the National 
Convention which had nominated Cass and But- 
ler for President and Vice-President, met in 
Convention at Utica, on the 22d of June, 1848. 
Delegates were also present from Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Massachusetts. Col. Samuel Young pre- 
sided over the deliberations of this Convention ; 
and Martin Van Buren was nominated for Presi- 
dent, with Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, for 
Vice-President. Gen. Dodge subsequently de- 
clined. 

On the 9th of August following, a Conven- 
tion was held at Buffalo, which was attended by 
delegates from the States of Maine, New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, lowa, and the 
District of Columbia. Charles Francis Adams, 
of Massachusetts, presided, and the Convention 
nominated Messrs. Van Buren and Adams as 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 
and adopted the following Resolves, since 
known as 


THE BUFFALO PLATFORM. 


Whereas, We have assembled in Convention, as a 
union of freemen, for the sake of freedom, forgetting 
all past political differences in a common resolve to 
maintain the rights of free labor against the aggressions 
of the Slave Power, and to secure free soil to a free 
people. 

And Whereas, The political Conventions recently as- 
sembled at Baltimore and Philadelphia, the one stifling 
the voice of a great constituency, entitled to be heard in 
its deliberations, and the other abandoning its distinctive 
principles for mere availability, have dissolved the Na- 
tional party organisations heretofore existing, by nomi- 
nating for the Chief Magistracy of the United States, un- 
der the slaveholding dictation, candidates, neither of 
whom can be supported by the opponents of Slavery Ex- 
tension Mie sacrifice of consistency, duty and self- 
respect ; 

nd whereas, These nominations so made, furnish the 
occasion and demonstrate the necessity of the union of 
the people under the banner of Free Demosracy, in a sok 
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#mn and formal declaration of their independence of the 
slave power, and of their fixed determination to rescue 
the Federal Government from its control; 

Kesolved, therefore, That we, the people here assem- 
bled, remembering the example of our fathers, in the days 
of the first Declaration of Independence, putting our trust 
in God for the triumph of our cause, and invoking his 
guidance in our endeavors to advance it, do now plant 
ourselves upon the National platform of Freedom in oppo- 
sition to the sectional platform of Slavery. 

Resolved, That Slavery in the several States of this 
Jnion which recognize its existence, depends upon State 
laws alone, which cannot be repealed or modified by the 
Federal Government, and for which laws that govern- 
ment is not responsible, We therefore propose no inter- 
ference by Congress with Slavery within the limits of any 
State. 

Resolved, That the Proviso of Jefferson, to prohibit the 
existence of Slavery after 1800, in all theTerritories of the 
United States, Southern and Northern; the votes of six 
States and sixteen delegates, in the Congress of 1784, for 
the Proviso, to three States and seven delegates against 
it; the actual exclusion of Slavery from the Nortiwest- 
ero Territory, by the Ordinance of 1787, unanimously 
adopted by the States in Congress; and the entire history 
of that period, clearly show that it was the settled policy 
ofthe Nation not to extend, nationalize or encourage, but 
to limit, localize and discourage Slavery; and to this pol- 
icy, which should never have been departed from, the 
Government ought to return. 

esoWwed, That our fathers ordained the Constitution 
of the United States, in order, among other great national 
objects, to establish justice, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty; but expressly denied 
to the Federal Government, which they created, all con- 
stitutional power to deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due legal process. 

esolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, 
Congtess has no more power to make a Slave than to make 
a King; no more power to institute or establish Slavery 
than to institute or establish a Monarchy: no such power 
can be found among those specifically conferred by the 
Constitution, or derived by just implication from them, 
fesoWwed, That it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to relieve itself from all responsibility for the exist- 
ence or continuance of slavery wherever the government 
possesses constitutional authority to legislate on that 
subject, and it is thus responsible for its existence. 
esolved, That the true, and in the judgment of this 
Convention, the only safe means of preventing the ex- 
tension of Slavery into Territory now Free, is to prohibit 
its extension in all such Territory by an act of Congress. 

Resolwed, That we accept the issue which the Slave 
power has forced upon us; and to their demand for more 
Slave States, and more Slave Territory, our calm but final 
answer is, no more Slave States and no more Slave ‘'er- 
ritory. Let the soil of our extensive domains be kept 
free for the hardy pioneers of our own land, and the op- 
pressed and banished of other lands, seeking homes of 
comfort and fields of enterprise in the new world. 

fesolved, That the bill lately reported by the committee 
of eight in the Senate of the United States, was no com- 
promise, but an absolute surrender of the rights of the 
Non-Slaveholders of ali the States; and while we rejoice 
to know that a measure which, while opening the door for 
the introduction of Slavery into Territories now free, 
would also have opened the door to litigation and strife 
among the future inhabitants thereof, to the ruin of theix 
peace and prosperity, was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, its passage, in hoi, haste, by a majority, embrac- 
ing several senators who voted in open violation of the 
known will of their constituents, should warn the people 
to see to it, that their representatives be not suffered to 
betray them. There must be no more Compromises with 
Slavery; if made they must be repealed, 

Resolved, That we demand freedom and established 
institutions for our brethren in Oregon, now exposed to 
hardships, peril and massacre by the reckless hostility of 
the Slave Power to the establishment of Free Government 
for Free Territories; and not only for them, but for our 
new brethren in California and New-Mexico. 

Resolwed, It is due not only to this occasion, but to the 
whole people of the United States, that we should also 
declare ourselves on certain other questions of National 
Policy: therefore, 

Lesolved, That we demand Cheap Postage for the Peo- 
ple; a retrenchment of the expenses and patronage of 
the Federal Government; the abolition of all unneces- 
sary offices and salaries; and the electi by the people 

of all civil officers in the service of t: overnment, so 
far as the same may be practicable, 

Resolved, That River and Harbor improvements, when 


demanded by the safety and convenience of commerce 
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with foreign nations, or among the several States, are 
objects of national concern, and that it is the duty of 
Congress, in the exercise of its constitutional powers, to 
provide therefor, 

Resowed, That the free grant to actual settlers, incon 
sideration of the expenses they incur in making settle- 
ments in the wilderness, which are usually fully equal to 
their actual cost, and of the public benefits resulting 
therefrom, of reasonable portions of the public lands, 
under suitable limitations, is a wise and just measure of 
public policy, which will promote in various ways the in- 
terests of all the States of this Union; and we therefore 
recommend it to the favorable consideratlon of the Ameri- 
can people. 

fesolved, That the obligations of honor and patriot 
ism require the earliest practicable payment of the na- 
tional debt, and we are therefore in favor of such a tariff 
of duties as will raise revenue adequate to defray the ne- 


cessary expenses of the Federal Government, and to pay 


annual instalments of our debt, and the interest thereon. 
Lesolved, That we inscribe on our own banner, ‘ Free 


Soil, Free Speech, Free Labur, and Free Men,” and under 
it we will fight on, and fight ever, until a triumphant vic- 


tory shall reward our exertions. 


WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1852. 


This body assembled at Baltimore on the 16th 
of June, and chose Gen. John G, Chapman, of 
Md., as presiding officer, and, after an exciting 
session of six days, nominated Gen, Winfield 


Scott as President, on the 53d ballot, as follows: 


3 Bit dh ot] tang Ey 8 
= DRO Bea: ioe Hl bac Up aon thee Us oc 
a 3 & = a) a re = 
15 181 183 29 98. 184 128 80 
2: 188 181 29 29. 134 128 80 
38. 188 181 29 80. 134 128 29 
4, 184 180 29 81, 184 128 80 
5. 180 133 80 82. 134 128 80 
6. 133 131 29 33. 184 128 29 
KG 181 133 28 84, 184 126 28 
8. 133 181 28 385. 134 125 28 
9. 1338 133 29 86. 136 127 28 
10. 185 1380 29 37. 183 128 28 
ate 184 131 28 88. 136 ADT. 29 
12. 134 130 28 89. 1384 128 30 
13. 184 . 180 28 40. 182 129 82 
14. 183 130 29 41, 132 129 82 
15. 133 130 29 42, 134 128 80 
16. 135 129 28 43. 184 128 80 
it 132 181 29 44, 133 129 80 
18. 182 131 28 45, 133 127 82 
19. 182 181 29 46. 134 127 81 
20. 182 181 29 47. 185 129 29 
21. 133 181 28 48. 137 124 80 
22. 182 130 80 49, 189 122 80 
23. 182 180 80 50. 142 122 28 
24, 1383 129 80 51. 142 120 29 
25. 133 128 81 62. 146 119 27 


26. 134 128 80 53. 159 112 21 
27. 1384 128 80 INecessary to choose—147. 


William A. Graham, of North Carolina, was 
nominated for Vice-President on the second 
ballot. 

The Convention adopted the following 


PLATFORM : 


The Whigs of the United States, in Convention assem- 
bled, adhering to the great conservative principles by 
which they are controled and governed, and now as ever 
relying upon the intelligence of the American people, 
with an abiding confidence in their capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, and their devotion to the Constitution and the 
Union, do proclaim the following as the political senti- 
ments and determination for the establishment and 
maintenance of which their national organization as a 
party was effected. . 

first. The government of the United States is of a 
limited character, and it is confined to the exercise of 
powers expressly granted by the Constitution, and such 
as may be necessary and proper for carrying the granted 
powers into full execution, and that powers not granted 
or becessarily implied are reserved to the States respec- 
tively and tothe people. , 

Second, The State Governments should be held secure 
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to their reserved rights, and the General Government 
sustained on its constitutional powers, and that the 
Union should be revered and watched over as the palla- 
dium of our liberties. 


Third. That while struggling freedom everywhere | 


enlists the warmest sympathy of the Whig party, we still 
adhere to the doctrines of the Father of his Country, as 
announced in his Farewell Address, of keeping ourselves 
free from all entangling alliances with foreign countries, 
and of never quitting our own to stand upon foreign 
ground; that our mission as a republic is not to propa- 
gate our opinions, or impose on ¢ther countries our 
forms of government, by artifice or force; but to teach 
by example, and show by our success, moderation and 
justice, the blessings of self-government, and the advan- 
tage of free institutions. 

Fourth. That, as the people make and control the 
Government, they should obey its constitution, laws and 
treaties asthey would retain their self-respect, and the 
respect which they claim and will enforce from foreign 
powers, 

Fifth. Government should be conducted on principles 
of the strictest economy ; and revenue sufficient for the 
expenses thereof, in time, ought to be derived mainly 
from a duty on imports, and not from direct taxes; and 
on laying such duties sound policy requires a just dis- 
crimination, and, when practicable, by specific duties, 
whereby suitable encouragement may be afforded to 
American industry, equally to all classes and to all por- 
tions of the country ; an economical administration of 
the Government, in time of peace, ought to be derived 
from duties on imports, and not from direct taxation ; 
and in laying such duties, seund policy requires a just 
discrimination, whereby suitable encouragement may be 
afforded to’'American industry, equally to all classes, and 
to all parts of the country. 

Sixth. The Constitution vests in Congress the power 
to open and repair harbors, and remove obstructions 
from navigable rivers, whenever such improvements are 
necessary for the common defense, and for the protec- 
tion and facility of commerce with foreign nations, or 
among the States—said improvements being in every 
instance national and general in their character. 

Seventh, The Federal and State Governments are parts 
of one system, alike necessary for the common prosper- 
ity, peace and security, and ought to be regarded alike 
with a cordial, habitual and immovable attachment. 
Respect for the authority of each, and acquiescence in 
the just constitutional measures of each, are duties 
required by the plainest considerations of National, 
State and individual welfare. 

Eighth. That the series of acts of the 832d Congress, the 


, Act known as the Fugitive Slave law included, are 


received and acquiesced in by the Whig party of the 
United States as a settlement in principle and substance 
of the dangerous and exciting questions which they 
embrace; and, so far as they are concerned, we will 
maintain them, and insist upon their strict enforcement, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate the neces- 
sity of further legislation to guard against the evasion of 
the laws on the one hand and the abuse of their powers 
on the other—not impairing their present efficiency ; and 
we deprecate all further agitation of the question thus 
settled, as dangerous to our peace, and will discounte- 
nance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation, 
whenever, wherever, or however the attempt may be 
made; and we will maintain this system as essential to 
the nationality of the Whig party, and the integrity of 
the Union. 


The above propositions were unanimously 
adopted with the exception of the last, which 
was carried by a vote of 212 to 70: the dele- 
gates who voted against it being supporters of 
Scott as against Fillmore and Webster in the 
ballotings above given. 

The vote by States, on this (Compromise) 
resolution, was as follows: 

Yeras—Maine, 4; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 
Massachusetts, 3; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 43 
New-York, 11; New-Jersey,7; Pennsylvania, 21; Dela” 
ware, 3; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 14; North Carolina, 
19; South Carolina, 8; Georgia, 10; Alabama, 9; Mis- 
sissippi, 7; Louisiana,6; aio, 8; Kentucky, 12; Ten- 
nessée, 12; Indiana, 7; Llinois, 6; Missouri, 9; Arkan- 
8as, ; Florida, 8; lowa, 4; Wisconsin, 4; Texas, 4; 
212, 0 
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Nays—Maine, 4; Connecticut, 1; New-York, 22 ; 


PBennsyivanta: 6; Ohio, 15; Wisconsin, 1; Indiana, 6; 
| Illinois, 5; Michigan, 6; California, 4—70. 


GEN. SCOTT’S ACCEPTANCE. 


Gen. Scott accepted the nomination and Plat- 
form in the following letter. 


WasHIncton, June 24th, 1852. 
Sir: Ihave had the honor to receive from your hands 
the official notice of my unanimous nomination as the 
Whig candidate for the office of President of the United 


tates, together with a copy of the resolutions passed by 


the Convention, expressing their opinions upon some of 
the most prominent questions of national policy. 

This great distinction, conferred by a numerous, intelli- 
gent and patriotic body, representing millions of my 
countrymen, sinks deep into my heart; and remembering 
the very eminent names which were before the Conven- 
tion in amicable competition with my own, I am made to 
feel, oppressively, the weight of responsibility belonging 
to my new position. Not having written a word to pro- 
cure this distinction, Ilost not a moment after it had 
been conferred in addressing a letter to one of your mem- 
bers, to signify what would be, at the proper time, the 
substance of my reply to the Convention: and I now have 
the honor to repeat in a more formal manner, as the occa- 
sion justly demands, that Taccept the nomination with the 
resolutions annexed. The political principles and meas- 
ures laid down in those resolutions are so broad that but 
little is left for me to add. I therefore barely suggest in 
this place, that should I, by the partiality of my country- 
men, be elevated to the Chief Magistracy of the Union,I 
shall be ready, in my connection with Congress, to re- 
commend or approve of measures in regard to the man- 
agement of the public domain, so as to secure an early 
settlement of the same, favorable to actual settlers, but 
consistent, nevertheless, with a due regard to the equal 
rights of the whole American people in that vast national 
inheritance; and also to recommend or approve of a sin- 
gle alterationin our naturalization laws, suggested by my 
military experience, viz : Giving to all foreigners the 
right of citizenship, who shall faithfully serve, in time of 
war, one year on board of our public ships, or in our 
land forces, regular or volunteer, on their receiving an 
honorable discharge from the service. In regard to the 
general policy of the administration, if elected, I should, 
of course, look among those who may approve that poli- 
cy for the agents to carry it intoexecution; and I should 
seek to cultivate harmony and fraternal sentiments 
throughout the Whig party, without attempting to re- 
duce its members, by proscription, to exact uniformity to 
my own views, 

But Ishould at the same time be rigorous in regard to 
qualifications for office, retaining and appointing no one 
either deficient in capaciry or integrity, or in devotion to 
liberty, to the Constitution and the Union, Convinced 
that harmony or good will between the different quarters 
of our broad country is essential to the present and the 
future interests of the Republic, and with a devotion to 
those interests that can know no South and no North, I 
should neither countenance nor tolerate any sedition, dis- 
order, faction or resistance to the law or the Union on 
any pretext, in any part of the land, and I should carry 
into the civil administration this one principle of military 
conduct—obedience to the legislative and judicial de- 
partments of government, eavh in its constitutional 
sphere, saving only in respect to the Legislature, the pos- 
sible resort to the veto power, always to be most cau- 
tiously exercised, and under the strictest restraints and 
necessities, RY) 

Finally, for my strict adherence to the principles of the 
Whig party, as expressed in the resolutions of the Oon- 
vention, and herein suggested, with a sincere and earnest 
purpose to advance the greatness and happiness of the 
Republic, and thus to cherish and encourage the. cause of 
constitutional liberty throughout the world, avoiding 
every act and thought that might involve our country in 
an unjust or unnecessary war, or impair the faith of 
treaties, and discountenancing all political agitations in- 
jurious to the interests of society and dangerous to the 
Union, I can offer no other pledge or guarantee than the 
known incidents of a long public life, now undergoing the 
severest examination’ Feeling myself highly fortunate 
in my associate on the ticket, and with a lively sense of 
my obligations to the Convention, and to your personal 
courtesies, I have the honor to remain, sir. with great 


esteem, your most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


To Hon. J. G. Coarman, President of the Whig Na- 
tional Convention, 
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DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION—1852. of the people, and calculated to place the business of tha 


j country within the control of a concentrated money 

This Convention assembled at Baltimore on powens sae that abpye Ae laws ant eee Mises penale: 
is f Indiana, | and that the results of Democratic egislation, in this an 

the ist of June, John eon Dish d eas all other financial measures, upon which issues have been 

presided, and the two-thir Bee ee ee OP ECs. shada Batinasm sateen political parties of the country have 

Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, was | demonstrated to candid and prachod | hae of all, parties, 

ins j 9th ballot, as | their soundness, safety, and utility, in all business pursuits, 

penn atad for President on’ the4 : Resowed, That the separation of the moneys of the 

follows : Government from Banking Institutions, is indispensable 

for the safety of the funds of the Government, and the 
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Ballots, o,f ee eer eae 8 i & | Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, and sanc- 
Co RA FR AM RA WAR & | tioned in the Constitution, which makes ours the land of 
LLG 208, 20.18Te 8. GR eg — | liberty, and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
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import. 

RLesolwed, That the war with Mexico, upon all the 
principles of patriotism and the law of nations, was a 
Just and necessary war on our part, in which no Ameri- 
can citizen should have shown himself opposed to his 
country, and neither morally nor physically, by word or 
deed, given aid and comfort to the enemy, 

ResoWwed, That we rejoice at the restoration of friendly 
relations with our sister Republic of Mexico, and earnest. 
ly desire for her all the blessings and prosperity whict 
we enjoy under Republican Institutions, and we con- 
gratulate the American people on the results of that war 
which have so manifestly justified the policy and conduct 
of the Democratic party, and insured to the United States 
indemnity for the past, and securily for the future. 

Resowed, That, in view of the condition of popular 
institutions in the old world, a high and sacred duty is 
devolved with increased responsibility upon the Demo- 
cracy of this country, as the party of the people, to up- 
hold and maintain the rights of every State, and thereby 
the Union of States, and to sustain and advance amon 
them constitutional liberty, by continuing to resist 
monopolies and exclusive legisiation tor the benefit of the 
few at the expense of the many, and by a vigilant and 
constant adherence to those principles and compromises 
of the CONSTITUTION, which are broad enough and 
strong enough to embrace and uphold the Union as it is, 
and the Union as it should be, in the full expansion of 
the mast aiee and capacity of this great and progressive 
people. 


The first vote for Vice-President was as fol- 
lows: 


Wm. R. King, of Ala... 126] Wm. O. Butler, of Ky... 27 
G. J. Pillow, of Tenn... 25 | Robt. Strange, of N.C... 28 
D. R, Atchison, of Mo.. 25/98. U. Downs, of La.... 80 
T. J. Rusk, of Texas,.. 12/J. B. Weller, of Cal..., 28 
Jeff. Davis, of Miss..... 2 | Howell Cobb, of Ga.... 2 


Wm. R. King, of Alabama, was unanimously 
nominated on the second ballot. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The Platform was made up of resolves. Here 
follow 1, 2, and 8, of that of 1848, with 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of that of 1840, (see them heretofore), to 
which were added the following : 


Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the 
Government to enforce and practice the most rigid 
economy in conducting our public affuirs, and that no 
more revenue ought to be raised than is required to 
defray the necessary expenses of the Government, and 
for the gradual but certain extinction of the public debt. 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a 
National Bank; that we believe such an institution one 
of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, 
dangerous to our republican institutions and the liberties 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION—1852. 


The Free-Soil Democracy held a National 
Convention at Pittsburgh, on the 11th August, 
1852, Henry Wilson, of Mass., presiding. All 


the Free States were represented, together with 


Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky and Maryland. 


John P. Hale, of N. H., was nominated for Presi- 
dent, with Geo. W. Julian, of Indiana, for Vice- 
The Convention adopted the fol- 


President. 
lowing : 
PLATFORM: 


Having assembled in National Convention as the De- 


mocracy of the United States, united by a common 


resolve to maintain right against wrong, and Freedom 


against Slavery: confiding in the intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and discriminating justice of the American people, 
putting our trust in God for the triumph of our cause, 
and invoking his guidance in our endeavors to advance 
it, we now submit to the candid judgment of all men 
the following declaration of principles and measures : 

1. That governments, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, are instituted among men 
to secure to all those inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness with which they are 
endowed by their Creator, and of which none can be 
deprived by valid legislation, except for crime. 

2. That the true mission of American Democracy is to 


maintain the Liberties of the People, the Sovereignty of 


the States, and the perpetuity of the Union, by the im- 
partial application to public affairs, without sectional 
discriminations of the fundamental principles of hu- 
man rights, strict justice and an economical administra- 
tion. 

8. That the Federal Government is one of limited 
powers, derived solely from the Constitution, and the 
grants of power therein ought to be strictly construed by 
all the departments and agents of the Government, and 
it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful con- 
stitutional powers. 

4. That the Constitution of the United States, ordained 
to form a more perfect Union, to establish Justice and 
secure the blessings of Liberty, expressly denies to the 
General Government all power to deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law; and, 
therefore, the Government having no more power to 
make a slave than to make a king, and no more power 
to establish Slavery than to establish a Monarchy, 
should at once proceed to relieve itself from all respon- 
sibility for the existence of Slavery, wherever it possesses 
constitutional power to legislate for its extinction. 

5. That, to the persevering and importunate demands 
of the Slave power for more Slave States, new Slave 
Territories and the nationalization of Slavery, our dis- 
tinct and final answer is—no more Slave States, no 
Slave Territory, no nationalized Slavery, and no national 
Legislation for the extradition of Slaves. 

6. That Slavery is a sin against God, and a crime 
against man, which no human enactment nor usage can 
make right ; and that Christianity, humanity, and patriot- 
ism alike demand its abolition. 

7. That the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, is repugnant 
to the Constitution, to the principles of the common law, 
to the spirit of Christianity, and to the sentiments of 
the civilized world. We therefore deny its binding force 
upon the American people, and demand its immediate 
and total repeal. 

8. That the doctrine that any human law is a finality, 
and not subject to modification or repeal, is not in 
accordance with the creed of the founders of our Govern- 
ment, and is dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

9,.. That the Acts of Congress, known as the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850, by making the admission of a 
sovereign State contingent upon the adoption of other 
measures demanded by the special interest of Slavery ; 
by their omission to guarantee freedom in the free Terri- 
tories; by their attempt to impose unconstitutional 
limitations on the power of Congress and the people—to 
admit new States; by their provisions for the assump- 
tion of five millions of the State debt of Texas, and for 
the payment of five millions more, and the cession of a 
large territory to the same State under menace, as an 
inducement to the relinquishment of a groundless claim, 
and by their invasion of the sovereignty of the States 
and the liberties of the people through the enactment 
of an unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional Fugitive 
Slave Law, are proved to be inconsistent with all the 
principles and maxims of Democracy, and wholly inade- 
quate to the settlement of the questions of which they 
are Claimed to be an adjustment. 
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10. That no permanent settlement of the Slavery 
question can be looked for except in the practical re- 
cognition of the truth that Slavery is sectional and Free- 
dom national; by the total separation of the General 
Government from Slavery, and the exercise of its legiti- 
mate and constitutional influence on the side of Free- 
dom; and by leaving to the States the whole subject of 
Slavery and the extradition of fugitives from service. 

11. That all men havea natural right to a portion of the 
soil; and that as the use of the soil is indispensable to 
life, the right of all men to the soil is as sacred as their 
right to life itself, 

12, That the Public Lands of the United States belong 
to the People, and should not be sold to individuals nor 
granted to corporations, but should be held as a sacred 
trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted 
in limited quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers, 

15. That a due regard for the Federal Constitution, 
a sound administrative policy, demand that the funds 
of the General Government be kept separate from Bank- 
ing institutions ; that inland and ocean postage should be 
reduced to the lowest possible point; that no more revenue 
should be raised than is required to defray the strictly 
necessary expenses of the public service, and to pay off 
the public Debt ; and that the power and patronage of the 
Government should be diminished, by the abolition of’all 
unnecessary offices, salaries, and privileges, and by the 
election, by the people, of all civil officers in the service 
of the United States, so far as may be consistent with 
the prompt and efficient transaction of the public busi- 
ness, . 

14, That River and Harbor Improvements, when neces- 
sary to the safety and convenience of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the several States, are objects 
of national concern; and it is the duty of Congress, in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers, to provide for 
the same, 

15. That emigrants and exiles from the old world 
should find a cordial welcome to homes of comfort and 
fields of enterprise in the new; and every attempt to 
abridge their privilege of becoming citizens and owners 
of the soil among us, ought to be resisted with inflexible 
determination. 

16. That every nation has a clear right to alter or 
change its own government, and to administer its own 
concerns in such manner as may best secure the rights 
and promote the happiness of the people; and foreign 
interference with that right is a dangerous violation of 
the law of nations, against which all independent govern- 
ments should protest, and endeavor by all proper means 
to prevent; and especially is it the duty of the Ameri- 
can Government, representing the Chief Republic of 
the world, to protest against, and by all proper means 
to prevent the intervention of kings and emperors against 
Nations seeking to establish for themselves Republican 
or constitutional governments, 

17. That the Independence of Hayti ought to be 
recognized by our Government, and our commercial 
relations with it placed on the footing of the most 
favored nations. 

18. That as by the Constitution, ‘the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States,’ the practice of 
imprisoning colored seamen of other States, while the 
vessels to which they belong lie in port, and refusing 
the exercise of the right to bring such cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to test the legality 
of such proceedings, is a flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution, and an invasion of the rights of the citizens 
of other States utterly inconsistent with the professions 
made by the slaveholders, that they wish the provisions 
of the Constitution faithfully observed by every State 
in the Union, 

19, That we recommend the introduction into all trea- 
ties hereafter to be negotiated between the United States 
and foreign nations, of some provision for the amicable 
settlement of difficulties by a resort to decisive arbi- 
trations. 

20. That the Free Democratic Party is not organized 
to aid either the Whig or Democratic wing of the great 
Slave Compromise party of the nation, but to defeat them 
both; and that repudiating and renouncing both, as 
hopelessly corrupt, and utterly unworthy of confidence, 
the purpose of the Free Democracy is to take possession 
of the Federal Government, and administer it for the 
better protection of the rights and interests of the whole 

eople. 
OL. That we inscribe on our banner, Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor and Free Men, and under it will 
fight on and fight ever until a triumphant victory shall 
reward our exertions. 

22. That upon this Platform the Convention presents 
to the Arxsrican people as a candidate for the office of 
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President of the United States, Joun P. Hauer, of New- 
Hampshire, and as a candidate for the office of Vice- 
President of the United States, @zorce W. Juan, of 
Indiana, and earnestly commend them to the support 
of all Freemen and all parties, 


The result of this contest was an overwhelm- 


ing triumph of the regular Democracy: Pierce 
and King carrying every State except Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee, which 
cast their votes for Gen. Scott. The Free Demo- 
cratic vote in several States would have given 
those States to Scott, had it been cast for him. 


—_— 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION— 
1856. 


This Convention met at Philadelphia on the 
17th of June, and chose Col. Henry S. Lane, of 
Indiana, as presiding officer. An informal bal- 
lot for President resulted as follows: 


eel a 8 

4 o x 2° 

States. & | States & > 
Maine! ese. o.. 13 die jeIndian ante 18 21 
New-Hampshire,. 15 =f STULIN OS Aeweveie eters 14 19 
Vermont)... 25). 15 —-\| Michigan 5. .a2..2 18 —_ 
Massachusetts.... 89 — | Wisconsin:...<2.. 15 _ 
Rhode Island.. . 12 sa LOWS Sache dc he 12 — 
Connecticut..... 18 — | Minnesota....... — 3 
New-York........ 93 3:| Kansas si jnaee 9 — 
' New-Jersey...... 7 14 | Nebraska........ — 3 
Pennsylvania.... 10 . 71 Kentucky ....... 5 — 
Delaware........ _ 9 | California...:... 12 —_ 
Maryland....... 4 3 —_ — 
Ohio. s; Soe 80 389 859 = =196 


New-York also gave two votes for Sumner 


and one for Seward. 

Col. John C. Fremont was thereupon unani- 
mously nominated. 

William L. Dayton was nominated for Vice- 
President, receiving, on the informal ballot, 
259 votes to 43 for David Wilmot; 110 for 
Abraham Lincoln; 7 for Thomas Ford; 35 for 
Charles Sumner; 4 for Cassius M, Clay; 165 for 
Jacob Collamer; 2 for J. R. Giddings; 2 for 
W. F. Johnston; 46 for N. P. Banks; 1 for A. 
C. M. Pennington; 5 for Henry Wilson; 9 for 
John A. King; 3 for Henry C. Carey; and 8 for 
Gen. S. C. Pomeroy of Kansas. A formal bal- 
lot was then taken, when Mr. Dayton was nomi- 
hated unanimously. 

The Convention adopted the following 


PLATFORM $ 


This Convention of Delegates, assembled in pursuance 
of a call addressed to the people of the United States, 
without regard to past political differences or divisions, 
who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, to the policy of the present Administration, to the 
extension of Slavery into Free Territory ; in favor of 
admitting Kansas as a Free State, of restoring the action 
of the Federal Government to the principles of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and who purpose to unite in present- 
ing candidates for the offices of President and Vice- 
President, do resolve as follows: 

Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence and 
embodied in the Federal Constitntion is essential to the 
preservation of our Republican Institutions, and that 
the Federal Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the Union of the States, shall be preserved, 

Lesolved, That with our republican fathers we hold it 
to be a self-evident truth, that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and that the primary object and ulterior de- 
sigus of our Federal Government were, to secure these 
Tights to all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction ; 
that, as our republican fathers, when they had abolished 
Slavery in all our national territory, ordained that no 
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person should be deprived of life, liberty or propirty 
without due process of law, it becomes our duty to main- 
tain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts 
to violate it for the purpose of establishing Slavery in 
any territory of the United States, by positive legislation, 
prohibiting its existence or extension therein. That we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial legisla- 
ture, of any individual or association of individuals, to 
give legal existence to Slavery in any territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution shall be 
maintained. 


y Lesolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 


overeign power over the territories of the United States 
heir government, and that in the exercise of this 
r it is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
rohibit in the territories those twin relics of barbarism 
—Polygamy and Slavery. 

Lesolved, That while the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established by the people in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, and secure the blessings of liberty, and contains 
ample provisions for the protection of the life, liberty 
and property of every citizen, the dearest constitutional 
rights of the people of Kansas have been fraudulently 
and violently taken from them—their territory has been 
invaded by an armed force—spurious and pretended 
legislative, judicial and executive officers have been set 
over them, by whose usurped authority, sustained by the 
military power of the Government, tyrannical and un- 
constitutional laws have been enacted and enforced— 
the rights of the people to keep and bear arms have 
been infringed—test oaths of an extraordinary and en- 
tangling nature have been imposed, as a condition of 
exercising the right of suffrage and holding office—the 
right of an accused person to a speedy and publie trial 
by an impartial jury has been denied—the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures has 
been violated—they have been deprived of life, liberty 
and property without due process of law—that the free- 
dom of speech and of the press has been abridged—the 
right to choose their representatives has been made of 
no effect—murders, robberies and arsons have been insti- 
gated and encouraged, and the offenders have been 
allowed to go unpunished—that all these things have 
been done with the knowledge, sanction and procure- 
ment of the present Administration, and that for this 
high crime against the Constitution, the Union and Hu- 
manity, we arraign the Administration, the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists and accessories, 
either before or after the facts, before the country and 
before the world, and that it is our fixed purpose to 
bring the actual perpetrators of these atrocious outrages, 
and their accomplices, to a sure and condign punishment, 
hereafter. 

Resolwed, That Kansas should be immediately admit- 
ted as & State of the Union, with her present free Consti- 
tution, as at once the most effectual way of securing to 
her citizens the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled; and of ending the civil strife 
now raging in her territory. 

Resolwed, That the highwayman’s plea, that “might 
makes right,” embodied in the Ostend Circular, was in 
every respect unworthy of American diplomacy, and 
would bring shame and dishonor upon any government 
or people that gave it their sanction. 

Lesolwed, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, by the 
most central and practicable route, is imperatively de- 
manded by the interests of the whole country, and that 
the Federal Government ought to render immediate and 
efficient aid in its construction; and, as an auxiliary 
thereto, the immediate construction of an emigrant route 
on the line of the railroad, 

esolwed, That appropriations by Congress for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, of a national charac- 
ter, required for the accommodation and security of our 
existing commerce, are authorized by the Constitution, 
and justified by the obligation of government to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens, 


This contest resulted in the election of the 
Democratic nominees, Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, who received the electoral votes of 


New-Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 27; Delaware, 8; Vir- 
ginia, 15; North Carolina, 10; South Carolina, 8; 
Georgia, 10; Alabama, 9; Mississippi, 7; Louisiang 
Tennessee, 12; Kentucky, 12; Indiana, 13 Hino: 
Missouri, 9; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 3; Texa. 
nia, 4.—174. . 

For Fremont and Dayton: Maine, 8; New-H. 
5; Vermont, 5; Massachusetts, 13; Rhod 
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Oonnecticut, 6; New-York, 85; Ohio, 23; Michigan, 6;|viency to the stronger, and an insolent and cowardly 


Towa, 4; Wisconsin, 5—114. 
Fillmore and Donelson, Maryland, 8. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION— 
1856. 


The American National Council met in Phila- 
delphia February 19, 1856. All the States ex- 
cept four or five were represented. E. B. 
Bartlett, of Ky., President of the National Coun- 
cil presided, and, after a rather stormy session 
of three days, devoted mainly to the discussion 
of a Party Platform, the following, on the 2I1st, 
was adopted: 


AMERICAN PLATFORM. 


1. An humble acknowledgment to the Supreme Being, 
for his protecting care vouchsafed to our fathers in their 
successful Revolutionary struggle, and hitherto mani- 
fested to us, their descendants, in the preservation of 
the liberties, the independence, and the union of these 
States. 

2. The perpetuation of the Federal Union and Consti- 
tution, as the palladium of our civil and religious liber- 
ae, and the only sure bulwarks of American Indepen+ 

ence. 

8. Americans must rule America ; and to this end 
native-born citizens should be selected for all State, 
Federal and municipal offices of government employ- 
ment, in preference to all others. Nevertheless, 

4, Persons born of American parents residing tempo- 
rarily abroad, should be entitled to all the rights of 
native-born citizens. 

5. No person should be selected for political station 
(whether of native or foreign birth), who recognizes any 
allegiance or obligation of any description to any foreign 
prince, potentate or power, or who refuses to recognize 
the Federal and State Constitutions (each within its 
sphere) as paramount to all other laws, as rules of polit- 
ical action. 

6. The unqualified recognition and maintenance of the 
reserved rights of the several States, and the cultivation 
of harmony and fraternal good will between the citizens 
of the several States, and to this end, non-interference 
by Congress with questions appertaining solely to the 
individual States, and non-intervention by each State 
with the affairs of any other State. 

7. The recognition of the right of native-born and 
naturalized citizens of the United States, permanently 
residing in any territory thereof, to frame their constitu- 
tion and laws, and to regulate their domestic and social 
affairs in their own mode, subject only to the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, with the privilege of admis- 
sion into the Union whenever they have the requisite 
population for one Representative in Congress : Pro- 
vided, always, that none but those who are citizens of 
the United States, under the Constitution and laws 
thereof, and who havea fixed residence in any such 
Territory, ought to participate in the formation of the 
Constitution, or in the enactment of laws for said Terri- 
tory or State. 

8. An enforcement of the principles that no State or 
Territory ought to admit others than citizens to the right 
of suffrage, or of holding political offices of the United 
States. 

9. A change in the laws of naturalization, making a 
continued residence of twenty-one years, of all not here- 
tofore provided for, an indispensable requisite for citizen- 
ship hereafter, and excluding all paupers, and persons 
convicted of crime, from landing upon our shores; but 
no interference with the vested rights of foreigners. 

10. Opposition to any union between Church and 
State; no interference with religious faith or worship, 
and no test oaths for office. 

11. Free and thorough investigation into any and all 
alleged abuses of public functionaries, and a strict econ- 
omy in public expenditures, 

12. The maintenance and enforcement of all laws con- 
stitutionally enacted until said laws shall be repealed, 
or shall be declared null and void by competent judicial 
authority. 

18. Opposition to the reckless and unwise policy of the 
present Administration in the general management of 
our national affairs, and more especially as shown in re- 
moving “‘ Americans” (by designation) and Conserva- 


tives in principle, from office, and placing foreigners and | 


” Pieesists in their places; as shown in a truckling subser- 
yo RG 


bravado toward the weaker powers; as shown in re- 
opening sectional agitation, by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise ; as shown in granting to unnaturalized for- 
eigners the right of suffrage in Kansas and Nebraska; as 
shown in its vacillating course on the Kansas and Ne- 
braska question ; as shown in the corruptions which per- 
vade some of the Departments of the Government; as 
shown in disgracing meritorious naval officers through 
prejudice or caprice: and as shown in the blundering 
mismanagement of our foreign relations. 

14. Therefore, to remedy existing evils, and prevent 
the disastrous consequences otherwise resulting there- 
from, we would build up the ‘‘ American Party ” upon 
the principles herein before stated. 

15. That each State Council shall have authority to 
amend their several constitutions, so as to abolish the 
several degrees and substitute a pledge of honor, instead 
of other obligations, for fellowship and admission inte 
the party. 

16. A free and open discussion of all political prince? 
ples embraced in our Platform. 


On the following day (Feb. 22,) the America= 
National Nominating Convention, composed 
mostly of the same gentlemen who had deliber- 
ated as the National Council, organized at Phila- 
delphia, with 227 delegates in attendance, 
Maine, Vermont, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
being the only States not represented. Ephraim 
Marsh, of New-Jersey, was chosen to preside, 
and the Convention remained in session till the 
25th, and, after disposing of several cases of 
contested seats, discussed at considerable length, 
and with great warmth, the question of the 
power of the National Council to establish a 
Platform for the Convention, which should be 
of binding force upon that body. Finally, Mr. 
Killinger, of Pennsylvania, proposed the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolwed, That the National Council has no authority 
to prescribe a Platform of principles for this Nominating 
Convention, and that we will nominate for President and 
Vice-President no man who is not in favor of interdict- 
ing the introduction of Slavery into Territory north 36° 
80' by congressional action. 

A motion to lay this resolution on the table 
was adopted, 141 to 59. A motion was then 
made to proceed to the nomination of a candi- 
date for President, which was carried, 151 to 
51, the Anti-Slavery delegates, or North Ameri- 
cans, as they were called, voting in the nega- 
tive, and desiring to postpone the nomination. 
But being beaten at all points, they (to the num- 
ber of about 50) either withdrew or refused to 
take any further part in the proceedings of the 
Convention, and many of them subsequently 
supported Col. Fremont for President. 

An informal ballot was then taken for Presi- 
dent, which resulted as follows: 


M. Fillmore, of N. Y..... 71 | John Bell, Tennessee. .¥5 
George Law, N, Y....... 27 | Kenneth Raynor, N. ©.. 2 
Garrett Davis, Ky...... 18 | Erastus Brooks, N. ¥.... 2 
John McLean, Ohio.... 7 |} Lewis D. Campbell, Ohio, 1 
R. F. Stockton, N. J..... 8} John M. Clayton, Del.... 1 
Sam. Houston, Texas... 6 

A formal ballot was then taken, when Mr, 
Fillmore was nominated as follows: 

Fillmore, 179; Law, 24; Raynor, 14; McLean, 13; 
Davis, 10; Houston, 3. 

Necessary to a choice, 122. 

Millard Fillmore was then declared to be the 
nominee. 

A ballot was then taken for Vice-President, 
and Andrew Jackson Donelson, of Tennessee, 
was nominated as follows: 


A. J. Donelson, Ten., 181; Percy Walker, Ala., 8 
Henry J. Gardner, Mass.,8; Kenneth Raynor, N. G, 8 


Mr. Donelson was then declared to be unani. 
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: i i -{and ample protection of persons and property from 
Piel pominated. pid Jthe Convention ad domestic violence and foreign aggression, 


journed. . 5. That it is the duty of every branch of the Govern- 
ea ment to enforce and practice the most rigid economy in 


DEMOCRATIU NATIONAL CONVENTION | conducting our public afairs, and that no more revenue 
J ps =e 


ought to be raised than is required to defray the neces- 
1856. 


Sary expenses of the government, and gradual but certain 
extinction of the public debt, 
This Convention met at Cincinnati on the 2d 
of June, and chose John E. Ward, of Georgia, 


6. That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be 
sacredly applied to the national objects specified in the 
to preside, and nominated James Buchanan on 
. the 17th ballot, as follows: 


Constitution, and that we are opposed to any law for the 
Ballots. Buchanan. Pierce. Douglas, Cass, 


distribution of such proceeds among the States, as alike 
inexpedient in policy, and repugnant to the Constitution, 

7. That Congress has no power to charter a National 
Bank ; that we believe such an institution one of deadly 


ae 135 122 83 5 | hostility to the best interests of this country, dangerous 
2 189 1193 34 6 to our republican institutions and the liberties of the peo- 
8 139} 119 82 5} | ple, and calculated to place the business of the country 
4. 141} 119 30 54 | within the control of a concentrated money power and 
5; 140 1193 81 5} | above the laws and will of the people; and the results of 
6. 155 1174 28 5¢ | the Democratic legislation in this and all other financial 
7 1434 89 58 5¢ | Measures upon which issues have been made between the 
8. 147} 87 56 5$ | two political parties of the country, have demonstrated 
9. 146 87 56 ¢ to candid and practical men of all parties their sound- 
10. 1504 S04 59} 5} | Ness, safety and utility in all business pursuits, 

11. 1474 80 63 5t 8. That the separation of the moneys of the Govern- 
12. 148 16 634 5} | Ment from banking institutions is indispensable to the 
18. 150 Tit 63 5} | Safety of the funds of the Government and the rights of 
14, 1524 75 63 5} | the people, : : 
15, 168} 8} 118} 42 9. That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the 
16, 168 ak 121 6 President the qualified Veto power, by which he is ena- 
rE 296 — = — | bled, under restrictions and responsibilities amply sufii- 


Mr. Buchanan having been unanimously cient to guard the public interests, to Suspend the passage 


nominated for President, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to ballot for a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, the first ballot resulting as follows: 

J. A. Quitman, Miss,.. 59} J. 0. Breckinridge, Ky.,. 55 


Linn Boyd, OG Ae” Soa 83] B. Fitzpatrick, Als. cath cll. improvements. 

A. V. Brown, Tenn.,... 29] H. Y. Johnson, @a.,.... 81] 40, That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in 
J. A. Bayard, Del.,.... 31 Trusten Polk, Man sien 5 | the Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in the 
T. J. Rusk, Texas,,..., 2: TaO: Dobbin, N. ©.,..... 18 Constitution, which makes ours the land of liberty and 


the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, have ever 
been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith ; and 
every attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citi- 
zens and the owners of goil among us ought to be re- 
sisted with the same spirit which swept the alien and se- 
dition laws from our Statute books, 

And whereas, Since the foregoing declaration was unie 
formly adopted by our predecessors in N ational Conyen- 
tion, an adverse political and religious test has been se- 
cretly organized by a party claiming to be exclusively 
American, and it is proper that the American Democracy 
should clearly define its relations thereto; and declare 
its determined opposition to all Secret political societies, 
by whatever name they may be called, 

Resolved, That the foundation of this Union of States 
having been laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and 
preéminent example of free government, built upon en- 
tire freedom in matters of religious concernment, and no 


On the second ballot, the name of Gen. Quit- 
man was withdrawn, as were also those of other 
leading candidates, and Mr. Breckinridge was 
unanimously nominated. 

The Convention adopted the following 


PLATFORM: 


Resolved, That the American Democracy place their 
trust in the intelligence, the patriotism, and the discrimi- 
nating justice of the American people, 

Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive feature 
of our political creed, which we are proud to maintain 
before the world as a great moral element in a form of 
government springing from and upheld by the popular 
will; and we contrast it with the creed and practice of 
Federalism, under whatever name or form, which seeks 
to palsy the will of the Constituent, and which conceives 
no imposture too monstrous for the popular credulity, 

Resolved, therefore, That entertaining these views, the 
Democratic party of this Union, through their delegates, 
assembled in general Convention, coming together in a 
spirit of concord, of devotion to the doctrines and faith 
of a free representative government, and appealing to 
their fellow-citizens for the rectitude of their intentions, 
renew and reassert before the American people, the 
declarations of principles avowed by them, when, on 
former occasions, in general Convention, they have pre- 
sented their candidates for the popular suffrage. 

1. That the Federal Government is one of limited power, 
derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants of 
power made therein ought to be Strictly construed by all 
the departments and agents of the Government, and that |}, 
it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful con- 
Btitutional powers, : 

2. That the Constitution does not confer upon the] 
General Government the power to commence and carry | 
on a general system of internal improvements. 

8. That the Constitution does not confer authority upon ps : 
the Federal Government, directly or indirectly, to assume } incipient Steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead 
the debts of the Several States, contracted for local and 
internal improvements, or other State purposes, nor 
would such assumption be just or expedient, 

4. That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal 


no party can justly be deemed national, Constitutional, 
or in accordance with American principles, which bases 
its exclusive organization upon religious opinions and 
accidental birth-place. And hence a political crusade in 
the nineteenth century, and in the United States of Ame- 
rica, against Catholics and foreign-born, is neither justified 
by the past history nor future prospects of the country, 
nor in unison with the spirit of toleration, and enlight- 
ened freedom which peculiarly distinguishes the Ameri 
can system of popular government, 

Resolved, That we reiterate with renewed energy of 


tutions, 

2. That the foregoing proposition covers and was ine 
tended to embrace the whole subject of Slavery agitation 
in Congress, and therefore the Democratic party of the 


‘alge 


ess to interfere with questions of Slavery, or to take © 


—_ 
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Union, standing on this national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known as 
the Compromise Measures, settled by the Congress of 
1850: “the act for reclaiming fugitives from service or 
labor ’’ included; which act, being designed to carry out 
an express provision of the Constitution, cannot, with 
fidelity thereto, be repealed, or so changed as to destroy 
or impair its efficiency. 

8. That the Democratic Party will resist all attempts 
at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the 
Slavery question, under whatever shape or color the at- 
tempt may be made. 

4, That the Democratic Party will faithfully abide by 
and uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions of 179T and 1798, and in the 
report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature in 1799 
' —that it adopts these principles as constituting one of 
the main foundations of its political creed, and is re- 
solved to carry them out in their obvious meaning and 
import. 

And that we may more distinctly meet the issue on 
which a sectional party, subsisting exclusively on 
Slavery agitation, now relies to test the fidelity of the 
people, North and South, to the Constitution and the 
Union— 

1. Resolwed, That claiming fellowship with and desir- 
‘ ing the codperation of all who regard the preservation 
of the Union under the Constitution as the paramount 
issue, and repudiating all sectional parties and platforms 
concerning domestic Slavery, which seek to embroil the 
States and incite to treason and armed resistance to law 
in the Territories, and whose avowed purpose, if con- 
summated, must end in civil war and disunion, the 
American Democracy recognize and adopt the principles 
/ contained in the organic laws establishing the Territories 

» of Nebraska and Kansas, as embodying the only sound 
and safe solution of the Slavery question, upon which 
the great national idea of the people of this whole coun- 
try can repose in its determined conservation of the 
. Union, and non-interference of Congress with Slavery in 
the Territories or in the District of Columbia. 

2. That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, 
confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in 
National Conventions, ratified by the people in the elec- 
tion of 1852, and rightly applied to the organization of 
the Territories in 1854. 

8. That by the uniform application of the Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and the ad- 
mission of new States with or without domestic Slavery, 
as they may elect, the equal rights of all the States will 
be preserved intact, the original compacts of the Consti- 
tution maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and ex- 
pansion of the Union insured to its utmost capacity of 
embracing, in peace and harmony, every future Armeri- 
can State that may be constituted or annexed with a 
republican form of government. 

Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, act- 
ing through the legally and fairly expressed will of the 
majority of the actual residents, and whenever the num- 
ber of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a Constitu- 
tion, with or without domestic Slavery, and be admitted 
into the Union upon terms of perfect equality with the 
other States, 

ResoWwed, finally, That in view of the condition of 
popular institutions in the Old World (and the danger- 
ous tendencies of sectional agitation, combined with the 
attempt to enforce civil and religious disabilities against 
the rights of acquiring and enjoying citizenship in our 
own land), a high and sacred duty is involved with in- 
creased responsibility upon the Democratic Party of this 
country, as the party of the Union, to uphold and main- 
tain the rights of evéry State and thereby the Union of 
the States—and to sustain and advance among us con- 
stitutional liberty, by continuing to resist all monopolies 
and exclusive legislation for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many, and by a vigilant and constant 
adherence to those principles and compromises of the 
Constitution — which are broad enough and strong 
enough to embrace and uphold the Union as it was, the 
Union as it is, and the Unionas it shall be—in the full 
expression of the energies and capacity of this great and 
progressive people. 

1. Resolwed, That there are questions connected with 
the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to 
no domestic question whatever. The time has come for 
the people of the United States to declare themselves in 
favor of free seas, and progressive free trade throughout 
the world, and, by solemn manifestations, to place their 
moral influence at the side of their successful example. 

4%. Resolved, That our geographical and political posi- 
tion with reference to the other states of this continent, 
no less than the interest of our commerce and the devel- 
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opment of our growing power, requires that we should 
hold sacred the principles involved in the Monrog doc- 
trine. Their bearing and import admit of no miscon- 
os and should be applied with unbending rigid- 
ity. 

8. Resolved, That the great highway, which nature as 
well as the assent of States most immediately interested 
in its maintenance has marked out for free communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, con- 
stitutes one of the most important achievements realized 
by the spirit of modern times, in the unconquerable 
energy of our people; and that result would be secured 
by a timely and efficient exertion of the control which 
we have the right to claim over it; and no power on 
earth should be suffered to impede or clog its progress 
by any interference with relations that it may suit our 
policy to establish between our Government and the 
government of the States within whose dominions it lies; 
we can under no circumstance surrender our prepon- 
pe regia in the adjustment of all questions arising out 
of it. 

4, Resolved, That, in view of so commanding an inter- 
est, the people of the United States cannot but sym- 
pathize with the efforts which are being made by the 
people of Central America to regenerate that portion of 
the continent which covers the passage across the inter- 
oceanic isthmus. 

5. Resolved, That the Democratic Party will expect of 
the next Administration that every proper effort be made 
to insure our ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
maintain permanent protection to the great outlets 
through which are emptied into its waters the products 
raised out of the soil and the commodities created by 
the industry of the people of our western valleys and of 
the Union at large. 

Resolved, Vhat the Administration of FRANKLIN 
Pierce has been true to Democratic principles, and 
therefore true to the great interests of the country; 
in the face of violent opposition, he has maintained the 
laws at home, and vindicated the rights of American 
citizens abroad ; and therefore we proclaim our unquali- 
fied admiration of his measures and policy. 


WHIG CONVENTION—1856. 


A Whig National Convention met at Balti- 
more on the 17th of Sept., 1856—Edward Bates, 
of Missouri, presiding. The nominations of 
Millard Fillmore for President, and Andrew J. 
Donelson for Vice-President, were unanimously 
concurred in, The Convention adopted the 
following 

PLATFORM : 


Resolwed, That the Whigs of the United States, now 
here assembled, hereby declare their reverence for, the 
Constitution of the United States, their unalterable at- 
tachment to the National Union, and a fixed determina- 
tion to do all in their power to preserve them for them- 
selves and their posterity. They have no new principles 
to announce; no new platform to establish; but are 
content to broadly rest—where their fathers rested— 
upon the Constitution of the United States, wishing no 
safer guide, no higher law. 

Resolved, That we regard with the deepest interest 
and anxiety the present disordered condition of our 
national affairs—a portion of the country ravaged by 
civil war, large sections of our population embittered by 
mutual recriminations; and we distinctly trace these 
calamities to the culpable neglect of duty by the present 
national administration. 

Resolwed, That the Government of the United States 
was formed by the conjunction in political unity of wide 
spread geographical sections materially differing, not 
only in climate and products, but in social and domestic 
institutions; and that any cause that shall permanently 
array the different sections of the Union in political hos- 
tility and organized parties founded only on geographical 
distinctions must inevitably prove fatal to a continuance 
of the National Union, 

Resolved, That the Whigs of the United States declare, 
as a fundamental article of political faith, an absolute 
necessity for avoiding geographical parties. The danger, 
so clearly discerned by the Father of his Country, has 
now become fearfully apparent in the agitation now 
convulsing the nation, and must be arrested at once if 
we would preserve our Constitution and our Union from 
dismemberment, and the name of America from being 
blotted out from the family of civilized nations, 
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Resolved, That all who revere the Constitution and 
the Union, must look with alarm at the parties in the 
field in the present Presidential campaign—one claiming 
only to represent sixteen Northern States, and the other 
appealing mainly to the passions and prejudices of the | 
Southern States ; that the success of either faction must 
add fuel to the flame which now threatens to wrap our 
dearest interests in a common ruin. 

fesolved, That the only remedy for an evil so appal- 
ling is to support a candidate pledged to neither of the 
geographical sections now arrayed in political antagon- 
ism, but holding both in a just and equal regard. We 
congratulate the friends of the Union that such a candi- 
date exists in Millard Fillmore. 

Resolved, That, without adopting or referring to the 
peculiar doctrines of the party which has already se- 
lected Mr, Fillmore as a candidate, we look to him as a 
well-tried and faithful friend of the Constitution ‘and the 
Union, eminent alike for his wisdom and firmness—for 
his justice and moderation in our foreign relations—for 
his calm and pacific temperament, so well becoming the 
head of a great nation—for his devotion to the Constitu- 
tion in its true spirit—his inflexibility in executing the 
laws; but, beyond all these attributes, in possessing the 
one transcendent merit of being a representative of 


| nominate candidates, 


neither of the two sectional parties now struggling for 
political supremacy. 

esolved, That, in the present exigency of political af- 
fairs, we are not called upon to discuss the subordinate 
questions of administration in the exercising of the 
Constitutional powers of the Government. It is enough 
to know that civil war is raging, and that the Union is in 
peril ; and we proclaim the conviction that the restora- 
tion of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency will furnish the best 
if not the only means of restoring peace. 

In the election which ensued, Mr. Fillmore 
received the vote of Maryland only, while Mr, 
Buchanan obtained those of the 14 other Slave 
States, and of New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois and California, making 172 in all. Col. 
Fremont received the votes of the eleven other 
Free States, making 114 in all, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, had they voted for Col. Fremont, 
would have given him the election. 


a 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION—1 860. 


A Republican National Convention assembled 
at Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, May 16th, 
1860, delegates being in attendance from all the 
Free States, as also from Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas,* the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Gov. Morgan, of New-York, as Chairman of 
the National Executive Committee, nominated 
David Wilmot as temporary Chairman, and he 
was chosen. The usual Committees on perma- 
hent organization, credentials, etc., were ap- 
pointed, and the Convention was permanently 
organized by the selection of George Ashmun, 
of Massachusetts, as President, with a Vice- 
President anda Secretary from each State and 
Territory represented. ‘A Committee, of one 
from each State and Territory, was appointed 
to draft suitable resolutions, or in other words 
a Platform, and the Convention adjourned. 

On the following day, an interesting debate 
arose on a proposition to require a vote equal 
to a majority of full delegations from all the 
States to nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-President; which, with the delegates actu- 
ally in attendance, would have been about 
equivalent toa two-third rule, This proposition 
was voted down, and the Convention decided, 
by a vote of 331 to 180, that only a majority of 


* The delegation from Tsxas has since been proved fraudulen 
having been got up in Michigan to effect a personal end, b 
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those present and voting should be required to 
The following Platform 
was adopted, and, without taking a ballot for 
President, the Convention again adjourned. 


PLATFORM OF 1860. 


Resolved, That we, the delegated representatives of the 
Republican electors of the United States, in Convention 
assembled, in discharge of the duty we owe to our con- 
stituents and our country, unite in the following decla- 
rations: 

1. That the history of the nation, during the last for: 
years, has fully established the propriety and necessity 
of the organization and perpetuation of the Republican 
party, and that the causes which called it into existence 
are permanent in their nature, and now, more than ever 
before, demand its peaceful and constitutional triumph. 

2. That the maintenance of the principles promulgated 
in the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the 
Federal Constitution, “ That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,”’ is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our Republican institutions ; 
and that the Federal Constitution, the Rights of the 
States, and the Union of the States, must and shall be 
preserved, 

3. That to the Union of the States this nation owes its 
unprecedented increase in population, its surprising de- 
velopment of materia} resources, its rapid augmentation 
of wealth, its happiness at home and its honor abroad ; 
and we hold in abhorrence all schemes for Disunion, come 
from whatever source they may: And we congratulate 
the country that no Republican member of Congress has 
uttered or countenanced the threats of Disunion so often 
made by Democratic members, without rebuke and with 
applause from their political associates ; and we denounce 
those threats of disunion, in case of a popular overthrow 
of their ascendency, as denying the vital principles.of a 
free government, and as an avowal of contemplated trea- 
son, which it is the imperative duty of an indignant Peo- 
ple sternly to rebuke and forever silence, 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of pow- 
ers on which the perfection and endurance of our politi- 
cal fabric depends; and we denounce the lawless invasion 
.by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of 
crimes, 

5. That the present Democratic Administration has far 
exceeded our worst apprehensions, in its measureless sub- 
serviency to the exactions of a sectional interest, as es- 
pecially evinced in its desperate exertions to force the 
infamous Lecompton Constitution upon the protesting 
people of Kansas; in construing the personal relation 
between master and servant to involve an unqualified 
property in persons ; in its attempted envorcement, every~- 
where, on land and sea, through the intervention of Con- 
gress and of the Federal Courts of the extreme preten- 
sions of a purely local interest; and in its general and 
Unvarying abuse of the power intrusted to it by a confid- 
ing people, 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the reckless 
extravagance which pervades every department of the 
Federal Government; that a return to rigid economy 
and accountability is indispensable to arrest the syste- 
matic plunder of the public treasury by favored parti- 
Sans; while the recent startling developments of frauds 
and corruptions atthe Federal metropolis, show that an 
entire change of administration is imperatively de- 
manded, 

7. That the new dogma that the Constitution, of itg 
own force, carries Slavery into any or all of the Territo- 
ries of the United States, is a dangerous political heresy, 
at variance with the explicit provisions of that instru- 
ment itself, with cotemporaneous exposition, and With 
legislative and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its 
tendency, and subversive of the peace and harmony of 
the country, 

8. That the normal condition of all the territory of the 
United States is that of freedom: That as our Republican 
fathers, when they had abolished Slavery in all our na- 
tional territory, ordained that “no person should be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or proper.y, without due process 
of law,” it becomes our duty, by legislation, whenever 


such legislation is necessary, to maintain this provision — 


of the Constitution against all attempts to violate it; and 
we deny the authority of Co..gress, of a territorial legis 
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lature, or of any individuals, to give legal existence to 
Slavery in any Territory of the United States, 

9. That we brand the recent re-opening of the African 
slave-trade, under the cover of our national flag, aided 
by perversions of judicial power, a3 a crime against hu- 
manity and a burning shame to our country and age; 
and we call upon Congress to take prompt and efficient 
measures for the total and final suppression of that exe- 
erable traffic. 

10. That in the recent vetoes, by their Federal Gover- 
nors, of the acts of the Legislatures of Kansas and Ne- 
praska, prohibiting Slavery in those Territories, we find a 
practical Plustration of the beasted Democratic princi- 
pie of Non Intervention and Popular Sovereignty embo- 
died in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and a demonstration 
of the deception and fraud involved therein. 

11. That Kansas should, of right, be immediately ad- 
mitted as a State under the Constitution recently formed 
and adopted by her people, and accepted by the House 
of Representatives, 

12. That, while providing revenue for the support of the 
General Government by duties upon imports, sound policy 
requires such an adjustment of these imposts as to en- 
courage the development of the industrial interests of the 
whole country : and we commend that policy of national 
exchangeg which secures to the working men liberal 
wages, to agriculture remunerating prices, to mechanics 
and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, 
labor, and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence. 

13. That we protest against any sale or alienation to 
others of the Public Lands held by actual settlers, and 
against any view of the Homestead policy which regards 
the settlers as paupers or suppliants for public bounty ; 
and we demand the passage by Congress of the complete 
and satisfactory Homestead measure which has already 
passed the House. 

14, That the Republican Party is opposed to any change 
in our Naturalization Laws or any State legislation by 
which the rights of citizenship hitherto accorded to immi- 
grants from foreign lands shall be abridged or impaired ; 
and in favor of giving a full and efficient protection to 
the rights of all classes of citizens, whether native or na- 
turalized, both at home and abroad, 

15. That appropriations by Congress for River and 
Harbor improvements of a National character, required 
for the accommodation and security of an existing com- 
merce, are authorized by the Constitution, and justified 
by the obligations of Government to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens. 

16. That a Railroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively 
demanded by the interests of the whole country; that 
the Federal Government ought to render immediate and 
efficient aid in its construction; and that, as preliminary 
thereto, a daily Overland Mail should be promptly 
established. 

17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive prin- 
ciples and views, we invite the codperation of all citi- 
zens, however differing on other questions, who substan- 
tially agree with us in their affirmance and support. 


On the following day, Friday, May 18th, the 
Chair having announced that the naming of 
candidates for President was in order, Wm. 
M. Evarts, of New-York, named William H. 
Seward. 

Mr. Judd, of Illinois, named Abraham Lin- 
coln. Mr. Dudley, of New-Jersey, nominated 
Wm. L. Dayton. Gov. Reeder, of Pennsylva- 
* vania, nominated Simon Cameron. Mr. Cart- 
ter, of Ohio, nominated Salmon P. Chase. 
Francis P. Blair, of Maryland, nominated Ed- 
ward Bates, of Missouri. 

Indiana seconded the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. Austin Blair, of Michigan, seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Seward; so also did Carl 
Schurz, of Wisconsin, Mr. Worth, of Minnesota, 
and Mr. Wilder, of Kansas. 

Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, nominated Judge Mc- 
Lean. 

Mr. Delano, of Ohio, seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Lincoln, as did also one of the delegates 
from Iowa. 

The balloting then proceeded, with the follow- 
ing result: 
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FIRST BALLOT, 


. ieee by 
ea e a gd 8 8 @ 
oS aC £10.89 
Tek Ghee 8, Sede eee 8S 
aHE om 3.6 Oole & Oo 
Maine.......... 10 6—-—- —- ~~ — — Se 
New-Hampshire 1 7 — — — — — 1—— 1%— 
Vermont.......— — — ee 10 
Massachusetts..21 4 — — — — —- — — — — — 
Rhode Island...— — —— 15%1%1—-——— 
Connecticut....—- 2 1— T—— 2——— — 
New-York...... TO —-— — — eee ee 
New-Jersey....— — — — — — 14— — — 
Pennsylvania... 1 4 — 474— 1 — — — — — — 
Maryland......38 ——— 8 ——-—--—-——-— 
Delaware...... ——-—--— 6-—--—- - - -- 
Virginia........8 14 — 1———— ——— — 
Kentucky...... 5 6 2—-— 1— 8— i—— 
ODO See oe verde — 8——— 4— &H—— — — 
Indiana .......— 26 — — — — — — — — — — 
Missouri....... ———-—-— 18 —- —- — —- —- —- = 
Michigan...... 122 — — — — — — — — — — ::-: 
TB O18 ies «hein — 23 — — — —- —- —- ~ — — 
TeX8S.:..-. i 
Wisconsin 10 —-— —- — — — eer ee 
NOW Sree cena 22@—- 11%1-~- i—-——— 
California. .... ~o mee ere eae ee 
Minnesota..... 8me— ee ere era eee ee 
Oregon ye secs. —— — —- BO Oe ee ee 
Territories. 
Kansas. 220. 6— — — — ee Ee 
Nebraska.-....2 1— 1——— 2——-—-—-—— 
Dis. of Columbia 2 — — — — — — — — — — — 
Total....178$102 8 50448 12 149 14 1 1 10 


Whole number of votes, 465. 
a choice, 233. 

The second ballot was then taken. 

Mr. Cameron’s name was withdrawn. 


Necessary to 


SECOND BALLOT. 


ph ha i hak ce 
Py eh eS 
a, CA OL et ee CS 
Mainesmeenn. Seve 210 6—- —- —- — — — 
New-Hampshire ....... 19—--—--—--—- — — 
VCrimiong iis ia aleteaveieecs — 10 —- —- —- — — — 
Massachusetts......... DO A nee my me ee me) 
Rhode Island.... a, 
Connecticut ........... —- 44——- 2— Q 
New-York... 2 sen see M7 —--—- -—- —- —- — — 
New-Jersey..........05 4—-—-— — — 10 — 
Pennsylvania........ . 2448 — 1 aA—- — — 
Maxylandiain.eten dees 8 —- § S- —- — eS KH 
Delaware. ate waactess —- 6—--—--—- —- — — 
Ar RIMIB Soe wees crc laa 814—- 1—- —- — — 
MONtUCK Cente eins ~~ CF 9 — —- 6 — — 
Ohio ea ee oe —- 14—-— 8 YB — — 
Indlanaiccd ysis — 2 —- —- — — — — 
MISH OUTI 60 sitiodie cis elec « —- — 18 —- —- — — — 
Michigan we ieteccaeler 2-—-—- —- - — — = 
THinoisn ence ROC EAR OE — 2—- —- —- —- — — 
ILOXOGEN I. site e ceteicctetele cts 6—- —- ere rear 
WISCONSID «oes cccrete cio 10—-—- -—- —- —- — — — 
TOW Se Soe nsec stents 2 5— — 4+ 4¢—- — 
Oalifornia, te. 5 tcemciies 8—- —- —- —- eee 
Minnesota gen. anes canes 8—- —- —- —- -—- 
Oregons see micate ies wo er be eK _- — 
Territories: 
Karigase iif, cco ccscessee GB a Se Ke Se 
NO@DrSSKSice) co tee ce 8 1t—-—--—- 2—- — 
District of Columbia... 2 — — — —- — — — 
i CS POA ee aay 181 85 2 8 423 10 2 


The third ballot was taken 
and cries for ‘‘the ballot.” Intense feeling 
existed during the voting, each vote being 
awaited in breathless’ silence and expectancy. 

The progress of the ballot was watched with 
most intense interest, especially toward the 
last, the crowd becoming silent as the contest 
narrowed down. Tho States, as called, voted as 
follows : 


amid excitement, 


* Proviously withdrawn. 
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THIRD BALLOT. 


4 ° S . 
States. 5 of . 3 § 8 
Fi, a ane eee 
a Ser et ae eee 
Main0setn....s. 10 — — 6 _- — 
New-Hampshire. 1 — —_ 9 - = 
Vertnont rie. cok: _- — — 10 - —_— 
Massachusetts,.,.18 — —- 8 _-_ — 
Rhode Island.,., 1 — u 5 1 — 
Connecticut. ..., 1.4 2 4 _-_ 
New-York....... 70 — mee hE ne 
New-Jersey....., — oe 8 a 1 
Pennsylyania.,,,..— — — 32 2 — 
Maryland......, 2 — Soe ed) Le ro 
Delaware... ..., —_- — — 6 _-_ — 
Virginia. 2.0.2... & — — 14 _-_ — 
Kentucky.....,, 6 — 4 18 _-_ — 
Ohioxnepee eee _- — 15 29 2 — 
Indianasen _- — — 26 _ — 
Missouri........ — 18 - — — | > 
Michigan......, 12 — = = — 
Jiinois ee ee _- — — 22 _-_ 
Texad steer 6 — - = oe) oe 
Wisconsin....... 10 — _- — -_-_ — 
OWaer anata, 2— + 5} _- = 
California......, § — _- = -_-_ 
Minnesota...... 8 — ew re Ca 
Oregon or rth 1 Fe = gaa A. aK 
Territories. 
ROSAS eavert. cs 6 — _-_ — _-_ — 
Nebraska... ... _ 2 1 _-_ — 
Dist. of Columbia 2. — _- = —) — 


18022 243 2314 
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This gave Lincoln 2313 votes, or within 23 of 


a nomination, 


Before the result was announced, Mr, Cart- 
ter, of Ohio, said—I rise, Mr. Chairman, to an- 
nounce the change of four votes from Ohio, 


from Mr, Chase to Abraham Lincoln. 


This announcement, giving Mr. Lincoln a 
majority, was greeted by the audience with the 
most enthusiastic and thundering applause. 

Mr. McCrillis, of Maine, making himself heard, 
said that the young giant of the West is now of 


age. Maine casts for him her 16 votes, 


Mr. Andrew, of Massachusetts, changed the 
vote of that State, giving 18 to Mr. Lincoln and 


8 to Mr. Seward. 


Mr. B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, desired to 
change the 18 votes of Missourito the gallant son 
of the West, Abraham Lincoln. Iowa, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, and Minnesota also changed 
their votes. The result of the third ballot 


announced: 


Whole number of votes cast .... -466 
Necessary to a choice. Pe ee neta wo 2O4 


Abraham Lincoln had received 354, and was 


declared duly nominated. 


On motion of Wm. M. Evarts, of New-York, 
seconded by Mr, Andrew, of Massachusetts, the 


nomination was then made unanimous. 


On motion of Mr. Evarts, of New-York, the 
Convention now took & recess till 5 o'clock, to 
afford time for consultation as to Vice-President. 

At 5 o’clock the Convention réassembled, 
listened to nominations, and then proceeded to 


ballot. 


The following is a record of the ballotings for 


Vice-President : 


[Norr.—Col.Fremont had sent a letter by one | 
of the delegates from California, withdrawing 
lis name from the list of candidates for Presj- 
lent. This letter was published before the 


neeting of the Convention. ] 
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| FIRST BALLOT, 
: : a 
= e d E ; 
4 | States, 5 nc g a s A a g 
= 4 he} 3 = 
z oa ee ae 
S CoA RH ee A's 
= Maines sicacks x 012 Fala hen Dees al Os amen eee ee 
— | New-Hampshire,..— —*— _ 105) 
2% Vermont. genes Bi OE heen tm cee 
aes Massachusetts....— 20 1 law ae 
1 | Rhode Island... ..— — — — 3 _ _ _ 
Mo Connecticut....... 2 | Duis tag itn Bit ek — 
— | New-York.....54..9 4 9 AL ABS esl pe Be ee 
— | New-Jersey...., ae keri Stee pea ee LE 
dy Pennsylvania...., AF V2} 24 Fach ie Se ee 8 — 
=) af Maryland ayaa “elie RO Tae Mie 
nie Delaware......... a eel Yi Dare ae ee 
ate MAE VAT RIN dene > pane DB rey mn” ce | anh ene 
bool Kentucky......4,.88 — te. a Le 
ae DIO Seen ny etek Fry pect bar beetle i oe ta ee 
pr Indiana esa eee 16 ify ryt 8 a — 
2 Missourl fiers Sy 2a g et i 
— | Michigan..... wos 5S i ae ae Qa 
most 9 | RED GI Serene itis 2G SO wD vee ee 
se TORAS ceiitastee se chi eee te ce | —- — 6 
2 Wisconsin...,., 2 ee eee yt See 
Sis" [LLU W al. «emanate rate ot ay We aE Be, RE ES 
a California........ Se eee OG Wh ees ne SS 
pal Minnesota........ Ne a kee ie meee ene WS _— 
Oregon Aceh Mee Cee ae es 
jay Territories. 
ae Kansas...., LI Lire Gaeta i a OLR | 
a Nebraska \cun — eee nae ee 
pits, Dist. of Columbia... 9° (St 


CMR ee) ee 


Total. wos... .1014 88t 51 58 194 1 g g 6 
Total 461. Necessary to a choice, 232, 


=" 


THE SECOND BALLOT, 


States. Hamlin, Clay. Hickman, 
Maine, 2) - ons Seven dirantn ea 16 — _ 
New-Hampshire. ,..... Se ae 10 — —_ 
Vertionts.. ssseeae sone ae tae 10 — — 
Massachusetts.............0..., 26 — 
Rhode Island....,............. 8 —_ — 
Connecticut.......... Fd 9 err 10 —_ 2 
New-York. os. es asusisis eta ee 70 _ — 
Wew-Jersey 51,2. <a Seen 14 — —_ 
Pennsylvania.................. 54 — — 
Maryland.s, 7. Choe ane 10 1 ~ 
Delawarers. ware eee we 6 -- — 
Witginianw. eno tier eSOn oe cey — 23 “= 
Mentucky.7.nn eee bala ofejeiicte eae — 28 — 
Ohio’®... Canis coneeece Mle tated. 46 — _— 
Indiqnig rus iy So. et ee aie | 14 — 
Missourl ec eater een LS 5 — 
Michigan 7, itu: Sylar ota \ 4 _— 
Sllinois #i2.%, ons gs see eae 20 2 —_ 
POXAB Sh cies oe de cs eke — 6 — 
Wisconsin rs. 22.8, antes gee 5 5 — 

PIS F Fadia. 2, ud pe: Ninian acre Le wus ~ ~ 
Californle jocéa ou MAL T 1 — 
Minnesota... .......50.0..., 7 1 — 
Oregon on tinct eshme ancpin een 8 _— 2 

Territories 
IPE CPP AR MAR I 0 2 1 3 
Wobraskii.. 0c... acccssl acti ae? — — 6 
District of Columbia...... Scenes. iG — _ 

Towsliss . ore bine lama eRe 867 86 18 

Massachusetts withdrew the name of Mr. 


Banks, and cast 26 votes for Mr. Hamlin. 

Pennsylvania withdrew the name of Goy. 
Reeder, and cast 54 votes for Mr. Hamlin. 

On motion of Mr. Blakey, of Kentucky, the 
nomination was made unanimous, 

Mr. J. R. Giddings, of Ohio, offered and the 
Convention adopted the following : 


all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
Several States, 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS. 


Mr. Ashmun made a brief speech, and the 
Convention adjourned sine die, with nine hearty 
cheers for the ticket. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE. 


The Convention previous to its adjournment 
made choice of the following gentlemen as the 
National Committee for the next four years: 


Matne—Cuar.es J. GILMAN, Brunswick. 
Neow-Hampshire—Guorce G. Foca, Concord, 
Vermont—LAWRENCE BRAINARD, St. Albans, 
Massachusetts—Joun Z, Gooprion, Stockbridge, 
Rhode Island—Tuomas G. TurNnER, Providence. 
Connecticut—GinEoN WELLES, Hartford, 

New- York—Epwin D, Morean, Albany. 

New-Jersey—DENnNinG Durr, N. Y. City. 

Pemnsylwania—Epwarp McPHERSON, Gettysburg 
Delaware—N atTHANIEL B, SmitHERS, Dover. 

Maryland—J ames ¥, WAGNER, Baltimore. 

Virginia—ALFreD CALDWELL, Wheeling, 

Ohio—Tnomas Spooner, Reading, Hamilton Co. 

Indiana—SoLomon Merepitu, Centerville, 

Illinois—NorMAN B. Jupp, Chicago, 
Michigan—Avstin Buatr, Jackson. 

Wisconsin—Caru Scuurz, Milwaukee. 

Jowa—Anvrew J. Stevens, Des Moines. 
Minnesota—Joun MoKvsick, Stillwater. 
Dissowri—Asa 8, Jonus, St. Louis, 

Kentucky—Oasstus M. Ciay, Whitehall. 

California—D. W. CarrsMan, Oroville. 

Oregon—W. FRANK JouNSON, Oregon City. 

Kansas—Witi1AM A, Puiuuips, Lawrence. 

Nebraska—0O. H. Irisu, Nebraska City. 

Dist. of Columbia, JoserH GERHARDT, Washington. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, May 18th, 
1860, the Committee organized by choosing the 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, of New-York, Chairman, 
and George G. Fogg, of New-Hampshire, Secre- 
tary. Subsequently, the following persons were 
constituted the Executive Committee: 

BE. D. MorGan, of New-York. 

GiDEON WELLES, of Connecticut. 

N. B. Jupp, of Illinois, 

Cart Scuurz, of Wisconsin, 

Joun Z. Goopricu, of Massachusetts. 
DENNING Durr, of New-Jersey. 

Geo. &. Foae, of New-Hampshire. 


CONSTITUTIONAL UNION CONVENTION— 
1860. 


A Convention of Delegates, coming from 
twenty States, and claiming to represent the 
** Constitutional Union Party,” met at Baltimore 
on the 9th of May, and nominated for President 
John Bell, of Tennessee, and for Vice-President 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. The ballot- 
ings for President resulted as follows : 


Ist. 2d. 1stepi2d, 
John Bell, ...... - 683 188 | Edward Everett,.. 25 9} 
Sam. Houston,.... 57 69| Wm. L. Goggin... 3 — 
John M. Botts,.... 94 7T| Wm. A. Graham,.. 22 18 
John McLean,.... 21 1] Wm. L. Sharkey,.. 7 8} 


J. J. Crittenden, .. 28 1] Wm. CO. Rives, ... 18 


Necessary toa choice, 1st ballot, 128; second 
ballot, 127. ‘ 

The nomination of Mr. Bell was thereupon 
made unanimous, 

Mr. Everett was unanimously nominated for 
Vice-President. 
the Convention adopted the following as 
their 


PLATFORM. 


Whereas, Experience has demonstrated that Plat- 
forms adopted by the partisan Conventions of the 
country have had the effect to mislead and deceive the 
people, and at the same time to widen the political 
divisions of the country, by the creation aad encourage- 
ment of geographical and sectional parties ; therefore, 
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Resolved, That it is both the part of patriotism and 
of duty zo recognize no political principle other than 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CouNTRY, THE UNION OF THE 
STATES AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAws, and that, 
as representatives of the Constitutional Union men of 
the country in National Convention assembled, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to maintain, protect and de- 
fend, separately and unitedly, these great principles of 
public liberty and national safety, against all enemies 
at home and abroad, believing that thereby peace may 
once more be restored to the country, the rights of the 
People and of the States reéstablished, and the Govern- 
ment again placed in that condition, of justice, fraternity 
and equality, which, under the example and Constitution 
of our fathers, has solemly bound every citizen of the 
United States to maintain a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 


— 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION—1860. 


A Democratic National Convention assembled 
at Charleston, 8. C., on the 23d of April, 1860, 
with full delegations present from every State 
in the Union, and double delegations from 
Illinois and New-York. One of the New-York 
delegations was elected by the State Nominating 
Convention which met at Syracuse the preced- 
ing autumn; while its rival was elected by 
districts, and led by Fernando Wood, Mayor of 
the commercial emporium. From Illinois, one 
of the delegations was favorable to Senator 
Douglas, and the other opposed to that gentle- 
man. ‘Tickets of admission were given by the 
National Committee to the former or ‘‘ Soft” 
Delegation from New York, thus deciding, so 
far as their power extended, against the Wood 
or ‘‘ Hard” contestants, who were understood 
to be opposed to the nomination of Douglas. 

Francis B. Flournoy, of Arkansas, was cho- 
sen temporary chairman, and the Convention 
opened with an angry and stormy debate on the 
question of the disputed seats. Mr. Fisher, of 
Va., presented a protest from Mayor Wood, 
on behalf of his delegation, against their 
exclusion from the Hall, The reading of the 
protest was ruled out of order, and, after a 
wrangling debate, committees were appointed 
on Permanent Organization and Credentials, 
and the communication of Mayor Wood was 
referred without reading to the latter. 

On the following day, the Committee on 
Organization reported the name of Caleb Cush- 
ing, of Mass., for President, with one Vice- 
President and one Secretary from each State, 
which report was adopted. They also reported 
arule ‘that in any State in which it has not 
‘“been provided or directed by its State Con- 
“vention how its vote may be given, the 
“ Convention will recognize the right of each 
‘delegate to cast his individual vote.” Which 
was also adopted, 

A Committee on Resolutions and Platform 
was now appointed; and it was voted that no 
ballot for President and Vice-President should 
be taken till after the adoption of a Platform. 
Adjourned. 

On the following day, the only progress made 
by the Convention was the settlement of the 
question of contested seats, by confirming the 
sitting delegates; that is, the ‘Softs” from 
New-York, and the Douglas men from Illinois. 
On the 26th, no progress was made, though 
there was much angry debate and many threats 
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of bolting on the part of delegates from the] ment 


Cotton States, unless their views in regard to 
Platform should be adopted. 

On the 27th, the Platform Committee, 
to agree, presented an assortment of Platforms, 
from which the Convention was expected to 
make its selection. The majority report, pre- 
sented by Mr. Avery, of N, C., was as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Platform adopted at Cincinnati be 
affirmed, with the following resolution: 

That the National Democracy of the United States 
hold these cardinal principles on the subject of Slavery 
in the Territories: First, that Congress has no power to 
abolish Slavery in the Territories ; second, that the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature has no power to abolish Slavery in 
the Territories, nor to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
therein, nor any power to destroy or impair the right of 
property in slaves by any legislation whatever. 

esolved, That the enactments of State Legislatures 


to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave 


Law are hostile in character, subversive of the Constitu- 
tion, and revolutionary in their effects. 

Wesolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect the rights of person and property on the 
high seas, in the T erritories, or wherever else its jurisdic- 
tion extends, 

Lesolwed, That it is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to afford protection to naturalized 
citizens from foreign countries. 

Lesolved, That it is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to acquire Cuba at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, 

The principal minority report, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, and 
signed by the members of. the committee 
from Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New-Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New-York, and Pennsylvania, (all the Free 
States except California, Oregon, and Massachu- 
setts), reaffirmed the Cincinnati Platform; de- 
clared that all rights of property are judicial in 
their character, and that the Democracy pledge 
themselves to defer to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on the subject ; ample protec- 
tion to citizens, native or naturalized, at home 
or abroad; aid to “a Pacific Railroad ;” the 
acquisition of Cuba, and that all State resistance 
to the Fugitive Slave Law is revolutionary and 
subversive of the Constitution, 

Gen. Benj. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented another minority report, reaffirming the 
Cincinnati Platform, and declaring Democratic 
principles unchangeable in their nature when 
applied to the same subject matter, 
recommending, in addition to the Cincinnati 
Platform, a resolution for the protection of all 
citizens, whether native or naturalized. 

Mr. Payne stated that his report, although a 
minority one, represented one hundred and 
Seventy-two electoral votes, while the majority 
report represented only one hundred and 
twenty-seven electoral votes, 

Mr. James A. Bayard (U.S. Senator), of Dela- 
ware, presented another series of resolutions, as 
follows: 

The first affirmed the Cincinnati Platform. 

The second declared that Territorial Govern- 
ments are provisional and temporary, and that 
during their existence all citizens of the United 
States have an equal right to settle in the Terri- 
tories without their rights of either person or 
property being destroyed or impaired by Con- 
gressional or Territorial legislation. 

The third, that it is 


failing | 


and only: 


the duty of the Govern-' 
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to protect the rights of persons or pro- 
perty on the high seas, in the Territories, or 
wherever else its constitutional authority ex- 
tends. 

The fourth that, when the settlers in a Terri- 
tory have adequate population to form a State 
Constitution, the right of Sovereignty com- 
mences, and, being consummated by their ad- 
mission into the Union, they stand upon an 
equal footing with the citizens of other States, 
and that a State thus organized is to be admit- 
ted into the Union, Slavery or no Slavery. 

The day was spent in fierce debate, without 
coming to a vote om any of these various propo- 
sitions, 

On the 28th, Senator Wm. Bigler, of Penn- 


. 


sylvania, moved that the majority and minority 
reports be recommitted to the Convention, with 
instructions to report in an hour, the following 
resolutions ; 


Resolwed, That the Platform adopted by the Demc- 
cratic party at Cincinnati be affirmed, with the following 
explanatory resolution: 

Resowed, That the Government of a Territory, or- 
ganized by an act of Congress, is provisional and tempo- 
rary, and, during its existence, all citizens of the United 
States have an equal right to settle in the Territory, 
without-their rights, either of person or property, being 
destroyed or impaired by Congressional or Tervitorial 
Legislation. 

fesolved, That the Democratic party stands pledged 
to the doctrine that it is the duty of Government to 
maintain all the constitutional rights of property, of 
whatever kind, in the Territories, and to enforce all the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in reference thereto. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the United States to 
afford ample and complete protection to all its citizens, 
whether at home or abroad, and whether native or 
foreign. 

Resolved, That one of the necessities of the age, in a 
military, commercial and postal point of view, is speedy 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific States ; 
and the Democratic Party pledge such Constitutional 
Government aid as will insure the construction of a 
railroad to the Pacific coast at the earliest practical 
period. 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party are in favor of 
the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on such terms ag 
shall be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain. 

Lesolved, That the enactments of State Legislatures 
to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, are hostile in character, subversive of the Consti- 
tution, and revolutionary in their effect, 


Mr. Bigler moved the previous question. 

Mr. W. Montgomery (M. C.), of Pennsylvania, 
moved to lay Mr. Bigler’s motion on the table. 
He did not regard asa compromise a proposi- 
tion for a Congressional Slave Code and the 
reopening of the African Slave Trade; but, 
learning that the adoption of his motion would 
have the effect of tabling the whole subject, he 
withdrew it. A division of the question was 
called for, and the vote was first taken on the 
motion to recommit, which was carried, 152 to 
151; but the proposition to instruct the com- 
mittee was laid on the table, 242} to 564, as 
follows : 

YEAS.—Maine, 8; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 
Massachusetts, 12}; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 5; 
New-York, 35; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 8; Mary-. 
land, 5}; Virginia, 15; North Carolina, 10; South Caro- 
lina, 8; Georgia, 10; Florida, 3; Alabama, 9; Louisi- 
ana, 6; Mississippi, 7; Texas, 4; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 
4; Kentucky, 5; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 18; Illinois, 11; 
Michigan, 6; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 4; California, '8}— 

Ee 


Nays.—Massachusetts, }; Connecticut, 1; New-J ersey, 
7; Pennsylvania, 15; Maryland, 24; Missouri, 9; Ten- 
nessee, 11; Kentucky, 7; Indiana, 6; Wisconsin, 5; 
California, 4; Oregon, 8—56}. 


Subsequently, on the same day, Mr. Avery, 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS. 


from the majority of the Committee on Platform, 
reported the following: 


Resolved, That the platform adopted by the Democratic 
party at Cincinnati be affirmed, with the following ex- 
planatory Resolutions: ' 

First, That the government of a Territory organized by 
an act of Congress, is provisional and temporary ; and, 
during its existence, all citizens of the United States have 
an equal right to settle with their property in the Territory 
without their rights, either of person or property, being des- 
troyed or impaired by congressional or territorial legislation, 
_ Second. That it is the duty of the Federal Government, 
in all its departments, to protect, when necessary, the 
rights of persons and property in the Territories, and 
wherever else its constitutional authority extends. 

Third, That when the settlers in a Territory having an 
adequate population form a State Constitution, the right 
of sovereignty commences, and, being consummated by 
admission into the Union, they stand on an equal foot- 
ing with the people of other States; and the State thus 
organized ought to be admitted into the Federal Union, 
whether its constitution prohibits or recognizes the institu- 
tion of Slavery. 

Fourth, That the Democratic party are in favor of the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on such terms as shall 
be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain, at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

fifth. That the enactments of State legislatures to de- 
feat the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, are 
hostile in character, subversive of the Constitution, and 
revolutionary in their effect. 

Sixth, That the Democracy of the United States recog- 
nize it as the imperative duty of this Government to pro- 
tect the naturalized citizen in all his rights, whether at 
home or in foreign lands, to the same extent as its native- 
born citizens. 

Whereas, one of the greatest necessities of the age, ina 
political, commercial, postal and military point of view, is 
a speedy communication between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic coasts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic party do hereby pledge 
themselves to use every means in their power to secure the 
passage of some bill, to the extent of the constitutional 
authority of Congress, for the construction of a Pacific 
Railroad, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 
at the earliest practicable moment. 


Mr. Avery took the floor, and spoke at length 
in favor of his report, and in the course of his 
remarks said : 


I have stated that we demand at the hands of our 
Northern brethren upon this floor that the great principle 
which we cherish should be recognized, and in that view I 
speak the common sentiments of our constituents at home ; 
and Lintend no reflection upon those who entertain a differ- 
ent opinion, when I say that the results and ultimate conse- 
quences to the Southern States of this confederacy, if the 
Popular Sovereignty doctrine be adopted as the doctrine 
of the Democratic party, would be as dangerous and sub- 
versive of their rights as the adoption of the principle of 
Congressional intervention or prohibition. We say that, in 
a contest for the occupation of the Territories of the United 
States, the Southern men encumbered with slaves cannot 
compete with the Emigrant Aid Society at the North. We 
say that the Emigrant Aid Society can send a voter to one 
of the Territories of the United States, to determine a 
question relating to slavery, for the sum of $200, while it 
would cost the Southern man the sum of $1500. We say, 
then, that wherever there is competition between the 
South and North, that the North can and will, at less ex- 
pense and difficulty, secure power, control and dominion 
over the Territories of the Federal Government; and if, 
then, you establish the doctrine that a Territorial Legisla- 
ture which may be established by Congress in any Terri- 
tory has the right, directly or indirectly, to affect the insti- 
tution of Slavery, then you can see that the Legislature by 
its action, either directly or indirectly, may finally ex- 
clude every man from the slaveholding States as ef- 
fectually as if you had adopted the Wilmot Proviso out 
and put. 2's" se. 

But we are told that, in advocating the doctrine we now 
do, we are violating the principles of the Cincinnati plat- 
form. They say that the Cincinnati platform is a Popular 
Sovereignty platform; that it was intended to present and 
practically enforce that great principle. Now, we who 
made this report deny that this is the true construction of 
the Cincinnati platform. We of the South say that when 
we voted for the Cincinnati platform we understood, from 
the fact that the Territories stand in the same position as 
the District of Columbia, that non-interference and non- 
intervention in the Territories was that same sort of non- 
interference and non-intervention forbidden in the Dis- 


it is not. 
you how the platform is made, because all you will have to 
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trict of Columbia. Now, we maintain that Congress has 
no right to prohibit or abolish Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Why? Because it is an existing institution. 
It becomes the duty of Congress under the Constitution to 
protect and cherish the right of property in slaves in that 
District, because the Constitution does not give them the 
power to prohibit or establish Slavery. Every session of 
Congress, Northern men, Southern men, men of all par- 
ties, are legislating to protect, cherish and uphold the insti- 
tution of Slavery in the District of Columbia. . . . . 

It is said that the Cincinnati platform is ambiguous, and 
that we must explainit. At the South, we have main: 
tained that it had no ambiguity; that it did not mean 
Popular Sovereignty; but our Northern friends say that 
it does mean Popular Sovereignty. Now, if we are 
going to explain it and to declare its principles, I say 
let us either declare them openly, boldly, squarely, 
or let us leave it as it is in the Cincinnati Platform. I 
want, and we of the South want, no more doubtful plat- 
forms upon this or any other question, We desire that 
this Convention should take a bold, square stand. What 
do the minority of the committee propose? Their solution 
is to leave the question to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, and agree to abide by any decision that may be 
made by that tribunal between the citizens of a Territory 
upon the subject. Why, gentlemen of the minority, you 
cannot help yourselves. That is no concession to us, 
There is no necessity for putting that in the platform, be- 
cause I take it for granted that you are all law-abiding 
citizens. Every gentleman here from a non-slayeholding 
State is a law-abiding citizen; and if he be so, why we 
know that when there is a decision of the Supreme Court, 
even adverse to his views, he willsubmit toit. . . . . 

You say that this is a judicial question. We say that 
But if it be a judicial question, it is immaterial to 


say is, ‘‘ this is a judicial question ;.the majority of the Con- 


vention were of one opinion ; I may entertain my own opin- 
ion upon the question ; let the Supreme Court settle it.” . . 


Let us make a platform about which there can be no 
doubt, so that every nfan, North and South, may stand 
side by side on all issues connected with Slavery, and ad- 
vocate the same principles. Thatis all we ask. All we 
demand at your hands is, that there shall be no equivoca- 
tion and no doubt in the popular mind as to what our 
principles are. 


Mr. H. B. Payne, of Ohio, replied at length, 
and, in the course of his argument, said: 


The question of Slavery had distracted the Courts and 
the party since 1820, and we hoped by the Compromise 
measures of 1850, the Kansas law of 1854, and the Plat- 
form of 1852 and 1856, that the policy of the Democratic 
party was a united and settled policy in respect to Afri- 
can slavery. .*. . . The Democracy of the North 
have, throughout, stood by the South in vindication of 
their constitutional rights. For this they claim no 
credit, They have simply discharged their constitutional 
duty; and, though some Southern Senators may rise in 
their places and stigmatize us as unsound and rotten, we 
say we have done it in good faith, and we challege contra- 
diction. We have supposed that this doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty was a final settlement of the Slavery difficulty. 
You so understood it in the South. We are not claiming 
anything in our Platform but what the Cincinnati Platform 
was admitted to have established. . . . . 

What was the doctrine of 1856? Non-intervention by 
Congress with the question of Slavery, and the submission 
of the question of Slavery in the Territories, under the 
Constitution, to the People. 

It is said that one construction has been given to the 
Platform at the South and another at the North. He 
could prove from the Congressional debates that from 
1850 to 1856 there was not a dissenting opinion expressed 
in Congress on this subject. 


To show that Squatter Sovereignty had been 
generally accepted as the true Democratic doc- 
trine, Mr. Payne quoted from eminent Southern 
Democratic Statesmen as follows: 

FROM A SPEECH OF HON. HOWELL COBB, OF GEORGIA. 
“YT stand upon a principle. I hold that the will of the 


majority of the people of Kansas should decide this ~ 


question, and I say here to-night, before this people and 
before this country, that I, for one, shall abide the deci- 
sion of the peoplethere, I hold to the right of the People 
to self-government, I am willing for them to decide this 
question,” 

FROM THE SAME. 


“T would not plant Slavery upon the soil of any por- 
tion of God’s earth against the will of the people. The 
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Government of the United States should not force the | then acting as Chairman of his Delegation, and now pre- 
institution of Slavery upon the people either of the senting the majority report announced: 

‘ Territories,’ or of the States against the will of the peo-| “North Carolina gives ten votes for the Platform, ane 
ple, though my voice could bring about that result,” will give ten thousand majority in November,” 

In his letter of acceptance, Mr. Buchanan, in an em- 
phatic and clear manner, thus expressed his views of 
this Platform : , 

“ The recent legislation of Congress respecting domes- 
tic Slavery, derived, as it has been, from the original 
and pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will 
of the majority, promises, ere long, to allay the danger- 
ous excitement. This legislation is founded on princi- 
ples as ancient as Free government itself, and in accord- 
ance with them has simply declared that the people of a 
Lerritory, like those of a State, shall decide for them- 
selues, whether Slavery shall or shall not ewist within 
their limits.” 

Mr. Payne had extracts yet behind of speeches from 
Stephens, of Georgia, one of the most distinguished States. 
men of the South—from Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana— 
Mason, of Virginia—more qualified, he admitted, but 
still emphatic. The Senator from Delaware, too, Mr, 
Bayard, had fully indorsed the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty. 

So had Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, and Judge 
Butler of South Carolina, Mr. Hunter of Virginia, cer- 
tainly one of the wisest and purest statesmen which the 
Democracy now numbers amongst her leaders in the 
land—he, also, says that the people shall have the right 
to decide on all questions relating to their domestic 
institutions. In his speech, he used these words, almost 
identical with the Platform of the minority : 

“*The bill provides that the Legislatures of these Ter- 
ritories shall have power to legislate over all rightful 
subjects of legislation consistently with the Constitution. 
And, if they should assume powers which are thought to 
be inconsistent with the Constitution, the Courts will de- 
cide that question whenever it may be raised. There is 
a difference of opinion among the friends of this measure 
as to the extent of the limits which the Constitution im- 
poses upon the Territorial Legislatures, This bill pro- 
poses to leave these differences to the decision of tne 
Courts. To that tribunal I am willing to leave this deci- 
sion, as it was once before proposed to be left by the 
celebrated Compromise of the Senator from Delaware,’? 

He also read an extract of a similar character from a 
speech by Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, one of the boldest 
men on the floor of the American Senate, taking ground 
in favor of non-intervention by Congress. 

Need he accumulate these extracts to show that not a 
single statesman who has figured in Congress, of late 
years, but has taken this high ground? 


Mr. Samuels, of Iowa, presented the follow- 
ing report on behalf of the minority of the 
Platform Committee: 


1. Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the Union, in 
Convention assembled, hereby declare our affirmance of 
the resolutions unanimously adopted and declared asa 
platform of principles by the Democratic Convention at 
Cincinnati, in the year 1856, believing that Democratic 
principles are unchangeable in their nature, when ap- 
plied to the same subject matters ; and we recommend 
as the only further resolutions the following : 

Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in the Demo- 
cratic Party as to the nature and extent of the powers 
of a Territorial Legislature, and as to the powers and 
duties of Congress, under the Constitution of the United 
States, over the institution of Slavery within the Terri. 
tories : . 

2, Resolved, That the Democratic Party will abideby 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the questions of Constitutional law. 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of the United States 
to atford ample and complete protection to all its citi- 
zens, whether at home or abroad, and whether native or 
foreign. 

4. Resolved, That one of the necessities of the age, in 
& military, commercial, and postal point of view, is 
speedy communication between the Atlantic and Pacifie 
States ; and the Democratic Party pledge such Constitu- 
tional Government aid as will insure the construction of 
a railroad to the Pacific coast, at the earliest practicable 

eriod. 
P 5. Resolved, That the Democratic party are in fayor 
of the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on such terms 
as shall be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain, 

6. Resolved, That the enactments of State Legislatures 
to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, are hostile in character, subversive of the Consti- 
tution, and revolutionary in their effect, 


Gen. Butler, of Massachusetts, again reported 


FROM A SPEECH OF VICE-PRESIDENT BRECKINRIDGE, 


“ But those who hold that the Territorial Legislature 
cannot pass a law prohibiting Slavery, admit that, unless 
the Territorial Legislature pass laws for its protection, 
Slavery will not go there, Therefore, practically, a 
Inajority of the people represented in the Territorial 
Legislature decides the question. Whether they decide 
it by prohibiting it, according to the one doctrine, or by 
refusing to pass laws to protect it, as contended for by 
the other party, is immaterial. The majority of the peo- 
ple, by the action of the Territorial Legislature, will 
yy a question, and all must abide the decision when 
made. 


FROM THE SAME, 


* But if non-intervention by Congress be the principle 
that underlies the Compromise of 1850, then the prohibi- 
tion of 1820, being inconsistent with that principle, should 
be removed, and perfect non-intervention thus be estab- 
lished by law. 

“ Among many misrepresentations sent to the country 
by some of the enemies of this bill, perhaps none is more 
flagrant, than the charge that it proposes to legislate 
Slavery into Nebraska and Kansas. Sir, if the bill con- 
tained such a feature it would not receive my vote. The 
right to establish involves the correlative right to prohi- 
bit, and, denying both, I would vote for neither,” 


FROM THE SAME, 


“Upon the distracting question of domestic Slavery, 
their position is clear, The whole power of the Demo- 
cratic organization is pledged to the following proposi- 
tions: That Congress shall not interpose upon this sub- 
ject in the States, in the Territories, or in the District of 
Columbia ; that the people of each Territory shall deter- 
mine the question for themselyts, and be admitted into 
the Union upon a footing of perfect equality with the 
original States, without discrimination on account of the 
allowance or prohibition of Slavery.” 


FROM A SPEECH BY HON. JAMES L, ORR, OF S. 0. 


“Now, I admit that there is a difference of opinion 
amongst Democrats as to whether this feature of Squat- 
ter Sovereignty be in the bill or not. But the great point 
upon which the Democratic party at Cincinnati rested 
was, that the government of the Territories had been 
transferred from Congress, and, carrying out the spirit 
and genius of our institutions, had been given to the 
people of the Territories,” 


FROM A SPEECH BY HON, A, HH. STEPHENS, OF GEORGIA, 


‘The whole question of Slavery or No Slavery was to 
be left to the people of the Territories, whether North 
or South of 36° 380', or any other line. The question was 
to be taken out of Congress, where it had been impro- 
perly thrust from the beginning, and to be left to the 
people concerned in the matter to decide for themselves, 
This, I say, was the position originally hela by the South 
when the Missouri Restriction was at first proposed. The 
principle upon which that position rests, lies at the very 
foundation of all our Republican institutions: it is that 
the citizens of every distinct and separate community 
or State should have the right to govern themselves in 
their domestic matters as they please, and that they 
should be free from intermeddling restriction and 
arbitrary dictation on such matters, from any other 
Power or Government, in which they have no voice,” 

Mr. Payne continued. But for consuming time, he 
could read for half an hour, to show that every eminent 
Southern man had held the Same opinion on the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, 

Mr, Payne would read from the Cincinnati Platform 
to ar what it laid down. All should be familiar 
with it: 

“The American Democracy recognize and adopt the 
principles contained in the organic laws, establishing the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the 
only sound and safe solution of the ‘Slavery Question’ 
upon which the great National idea of the People of this 
whole country can repose in its determined conserya- 
tism of the Union—non-interference by Congress with 
Slavery in State and Territory, or in the District of 
Columbia.” 

They nominated Mr. Buchanan on that Platform, 
agreed on by the representatives of every State in the 
Union, as the official record would show. There was not 
one dissenting voice in the whole list of States. In cast- 
ing the vote of North Carolina, his friend, Mr. Avery, 


| 
| 
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the Cincinnati Platform without | of the original resolution proposed by the gentleman 
alteration. from North Carolina. 

It was evident, even before the eee Mr. Butler’s Platform affirms the Cincinnati 
of the majority was presented, that it would | Platform, and adds a resolution for the protec- 


not be sustained by the Convention, though the | tion of citizens abroad. 
Free-State majority evinced not only willing- | The vote was then taken by States on Mr. Butler’s 
ness but anxiety to conciliate their Southern ples with the following result; yeas 105, nays 
brethren at any sacrifice not absolutely ruinous. |" yeqs—Maine, 3; Massachusetts, 8; Connecticut, 2}; 
The majority of the Convention, confident of | New-Jersey, 5; Pennsylvania, 16}; Delaware,3; Mary- 
their power to reject the majority report, were |!4nd, 54; Virginia, 124; North Carolina, 10; Georgia, 10; 
anxious for a vote; but the minority seemed irieiyc aeHia tc ea to Repereee + Mintesotss 
determined to stave off definite action for that| Nays—Maine, 5; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 
day, and carried their point by a system cur- Noe auhine uuede pee ca ER 34; 
aaa Chats Te at ” o : ew-yor ; New-Jersey, 2; fennsylvania > “lary- 
rently termed filibustering, which would have land, 23 ; Virginia, 24; South Carolina, 8 ; Florida, ie 
done no discredit to the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. The confusion and hub- 
bub which prevailed may be comprehended 


Alabama, 9; Louisiana, 6; Mississippi, 7; Texas, 4; 
Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 44; Tennessee, 1 ; Kentucky, 8; 
perhaps, by the following extract from the offi- 
cial report of the proceedings : 


(as a minority) 


Ohio, 23 ; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; Wiscon- 
sin, 5; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 2}; California, 4—198. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The minority report (that of Mr. Samuels) 

Mr. Bigler obtained the floor, and desired to suggest | was then read, and, after ineffectual attempts 
to the Convention that, by common consent, and without | to table the subject and proceed to a nomina- 

oo 7 . “7 ob z . 3 

any further struggle, they should adjourn. (Cries of “I tion, Ehcteanea swasstakens ands tie minority 


object !” ** I object !”’) P 
Mr. Hunter, of Louisiana.—I appeal to my Democratic | report was adopted as an amendment or substi- 
tute, as follows: 


friends of the South and my Democratie friends from all 
Yeas—Maine, 8; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 


parts of the Union——(Cries of “order!” * order!’ and 
’ the greatest disord vailing in the Hall. : 
ae Re SATCHEL Te ) Massachusetts, 7; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; New- 
York, 35; New-Jersey, 5; Pennsylvania, 12; Maryland, 


The President—The Chair begs leave, once for all, to 
state—and the Chair entreats the Convention to listen to 

? Beard : 84; Virginia, 1; Missouri, 4; Tennessee, 1; Kentucky, 
24; Ohio, 28; Indiana, 18; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; 


this declaration—that it is physically impossible for the 
Wisconsin, 5; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 4—165. 


Chair to go on in a contest with six hundred men as to 
Nays—Massachusetts, 6; New-Jersey, 2; Pennsyl- 


who shall cry out loudest; and unless the Convention 
willc t der, and gentl n take their places and mee 
ne Me ne eerie any : vania, 15; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 44; Virginia, 14; 
North Carolina, 10; South Carolina, 8; Georgia, 10 ; 


proceed in order, the Chair will feel bound in duty to 
the Convention as well as to himself, to leave the chair. : igh pare hed) oa 
(Applause.) The Chair will wait to see whether it is pos-| Florida, 3; Alabama, 9; Louisiana, 6; Mississippi, 7 ; 
sible to have order in the House. Texas, 4; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 5; Tennessee, 11; Ken- 
Mr. Samuels, of Iowa, appealed to the Convention to | tucky, 94 ; California, 4; Oregon, 8—138. 
listen to a proposition of Mr. Hunter of Louisiana, The question was then taken on the adoption 
The President.—The Chair will entertain no motion E . 5 
until the Convention is restored to order, and when that of the report rs amended, the vote being taken 
is done, the Chair desires to make another suggestion to | On each resolution separately, and with the ex- 
the Convention. The Chair has already stated that it is ception of the one pledging the Democratic 
physically impossible for him to go on with the business : Pea 
of the Convention, so long as one-half of the members vary, to abide by. the decisions of the Supreme 
are upon their feet and engaged in clamor of one sort or Court on the subject of Slavery in the Territo- 
another. The Chair begs leave to repeat that he knows | ries—which was rejected—they were adopted 
mt one remedy for such disorder, and that is for your by a vote which was nearly unanimous. 
residing officer to leave the chair. He, of course, Th l : f Miah Bete Ola 
vould deeply regret that painful necessity ; but it would e delegation from abama, Dy its Vnair- 
e a less evil than that this incessant confusion and dis-| man, then presented a written protest, signed 
order, presenting such a spectacle to the people of South by all its members, announcing their purpose to 
Carolina, should continue to prevail in this most honor- aha f th re ti Th 
able body of so many respectable gentlemen of the high-| W142Graw irom the Convention. acy were 
est standing in the community, engaged in debate‘and | followed by the delegations from Mississippi, 
Florida, Texas, all the Louisiana delegation 
except two, all the South Carolina delegation 
except three, three of the Arkansas delegation, 
two of the Delaware delegation (including 
Senator Bayard) and one from North Carolina, 


deliberation upon the dearest interests of the country. 
The order of their withdrawal was as follows: 


‘Applause. ) 
It was finally agreed that the vote should be 
aken the next day—or rather the following 
ALABAMA PROTESTS AND WITHDRAWS. 
Mr. Walker, of Alabama,—Mr. President, I am in- 
structed by the Alabama delegation to submit to this. 


Monday, and the Convention adjourned. 
On Monday the 80th, the President stated the 

Convention a communication, and, with your permission, . 

I will read it. 


questian as follows: 
To tHE Hon, Cates CUSHING, 


The* Convention wij] remember that, in the first 
place, the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr, Avery) 

President of the Democratic National Oonwen- 
tion, now in session in the City of Charleston, 


reported the resolutions of the majority of the commit- 
tee. Thereupon the gentleman from Iowa (Mr, Samuels) 
South Carolina : 
The undersigned delegates, representing the State of 


moved an amendment to these resolutions, by striking 
out all after the word “ resolved,’ and to insert the 
resolutions proposed by him, in behalf of a portion of 
minority of the committee. After which, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) moved, in behalf of an- 
other portion of the minority committee, to amend the| a)ahama in this Convention, respectfully beg leave to lay 
amendment, by striking out all after the word * re-| before your honorable body the following statements of 
solved,” and inserting the proposition proposed by him facta’: 
on behalf of that minority. The first question will] Qn the eleventh day of January, 1860, the Democratic 
be, therefore, upon the amendment moved by the gen-| party of the State of Alabama met in Convention, in the 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler). If that amend-| city of Montgomery, and adopted, with singular unani- 
ey: et ey cetee morgen! then sty i phen 1eo8 | mity, a series of resolutions herewith submitted ; 

© amendmens. Denaauer. he, senkieman, from sows ed by the Democracy of the State of Alabama in Con- 
(Mr. Samuels). If, however, the amendment of Mr. Se ttan aoecmbiadl That holding mi fad Pa principles upon 
Butler prevails, then that amendment will have taken | which they have heretofore affiliated and acted with the Na- 
the place of the amendment moved by Mr. Samuels, and | tional Democratic Party to be inferior in dignity and impor- 
the next question will be upon substituting it in the place | tance to the great question of Slavery, they content themselves 
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with a general re-affirmatce of the Cincinnati platform as to | spects subject to criticism, we should not have felt our- 


such issues, and also indorse said platform as to Slavery, 
together with the following resolutions : 

2. Resolved further, That we re-afiirm so much of the first 
resolution of the platform adopted in the Convention by the | 
Democracy of this State, on the 8th of January, 1856, as 
relates to the subject of Slavery, to-wit: ‘The unqualified 
right of the people of the Slaveholding States to the protection 
of their property in the States,in the Territories, and in the 
wilderness, in which Territorial Governments are as yet unor- 
ganized.”’ 

3. Resolved further, That in order to meet and clear away all 
obstacles to a full enjoyment of this right in the Territories, 
we re-aflirm the principle of the 9th resolution of the Plat- 
form adopted in Convention by the Democracy of this State, 
on the 14th of February, 1848, to wit: ‘ That it is the duty of 
the General Government, by all proper legislation, to secure 
an entry into those Territories to all the citizens of the United 
States, together with their property of every description, and 
that the same should be protected by the United States while 
the Territories are under its authority.” 

4. Resolved further, That the Constitution of the United States 
is a compact between sovereign and co-equal States, united 
upon the basis of perfect equality of rights and privileges. 

5. Resolved further, That the Territories of the United States 
are common property, in which the States have equal rights, 
and to which the citizens of every State may rightfully emi- 
grate, with their slaves or other property recognized as such 
in any of the States of the Union, or by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

6. Resolved further, That the Congress of the United States 
has no power to abolish Slavery in the Territories, or to pro- 
hibit its introduction into any of them. 

7. Resolved further, That the Territorial Legislatures, creat- 
ed by the legislation of Congress, have no power to abolish 
Slavery, or to prohibit the introduction of the same, or to im- 
pair by unfriendly legislation the security and full enjoyment 
of the same within the Territories; and such constitutional 
power certainly does not belong to the people of the Territo- 
ries in any capacity, before, in the exercise of a lawful authori- 
ye they form a Constitution preparatory to admission as a 

tate into the Union ; and their action, in the exercise of such 
lawful authority, certainly cannot operate or take effect before 
their actual admission as a State into the Union. 

8. Resolved further, That the principles enunciated by Chief 
Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, deny to 
the Territorial Legislature the power to destroy or impair, by 
any legislation whatever, the right of property in slaves, and 
maintain it to be the duty of thé Federal Government, in ail 
of its departments, to protect the rights of the owner of such 
property in the Territories; and the principles so declared 
are hereby asserted to be the rights of the South, and the South 
should maintain them. 

9. Resolved further, That we hold all of the foregoing propo- 
sitions to contain cardinal principles—true in themselves—and 
Just and proper, and necessary for the safety of all that is 
lear to us ; and we do hereby instruct our defegates to the 
Charleston Convention to present them for the calm consider- 
ation and approval of that body—from whose justice and 
patriotism we anticipate their adoption. 

10. Resolved further, That our delegates to the Charleston 
Convention are hereby expressly instructed to insist that said 
Convention shall adopt a platform of principles, recognizing 
distinctly the rights of the South, as asserted in the foregoing 
resolutions ; and if the said National Convention shall refuse 
to adopt, in substance, the propositions embraced in the pre- 
ceding resolutions, prior to nominating candidates, our dele- 
gates to said Convention are hereby positively instructed to 
withdraw therefrom. 

ll. Resolved further, That our delegates to the Charleston 
Convention shall cast the vote of Alabama as a unit, and a 
majority of our delegates shall determine how the vote of this 
State shall be given. : 

12. Resolved further, That an Executive Committee, to con- 
sist of one from each Congressional District, be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be, in the event that our delegates with- 
draw from the Charleston Convention, in obedience to the 10th 
resolution, to call a Convention of the Democracy of Alabama 
to meet at an early day to consider what is best to be done. 

Under these resolutions, the undersigned received their 
appointment, and participated in the action of this Con- 
vention. 

By the resolution of instruction, the tenth in the series, 
we were directed to insist that the platform adopted by 
this Convention should embody, “in whole,” the proposi- 
tions embraced in the preceding resolutions, prior to 
nominating candidates. 

Anxious, if possible, to continue our relations with this 
Convention, and thus to maintain the nationality of the 
Democratic party, we agreed to accept, as the substance 
of the Alabama platform, either of the two reports sub- 
mitted to this Convention by the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions—this majority representing not only 
a majority of the States of the Union, but also the only 
States at all likely to be carried by the Democratic party 
in the Presidential election. We beg to make these re- 
ports a part of this communication, 


[See heretofore the two sets of resolutions re- 
ported by Mr. Avery. ] 


These reports received the indorsement in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of every Southern State, and, had 
either of them been adopted as the platform of principles 
of the Democratic party, although possibly in some re- 


selves in duty bound to withhold our acquiescence, . 


But it has been the pleasure of this Convention, by an 
almost exclusive sectional vote, not representing a mae 
jority of the Democratic electoral vote, to adopt a plate 
form which does not, in our opinion, nor in the opinion 
of those who urge it, embody in substance the principles 
of the Alabama resolutions. That Platform is as follows : 


[Here follow Mr. Samuels’ resolutions as adop- 
ted. See Platform. | 


The points of difference between the Northern and 
Southern Democracy are; 

Ist. As regards the status of Slavery as a political in- 
stitution in the Territories whilst they remain Territories, 
and the power of the people of a Territory to exclude it 
by unfriendly legislation; and 

2d. As regards the duty of the Federal Government to 
protect the owner of slaves in the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty in the Territories so long as they remain such, 

This Convention has refused, by the Platform adopted, 
to settle either of these propositions in favor of the South, 
We deny to the people of a Territory any power to legis- 
late against the institution of Slavery; and we assert 
that itis the duty of the Federal Government, in all its 
departments, to protect the owner of slaves in the enjoy- 
ment of his property in the Territories. These princi- 
ples, as we state them, are embodied in"the Alabama 
Platform. 

Here, then, is a plain, explicit and direct issue between 
this Convention and the constituency which we have the 
honor to represent in this body, 

Instructed as we are, not to waive this issue, the con- 
tingency, therefore, ‘has arisen, when, in our opinion, it 
becomes our duty to withdraw from this Convention. 
We beg, sir, to communicate this fact through you, and 
to assure the Convention that we do so in no spirit of 
anger, but under a sense of imperative obligation, pro- 
perly appreciating its responsibilities and cheerfully sub- 
initting to its consequences, 

L. P. WaLker, Chairman, 

J.S. Lyon, 

Joun A. WINSTON, 

RogeErt G, Scorr, 


O. O. HAaRPer, 
Lewis H. Caro, 
JNo. W, Portis, 
¥. G. Norman, 


A. B. MEEK, W. C. GuiLp, 

J. R. BREARB, JuLius 0. B. Mircur.y, 
H. D. Smiru, W. OC, SHERROD, 

Jas. IRwin, G. G. Grirrin, 

W. L. Yancey, J. T. BRADFORD, 

D. W. Bane. T. J. Burnett, 


N. H. R. Dawson, 
R, M. Parton, 
W. ©. McIver, 


Mr. Walker also presented a resolution to the 
effect that no other person than the retiring dele- 
gates had any authority to represent Alabama 
in the Convention. 

The Alabama delegation then withdrew from 
the hall, 


A. G. Henry, 
Wm. M. Brooks, 
R. CHAPMAN, 


MISSISSIPPI WITHDRAWS. 


Mr. Barry, of Mississippii-I am instructed by the 
Mississippi delegation to state that they retire from the 
Convention with the delegation from Alabama. (Cheers.) 
They have prepared a protest, which they desire to sub- 
mit, but by accident it is not now here. I desire also to 
state that they have adopted unanimously a resolution 
that they are the only delegates—which is uncontested— 
and that no one is or shall be authorized to represent 
them in their absence upon the floor of the Convention, 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Mouton, of Louisiana.—Mr, President, I have but 
a short communication to make to the Convention. Ido 
not do it asan individual, I am authorized to say by 
the delegates representing Louisiana in this Convention, 
that they will not participate any longer in the proceed- 
ings of this Convention. (Cheers.) Heretofore we have 
been in the habit of saying that the Democracy of the 
country was harmonious. (Laughter.) Can we say so 
to-day with any truth? Are we not divided, and divided 
in such a manner that we can never be reconciled, be- 
cause we are divided upon principle? Can we agree to 
the Platform adopted by the majority of the Convention, 
and then go home to our constituents and put one con- 
struction on it, while Northern Democrats put another ? 
No, Mr. President, I think I speak the sentiment of my 
State when I say that she will never play such a part. 
(Cheers.) If we are to fight the Black Republicans to- 
gether, let us do it with a bold front; let us use the same 
arms; let us sustain the same principles. I was willing, 
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this morning, in order to do away with the necessity of 
all these votes, and to ascertain if there was a majority 
here ready to impose upon us such a Platform—I was 
willing, myself, that the majority of the Convention should 
retire and prepare such a Platform as suited them, and 
to take a vote upon it, and if that Platform did not give 
as those guarantees which we are entitled to under the 
Constitution, then we would have been ready to do what 
we are now doing. The Platform which the majority of 
this Convention has adopted does not give us those guar- 
antees wiiich we are entitled to for the protection of our 
property in the Territories. We wish to wear no two faces 
in this contest. We wish to meet the B'ack Republicans 
with their abominable doctrines boldly ; and if our friends, 
the Democrats from the Free States, cannot join us and 
fight with us, we must fight our own battle. Weare ready 
‘© meet the issue made by the Black Republicans like 
men, but we shall battle for what we conceive to be the 
truth, and not for profit. For these reasons, {f am autho- 
rized by my delegation to announce that they withdraw 
from the Convention, At#he same time, I should state 
the fact that two of the delegation do not join us in this 
movement. (Loud cheers.) At the same time, I should 
state that those who sent us here instructed us to vote as 
a unit, and we contend, therefore, that we are entitled to 
give the whole vote of the State, and that no one else is 
entitled to give it or to divide it. 


Mr. Mouton made some additional remarks, 
but owing to the confusion which prevailed in 
the hall, the reporter was unable to hear them. 


Mr. Glenn, of Mississippii—Mr. President and gentle- 
men of this Convention: For the first time, for the only 
time, for the last time, in the name of the State that I 
have the honor in part to represent here, I desire to say 
but a few words to this Convention, I hold in my hand 
the solemn act of her delegation upon this floor, and I 
say to you, gentlemen, that it is not a hasty action; that 
it is not one conceived in passion, or carried out in caprice 
or disappointment. It is the firm resolve of the great 
body of the people whom we represent, which was ex- 
pressed in the Convention that sent us here, and that re- 
solve, that people, and we, their representatives, will 
maintain at all cost and at all hazards. (Loud cheers.) 

We came here not to dictate to the representatives of 
other sovereign States. Since we have been here, our in- 
tercourse has been courteous so far as personalities are 
concerned. We have all sought, and I believe have all 
been able, to conduct ourselves as gentlemen. But we did 
not come here to exercise the courtesies of life alone. 
We came to settle the principles upon which our party 
must rest and must stand, We came here, gentlemen of 
the North, not to ask you to adopt a principle which you 
could say was opposed to your consciences and to your 
principles. We did not believe it to be so. We came as 
equal members of a common confederacy, simply to ask 
you to acknowledge our equal rights within that confede- 
racy. (Cheers.) Sir, at Cincinnati we adopted a Plat- 
form on which we all agreed. Now answer me, ye men 
of the North, of the East, of the South, and of the West, 
what was the construction placed upon that Platform in 
different sections of the Union? You at the West said it 
meant one thing. we of the South said it meant another. 
Either we were right or you were right; we were wrong 
or you were wrong. We came here to ask you which was 
right and which was wrong. You have maintained your 

osition. You say that you cannot give us an acknow- 
edgment of that right,which I tell you here now, in 
coming time will be your only safety in your contests 
with the Black Republicans of Ohio and of the North, 
(Cheers.) 

Why, sir, turn back to the history of your own leading 
men. There sits a distinguished gentleman, (Hon. Charles 
E. Stuart, of Michigan,) once a representative of one of 
the sovereign States of the Union in the Senate, who 
then voted that Congress had the constitutional power to 
pass the Wilmot Proviso, and to exclude Slavery from the 
Territories; and now, when the Supreme Court has said 
that it has not that power, he comes forward and tells 
Mississippians that that same Congress is impotent to 
protect that same species of property. There sits my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Pugh,) 
who, but a few nights since, told us from that stand that 
if a Territorial Government totally misused their powers 
or abused them, Congress could wipe out that Territorial 
Government altogether. And yet, when we come here 
and ask him to give us protection in case that Territorial 
Government robs us of our property and strikes the star 
which answers to the name of Mississippi from the flag of 
the Union, so far as the Constitution gives her protection, 
he tells us, with his hand upon his heart—as Gov. Payne, 
of Ohio, had befure done—that they will part with their 
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lives before they will acknowledge the principle which we 
contend for. 

Gentlemen, in such a situation of things in the Conven- 
tion of our great party, it is right that we should part. 
Go your way, and we will go ours. The South leaves you 
—not like Hagar, driven into the wilderness, friendless 
and alone—but I tell Southern men here, and for them, I 
tell the North, that, in less than sixty days, you will find 
a united South standing side by side with us. (Prolonged 
and enthusiastic cheering.) 

We stand firm and immovable, and while we respect 
you, we must respect ourselves, And, gentlemen, let me 
say to you of the North now, that the time may come 
when you will need us more than we need you. I speak 
to those who represent ‘‘ the green hills of New England ;” 
I speak to the ‘‘imperial center” of the Union. There 
slumbers in your midst a latent spark—not of political 
sectionalism, but of social discord—which may yet re- 
quire the conservative principles of the South to save 
your region of country from anarchy and confusion. 
We need not your protection. The power of the Black 
Republicans is nothing to us. We are safe in our own 
strength and security, so long as we maintain our rights. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you too long. I ask, in 
conclusion, that the few words which are here written— 
words of courtesy, but words of truth. so faras my glori- 
ous State is concerned—may be read in your hearing. 


Mr. Mathews, of Mississippi, then read the 
following document. 


To the President of the Democratic Convention : 


Sir: As Chairman of the delegation, which has the 
honor to represent the State of Mississippi upon this 
floor, I desire to be heard by you and by the Convention. 

In common consultation we have met here, the repre- 
sentatives of sister States, to resolve the principles of a 
great party. While maintaining principles, we profess 
no spirit save that of harmony, conciliation, the success 
of our party, and the safety of our organization. But to 
the former the latter must yield—for no organization is 
valuable without it, and no success is honorable which 
does not crown it. 

We came here simply asking a recognition of the equal 
rights of our State under the laws and Constitution of our 
common Government; that our right to property should , 
be asserted, and the protection of that property, when 
necessary, should be yielded by the Government which 
claims our allegiance. We had regarded government 
and protection as correlative ideas, and that so long as 
the one was maintained the other still endured. 

After a deliberation of many days, it has been an- 
nounced to us by a controlling majority of Representa- 
tives of nearly one-half the States of this Union, and that 
too, in the most solemn and impressive manner, that our 
demand cannot be met and our rights cannot be recog- 
nized. While it is granted that the capacity of the 
Federal Government is ample to protect all other pro- 
perty within its jurisdiction, it is claimed to be impotent 
when called upon to act in favor of a species of property 
recognized in fifteen sovereign States. Within those 
States, even Black Republicans admit it to be guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and to be only assailed by a Higher 
Law; without them, they claim the power to prohibit or 
destroy it. Thecontroling majority of Northern repre- 
sentatives on this floor, while they deny all power to 
destroy, equally deny all power to protect ; and this, they 
assure us, is, and must, and shall be the condition of our 
cobperation in the next Presidential election. 

In this state of affairs, our duty is plain and obvious, 
The State which sent us here, announced to us her prin- . 
ciples. In common with seventeen of her sister States, 
she has asked a recognition of her Constitutional rights, 
These have been plainly and explicitly denied to her. 
We have offered to yield everything except an abandon- 
ment of her rights—everything except her honor—and 
it has availed us nothing. 

As the Representatives of Mississippi, knowing her 
wishes—as honorable men, regarding her commands—we 
withdraw from the Convention, and, as far as our action 
is concerned, absolve her from all connection with this 
body, and all responsibility for its action, 

To you, sir, as presiding officer of the Convention while 
it has existed in its integrity, we desire, collectively as a 
delegation, and individually as men, to tender the highest 
assurances of our profound respect and consideration. 

Signed: D. C, Glen, Chairman of the Mississippi dele- 
gation; George H, Gordon, James Drone, Beverly 
Mathews, J. T. Simms, Joseph R. Davis, W. S. Wilson, 
Isaac Enloe, Charles Edward Hocker, W. H. H, Tison, 
Ethelbert Barksdale, W. 8. Barry, J. M.. Thomson. 


Mr. Mathews then announced that a meeting 
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of all those who sympathized with them in this | ieee a ees hae and a we oat iin 
. : ) : 3 “indest feelings of our hearts. ) 
movement would be held at 8 o'clock this Oven | without any unkind feeling. Werespect you as gentle- 
Ing, in St. Andrew’s Hall, men, but differing, as we do, upon principles vital to our 
The Mississippi delegation then withdrew from | most sacred interests, in the same spirit of wisdom and 
the Convention affection which caused Abraham and Lot to pass on, one 
: in one direction and the other in a different one, we bid 
you a most respectful adieu, (Loud cheers.) One more 
remark, and I havedone, The delegation from the State 
of Florida has unanimously passed a resolution that no 
one is authorized, when we shall retire, to represent 
Florida in this Convention, I confess, in all frankness, 
that I deem the resolution wholly unnecessary, because 
I believe there is too high a sense of honor amongst gen- 
tlemen here from the North, and the Last, and the West, 
to permit any man to skulk in here to represent Florida, 
m Mr. Eppes, of Florida, then read the following protesta- 
ion: 


SOUTH CAROLINA WITHDRAWS. 


The Hon. James Simons, of South Carolina.—Mr. Pre- 
sident, I am directed by the delegation from South Caro- 
lina respectfully to present the following document. 


To THe Hon. Cates CusHING, 
President of the Charleston Convention: 


We, the undersigned Delegates appointed by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of South Carolina, beg leave re- 
spectfully to state that, according to the principles enunci- 
ated in their Platform at Columbia, the power, either of 
the Federal Government or of its agent, the Territo- 
rial Government, to abolish or legislate against property 
in slaves, by either direct or indirect legislation, is especi- 
ally denied; and as the Platform adopted by the Conyen- 
tion palpably and intentionally prevents any expression 
affirming the incapacity of the Territorial Government so 
to legislate, that they would not be acting in good faith to 
their principles, or in accordance with the wishes of their 
constituents, to longer remain in this Convention, and 
they hereby respectfully announce their withdrawal there- 
from. 


To THE Hon. Cates CUSHING, 
President of the Democratic National Convention : 


The undersigned, Democratic delegates from the State 
of Florida, enter this their solemn protest against the 
action of the Convention in voting down the Platform of 
the majority. 

Florida, with her Southern sisters, is entitled to a clear 
and unambiguous recognition of her rights in the Terri- 
tories, and this being refused by the rejection of the 
majority report, we protest against receiving the Cincin- 
nati Platform with the interpretation that it favors the 


James Smons Tos. Y. Smons, doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty in the Territories— 
Ss. McGowan, Jas. PartERson, which doctrine, in the name of the people represented by 
B. H. Witson B. H. Brown us, we repudiate, } 

R. B. Boytston, J. A. Merrs,’ TJ. Eppes, B. F. Wardlaw, John Milton, J. B. Owens, 
Jas, H. WirHErsPoon, Joun 8. Preston, C. F. Dyke, delegates from Florida. 


The delegates from Florida, before retiring, have 
unanimously adopted the following Resolution; 
Resolwed, That no person, not a regularly appointed 
delegate, has a right to cast the vote of the State ot 
Florida in this Convention, 
JouN Mitton, Chairman of Delegation. 


E. W. Carrs, FRANKLAND GAILLARD, 


G. N. Reynoxps, Jr. 

The reading of this paper was greeted with 
frequent bursts of most enthusiastic cheering 
on the floor and in the galleries. 

I am further instructed to say, that the communication 
is signed by all the delegation but three members, 

The South Carolina delegation then withdrew 
-from the Convention amidst loud cheering. 


TEXAS WITHDRAWS, 


Mr. Bryan, of Texas, who was received with loud cheers, 
said: Mr. President and gentlemen of the Convention— 
Texas, through her delegates on this floor, on the land ot 
Calhoun, where ‘ truth, justice. and the Constitution” 
was proclaimed to the South, Says to the South—this day 
you stand erect, (Loud cheers.) Whilst we deprecate 
the necessity which calls for our parting with the dele- 
gates from the other States of this Confederacy, yet it is 
an event that we, personally, have long looked to, Edu- 
cated in a Northern College, I there first learned that 
there was a North and a South ; there were two literary 
Societies, one Northern and the other Southern. In the 
Churches, the Methodist Church, the Baptist Church, the 
Presbyterian Church, are North and South. Gentlemen 
of the North and Northwest, God grant that there may 
be but one Democratic party! It depends upon your 
action, when you leave here, whether it shall be so. Give 
not aid and comfort to the Black Republican hosts ; but 
say to the South, “ You are our equals in this Confederacy, 
and your lives, your persons and property, equally with 
those of the Northern States, are protected by the Con- 
stitution of the Federal Union.” What is it that we, the 
Southern Democrats, are asking you to acknowledge ? 
Analyze it and see the meaning ; and it is this—that we 
will not ask quite as much of you as the Black Republi- 
cans, and if you only grant what we ask, we can fight 
them. We blame you not if you really hold these opinions, 
but declare them openly, and let us Separate, as did 
Abraham and Lot, Ihave been requested to read this 
protest on the part of the delegates from Texas, and to 
ask the courtesy of the Convention that it be spread upon 
the minutes of its proceedings. 


FLORIDA RETIRES. 


Mr. Milton, of Florida.—Mr., President: Representing 
the State of Florida, it is with feelings of sadness that I 
present myself before you to bid adieu to the men of 
talent and men of high and noble feelings from the North 
and West, who have met us here upon this occasion, 
But differences have arisen between us which, as honor- 
able men, we cannot adjust. It has been asked, time and 
again, why we should inyite gentlemen from the North- 
west, the North and the East, to come and occupy higher 
ground than we did when we stood together and 
triumphed on the Cincinnati Platform? Since that time, 
gentlemen, according to your own report, a mighty 
power has arisen in your midst, deriving much of its 
Strength and support from the Democrats of the North. 
I allude to the Black Republican party—a party which 
promulgates to the country that they have a higher law, 
a law known only to themselyes—I hope not known to 
you—but superior to the Constitution. And, gentlemen, 
let me tell you that we came here expecting to be met 
hand in hand, and heart in heart, and to have formed a 
line shoulder to shoulder with you to drive back this 
swelling tide of fanaticism, But, gentlemen, how have 
we been met by you? Iam proud to say that we have 
been met with high-toned generosity by Oregon and Gali- 
fornia, (Cheers.) Iam proud to say that supporters of 
our claim for equal rights have boldly presented them- 
selves from the good old State of Pennsylvania, (Cheers.) 
While we have entertained great respect for your talent 
and integrity, yet we bid adieu to you of the Northwest 
Without so much feeling of regret, as you have hardened 
your hearts and stiffened your necks against the rights of 
the South, (Cheers and laughter.) But, we say to you, 
gentlemen from Oregon and California, and Pennsylvania 
and other States, who have come forward with the hand 
of fellowship, that we part from you with feelings of 
heartfelt sorrow, 

Mr, Randall, of Pennsylvania.—And New-Jersey. 

Mr. Milton.—I did not forget New-Jersey, nor could I 
forget Massachusetts, My remark was general. Where- 
ever and whenever a gentlemen from the North, the 
East or the West, has had the manliness to rise up and 
vindicate our rights, our hearts have been at his com- 
mand. (Cheers.) : 

We thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesies we have 


Hon. Cares Cusurne, ¢ 
President of the Democratic National Convention + 


The undersigned, delegates from the State of Texas, 
would respectfully protest against the late action of this 
Convention, in refusing to adopt the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Resolutions, which operates as the 
virtual adoption of principles affirming doctrines in 0 po- 
sition to the decision of the Supreme Court in the red | 
Scott case, and in conflict with the Federal Constitution, 
and especially opposed to the platform of the Democratic 
party of Texas, which declares: 

1st. That the Democratic party of the State of Texas 
reaffirm and concur in the principles contained in the 
platform of the National Democratic Convention, held at 
Cincinnati in June, 1856, as a true expression of politicai 
faith and optnion, and herewith reassert and set forth the 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND PLATFORMS. | ay 


principles therein contained, as embracing the only doc- | sentatives of the Democracy of Arkansas be instructed to 
trine which can preserve the integrity of the Union and pyres’ ete a oe en ae < aed abe selection 
© j s ‘ ‘ . , 
the equal rights of the States, * expressly : el ep) any | 4th: That the unity of the Dematrtid arty and the safety 
interpretation thereof favoring the doctrine known as | of the South demands the adoption of the two-thirds rule by 
Squatter Sovereignty,” and that we will continue to ad-| the Charleston Convention of the Democracy of the United 
here to and abide by the principles and doctrines of the | States, and that our delegates to said Convention be required 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 1799 and | to insist upon and maintain the adoption thereof as an indis- 
Mr. Madison’s report relative thereto. pensable necessity. 

2d. That it is the right of every citizen to take his| In accordance with the instruetions contained in resolu- 
property, of any kind, including slaves, into the common | tion 8d above, one of the undersigned had the honor, on 
territory belonging equally to all the States of the Con-| the second day of the session of this Convention, to offer 
federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal | to the consideration of this Convention the following reso- 
Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial Legisla- | lution, viz. : 
tare, nor any human power, has any authority, either ‘* Resolved, That the Convention will not proceed to nomi- 
directly or indirectly, to impair these sacred rights; and | nate a candidate for the Presidency until the Platform shall 
they having been affirmed by the decision of the Supreme | have been made ””— 

Court in the Dred Scott case, we declare that itis the | Whichsaid resolution was passed by the Convention with 
duty of the Federal Government, the common agent of all; great unanimity. Subsequently, the Committee on Reso- 
the States, to establish such government, and enact such | lutions and Platform, appointed by the Convention, in ac- 
laws for the Territories, and so change the same, from | cordance with the usages and customs of the Democratic 
time to time, as may be necessary to insure the protection | party of the United States, agreed upon and reported to 
and preservation of these rights, and prevent every in- | this Convention a platform of principles, recognizing the 
fringement of the same. The affirmation of this principle | principle contained in the resolutions of the Democracy of 
of the duty of Congress to simply protect the rights of pro- | Arkansas, above recited, and fully asserting the equal 
perty, is nowise in conflict with the heretofore established | rights of the Southern States in the common Territories of 
and well-organized principles of the Democratic party, | the United States, and the duty of the Federal Govern- 
that Congress does not possess the power to legislate | ment to protect those rights when necessary, according to 
Slavery into the Territories, or to exclude it therefrom. the usages and customs of the Democracy of the United 

Recognizing these declarations of principles as instruc- | States, as developed by the practice of said Democracy as- 
tions to us for our government in the National Convention, | sembled in Convention on former occasions, and in strict 
and believing that a repudiation of them by all the | accordance, as is believed by the undersigned, with the 
Northern States, except the noble States of Oregon and | compact and agreement made by and between the 
California, the whole vote of which is more than doubtful | Democrats of the several States, upon which the Con- 
in the ensuing Presidential election, demand from us our | ventions of the Democracy of the United States were 
unqualified disapproval. agreed first to be founded, and assented to by the 

The undersigned do not deem this the place or time to | several Southern States. The report and determination 
discuss the practical illustration that has been given of the | of the Committee on Platform becgme and was hencefor- 
irrepressible conflict between the Northern and Southern | ward the platform of the Democracy of the United 
States, that has prevailed in this Convention for the last | States, and this Convention had no duty to perform in re- 
week. lation thereto but to receive, confirm and publish the 

It is sufficient to say that, if the principles of the | same, and cause it to be carried into effect wherever in 
Northern Democracy are properly represented by the ; the respective States the Democracy were able to enforce 
opinion and action of the majority of the delegates from | their decrees at the ballot box. 
that section on this floor, we do not hesitate to declare The undersigned are confirmed in this opinion by 
that their principles are not only not ours, but, if adhered | reference not only to the history of the past, which 
to aundgnforced by them, will destroy this Union. shows that in all instances the sovereignty of the States, 

In consideration of the foregoing facts, we cannot! and not the electoral votes of the States, has uniformly 
remain in the Convention. We conseyuently respectfully | been represented in the Committee on Platforms, and 
withdraw, leaving no one authorized to cast the vote of the | that the report of the Committee has invariably been 
State of Texas. registered as the supreme law of the Democratic party by 

Guy M. Bryan, Chairman; F. R. Lubbock, F. 8. Stock-} unanimous consent of the entire Convention, without 
dale, E. Greer, H.’R. Runnells, Wm. B, Ochiltree, M. W. | changing or in any manner altering any part or portion 
Covey, Wm. H. Parsons, R. Ward, J. F. Crosby. thereof. It is asserted, as a part of our traditional policy, 
and confidently believed, that the Democracy of tho 
United States, by a peculiar system of checks and 
balances, formed after the fashion of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were contracted and bound themselves to fully 
recognize the sovereignty of the States in making the 
platform, and the population or masses of the States In 
naming the candidate to be placed on the platform. That 
many States have been uniformly allowed to vote the full 
strength of their electoral college in these Conventions 
when it was well known that said States never heretofore, 
and probably would never hereafter give a single elec- 
toral vote at the polls to the candidate which they had so 
large a share in nominating, cannot be accounted for on 
any other principle than that it was intended only as a 
recognition of the sovereignty and equality of said States. 

Would it be right at this time for the numerical majo- 
rity to deprive all the Black Republican States repre- 
sented on this floor of their representation, which by 
custom they have so long enjoyed, simply because it is 
now evident that they are or will be unable to vote the 
Democratic ticket in the next Presidential election? 

By common consent we say that a reckless numerical 
majority should not be thus allowed to tread under foot 
the vested rights of those States and well established 
usages and customs of the party. 

If thus it be wrong for the numerical majority to 
deprive the Black Republican States of this long vested 
right, how much more unjust is it for the numerical 
majority to deprive ald the States of their vested right 
to make and. declare the platform in the usual and 
customary manner ? and when we call to mind that the 
numerical majority resides chiefly in the Black Republi- 
can States, to whom the South has uniformly accorded 
so large a privilege, in naming candidates who were 
alone to be elected by Southern votes, we have much 
reason to believe that he to whom you gave an inch 
seems emboldened thereby to demand an ell. 

The undersigned beg leave to state that many patriotic 
States’ Right Democrats in the South, have long con- 
tended that these Conventions of the Democracy, repre- 


ARKANSAS RETIRES. 


Mr. Burrow, of Arkansas, read the following 
protest. 


fton. Cates CUSHING, 
President of Charleston Convention: 


The undersigned, delegates accredited by the Demo- 
cracy of Arkansas to represent said Democracy in the 
Convention of the Democracy of the United States, assem- 
bled on the 23d April, 1860, beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing protest, against certain actions of this Convention, 
and statement of the causes which, in their opinion, require 
them to retire from this Convention: 

ist. The Convention of the Democracy of the State of 
Arkansas, convened at Little Rock on the 2d day of April, 
1860, passed among other things, the following resolutions, 
viz. : 

Ist. Resalved, We the Democracy of Arkansas. through our 
representatives in Convention assembled, proclaim our confi- 
dence in the virtue and intelligence of the people, and un- 
abated faith in the principles of the Democracy. 

2d. We re-aflirm the political principles enunciated in the 
Cincinnati plaiform by the Democracy of the United States 
in June, 1856, and assert as illustrative thereof, that neither 
Congress nor a Territorial Legislature, whether by direct 
legislation or by legislation of an indirect and unfriendly char- 
acter, possesses the power to annul or impair the constitutional 
rights of any citizen of the United States to take his slave pro- 
abi into the common Territories, and there hold and enjoy 
he same, and that if experience should at any time prove the 
judiciary and executive power do not possess the means to in- 
sure protection to constitutional rights in a Territory—and if 
the Territorial Government should fail or refuse to provide 
the necessary remeé lies for that purpose, it will be the duty of 
Congress to supply the ede P 

3d. That the representatives of the Democracy of Arkansas 
in the Charleston Convention be instructed to insist upon ihe 
recognition by said Convention of the purpose hereinbefore 
declared, prior to balloting for any candidate for the Presi- 
dency ; and if said Convention refuse to recognize the rights 
uf the South in the Territories of the United States, the repre- 
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senting in fact the whole consol 
Union, acting through party Sympathy upon the indivi- 
dual members of society, would ultimate in a despotic, 
colossal centralism, possessed of power to override and 
destroy at its will and pleasure the constitutions and 
reserved rights of any and all the States. The South, 
however, has heretofore felt safe because of the checks 
and balances imposed upon the machinery of the Con- 
ventions. The South felt that where she retained an 
equal power to write the creed of faith, she could trust 
her Northern sisters, with their immense populations, to 
name the candidate; and all would alike support the 
creed and the candidate, 

The undersigned, well knowing the hostility of the 
Northern masses toward the “peculiar institutions” of 
the South, and calling to mind the relative numbers of 
the Northern and Southern States, assert with confidence 
that no Southern State in the Union would ever have 
consented to surrender, so abjectly and hopelessly, all 
their fortunes to the numerical majority who have just 
now voted to set aside the Platform, unless u 
assurance that the States were entit] 
make and establish the creed of fa 
rule of action. This violation of 
part of the numeric 
established usage and custom of the par 
conclusion th 
of Skaveholding St 
majority in a C 


idated strength of the 


e side, 
ates on 
lations adhered Strictly to 
arty, longer association 
but annihilation is staring 
dmonished of our duty to 
rved rights. 

are, therefore, that we be 
this Convention at an end: 

Ist. Because the numerical majority have usurped the 
prerogatives of the States in setting aside the Platform 
made by the States, and have thus unsettled the basis of 
this Convention, and thereby permanently disorganized 
its constitution, Its decrees, therefore, become null and | 
void. 

2d, Because we were positive 
Democracy of Arkansas to insi 
the equal rights of the South jn 
and protegiion to those rights 
ernment, prior to any nomin 
as this Convention has re 
ciple required by the Stat 


lieve our mission to 


ly instructed by the 
st on the recognition of 
the common Territories, 

by the Federal Goy- 
ation of a candidate ; and 
fused to recognize the prin- 
é of Arkansas, in her popular 
Convention first, and twice subsequently re-asserted by 
Arkansas, together with all her Southern sisters, in the re- 
port of a Platform to this Convention ; and as we cannot 
Serve two masters, we are determined first to serve the 
Lord our God. We cannot ballot for any candidate 
whatsoever, 

3d. In retiring, we deny to an 
any right whatever to cast hereaft 
either our vote or the vote of Arkansas on any proposi- 
tion which may, or can, possibly come up for considera- 
tion. The Delegates of Arkansas cannot take any part 
in placing a sound candidate on an unsound platform, 
because it would disgrace any sound Southern man who 
would consent to stand on such a platform; and, as a 
Squatter Sovereignty Platform has been adopted, we 
believe good faith and honor requires that the Chief of 
Squatter Sovereignty should be placed on it. We wish 
no part or lot in such misfortune, nor do we believe that 
we can safely linger under the shade of the upas tree, 
this day planted certainly, 


Y person, or persons, 
er, in this Convention, 


P, Jorpan, 
B. Burrow, 
Van H. Mannina, 


Mr. Burrow stated, after reading the paper, 
that the gentlemen who had signed represented 
both wings of the State—all its public men, its 
hopes, it character, and its fortunes, 


Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, as Chairman of the Arkansas 
delegation, desired to Say a single word to go along with 
the paper which had been read, It was his desire that that 
portion of the Arkansas delegation who had concluded to 
leave the Convention should have paused until the delega- 
tion could have had a consultation, Why did he hesitate? 
It was because he conceived that the stahility of the Union 
itself was involved in the action taken here by the 
Southern representatives, 

He had been taught from childhood to believe that if 
the Union was to be preserved at all, it was to be preserved 
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by the Democratic party as a unit, 
to consult with other Southern men 
to be pursued—(cheers)—reserving to himself the right to 
decide the question, which he would do in a few hours, 
His heart and all the feelings of his nature were with those 
Southern men who had seen proper to leave the Conven- 
tion; but, at the same time, he hesitated between his per- 
sonal feelings and his duty to his own people. If he could 
get a good sound Southern man for President, he would be 
willing to take him on this platform, (Cheers.) 

The Georgia delegation asked leave to retire 
for consultation, which was granted. 

Messrs. Bayard and Whiteley, two of the six 
delegates from Delaware, retired from the Con- 
vention and joined the seceders. 

Mr. Saulsbary, (U. 8, Senator,) of Delaware, 
stated his reason for not retiring with his col- 
leagues, and the Convention adjourned, 

On Tuesday, May Ist, the President stated 
the regular order of business to be the motions 
to reconsider, and the motions to lay the mo- 
tions to reconsider on the table, by which the 
various resolutions constituting the Platform 
were adopted. Pending the determination of 
these questions, yesterday evening, the chair- 
man of several of the delegations rose to ques- 
tions of privilege, under which their delegations 
retired from the hall. When the Convention 
adjourned the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Merrick) was upon the floor. 


(Cheers.) He wished 
as to the best course 


GEORGIA RETIRES, 


Mr. Benning of Georgia.—Mr, President: On yesterday 
afternoon the delegation from Georgia obtained the leave 
of the Convention to retire for the purpose of consulting 
as to the course they would pursue in consequence of the 
action taken by the Convention in the previous part of 
the day. They retired, and they have since been engaged 
in consultation. They have considered the questjons in- 
volved, with as much maturity and care as they could be- 
stow upon them, and they have come to a conclusion as to 
the course they ought to pursue, That conclusion is con- 
tained in two resolutions which I hold in my hand, and 
which I will now read to the Convention, 


Resolved, That, upon the opening of the Convention this 
morning, our Chairman be requested to state to the President 
that the Georgia delegation, after mature deliberation, have 
felt it be their duty, under existing circumstances, not to par- 
ticipate further in the deliberations of the Convention, and 
that, therefore, the delegation withdraw. 

Resolved, That all who me ye in the foregoing resolution 
sign the same, and request the Convention to enter it on their 
records. 

(Signed,) 


JUNIUS WINGFIELD, Henry L. BENNING, 
Henry R. Jackson, P. Tracy, 

J. M. Cuarx, JEFFERSON N, LAMAR, 
Wm. M. SLaueurer, Epmonp J. McGxzer, 


Joun A. JONES, 


Gro. Hittyer, 
Davin ©. Barrow, 


MARK JOHNSTON, 


Jas. J. DIAMAN, Epwarp R, HARDEN, 
A. FRANKLIN Hin, Joun H. Lumpxin, 
Ep. L. Stromecker, G. G. Fair, 

O. C. Gipson, JAMES HoGe, 


Henry O. Tuomas, W. J. JoHNSoN, 

The undersigned, delegates from Georgia, having voted in 
the meeting of the delegation against withdrawing from the 
Convention, yet, believe, under the instructions contained in 
the resolution of the Georgia Convention, that the vote of the 
majority should control our motion, and we therefore with. 
draw with the majority. 

J. T. Irvin, 
W. Haina, 


This paper is signed 
or thirty-four delegates 
of Georgia, 

I have now, Mr. President, discharged the duty which 
has been intrusted to me by my delegation. 

The majority of the Georgia delegation then retired 
from the hall, 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas.—I do not desire to detain 
this Convention for a moment, On yesterday evening I 
stated to the Convention that I should come here t 
morning and tell them what was my conclusion, and what 
was the conclusion of the portion of the delegation from 
the State of Arkansas which then thought proper to re- 
main in the Convention. We are now ready to take that 
step which our judgment dictates to be right. In accora. 
ance with our duty here, we wanted time to pause and 


JULIAN HARTRIDGE, 
L. H. Driscor. 


by twenty-six out of the thirty-three 
in that Convention from the State 


one, and beneficial alike to master and slave, 
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consider calmly with our sister Southern States, in rela- 
tion to the proper course to be pursued. We have calmly 
and with deliberation considered the matter, and we be- 
lieve it to be an imperative duty which we owe to the 
South, and we are ready to take our course. 

Now, sir, L desire to appeal to Virginia, the mother of 
States, and the mother of Democracy, and to ask them 
whether the principle contained in the majority report of 
this Convention, signed by seventeen States, is right or is 
wrong? Did you indorse it, or did you not ? 

Mv, Smith, of Wisconsin, raised the question of order, 
that the gentleman had no right to make sectional appeals 
ia this Convention, 

Mr, Johnson.—I desire to do no such thing. I do not 
understand the principles of the majority report to be 
sectional. LIunderstand them to be national. But, Mr. 
President, I only desire, in behalf of a portion of the dele- 
gates, to say that we came here with a view to stand by 
the principles of our people and of the Union, and when 
we have found the Convention acting in violation of those 
principles, we feel ourselves compelled to retire from the 
Hall, 1 will only remark in conclusion, that the Vice-Pre- 
sident from my State has been charged with presenting 
a protest on the part of a portion of our declaration. 

Mr. Terry, of Arkansas, then read the following paper 
to the Convention ; 

To the Hon. Carus Cusuine, President: 

The undersigned, Delegates from Arkansas, ask permis- 
sion to make the following statement: We have, thus far, 
abstained from taking any active part in the measures 
which were consummated on yesterday, in this Conven- 
tion, by the withdrawal, in whole or in part, of several 
Southern States. Wehave counseled our Southern friends 
to patience and forbearance; and, while we were con- 
scious of causes sufficient to induce them to this step, yet 
we still hoped some more auspicious event would transpire 
that would avert its necessity. Nothing has occurred to 
palliate these causes. Hence we cannot hesitate in our 
course, and therefore ask permission to withdraw and sur- 
render to our State the high trust reposed in us, ‘T'o you, 
sir, who have with so much ability presided over our 
deliberations, and meted out justice with an even hand, we 
part with sorrow. Hoping that the cloud which now hangs 
over our beloved country may be dispelled, and her coun- 
gels directed by some statesman like yourself—able, honest, 
just and true, 

Francis Terry, Vice-President. 

J. P. Jounson, Ch’n of Delegation. 

PF, W: Hoap.ey, Secretary. 
Cuarieston, May 1st, 1860. 


The Tennessee Delegation asked and obtained 
leave to retire for consultation. 

The Delegation from Virginia, and portions 
of the Delegations from Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina aud Maryland, had leave to retire for con- 
sultation, 


Mr. Flournoy, of Arkansas.—May I be indulged in one 
remark? My voice is “Never give up the ship ’’—(ap- 
plause)—though the fearful storm rages around us— 
though she may have lost some spars and masts—though 
she may have some cracked ribs. Sir, for myself, I will 
be one of that gallant crew who, though the storm rages, 
though the spars and masts are gone, though ribs be broken 
—I will, until the noble vessel be swallowed up by the de- 
vouring waves, continue to unite with them in the reite- 
rated cry of * Live, live the Republic!” (Great applause.) 

Mr. President, [ am a Southern man, Yes, sir, I have 
been reared amidst the institution. All I have is the pro- 
duct of slave labor. I believe the institution a patriarchal 
The bread 
which supports my own wife and tender babe Js the pro- 
duct of slave labor. I trust, then, that, like Casar’s wife, 
I am ‘above suspicion.” 


LOUISIANA WITHDRAWS, 


To tHe Hon. CaLus Cusuine, 
President of the Democratic Convention : 


Str: The undersigned delegates from the State of 
Louisiana, in withdrawing from the Convention, beg leave 
to make the following statement of facts : 

On the 5th day of March, 1860, the Democracy of 
Louisiana assembled in State Convention at Baton Rouge, 
and unanimously adopted the following declaration of 
their principles: ' 


Resolved, That the Territories of the United States belong to 
the several States as their common property, and not to indi- 
vi Inal citizens thereof, that the, federal Constitution recognizes 
property in slaves ; and as such, the owner thereof Is entitled to 
earry his slaves into any Territory in the United States ; to hold 
them there as property ; and in case the people of the Terri- 
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tories, by inaction, unfriendly legislation or otherwise, should 
endanger the tenure of such property, or discriminate against 
it by withholding that protection given to other species of pro- 
| perty in the Territories, it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to interpose, by the active exertion of its constitutional 
power, to secure the rights of the slaveholder. 

The principles enunciated in the foregoing resolution 
are guaranteed to us by the Constitution of the United 
States, and their unequivocal recognition by the Demo- 
cracy of the Union we regard as essential, not only to the 
integrity of the party, but to the safety of the States whose 
interests are directly involved. They have been embodied 
in both of the series of resolutions presented to the Con- 
vention by a majority of the States of the Union, and have 
been rejected by a numerical vote of the delegates. 

The Convention has, by this vote, refused to recognize 
the fundamental principles of the Democracy of the State 
we have the honor to represent, and we feel constrained, 
in obedience to a high sense of duty, to withdraw from 
its deliberations, and unanimously to enter our solemn 
protest against its action. 

We ask that the communication may be spread upon 
the minutes of the Convention, and beg leave to express 
our appreciation of ,the justice and dignity which have 
characterized your action as its presiding officer. 

[Signed,] 
A. Mouton, 
JOHN TARLETON, 
RICHARD TAYLOR, 
EmiLe LAsERE, R. A. Hunter, 
F. H. Harcn, D. D. WirHers, 


The undersigned, in explanation of their position, beg - 
leave to annex the following statement, viz. : 

Whilst we took the same view with our colleagues, that 
the platform of principles, as adopted by this Convention, 
was not what was expected by Louisiana, and desired by 
ourselves, as sufficient to guard the rights of that State, 
and of the whole South, under the Constitution, are now 
unwilling precipitately to retire from the Convention, 
until all hope of accommodation shall have been ex- 
hausted, and until the last moment had arrived, at 
which, in justice to our own honor, and the interest and 
dignity of our own State,we would be forced to retire. We, 
therefore, were opposed to the retirement of the delega- 
tion at the time it was made; but believing that the 
other members of the delegation were actuated by the 
same high motives which governed our own opinions, and 
desiring our State to present a firm, undivided front, we 
being in the minority of the delegation, were willing to 
yield, and did yield, our opinions to the judgment of the 
majority. 


FE. LAWRENCE, 
A. TALBOT, 
B. W. PEARCE, 


J. A. McHarron, 
CHARLES JONES, 
Cuarueston, 8. 0,, May 1, 1860. 


A VOICE FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. Gaulden, of Georgia, addressed the Con- 
vention, giving his reasons for not retiring with 
his colleagues, as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND FetLow Democrats: As I stated to 
you a few moments ago, I have been confined to my 
room by severe indisposition, but, learning of the com- 
motion and the intense excitement which were existing 
upon the questions before this body, I felt it to be my 
duty, feeble as I was, to drag myself out to the meeting 
of my delegation, and when there I was surprised to 
find a large majority of that delegation voting to secede 
at once from this body. I disagree with those gentle- 
men. I regret to disagree with my brethren from the 
South upon any of the great questions which interest 
our common country. I am a Southern States’ Rights 
man; I am an African Slave-trader. I am one of 
those Southern men who believe that Slavery is right, 
morally, religiously, socially, and politically. (Applause.) 
I believe that the institution of Slavery has done more 
for this country, more for civilization, than all other 
interests put together. I believe if it were in the power 
of this country to strike down the institution of Slavery, 
it would put civilization back 200 years. Holding, then, 
this position, that Slavery is right in the point of view I 
have stated, I would demand of the General Govern- 
ment our whole rights in this regard. I believe that the 
General Government by the Constitution never had any 
right to legislate upon this subject. I believe that our 
Government was a confederation of States for certain 
specified objects with limited powers; that the domestic 
relations of each State are to be and should be left to 
themselves ; that this eternal Slavery question has been 
the bone of contention between the North and South, 
which if kept in the halls of Congress must break up this 
Government. I am one of those who believe in non- 
intervention, either in the States or the Territories, 
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(Applause.) I am not in favor of breaking up this Gov- 
ernment upon an impracticable issue, upon a mere 
theory. I believe that this doctrine of protection to 
Slavery in the Territories is a mere theory, a mere ab- 
straction, (Applause.) Practically, it can be of no con- 
sequence to the South, for the reason that the infant has 
been strangled before it was born, (Laughter.) You 
have cut off the supply of Slaves; you have crippled the 
institution of Slavery in the States by your unjust laws, 
and it is mere folly and madness now to ask for protec- 
tion for a nonentity, for a thing which is not there. We 
have no slaves to carry to these Territories. We can 
never make another Slave State with our present supply 
of slaves, But if we could, it would not be wise, for the 
reason, that if you make another Slave State from our 
new Territories with the present supply of slaves, you 
will be obliged to give up another State, either Maryland, 
Delaware, or Virginia, to Free Soil upon the North. 
Now, I would deal with this question, fellow-Democrats, 
as a practical one. When I cansee no possible practical 
good to result to the country from demanding legislation 
upon this theory, I am not prepared to disintegrate and 
dismember the great Democratic party of this Union, I 
believe that the hopes of this country depend upon the 
maintenance of the great Democratic party North. It 
is no trouble for a man to be a saint in Heaven. 


** When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be: 
The devil got well, 


But devil a monk was he.’ (Great laughter.) 


We, the Democracy of the South, are mere carpet- 
knights. It is no trouble for us to be Democrats. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) When I look to the Northern 
Democrats, I see them: standing up there and breasting 
the tide of fanaticism, Oppression, wrong, and slander, 
with which they have to contend. I view in these men 
types of the old ancient Romans ; I view in them allthat 
is patriotic and noble; and, for one, I am not willing to 
cut loose from them. (Great cheering.) I say, then, 
that I will hold on to my Democratic friends ef the 
North to the last day of the week—late in the evening. 
(Great laughter.) I am not willing to present to them a 
half issue of this sort. I am not willing to disintegrate, 
dismember, and turn them over to the ruthless hands of 
the thieving Black Republicans of the North. I would 
ask my friends of the South to come up in a proper 
spirit, ask our Northern friends to give us all our rights, 
and take off the ruthless restrictions which cut off the 
supply of slaves from foreign lands. As a matter of 
right and justice to the South, I would ask the Democracy 
of the North to grant us this thing, and I believe they 
have the patriotism and honesty to do it, because it is 
right in itself. I tell you, fellow-Democrats, that the 
African Slave-trader is the true Union man (Cheers and 
laughter.) I tell you that the Slave-trading of Virginia 
is more immoral, more unchristian in every possible 
point of view, than that African Slave-trade which goes 
to Africa and brings a heathen and worthless man here, 
makes him a useful man, Christianizes him, and sends 
him and his posterity down the stream of time to join in 
the blessings of civilization. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Now, fellow-Democrats, so far as any public expression 
of the State of Virginia—the great Slave-trading State 
of Virginia—has been given, they are all opposed to the 
Af ican Slavet-rade, 

Dr. Reed of Indiana.—I am from Indiana, and I am in 
favor of it, 

Mr. Gaulden—Now, gentlemen, we are told, upon 
high authority, that there is a certain class of men who 
strain at agnat and swallow a camel. Now, Virginia, 
which authorizes the buying of Christian men, separat- 
ing them from their wives and children, from all the re- 
lations and associations amid whom they have lived for 
years, rolls up her eyes in holy horror when I would go to 
Africa, buy a savage, and introduce him to the blessings 
of civilization and Christianity. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Rynders of N. Y.—You can get one or two re- 
cruits from New-York to join with you. 

The President.—The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. (Cries of ‘Go on! Go on!"’) 

The President—stated that if it was the unanimous 
wish of the Convention, the gentleman could proceed. 

Mr. Gaulden.—Now, Fellow-Democrats, the slaye- 
‘rade in Virginia forms a mighty and powerful reason 
for its opposition to the African slave-trade, and in this 
remark I do not intend any disrespect to my friends 
from Virginia, Virginia, the Mother of States and of 
statesmen, the Mother of Presidents, I apprehend may 
err as well as other mortals. Iam afraid that her error 
in this regard lies in the promptings of the almighty dol- 
lar. It has been my fortune to go into that noble old 
State to buy a few darkies, and I have had to pay from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a head, when I could go to Africa and 
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buy better negroes for $50 apiece. (Great laughter.) 
Now, unquestionably, it is to the interest of Virginia to 
break down the African slave-trade when she can sell 
her negroes at $2,000. She knows that the African slave- 
trade would break up her monopoly, and hence her ob- 
jection to it. If any of you Northern Democrats—for I 
have more faith in you than I have in the Carpet-Knight 
Democracy of the South—will go home with me to my 
plantation in Georgia, but a little way from here, I will 
show you some darkies that I bought in Maryland, some 
that I bought in Virginia, some in Delaware, some in 
Florida, some in North Carolina, and I will also show 
you the pure African, the noblest Roman of them all. 
(Great laughter.) Now, Fellow-Democrats, my feeble 
health and failing voice, admonish me tosbring the few 
remarks I have to make toa close. (Cries of ‘‘ Go on, 
goon.”) Iam only sorry that I am not in a better con 
dition than I am to vindicate before you to-day the 
words of truth, of honesty, and of right, and to show 
you the gross inconsistencies of the South in this regard. 
I came from the First Congressional District of the State 
of Georgia. Irepresent the African Slave-trade inter- 
ests of that section. (Applause.) I am proud of the 
position I occupy in that respect. I believe that the 
African slave-trader is a true missionary, and a true 
Christian (applause), and I have pleaded with any dele- 
gation from Georgia to put this issue squarely to the 
Northern Democracy, and say to them, Are you pre- 
pared to go back to first principles, and take off your 
unconstitutional restrictions, and leave this question to 
be settled by each State? Now do this, fellow-citizens, 
and you will have peace in the country. But so long as 
your Federal Legislature takes jurisdiction of this ques- 
tion, so long will there be war, so long will there be ill- 
blood, so long will there be strife, until this glorious 
Union of ours shall be disrupted and go out in blood 
and night forever. I advocate the repeal of the laws 
prohibiting the African Slave-trade, because I believe it 
to be the true Union movement. I do not believe that 
sections whose interests are so different as the Southern 
and Northern States can ever stand the shocks of fanati- 
cism, unless they be equally balanced. I believe by re- 
opening this trade, and giving us negroes to populate the 
Territories, that the equilibrium of the two sections will 
be maintained. But if the South lies supinely by, and 
allows the people of the North to people all the Terri- 
tories, until we come to be a hopeless fraction in the 
Government, then that gallant band of Democrats North 
may in vain attempt to stay the torrent that will roll 
down upon us. It will not be in your power to doit. It 
should be the object of the South now to say to the North: 
Let us have all, our rights in this matter; let us take off 
these restrictions against the African Slave-trade, and 
leave it to each State to settle for itself. Then we would 
want no protection, and then I would be willing to let 
you have as much Squatter Sovereignty as you wish, 
Give us an equal chance, and I tell you the institution 
of Slavery will take care of itself. We will give you all 
the Squatter Sovereignty that the North can desire, Mr. 
Douglas, or anybody else, if you will take off the uncon- 
stitutional restrictions on the Slave-trade and Jet the 
negroes come. Then, gentlemen, we should proceed 
harmoniously, go on to prosper and prospering, until 
the last trump of God should sound; until time was 
merged in the ocean of eternity. (Applause.) I say, 
Fellow-Democrats, that I remained here because I have 
great faith in the Northern Democracy. If I am forced 
to part with you, it will be with a bleeding heart. I 
know not exactly what position I occupy here (laugh- 
ter), for the majority of my delegation have voted to 
secede. We came here instructed to vote as a unit. 
Whether the minority are bound to go out with the 
majority is a question which I have not yet fully deter- 


mined in my own mind, but at any rate, I told them this ° 


morning, and I tell them now, I will not go out yet; I 
intend to stay here; I intend to hold on to the great 
Democratic Party of the Union so long as I can consist- 
ently with honor and propriety, for I believe that if we 
break up in a row here, and the Democratic Party of 
the country is destroyed, this Union falls as certainly as 
the sun rises and sets. I warn you, seceders, if your 
action here to-day should have the effect of dismember- 
ing and destroying the great Democratic Party of the 
North, that you destroy this Government beyond all 
question (applause) ; and the Union falls, and falls for- 
ever! Now, Iam nota disunionist. I love this Union 
for the memories of the past and for the hopes of the 
future. (Applause.) The blood of my ancestors was 
poured out around this city and throughout the South to 
rear aloft the proud banner of our glorious Union. I, as 
an humble descendant of theirs, feel bound to maintain 
this Union and the Constitution so long, and no longer 
than I can do it honorably and justly to myself and my 
country, But I do not yet despair of the Republic. En- 
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tertaining, as I do, such profound respect, nay, almost 
veneration for the justice of the Democracy of the 
North, I will yet stand by you foratime. I will do all 
that in me lies to heal these differences. I trust that the 
result of our deliberations will be the nomination of 
such a man as will give peace to the country and suc- 
cess to the great Democratic National Party of tbe 
Union. (Great applause.) 

The Convention having decided to proceed to 
ballot for President, at 4 p.m., Wm. Howard, 
of Tennessee, moved that two-thirds (202) of a 
full Convention (808) be required to nominate, 
which, after much discussion and confusion, was 
adopted—141 to 112—as follows: 

Yeas:—Mvine, 3; Massachusetts, 8}; Connecticut, 24; 
New-York, 35; New-Jersey, 5$; Pennsylvania, 174; Dela- 
ware, 2; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 15; North Carolina, 10 ; 
South Carolina, 1; Missouri, 474; Tennessee, 11; Ken- 
tucky, 11; Minnesota, 14; California, 4; Oregon, 83—141. 

Nays :—Maine, 5; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 
Massachusetts, 44; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 34; 
New-Jersey, 14; Pennsylvania, 9}; Maryland,2; Ar- 
kansas, 1; Missouri, 44; Tennessee, 1; Kentucky, 1; 
Ohio, 23; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; Wis- 
consin, 5; lowa,4; Minnesota, 24—112. 

Candidates were put in nomination, and the 
Convention proceeded to ballot, as follows: 
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On the 8d of May, and the 10th day of the 
session, Mr. Russell, of Virginia, offered the 
following : 


Resolved, That when this Convention adjourns to-day, 
it adjourn to re-assemble at Baltimore, Md., on Monday, 
the 18th day of June, and that it be respectfully recom- 
mended to the Democratic party of the several States to 
make provision for supplying all vacancies in their re- 
spective delegations to this Convention when it shall re- 
assemble. (Applause.) 


After the failure of attempts to change the 
place of meeting to New-York, Philadelphia, 
etc., and also to change the time to a later pe- 
riod, the resolve was adopted—195 to 55—as 
follows : 


Yeas :—Maine, 5; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 5; 
Massachusetts, 10; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; New- 
York, 85; New-Jersey,2; Pennsylvania, 234; Maryland, 
5; Virginia, 144; Arkansas, 1; Missouri,6; ‘Tennessee, 
7; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; Wis- 
consin, 5; lowa 4, Minnesota, 4; California 3—195. 

Nays:—Maine, 8; Connecticut, 8; New-Jersey, 5; 
Pennsylvania, 8; Maryland, 3; Virginia, $; North-Caro- 
lina, 14, Missouri, 3; Tennessee, 5; Kentucky, 2—55, 


Gen. Cushing, the President, made a brief 
speech, and the Convention adjourned to meet 
again in Baltimore, on the 18th of June suc- 
ceeding. 

SECEDERS. 


The retiring delegates met at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, and were waited on with manifestations of 
sympathy by a portion of the Wood Delegation, 
from New-York, who, however, were not in- 
vited or admitted to seats. The seceders or- 
ganized by the appointment of Senator James 
A. Bayard,of Delaware, as Chairman, and, after 
much animated discussion, adopted the follow- 
ing Platform : 


Resolved, That the Platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party at Cincinnati be affirmed, with the following 
explanatory Resolutions: 

First, That the Government of a Territory organized 
by an act of Congress, is provisional and temporary ; 
and, during its existence, all citizens of the United States 
have an equal right to settle with their property in the 
Territory without their rights, either of person or pro- 
perty, being destroyed or impaired by Congressional or 
Territorial Legislation. 

Second, That it is the duty of the Federal Government, 
in all its departments, to protect when necessary the 
rights of persons and property in the Territories, and 
wherever else its Constitutional authority extends. 

Third, That when the settlers in a Territory having 
an adequate population forma State Constitution in 
pursuance of law, the right of sovereignty commences, 
and, being consummated by admission into the Union, 
they stand on an equal footing with the people of other 
States ; and the State thus organized ought to be admit- 
ted into the Federal Union, whether its Constitution pro- 
hibits or recognizes the institution of Slavery. 

Fourth, That the Democratic party are in fayor of the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on such terms as shall 
be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain, at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

Fifth, That the enactments of State Legislatures to 
defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
are hostile in character, subversive of the Constitution, 
and revolutionary in their effect. 

Siwth, That the Democracy of the United States re- 
cognize it as the imperative duty of this Government to 
protect the naturalized citizen in all his rights, whether 
at home or in foreign lands, to the same extent as its 
native-born citizens, 

Whereas, one of the greatest necessities of the age, in 
a Political, Commercial, Postal and Military point of 
view, is a speedy communication between the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts. Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Democratic party do hereby pledge 
themselves to use every means in their power to secure 
the passage of some bill to the extent of the Constitutional 
authority of Congress for the construction of a Pacific 
Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 
at the earliest practicable moment, 
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After talking for four days, the Seceders’ Con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on the second Monday in June. Dele- 
gates were present from the following States ; 
Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Delaware, 


——— 


THE SECEDERS AT RICHMOND. 


According to adjournment, the Seceding 


delegates met at Richmond, Va., on the 11th 
June. Delegates were present from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, 


South Carolina, Florida, 2d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, and the 7th Electoral District 


of Virginia, The Hon. John Erwin, of Alabama, 


was chosen President, with several Vice-Presi- 
The Convention adopted 
the following resolutions, and on the 12th, at 


dents and Secretaries. 


12 o'clock, adjourned: 


- 


at Charleston, which we indorse, we deem it unnecessary 


to take any further action on the subject at the present 


time, 


Kesolwed, That when this Convention adjourn it 


adjourn to meet in this city on Thursday, the 21st inst. = 


provided that the President of this Convention may call 


it together at an earlier or a later day, if it be deemed 
necessary, 


The Convention reassembled on the 21st; 


but, without doing any business, adjourned to 
the following day, and so continued to meet and 
adjourn, awaiting the action of the Convention 
at Baltimore, till after the nomination of Breck- 
inridge and Lane; when such of the Delegates 


as had not joined the Seceders in Baltimore, 


adopted the candidates and platform of the 


Breckinridge party, and adjourned sine die. 


— 


THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION AT BALTIMORE, 


In accordance with the adjournment at 
Charleston, the National Democratic Convention 
reassembled at Baltimore, on Monday, the 18th 
June, and held their sessions in the Front street 


theatre, 
At eleven o'clock, President Cushing, who appeared on 
the platform but did not take the chair, directed the Se- 


cretary to call the roll of States in order to ascertain if 
the delegates were present, 

On the calling of the roll, the following States were 
found to be fully represented: Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Oarolina, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Ulinols, Michigan, Wisconsin, Lowa, Min- 
nevota, California, Oregon, 

Connecticut was represented in part, there being some 
misunderstanding as to the hour of meeting, which had 
been fixed at 10 o'clock, 

Two delegates were present from Delaware. 

When the State of South Carolina was called, the Chair 
directed that only those States be called which were 
present at the adjournment of the Convention at Charles- 
ton, consequently South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, 
were not called, 

In consequence of a misapprehension as to the time, the 
President delayed calling the Convention to order till 12 
o'clock, when he took the Chair and sald: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION : Permit me, in the first 

lace, to congratulate you upon your being reassembled 
vere for the discharge of your important duties in the 
taterests of the Democratic party of the United States; 
and I beg leave, in the second place, to communicate to 
the Convention the state of the various branches of its 


Resolwed, That as the delegation from States repre- 
sented in this Convention are assembled upon the basis 
of the platform recommended by a majority of the States 
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| business, as they now come up for consideration before 

you, 

| Prior to the adjournment of the Convention, two prinel- 
pal subjects of action were before it. One, the adoption 

of the doctrinal resolutions constituting the platform of 

the Convention ; the other, yoting upon the question of 

the nomination of a candidate for the Presidency, 

In the course of the discussion on the adoption of a 
platform, the Convention adopted a vote, the effect of 
which was to amend the report of the majority of the 
Committee on Platform by substituting the report of the 
minority of that Committee; and after the adoption of 
that motion, and the substitution of the minority for the 
majority report, a division was called for upon the 
several resolutions constituting that platform, being five 
in number. The Ist, 8d, 4th and 5th of those resolutions 
were adopted by the Convention, and the 2d was rejected, 
After the vote on the adoption of the 1st, 8d, 4th and 5th 
of those resolutions, a motion was made in each case to 
reconsider the vote, and to lay that motion of reconsid- 
eration upon the table. But neither of those motions to 
reconsider or to lay on the table was put, the putting of 
those motions having been prevented by the intervention 
of questions of privilege, and the ultimate vote competent 
in such case, to wit, on the adoption of the report of the 
majority as amended by the report of the minority, had 
not been acted upon by the Convention. So that at the 
time when the Convention adjourned there remained 
pending before it these motions, to wit; To reconsider— 
the resolutions constituting the platform, and the ulterior 
question of adopting the majority as amended by the 
substitution of the minority report. Those questions, and 
those only, as the Chair understood the motions before 
the Convention, were not acted upon prior to the adjourn. 
ment. 

After the disposition of the intervening questions of 
privilege, a motion was made by Mr. McCook, of Ohio, to 
proceed to vote for candidates for President and Vice- 
President. Upon that motion, the Convention instructed 
the Chair (not, as has been erroneously supposed, in the 
recess of the Convention, the Chair determining for the 
Convention, but the Convention instructing the Chair) to 
make no declaration of a nomination except upon a vote 
equivalent to two-thirds in the Electoral College of the 
United States, and upon that balloting, no such vote be- 
ing given, that order was, upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Russell), laid on the table, for the 
purpose of enabling him to propose a motion, which he 
subsequently did, that the Convention adjourn from the 
city of Charleston to the city of Baltimore, and with a 
provision concerning the filling of vacancies embraced in 
the same resolution, which resolution the Secretary will 
please read. 

The Secretary read the resolution as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That when this Convention adjourns to-day, it 
adjourn to reassemble at Baltimore, Md., on Monday, the i8th 
day of June, and that it be respectfully recommended to the 
Democratic party of the several States, to make provision for 
supplying all vacancies in their respective delegates to this 
Convention when it shall reassemble.”’ 

The President.—The Convention will thus perceive that 
the order adopted by it provided, among other things, 
that it is respectfully recommended to the Democratic 
party of the several States to make provisions for sup- 
plying all vacancies in their,respectives delegation to this 
Convention when it shall reassemble. What is the con- 
struction of that resolution ?—what is the scope of its ap- 
plication ?—is a question not for the Chair to determine 
or to suggest to the Convention, but for the Convention 
itself to determine, 

However that may be, in the preparatory arrangements 
for the present assembling of this Convention, there were 
addressed to the Chair the credentials of members elected, 
or purporting to be elected, affirmed and confirmed by 
the original Conventions and accredited to this Conyen- 
tion, In three of those cases, or perhaps four, the cre- 
dentials were authentic and complete, presenting no 
question of controverting delegates. In four others, to 
wit—the States of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Dele- 
ware—there were contesting applications. Upon those 
applications the Chair was called to determine whether 
it possessed any power to determine prima facie mem- 
bership of this ltvanten That question was presented 
‘n its most absolute and complete form in the case of 
Mississippi, where there was no contest either through 
irregularity of form or of competing delegations, and so 
also in the cases of Florida, Texas and Arkansas. In 
those four States, there being an apparent authenticity 
of commission, the Chair was called upon to determing 
the naked, abstract question whether he had power, per- 
emptorily and preliminarily, to determine the prima facie 
membership of alleged members of this Convention. The 
Chair would gladly have satisfied himself that he had this 
power, but upon examining the source of his power, to 
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wit—the rules of the House of Representatives—he was 
unable to discern that he had any authority, even 
prima facie, to scrutinize and canvass credentials, 
although they were such as, upon their face, were free 
from contest or controversy either of form or of substance, 
and therefore he deemed it his duty to reserve the deter- 
mination of that question to be submitted to the Conven- 
tion. And indue time the Chair will present that ques- 
tion as one of privilege to this body. 

Gentlemen, the Convention is now in order for the 
transaction of business. 


The Address of the President was delivered 
in a clear, loud voice, with much emphasis, and 
was listened to with close attention. The state- 
ment of the position in which the business was 
left at the time of the adjournment at Charles- 
ton, created an evident sensation, inasmuch as it 
indicated that, according to the opinion of the 
Chair, the platform question, as well as the re- 
solution declaring that a vote equal to two-thirds 
of the full electoral college to be necessary to 
the nomination of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, were each in a position to be again 
brought up for the action of the Convention. 


ADMISSION OF DELEGATES, 


Mr. Howard, of Tennessee, offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolwed, that the President of this Convention direct 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to issue tickets of admission to the 
delegates of the Convention as originally constituted and 
organized at Charleston. 

Mr. Cavanaugh, of Minnesota, moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table, and upon that motion called for a 
vote by States; but by request withdrew his motion to 
permit Mr. Sanford E. Church, of N. Y., to offer the fol- 
lowing, which was read for the information of the Con- 
vention and created much excitement : 

Resolved, That the credentials of all persons claiming 
seats in this Convention made vacant by the secession 
of delegates at Charleston be referred to the Committee 
on Credentials, and said Committee is hereby instructed, 
as soon as practicable, to examine the same and report 
the names of persons entitled to such seats, with the 
district—understanding, however, that every person ac- 
cepting a seat in this Convention is bound in honor and 
good faith to abide by the action of this Convention and 
support its nominations, 


After a running debate on questions of order, 
in which Messrs. Cochrane, of N. Y., Saulsbury, 
of Del., Clark, of Mo., Montgomery, of Pa., 
Cavanaugh, of Min., and the Chair participated. 


Mr. Church moved his resolution as an amendment to 
that offered by Mr. Howard, and upon that he called for 
the previous question. 

Messrs. Gilmor and Randall rose to debate the ques- 
tion, but the Chair ruled debate not in order. 

Mr. Avery, of North Carolina,—I call for a division of 
the question, so that the first question shall be upon 
referring those credentials to the Committee, and the 
second question upon the proposition to initiate test- 
oaths in (the Democratic Convention, [Applause.] 

The Chair could not entertain such a proposition at 
that time, as the previous question had been demanded. 
The question was—Would the Convention second the 
demand fox the previous question ? 

Mr. Russell, of Va.—I ask that this Convention will 
allow me to make a friendly, candid and sincere appeal 
to the gentleman who made the call for the previous 
question (Mr. Church, of New-York) to withdraw his 
call. 

The President.—The Chair has no authority over that 
question. 

Mr. Russell.—I ask the Chair to appeal to the gentle- 
man to allow fair play in this Convention. 

Mr. Stuart, of Mich.—I insist that the Chair preserve 
order. 

The President.—The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Russell) is not in order. 

Mr. Russell.—If we are to be constrained to silence, I 
beg gentlemen to consider the silence of Virginia as 
somewhat ominous, (Applause and hisses.) 

The quistion was stated to be upon seconding the 
demand for the previous question. Being taken viva 


woce 
- ‘The President stated , the noes appeared to have it, 
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Mr. Richardson, of Ill., doubted the announcement, 
and asked that the vote be taken by States, which was 
ordered. 

Mr, Brodhead, of Pa., stated that Mr. Church was 
willing to withdraw his call for the previous question, 

The Chair decided that it was too late. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, moved a recess to 4 P.M. 
Lost: 73) to 1784. 

Mr. Howard, of Tennessee.—I holdin my hand a respect- 
ful communication from one of the States of this Union, 
Mississippi, not now represented upon this floor, addressed 
to the President of this Convention. I desire that it be 
read for the information of the Convention. 

The President.—It can only be done by common consent, 
as the seconding the demand for the previous question is 
now pending, 

Cries of ** object,” “ object,” from various quarters, 

The President—Objection being made to reading this 
communication, the Secretary will proceed to call the roll 
of States upon the seconding the demand for the previous 
question, 

The question being then taken by States upon second- 
ing the demand for the previous question, it was not 
agreed to, 

YrEAS.—Maine, 6; New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 4}; 
Massachusetts, 4; Connecticut, 3}; New-Jersey, 2}; Penn- 
sylvania, 9}; Maryland, 2; Missouri, 2}; Tennessee, 8; 
Kentucky, 1}; Ohio, 28; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 11; Michi- 
gan, 6; Wisconsin, 5; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 24—108}. 

Nays.—-Maine, 2; Vermont, 4; Massachusetts, 8}; 
Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 2—one absent ; New-York, 
35; New-Jersey, 44; Pennsylvania, 16}; Delaware, 2; 
Maryland, 6; Virginia, 15; North Carolina, 10; Arkansas, 
1; Missouri, 64; Tennessee, 8; Kentucky, 10}; Minne- 
sota, 14; California, 4; Oregon, 8—140}. 

On calling the roll, the New-York delegation asked per- 
mission to retire for consultation, and during the interim 
there was an entire cessation of business, The vote of the 
State as a unit was finally rendered against the call for the 
previous question, 

The question was then stated to be upon the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Gilmor, of Pennsylvania, offered the following 
amendment to Mr, Church’s resolution : 

Resolved, That the President of the Convention be di- 
rected to issue tickets of admission to seats in the Conven- 
tion, to the delegates from the States of Texas, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, in which States there are no 
contesting delegations. 

Without taking a vote on Mr. Gilmor’s resolution, the 
Convention, on motion of Mr. Randall, of Pa., took a re- 
cess till 5 p.m. 

When the Convention reassembled, the President said: 
Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, has the floor upon an 
amendment moved by Mr. Gilmor, of Pennsylvania. 

Before proceeding in the debate, the Chair begs leave to 
state to the Convention that he has had placed in his hands 
the credentials of gentlemen claiming seats in the Conven- 
tion, from the States of Delaware, Georgia, Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, includ- 
ing in that enumeration the letter presented to the Con- 
vention, in his place, by Mr. Howard, of Tennessee, in be- 
half of the gentlemen claiming seats from the State of 
Mississippi, and in addition to that, there has been ad- 
dressed to the Chair, a communication from Mr, Chaffee, 
claiming a seat from the State of Massachusetts. The Chair 
deems it his duty to communicate the fact to the Conven- 
tion that those several documents have been placed in his 
hands, to be presented at the proper time to the considera- 
tion of the Convention. 

Mr. Gilmor, of Pennsylvania,—I have made a small ad- 
dition to the amendment I offered this morning to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New-York (Mr. Church), 
for the purpose of covering the cases mentioned by the 
Chair just now. 

The amendment, as modified, was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Convention be au- 
thorized to issue tickets of admission to seats in this Con- 
vention, to the delegates from the States of Arkansas, 
Texas, Florida, and Mississippi, in which States there are 
no contesting delegations, and that in those States, to wit: 
Delaware, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, where there 
are contesting delegations, a Committee on Credentials 
shall be appointed, by the several delegations, to report 
upon said States. 

After discussing points of order, Mr, Clark, of Missouri, 
offered a substitute for Mr, G!lmor’s amendment, which 
was read for the information of the Convention, as fol 
lows: 

Strike out the proviso in the amendment of Mr. Church, 
of New-York, and add the following: 

Resolwed, That the citizens of the severhl States of the 
Union have an equal right to settle and remain in the Ter. 
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ritories of the United States, and to hold therein, unmo- 
lested by any legislation whatever, their slave and other 
property; and that this Convention recognizes the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred 
Scott case, as a true exposition of the Constitution in re- 
gard to the rights of the citizens of the several States and 
Territories of the United States, upon all subjects concern- 
ing which it treats; and that the members of this Conven- 
tion pledge themselves, and require all others who may be 
authorized as delegates to make the same pledge, to sup- 
port the Democratic candidates, fairly and in good faith, 
nominated by this Convention according to the usages of 
the National Democratic Party. P 

Mr. Randall then took the floor and opposed the amend- 
ment of Mr. Church, and favored that of Mr. Gilmor, 

The amendment of the gentleman from New York im- 
poses a condition upon the returning members of the 
several States that seceded at Charleston, I deny the 
power of the Convention to impose any such condition. 
The right of their constituents is unqualified and 
beyond the power of this Convention, to send _ their re- 
presentatives to this body without condition and without 
limitation. (Applause and hisses). It is an interference 
with the right of the constituents of seven seceding 
States to impose any qualification upon their represent- 
atives in this body. I deny its equity or its justice. We 
who sit here—the honorable gentleman who moved the 
amendment, the President, the Vice-Presidents of this 
body—all who sit here, are unfettered by any such 
limitation or condition. (Applause.) What justice in 
imposing upon others the condition that they shall come 
in here as slaves, with the bands and the iron fetters 
about them, with no right to exercise their judgment or 
their patriotism, except as the majority of this body 
may choose to indicate? I deny the power or the right. 
The proposition has been put in the least offensive 
shape. 

It is said in the amendment that it is ‘‘ understood.” 
Understood! an apology for the broad declaration of a 
naked invasion of the rights of freemen, Not that the 
members of this body thus admitted have denied the 
right, but it is understood that they are pledged to do 
what other members are not pledged to do—to conform 
to the decision of the majority. Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, Linvoke youto look at the injustice of every 
such qualification—a qualification which no honorable 
man, except under very peculiar circumstances, could 
ever submit to; a qualification which it is known that 
the representatives of these seven seceding States will 
never submit to. (Applause and hisses.) But, Mr. Pre- 
sident and brethren of the great Democratic family, 
who are now contending for the success of the Demo- 
cratic cause, I ask you to halt, not simply upon the 
ground of right and justice, but of policy. Nota mem- 
ber of this body but knows that the representatives of 
those States will not give any such pledge (applausé 
and hisses); that it is tantamount to a declaration of 
secession from the body. (Applause and hisses.) 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Richardson, of 
Iil., Cochrane, of N. Y., Montgomery, of Pa., Merrick, 
of Ill, King, of Mo., and West of Ct., against Mr. Gil- 
mor’s amendment, and by Messrs, Russell, of Va., 
Ewing, of Tenn., Loring, of Mass., Hunter, of Mo., 
Avery, of N. C., and Atkins, of Tenn., infavor. At last, 
Mr, Atkins moved the previous question, which was sus- 
tained, 233 to 18}, and the Convention adjourned till 
Tuesday morning. 

On the reassembling of the Convention, Mr. Church 
asked and obtained unanimous consent to make a pro- 
Hae) ke which he thought would produce harmony. He 
said: 

Upon consultation with the gentleman (Mr. Gilmor,, 
who moved that amendment to my amendment, we 
have agreed, if it meets the approbation of this Conven- 
tion, for the purpose of harmonizing the action of this 
Convention, to an arrangement alike honorable to both 
sides, and which, if carried out, will terminate the con- 
troversy as to pending questions, The proposition which 
has been made and accepted is simply this: The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gilmor) is to withdraw his 
amendment to my amendment, and then I am to with- 
draw the latter part of my resolutions, leaving only a 
simple resolution of reference to the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. (Applause). 

This proposition was accepted, and the resolution, as 
thus amended, was adopted without a division. Vacan- 
cies in the Committee on Credentials were filled, and the 
committee, as now constituted, consisted of the following 
gentlemen; 

C. D. Jameson, Me.; A. P. Hughes, N. H.; Stephen 
Thomas, Vt.; Oliver Stevens, Mass. ; George H. Brown, 
K. 1.; James Gallagher, Conn. ; Delos De Wolfe, N. Y. ; 
A. kt. Spear, N. J.; HM. Forth, Pa.; W. S. Gittings, 
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Md.; E. W. Hubbard, Va.; R. R. Bridges, N. C,; B. F. 
Perry, 8. C.; James B. Steadman, Ohio; W. H. Carrol, 
Tenn.; S. A. Hall, Ind.; W. J. Allen, IN.; John M. 
Krum, Mo.; Benj. Follet, Mich.; D. 0. Finch, Iowa; 
P. H. Smith, Wis.; H. H. Sibley, Minn.; J. H. Beverly, 
Del. ; Isaac J. Stevens, Oregon; G. H. Morrow, Ken 
tucky; D.8. Gregory, Cal. 

A paper was presented from Mr. O’Fallon, of Missouri, 
who had acted at Charleston in the place of one of the 
regularly appointed delegates from that State, but had 
been refused a ticket in Baltimore, asking admission.— 
His case was referred to the Committee on Credentials. 

The memorial of the contesting delegates from Arkan- 
Sas was also presented, and was handed to the Commit- 
tee on Credentials. And the Committee took a recess 
till 5 p.m, at which time it reassembled, but, the Com- 
mittee on Credentials not being ready to report, the 
Convention, without transacting any business, adjourned 
to 10 o’clock the following day, 20th. 


The Convention met at the usual hour, on 
Wednesday, the 20th, but, in consequence of the 
delay of the Committee on Credentials in report- 
ing, no business was transacted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


On Thursday, the 21st, the Committee on 
Credentials presented their report, or rather re- 
ports, for there were three; the majority report 
being presented by Mr. Krum, of Missouri, as 
follows: ; 


Ist. Resolved, That George H. Gordon, E. Barksdale, 
W. F. Barry, H. C. Chambers, Jos. R. Davis, Beverly Mat- 
thew, Charles Clarke, W. L. Featherston, P. ,F. Slidell, 
CO. G. Armistead, W. F. Avaunt, and T. J. Hucston, are 
entitled to seats in this Convention as delegates from the 
State of Mississippi. 

2d. Resolved, That Pierre Soulé, F. Cotterman, R. C. 
Wickliffe, Michael Ryan, Maunsell White, Charles Bien- 
venala, Gustav Lenroy, J.C. Morse, A. 8. Heron, N. D. 
Colburn, J. N. T. Richardson and J, L.Walker are entitled 
to seats in this Convention as delegates from the State of 
Louisiana. 

8d. Resolwed, That R. W. Johnson, T. C. Hindman, J. 
P. Johnson, Henry Carroll, J. Gould, and John A. Jor- 
dan, be entitled to seats as Delegates from the State of 
Arkansas, with power to cast évo votes, and that Thomas 
H. Bradley, M. Hooper, and D. C. Cross be also admitted 
toseats as delegates from the same State, with power to 
cast one vote; and, incase either portion of said dele- 
gates shall refuse or neglect to take their said seats and 
to cast their said votes, the other portion of said dele- 
gates taking seats in this Convention shall be entitled to 
cast the entire three votes of said State. 

4th. Resolwed, That J. M. Bryan, F, R. Lubbock, F. 8. 
Stockdale, E. Green, H. R. Runnels, Wm. B. Ochiltree, 
M. W. Carey, Wm. H. Parrows, R. Ward, J. F. Crosby, B. 
Burrows, and V, H. Manning are entitled to seats from 
Texas. 

5th. Resowed, That James A, Bayard and William G, 
Whiteley are entitled to seats from the county of New- 
Castle, Del. 

6th. Resolwed, That K, 8. Chaffee, who was duly admit- 
ted at Charleston as a delegate from the fifth congress- 
ional district of Massachusetts, is still entitled to said seat 
in this Convention, and that B. F. Hallett, who has as- 
sumed said seat, is not entitled thereto. 

7th. Resolved, That John O'Fallon, who was duly ad- 
mitted at Charleston as a delegate from the eighth electo- 
ral district of Missouri, is still entitled to said seat in this 
Convention, and that Johnson B. Gardy, who has as- 
sumed said seat, is not entitled thereto. 

8th, Resolved, That R. A. Baker, D. ©.. Humphrey, 
John Forsyth, Wm, Jewett, I. I. Seibles, 8. C. Posey, 
L. E. Parsons, Joseph C. Bradley, ‘Lhomas B. Cooper, 
James Williams, C. H. Brynan, Daniel W. Weakley, 
L. M. B. Martyr, John W. Howard, W. R. R. Wyatt, B. 
Hanson, Thos. M. Matthews, and Norbert M. Lord are en- 
titled to seats in the Convention as delegates from the 
State of Alabama. 

9th, Resolwed, That the delegation from the State of 
Georgia, of which H. L. Benning is chairman, be ad- 
mitted to seats in the Convention, with power to cast one- 
half of the vote of said State, and that the delegation 
from said State, of which Col. Gardner is chairman, be 
also admitted to the Convention, with power to cast one- 
half of the vote of said State ; and if either of said dele- 
gations refuse or neglect to cast the vote as above indi- 
cated, that in said case the delegates present in the Con- 
vention be authorized to cast the full vote of said Stato, 
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Mr. Stevens, of Oregon.—I rise, Mr. President, to pre- 
sent the report of a minority of the Committee on cre- 
dentials, and I will proceed to read it ; 


MINORITY REPORT. 


# the President of the Democratic National Conven- 
ion: 

Sir: We, the undersigned, members of the Committee 
on Credentials, feel constrained to dissent from many of 
the views and a large portion of the action of the major- 
ity of the Committee in respect to the rights of delegates 
to seats referred to them by the Convention, and to re- 
Anal recommend the adoption of the following reso- 

utions: 

1. Resolved, That B. F. Hallett is entitled to a seat in 
this Convention, as a delegate from the 5th Congression- 
al district of the State of Massachusetts. 

2. Resolved, That Johnson B. Gardy is entitled toa 
seat in this Convention as a delegate from the Sth Con- 
gressional district of the State of Missouri. 

5. Resolved, That James A. Bayard and William G. 
Whiteley are entited to seats in this Convention as dele- 
gates from the State of Delaware. 

4. Resolved, That the delegation headed by R. W. 
Johnson are entitled to seats in this Convention as dele- 
gates from the State of Arkansas. 

5. Resolved, That the delegation of which George W. 
Bryan is chairman are entitled to seats in this Conven- 
tion from the State of Texas. 

6. Resolved, That the delegation of which John Tarle- 
ton is chairman are entitled to seats in this convention 
as delegates from the State of Louisiana. 

7. Resolved, That the delegation of which L, P. Walker 
is chairman are entitled to seats in this Convention as 
delegates from the State of Alabama. 

8. That the delegation of which Henry L. Benning is 
chairman de entitled to seats in this Convention as dele- 
gates from the State of Georgia. 

9. Resolved, That the delegation from the State of 
Florida accredited to the Charleston Convention are in- 
vited to take seats in this Convention and cast the vote 
of the State of Florida. 


The Committee presented an _ elaborately 
argued report to sustain their resolutions, which 
was signed by 


I. I. Srevens, Oregon, E. W. Hussarp, Va., 

A. R. Sperr, N.-J., R. R. Brivexrrs, N.C., 

H. M. Norru, Penn., W.H. Carrott, Tenn., 

Joun H. Bewtry, Del., Gro. H. Morrow, Ky,., 
D. S. Gregory, Cal. 

In the points of difference between the ma- 
jority and minority reports of the Committee 
on Credentials, I concur in the conclusions of 
the minority report in the cases of Georgia, 
Alabama, Missouri and Massachusetts. 

Aaron V. Hugues, New-Hampshire. 


Mr. Gittings, of Maryland, presented still an- 
other report, concluding with the following 
resolutions : 

Resolwed, That so much of the majority report of the 
Committee on Credentials as relates to Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Delaware, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Texas, be adopted, 

Resolved, That the delegation of which L. P. Walker 
is chairman, be, and they are hereby, declared the only 
regularly authorized representatives of the State of 
Alabama, and as such are entitled to seats in the 
National Democratic Convention. 

Mr. Stevens demanded the previous question, 
which was sustained by the Convention, and 
the main question was ordered, but, without 
taking the vote, the Convention adjourned. 

When the Convention assembled on the 22d, 
Mr, Gittings withdrew his report, which brought 
the minority report proper—that of Mr. Ste- 
vens, of Oregon—first in order, and the question 
being put on the substitution of the whole 
minority report for the report of the majority, 
the motion was lost, 1003 to 150, as follows: 

Yras—Maine, 24; New-Hampshire, +; Vermont, 1}; 
Wassachusetts, 8 ; Connecticut, 2}; New-Jersey, 4; Penn: 
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sylvania, 17 ; Delaware,2; Maryland, 54; Virginia, 14; 

North Carolina, 9 ; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 5; Tennessee, 

re Kentucky, 10; Minnesota, 13; California, 4; Oregon, 
—1004. 

Nays—Maine, 5}; New-Hampshire, 44; Vermont, 3}; 
Massachusetts, 5; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 3}; 
New-York, 35; New-Jersey, 3; Pennsylvania, 10; Mary- 
land, 2; Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 1; Arkansas, $3 
Missouri, 4; Tennessee, 1; Kentucky, 2; Ohio, 23; In- 
diana, 13 ; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 5; lowa, 
4; Minnesota, 23—150. 

Maryland, ¢ vote not voted ; Tennessee, 1 vote not cast. 

The question then recurred on adopting the majority 
report. A division being called for, the vote was taken 
on the first resolution, admitting the original delegates 
from Mississip vi, which was adopted almost unanimously, 
250 to 24. ‘ 

The vote was then taken on the second resolution, 
admitting the Soulé (Douglas) Delegates from Louisiana, 
which resulted—Ays, 153; Nays, 98— as follows: 

YrAS—Maine, 54; New-Hampshire, 44; Vermont, 4}; 
Massachusetts, 5; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 34; 
New-York, 35 ; New-Jersey, 24; Pennsylvania, 10; Mary- 
land, 24; Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 2; Arkansas, 4; 
Missouri, 4; ‘Tennessee, 2; Kentucky, 2; Ohio, 23; In- 
diana, 13; Illinois, 11 ; Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 5; Lowa, 
4; Minnesota, 24—153. f 

Nays—Maine, 24; New-Hampshire, 4; Vermont, }; 
Massachusetts, 8; Connecticut, 2}; New-Jersey, 44 ; 
Pennsylvania, 17; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 54; Virginia, 
13; North Carolina, 8; Arkansas, 7; Missouri, 5; ‘l'en- 
nessee, 10; Kentucky, 10; Minnesota, 1}; California, 
4; Oregon, 8—98, 


So the second resolution was adopted. 


The question was then taken on the third resolution, ad- 
mitting Col. Hindman and his colleagues (the original dele- 
gates) with power to cast: two votes, and Mr. Hooper and 
his colleagues (the contestants) with power to cast one 
vote; and providing that, if either set of delegates refuse 
to take seats, the other shall be entitled to cast the whole 
vote of the State, (Arkansas). 

A division of the question being called for, the President 
decided that the resolution was divisible. 

The question was taken on the three several propositions, 
viz. :—Ist. The admission of the Hindman delegates, which 
was adopted, 182 to 69. 2d. The admission of the Hooper 
delegates, which was adopted, 150 to 1003. 5d. On the 
giving power to one set to cast the whole vote if the other 
set withdrew, which was adopted without a division. 

A vote was then taken on the fourth resolution of the 
majority report, admitting the original delegation from 
the State of Texas, which was adopted almost unani- 
mously, 

A vote was next taken on the fifth resolution, admitting 
Bayard and Whiteley from Delaware. Adopted without di- 
vision, 

The sixth resolution, giving R. L. Chaffee the seat in the 
Massachusetts delegation contested by Mr, Hallett, was 
then adopted—yeas, 138, nays, 1i14. 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, at this point, made motions to re- 
consider each vote taken, and to lay the same on the ta- 
ble, it being understood that the motions were not to be 
put till votes on all the propositions had been taken. 

The seventh resolution, declaring J. O’Fallon entitled to 
the seat in the Missouri delegation claimed by John B, 
Gardy, was then adopted—yeas, 138}, nays, 112. 

The eighth resolution, admitting the contesting delegates 
from Alabama, was next adopted. Yeas, 148); Nays, 
1014. 

The question then being on the ninth and last resolution 
of the majority report, admitting both delegations from 
Georgia, and dividing the vote of the State between them, 
with the provision that, if either refused to take seats, the 
remaining delegates cast the vote of the State. . 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. Seward, of Georgia, pre- 
sented a communication from Col. Gardner, Chairman of 
the contesting delegates from Georgia, withdrawing from 
the contest, and the resolution was lost—106; to 145, The 
original (seceding) delegation from Georgia, headed by 
H. L. Benning, was subsequently admitted, 

The President stated the next question to be upon lay- 
ing upon the table the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Convention refused to substitute the resolu- 
tions reported by the minority of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials for those reported by the majority of said Com- 
mittee. 

The question being then taken by States, the motion to 
lay on the table was not agreed to—yeas, 113}; Nays, 1284 
—as follows: 

Yras—Maine, 54; New-Hampshire, 8; Vermont, 43; 
Massachusetts, 5 ; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 3} ; New- 
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Jersey, 34; Pennsylvania, 10; Maryland, 2; North Caro- 
lina, 1; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 44; Kentucky, 2; Ohio, 
23; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 11; Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 5; 
Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 2};—113. 

Nays—Maine, 24; New-Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 4; 
Massachusetts, 8; Connecticut, 24; New-York, 35; New- 
Jersey, 34; Pennsylvania, 17; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 15; North Carolina, 9; Arkansas, $; Missouri, 
44; Tennessee, 12; Kentucky, 10; Minnesota, 14; Cali- 
fornia, 4; Oregon, 8—138}. 

When New-York was called, her delegates asked time 
to consult, but finally gave her thirty-five votes against 
the motion to lay upon the table, which, had it prevailed, 
would have precluded all further reconsideration of the 
subject. 

The question recurred upon the motion to reconsider the 
vote rejecting the minority resolutions, 

Mr. Cessna, of Pa,, moved the previous question, which 
Was sustained, and the question being taken by States, 
the motion to reconsider was rejected—103 to 149—as fol- 
lows: 

YrEAS— Maine, 2}; New-Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 1; Mas- 
sachusetts, 8; Connecticut, 24; New-Jersey, 4}; Pennsyl- 
vania, 17; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 15; North 
Carolina, 9; Arkansas, $; Missouri, 44; Tennessee, 10; 
Kentucky, 10; Minnesota, 1} ; California, 4; Oregon, 3— 
103 ; 


Nays—Maine, 5}; New-IHampshire, 8; Vermont, 4; Mas- 
sachusetts, 5; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 34; New- 
York, 85; New-Jersey, 24; Pennsylvania, 10; Maryland, 
2; North Carolina, 1; Arkansas, $; Missouri, 44; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Kentucky, 2; Ohio, 28; Indiana, 138; Illinois, 
re Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 5; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 2}— 

49, 

The several motions to lay on the table the question of 
reconsidering the votes by which each of the resolutions 
of the majority had been adopted, were then put and car- 
ried in the aflirmative, and the several delegates who had 
been voted in were then admitted to seats, 


VIRGINIA WITHDRAWS. 


Mr. Russell, of Virginia.—Ifit be the pleasure of your- 
self, Mr. President and the Convention, I will now make 
the brief announcement of which I made mention this 
morning. 

I will detain the Convention but a very brief time, I 
understand that the action of this Convention upon the 
various questions arising out of the reports from the 
Committee on Credentials has become final, complete and 
irrevocable. And it has become my duty now, by direc- 
tion of a large majority of the delegation from Virginia, 
respectfully to inform this body that it is inconsistent 
with their convictions of duty to participate longer in its 
deliberations, (Loud applause in the Convention and in 
the galleries, with loud cries from the galleries.) 

The disorder continued for some minutes, after which 

Mr. Russell resumed—The delegates from Virginia, 

who participate in this movement, have come to the con- 
clusion which I have announced, after long, mature and 
anxious deliberation, and after, in their judgment, hay- 
ing exhausted all honorable efforts to obviate this neces- 
sity. In addition to the facts which appear upon your 
record, I desire the attention of this body long enough 
only to state that it is ascertained that the delegations 
to which you, sir, under the order of this Convention, 
have just directed tickets to be issued—some of them at 
least and ail of them whom we regard as the representa- 
tives of the Democracy of their States—will decline to 
join here in the deliberations of this body. For the rest, 
the reasons which impel us to take this important step 
will be rendered to those to whom only we are responsi- 
ble, the Democracy of the Old Dominion, 'To you, sir, 
and to the body over which you preside, I have only to 
say in addition that we bid you a respectful adieu. 

The portion of the delegation from Virginia which re- 
tired then left their seats and proceeded out of the Hall, 
shaking hands with members of various delegations as 
they passed along. 


Mr. Moffatt, of Virginia—made a speech in 
defense of his course, and that of his colleagues 
who remained in the Convention. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr, Lander, of North Carolina.—Mr. President, painful 
as the duty is, it is, nevertheless, my duty to announce 
here, as a representative of the delegates from North Caro- 
lina, that @ very large majority of them are compelled to 
retire permanently from this Convention on account of the 
unjust action, as we conceive, that has this day been per- 
petrated upon some of our sovereign States and fellow 
citizens of the South, We of the South have heretofore 
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maintained and supported the Northern Democracy for the 
reason that they are willing to attribute to us in the South 
equality in the Union, The vote to-day has satisfied the 
majority of the North Carolina delegates that, that being 
refused by our brethren of the Northern Democracy, North 
Carolina—Rip Van Winkle, as you may call her—can no 
longer remain in this Convention. The rights of sovereign 
States and of gentlemen of the South have been denied by 
a majority of this body. We cannot act, as we conceive, 
in view of this wrong. I use the word “ wrong”’ with no 
intention to reflect upon those gentlemen of the North 
Carolina delegation who differ with me or with the majority 
of the delegation, For these reasons, without assigning 
any more, as I have no idea of inflicting a speech upon 
this Convention, who are in no state of preparation to re- 
ceive it, I announce that eight out of ten of the votes of 
North Carolina ask to retire. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TENNESSER. 


Mr. Ewing, of Tennessee.—Mr, President, in behalf of 
the delegation from Tennessee, I beg leave to address this 
Convention upon this occasion, so important, and, to us, 
so solemn in its consequences. The delegation from Ten- 
nessee have exhibited, so far as they knew how, every dis- 
position to harmonize this Convention, and to brig its 
labors to a happy result, They were the first, when the 
majority platform was not adopted, to seek for some pro- 
position for compromise—something that would enable us 
to .armonize, They have a candidate who was dear to 
them. They cast away his prospect for the sake of har- 
mony. ‘They have yielded all that they can. They have 
endeavored, with all their power, to accomplish the result 
they came here for; but they fear that the result is not to 
be accomplished in a manner that can render a just and 
proper account to their ‘constituents. We have consulted 
together, and, after anxious and long deliberation, without 
knowing exactly what phase this matter might finally pre- 
sent, we have not adopted any decisive rule for our action; 
but a large majority of our delegates—some twenty to four 
—have decided that, upon the result now obtained, we 
shall ask leave of this Convention to retire, that we may 
consult and announce our final action. We shall take no 
further part in the deliberations of this Convention, unless 
our minds should change; and of that I can offer you no 
reasonable hope, 


A PORTION OF MARYLAND WITHDRAWS. 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland.—Mr. President, I am author- 
ized by my colleagues to report the state of facts in regard 
to a portion of the Maryland delegation. Representing, 
in part, a district in Maryland upon which the first blood 
of the irrepressible conflict was shed, a district which sent 
fifteen men in midwinter to the rescue of Philadelphia 
and New-Jersey, we are obliged now to take a step which 
dissolves our connection with you, and to bid you a final 
adieu. We have made all sacrifices for the grand old 
Democratic party, whose mission it has been to preserve 
the Constitution and to care for the Republic for more 
than sixty years, until it now seems as if you were going 
to substitute a manin the place of principle. (Calls to 
order.) I desire to be respectful. I desire to say that the 
action of the majority of the late Convention—a majority 
created by the operation of a technical unit rule imposed 
upon the Convention contrary to Democratic precedent 
and usage—States have been disfranchised, and districts 
deprived of their rights, until, in our opinion, it is no longer 
consistent with our honor or our rights, or the rights of 
our constituents, to remain here. Cherishing deeply and 
warmly the remembrance of the many gallant deeds you 
have done for us in times past, hoping that hereafter no 
occasion may ever occur to weaken this feeling, I now, on 
behalf of the representatives of Maryland, tell you that 
in all future time, and in all future contests, our lot is cast 
with the people of the South. Their God shall be our God, 
and their country our country. (Applause.) 


Mr. Glass, of Virginia, declined any further 
participation in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, but did not indorse the action of his col- 
leagues in withdrawing. 

Mr. Watterson, of Tennessee, declined to 
withdraw. P 


CALIFORNIA WITHDRAWS——-AN EXCITEMENT, 


Mr. Smith, of California, said: While I cannot say 
with the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Jones) that my 
Democracy dates back to that time of which L have no re- 
collection, yet I can say that it is unspotted as the vault 
of heaven. California is here with melancholy face— 
California is here with a lacerated heart, bleeding and 
weeping over the downfall and the destruction of the De 
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mocratic party. (Applause and laughter.). Yea, sir, the 
destruction of the Democratic party, consummated by 
assassins now grinning upon this floor. (Loud cries of 
“ order,” * order,” ‘ put him out,” and great confusion.) 


DELAWARE WITHDRAWS. 


Mr. Saulsbury did not desire to occupy the attention of 
the Convention but fora moment. The delegates from his 
State had done all in their power to promote the harmony 
and unity of this Convention, and it was their purpose to 
continue to do so. I am, however, instructed by the 
delegation to announce that they desire to be excused 
from voting on any further ballots or votes, unless cir- 
cumstances should alter this determination. It is our 
desire to be left free to act or not act, their desire being 
to leave the question open for the consideration of their 
constituents after their return home, 

Mr. Steele, of North Carolina, briefly addressed the 
Convention, stating that he, for the present, at least, 
should not retire. 

After explanations and debate, the motion ‘Shall the 
main question be now put,’ (to go into nomination of can- 
didates for President and Vice-President) was carried, and 
the Convention adjourned. 


KENTUCKY WITHDRAWS IN PART. 


On Saturday (23d), Mr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, in be- 
half of the delegation from that State, said: 

The circumstances in which we (the Kentucky Dele- 
gation) are placed are exceedingly embarrassing, and we 
have not therefore been enabled to come to an entirely 
harmonious conclusion, The result is, however, that nine 
of the delegates of Kentucky remain in the Convention. 
(applause.) There are ten delegates who withdraw from 
the Convention. 

The exact character of their withdrawalis set forthin a 
single paragraph, with their names appended, which IL 
desire the Secretary to read before Isit do#n. There are 
five others—completing the delegation—who desire for 
the present to suspend their connection with the action 
of this Convention. I will add here, that there may be 
no misunderstanding, that I myself am one of those five, 
and we have also signed a short paper, which I shall also 
ask the Secretary to read to the Convention. 

I am requested by those who withdraw from the Con- 
Vention, and by those who suspend their action for the 
present with the Convention, to say that it is their wish 
that their seats in this Convention Shall not be filled or 
cecupied by any others; and that no one shall claim the 
right to cast their votes. The right of those remaining in 
the Convention to cast their individual vote, is not oy us 
questioned in any degree. But we enter our protest 
against any one casting our vote, 

I will ask the Secretary to read the papers I have indi- 
fated, and also one which a gentleman of our delegation 
has handed me, which he desires to be read. I ask that 
the three papers be read. 

The first paper read was signed’ James G. 
Leach, the writer of which animadverted in 
rather strong terms upon the action of the Con- 

vention, in the matter of the admission and 
rejection of delegates from certain States. The 
communication was regarded as disrespectful to 
the-Convention, and, on motion of Mr. Payne, 
of Ohio, it was returned to the writer. The 
Secretary then read the other two communica- 
tions from the Kentucky delegation as follows : 


To the Hon. Caleb Cushing, President of the National 
Democratic Convention, assembled in the city of 
Baltimore: 

The Democratic Convention for the State of Kentucky, 
held in the city of Frankfort, on the 9th day of January, 
1860, among others, adopted the following resolution ; 

Resolwed, That we pledge the Democracy of Kentucky 
to an honest and industrious support of the nominee of 
the Charleston Convention. 

Since the adoption of this resolution, and the assembling 
of this Convention, events have transpired not then con- 
templated, notwithstanding which we have labored dili- 
gently to preserve the harmony and unity of said Con- 
vention; but discord and disintegration have prevailed 
to such an extent that we feel that our efforts cannot 
accomplish this end. 

Therefore, without intending to vacate our seats, or to 
Join or participate in any other Convention or organiza- 
tion in this city, and with the intention of again co- 
operating with this Convention, should its unity and 


harmony be restored by any future event, we now de- I will not sit 
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ciare that we will not participate in the meantime in the 
deliberations of this Convention, nor hold ourselves or 
constituents bound by its action, but leave both at full 
liberty to act as future circumstances may dictate, 
N. W. WILLIAMSON, W. BrapDuey, 
G. A. CALDWELL, SAMUEL B, Frey, 
THos. J. Youna. 


Resolved, That the Chairman of our delegation be 
instructed to inform the Convention in our behalf that, in 
the present condition of that body, we deem it inconsist- 
ent with our duty to ourselves and our constituents to 
participate further in its deliberations, Our reasons for 
so doing will be given to the Democracy of Kentucky. 

JNO, DISHMAN, L. GREEN, 

J. 8. KENDALL, R. M. Jounson, 
Jos. B. Beck, Cau. Burier, 

D. W. QuarLes, R. Nickek, 
COLBERT CxciL, James G, LEACH. 


Mr. Reed, of Ky., spoke briefly in defense ot 
the course of the nine delegates from that State, 
who remained with the Convention, 


MISSOURI DEFINES HER POSITION. 


Mr. Clark, of Missouri, announced as the re- 
sult of a consultation of a portion of the Mis- 
sourl delegation, that two of that delegation 
had decided to withdraw from the Convention. 

Mr. Hill, of N. C., who had refused to retire 
with his colleagues on the previous day, now 
announced his intention of withdrawing, 

Mr. Cessna, of Pennsylvania, called for the 
vote upon his resolution to proceed to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President. 

MR. CUSHING RESIGNS THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Cushing resigned his post as presiding 
officer, in a brief speech, and left the chair. 

Gov. Tod, of ‘Ohio, immediately assumed the 
chair, and was greeted with enthusiastic and 
hearty cheers. After order was restored, he 
said : 


As the present presiding officer of this Convention by 
common consent of my brother Vice-Presidents, with 
great diffidence I assume the chair. When I announce 
to you that for thirty-four years I have stood up in that 
district so long misrepresented by Joshua R, Giddings 
with the Democratic banner in my hand (applause), t 
know that I shall receive the good wishes of this Conven- 
tion, at least, for the discharge of the duties of the chair. 
If there are no privileged questions intervening, the 
Secretary will proceed with the call of the States, 


MASSACHUSETTS DESIRES A HEARING, 


Mr. Butler, of Mass., addressed the chair, and desired 
to present a protest. Objection was made by Mr, 
Cavanaugh, of Minnesota, and the States were called on 
the question of proceeding to a vote for President, 
When Massachusetts was called, Mr. Butler said: Mr, 
President, I have the instruction of a majority of the 
delegation from Massachusetts to present a written pro- 
test. I will send it to the Chair to have it read. (Calls 
to order.) And further, with your leave, I desire to say 
what I think will be pleasant to this Convention. First, 
that, while a majority of the delegation from Massachu- 
setts do not purpose further to participate in the doings 
of this Convention, we desire to part, if we may, to meet 
you as friends and Democrats again. We desire to part 
in the same spirit of manly courtesy with which we came 
together. Therefore, if you will allow me, instead of 
reading to you a long document, I will state, within par- 
liamentary usage, exactly the reasons why we take the 
step we do, 

Thanking the Convention for their courtesy, allow me 
to say that though we have protested against the action 
of this body excluding the delegates, although we are not 
satisfied with that action— 

We have not discussed the question, Mr. President, 
whether the action of the Convention, in excluding cer- 
tain delegates, could be any reason for withdrawal. We 
now put our withdrawal before you, upon the simple 
ground, among others, that there has been a withdrawal 
in part of a majority of the States, and further (and that, 
perhaps, more persona! to myself), upon the ground that 
in a Convention where the African slave 
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trade—which is piracy by the laws of my country—is ap- 
provingly advocated. (Great sensation.) 

A portion of the Massachusetts delegation here retired. 

Mr. Stevens, of Massachusetts, said—I am not ready 
at this moment to cast the vote of Massachusetts, the 
delegation being in consultation as to their rights. 

The call proceeded, the chairman of each Con- 
vention making a speech on delivering the vote 
of his State; and Mr. Stevens finally stated that, 
although a portion of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion had withdrawn, he was instructed by his 
remaining colleagues to cast the entire vote of 
the State. 

Mr. Russell, of New York, withdrew the name 
of Horatio Seymour as a candidate. The fol- 
lowing is the result of the ballotings for Presi- 


tion of the Cincinnati Platform, that, during the existence 
of the Territorial Governments, the measure of restric- 
tion, whatever it may be, imposed by the Federal Consti 
tution on the power of the Territorial Legislature over the 
subject of the domestic relations, as the same has been, or 
shall hereafter be, finally determined by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, should be respected by all good citi- 
zens, and enforced with promptness and fidelity by every 
branch of the General Government, 

Mr. Payne, of Ohio, moved the previous ques- 
tion, and this resolution was adopted, with only 
two dissenting votes. 


THE SECEDERS’ CONVENTION. 


The delegates who had withdrawn from the 
Convention at the Front-Street Theater, to- 
gether with the delegations from Louisiana and 


dent: Alabama, who were refused admission to that 
FIRST BALLOT, SECOND BALLot. | Convention, met at the Maryland Institute on 
3 3 Saturday the 28th of June. Twenty-one States 
o = were represented either by full or partial dele- 
STATES, a & j. 8. 4s gations. The States not represented at all 
5 et eres ~™ 3 a were Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
ey Biase Soe eae Michigan, New-Hampshire, New-Jersey, Ohio, 
Manet eo, ee Bhi. tT) 60 ~3©60h_~—*| Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 
New-Hampshire..5 0  — 9 —....5 — — The Hon. Caleb’ Cushing, of Massachusetts, 
Vermont ........ OO! RGA S eee = hea ee was chosen to preside, assisted by vice-pre- 
Massachusetts. ...10 Se Sao anikt eat) ae . “ 
Risie bland. a eee 4 — — | Ssidents and secretaries. 
Connecticut...... 83 1 ae The Convention adopted a rule requiring a 
Bee ate > aon + — 
New-York,....... Pee AMG Heke ees oe vote of two-thirds of all the delegates present 
Rey eanys att rd ee Seine “| ~~ g4:~«| tO nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
Mangia aie ree 24 ted ae oe President ; also that each delegate cast the vote 
Virginia .......6. 1 = ee BOO to which he is entitled, and that each State cast 
Ne cheat dy BILL pee en NS only the number of votes to which it is entitled 
Loaisihng. 8, Ss 64 hi ele ee ee by its actual representation in the Convention. 
Arkansas ........ Z $ —.. lt The delegates from South Carolina and 
hb 20 oy 13 . 5 . . 7 
Mussouri,......... oe Blea eT 3 tomes Florida accredited to the Richmond Conven- 
dennessee ....... 3 — =~ Dae we —_ : ¥ iivited ie ta inathi 
Kkentucky........ Soars 4 oA tion, were invited. to take seats in this. 
Onlage aii Biee ss 28 um ee geB) om A committee of five, of which Mr. Caleb 
Te Se rete eteees : Rikesh nel ct Cushing was chairman, was appointed to ad- 
BidhiSeee gt Re Ra es ie dress the Democracy of the Union upon the 
Wisconsin ....... ee fe principles which have governed the Convention 
TOW... es eeenees i ogtaig Cr igre | soit aac in making the nominations, and in vindication 
Minnesota........ 2$ ¢ 1 .4 _ 


of the principles of the party. The Convention 
also decided that the next Democratic 
National Convention be held at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Avery, of N. C., chairman of Committee 
on Resolutions, reported, with the unanimous 
sanction of the Committee, the Platform re- 
ported by the majority of the Platform Com- 
mittee at Charleston, and rejected by the Con- 
vention, (see page 30) which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing the National Committee not to issue 
tickets of admission to their next National Con- 
vention in any case where there is a bona fide 
contestant. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for 
a candidate for President ; and John C. Breckin- 
ridge, of Ky., received the unanimous vote of 
the delegates present as follows : 


Total.......173} 5 10 151} Tt oF 

On the first ballot, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, received 
# a vote from Maryland; Bocock, of Va., received 1 vote 
from Virginia; Daniel 8. Dickinson, + vote from Virginia; 
and Horatio Seymour 1 vote from Pennsylvania. 

On the announcement of the first ballot, Mr. Church, of 
New-York, offered the following : 

Resolved unanimously, That Stephen A. Douglas, of 
the State of Illinois, having now received two-thirds of all 
the votes given in this Convention, is hereby declared, in ac- 
cordance with the rules governing this body, and in accord- 
ance with the uniform customs and rules of former Demo- 
cratic National Conventions, the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party of the United States, for the office of 
President of the United States, 

Mr, Jones, of Pennsylvania, raised the point of order, 
that the resolution proposed practically to rescind a rule 
of the Convention (requiring two-thirds of a full Conyven- 
tion, 202 votes, to nominate), and could not, under the 
rules, be adopted without one day’s notice, 

The Chair ruled that the resolution was in order, and 
after a lengthy and animated debate it was withdrawn till 
after another ballot should be taken. When the result of 
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the second ballot had been announced, Mr, Church’s re-| Vermont...... 4|Florida........ 8)Tennessee..... 9¢ 
solution was called up again and passed. | Massachusetts. 8 | Alabama...... 4 Kentucky,.... 44 
o) Ritonatenle ah: mn: New-York .... 2 | Louisiana..... 6|Minnesota,.... 1 
f 4 vo. ene pes, of aan BTR AS Sy uapreae Pennsylvania,. 4 | Mississippi.... 7|California..... 4 
OF ree resident, receiving 1983 votes, and} Maryland...... Wexas.......6. 4|Oregon........ B 
Mr. William C. Alexander, of N. J.,1.  [Mr.| Virginia..7:'/11}| Arkansas,..... 4 — 
Fitzpatrick declined the nomination two days | North Carolina. 8} | Missouri....... 1 105, 


afterward, and the National Committee supplied 
the vacancy, by the nomination of Herschel V. 
Johnson, of Georgia]. 


For Vice-President Gen. Joseph Lane, of 
Oregon, received the unanimous vote of the 


Convention (105), on the first ballot. And 
Gov. Wickliffe, of Louisiana, offered the following resolu . fhe 
tion as an addition to the Platform adopted at Charleston | then, after listening to a speech from Mr. Yancy, 


| 

Georgia.......10 

| 

ftesoWwed, ‘That in its accordance with the interpreta | the Convention adjourned sine die. 
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HISTORY OF THE STRUGGLE 


FOR 


SLAVERY EXTENSION OR RESTRICTION. 


MAINLY, BY 


SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES. 


Lust of gold and power was the main im- 
pulse of Spanish migration to the regions beyond 
the Atlantic. And the soft and timid Abori- 
gines of tropical America, especially of its 
islands, were first compelled to surrender what- 
ever they possessed of the precious metals to 
the imperious and grasping strangers; next 
forced to disclose to those strangers the sources 
whence they were most readily obtained; and 
finally driven to toil and delve for more, wher- 
ever power and greed supposed they might 
most readily be obtained. From this point, the 
transition to general enslavement was ready and 
rapid. The gentle and indolent natives, unac- 
customed to rugged, persistent toil, and revolt- 
ing at the harsh and brutal severity of their 
Christian masters, had but one unfailing re- 
source—death, Through privation, hardship, 
exposure, fatigue and despair, they drooped and 
died, until millions were reduced to a few miser- 
able thousands within the first century of Span- 
ish rule in America. 

A humane and observant priest (Las Casas, ) 
Witnessing these cruelties and sufferings, was 
moved by pity to devise a plan for their termi- 
nation. He suggested and urged the policy of 
substituting for these feeble -and_ perishing 
“Indians ” the hardier natives of Western Af- 
rica, whom their eternal wars and marauding 
invasions were constantly exposing to captivity 
and sale as prisoners of war, and who, as a race, 
might be said to be inured to the hardships and 
degradations of Slavery by an immemorial ex- 
perience. The suggestion was unhappily ap- 
proved, and the woes and miseries of the few 
remaining Aborigines of the islands known to 
us as ‘‘ West Indies,” were inconsiderably pro- 
longed by exposing the whole continent for un- 
numbered generations to the evils'and horrors 
of African Slavery. The author lived to per- 
ceive and deplore the consequences of his ex- 
pedient. ‘ 

The sanction of the Pope having been ob- 
tained for the African Slave-trade by represen- 
tations which invested it with a look of philan- 
thropy, Spanish and Portuguese mercantile 


avarice was readily enlisted in its prosecution, 
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and the whole continent, North and South of 
the tropics, became a Slave-mart before the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

Holland, a comparatively new and Protestant 
State, unable to shelter itself from the re- 
proaches of conscience and humanity bebind a 
Papal bull, entered upon the new traffic more 
tardily ; but its profits soon overbore all scruplés, 
and British merchants were not proof against the 
glittering evidences of their success. But the 
first slave ship that ever entered a North 
American port for the sale of its human mer- 
chandise, was a Dutch trading-vessel which 
landed twenty negro bondmen at Jamestown, 
the nucleus of Virginia, almost simultaneously 
with the landing of the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower on Plymouth Rock, December 22d, 1620, 

The Dutch slaver had chosen his market with 
sagacity. Virginia was settled by CavALIERS— 
gentlemen-adventurers aspiring to live by their 
own wits and other men’s labor—with the neces- 
sary complement of followers and servitors. 
Few of her pioneers cherished any earnest liking 
for downright, persistent, muscular exertion ; 
yet some exertion was urgently required to clear 
away the heavy forest which all but covered the 
soil of the infant colony, and grow the tobacco 
which early became its staple export, by means ° 
of which nearly everything required by its 
people but food was to be paid for in England. 
The slaves, therefore, found ready purchasers 
at satisfactory prices, and the success of the first 
venture induced others ; until not only Virginia 
but every part of British America was supplied 
with African slaves. , 

This traffic, with the bondage it involved, had 
no justification in British nor in the early 
colonial laws; but it proceeded, nevertheless, 
much as an importation of dromedaries to re- 
place with presumed economy our horses and 
oxen might now do. Georgia was the first 
among the colonies to resist and condemn it in 
her original charter under the lead of her noble 
founder-governor, General Oglethorpe; but 
the evil was too formidable and inveterate for 
local extirpation, and a few years saw it estab- 
lished, even in Georgia; first evading or defy- 
ing, and atlength molding and transforming the 


law. 
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It is very common at this day to speak of our 
revolutionary struggle as commenced and hur- 
‘ied forward by a union of Free and Slave 
colonies ; but such is not the fact. However 
slender and dubious its legal basis, Slavery ex- 
isted in each and all of the colonies that united 


‘o declare and maintain their independence. | 


slaves were proportionately more numerous in 
vertain portions of the South; but they were 
veld with impunity throughout the North, ad- 
vertised like dogs or horses, and sold at auction, 
ve otherwise, a® chattels. Vermont, then a ter- 
ritory in dispute between New-Hampshire and 
New-York, and with very few civilized inhabi- 
iants, mainly on its Southern and Eastern bor- 
ders, is probably the only portion of the revolu- 
‘ionary confederation never polluted by the 
tread of a slave. 

The spirit of liberty, aroused or intensified 
by the protracted struggle of the colonists 
against usurped and abused power in the 
mother country, soon found itself engaged in 
natural antagonism against the current form of 
domestic despotism. ‘ How shall we complain 
of arbitrary or unlimited power exerted over us, 
while we exert a still more despotic and inex- 
vusable power over a dependent and benighted 
vive?” was very fairly asked. Several suits 
were brought in Massachusetts—where the fires 
ot liberty burnt earliest and brightest—to test 
he legal right of slave-holding ; and the lead- 
iig Whigs gave their money and their legal 
-ervices to support these actions, which were 
zenerally, On one ground or another, success- 
ful. Hfforts for an express law of emancipation, 
nowever, failed even in Massachusetts; the 
i, gislature, doubtless, apprehending that such 
« ineasure, by alienating the slave-holders, would 
iivrease the number and power of the Tories; 
out in 1777, a privateer having brought a lot of 
vaptured slaves into Jamaica, and advertised 
i.1em for sale, the General Court, as the Legis- 
lative Assembly was called, interfered and had 
them set at liberty. The first Continental Con- 
sress Which resolved to resist the usurpations 
aud oppressions of Great Britain by force, had 
slveady declared that our struggle would be 
“for the rights of human nature,’ which the 
congress of 1776, under the lead of Thomas 
Jefferson, expanded into the noble affirmation 
vf the right of ‘all men to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” contained in the immor- 
‘ul preamble to the Declaration of Independence. 
A like averment that ‘‘all men are born free 
wid equal,” was in 1780 inserted in the Massa- 
chusetts Bill of Rights; and the Supreme 
Court of that State, in 1783, on an indictment 
ofa master for assault and battery, held this 
declaration a bar to slave-holding henceforth in 
the State, 

A similar clause in the second Constitution of 
New-Hampshire was held by the courts of that 
state to secure Freedom to every child, born 
(herein after its adoption. Pennsylvania, in 
1780, passed an act prohibiting the further in- 
\voduction of slaves, and securing Freedom to 
all persons born in that State thereafter. Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island passed similar acts 
‘11784. Virginia, in 1778, on motion of Mr. 
Jefferson, prohibited the further importation of 
slaves; and in 1782, removed all legal restrie- 
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tions on emancipation: Maryland adopted both 
of these in 1783. North-Carolina, in 1786, de- 
clared the introduction of slaves into that State 
‘of evil consequence, and highly impolitic,” 
and imposed a duty of £5 per head thereon. 
New-York and New-Jersey followed the example 
of Virginia and Maryland, including the domes- 
tic in the same interdict with the foreign slave- 
trade. Neither of these States, however, de- 
clared a general emancipation until many years 
thereafter, and Slavery did not wholly cease in 
New-York until about 1830, nor in New-Jersey 
till a much later date. The distinction of Free 
and Slave States, with the kindred assumption 
of a natural antagonism between the North and 
South, was utterly unknown to the men of the 
Revolution. 

Before the Declaration of Independence, but 
during the intense ferment which preceded it, 
and distracted public attention from everything 
else, Lord Mansfield had rendered his judgment 
from the King’s Bench, which expelled Slavery 
from England, and ought to have destroyed it 
in the colonies as well. The plaintiff in this 
famous case was James Somerset, a native of 
Africa, carried to Virginia asa slave, taken 
thence by his master ‘to England, and there in- 
cited to resist the claim of his master to his 
services, and assert his right to liberty. Inthe 
first recorded case, involving the legality of 
modern Slavery in England, it was held (1677) 
that negroes, “‘ being usually bought and sold 
among merchants as merchandise, and also 
being infidels, there might be a property in them 
sufficient to maintain trover.” But this was 
overruled by Chief Justice Holt from the King’s 
Bench (1697,) ruling that ‘so soon as a negro 
lands in England, he is free ;” and again, (1702) 
that ‘‘ there is no such thing as a slave by the 
law of England.” This judgment proving ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to planters and mer- 
chants from slave-holding colonies visiting the 
mother country With their servants,the merchants 
concerned in the American trade, in 1729, pro- 
cured from Yorke and Talbot, the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General of the Crown, a 
written opinion that negroes, legally enslaved 
elsewhere, might be held as slaves in England, 
and that even baptism was no bar to the mas- 
ter’s claim. This opinion was, in 1749, held to 
be sound law by Yorke (now Lord Hardwicke,) 
sitting as judge, on the ground that, if the con- 
trary ruling of Lord Holt were upheld, it would 
abolish Slavery in Jamaica or Virginia as well 
as in England; British law being paramount in 
each, Thus the law stood until Lord Mansfield, 
in Somerset’s case, reversed it with evident re- 
luetance, and after having vainly endeavored to 
bring about an accommodation between the 
parties. When delay would serve no longer, 
and a judgment must be rendered, Mansfield 
declared it in these memorable words: 


“We @annot direct the law: the law must direct us. 
.... The state of Slavery is of such a nature that it is 
incapable of being introduced on any reasons, moral or 
political, but only by positive law, which preserves its 
force long after the reasons, occasion, and time itself 
whence it was created, is erased from the memory. It is 
so odious that nothing can be suflicient to support it but 
positive law. Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may 
follow from the decision, I cannot say that this case is 
allowed or approved by the law of England, and there 
fore the black must be discharged.” Tee ee 
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The natural, if not necessary, effect of this 
decision on Slavery in these colonies. had their 
connection with the mother country been con- 
tinued, is sufficiently obvious, 


SLAVERY UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 


The disposition or management of unpeopled 
territories, pertaining to the thirteen recent 
colonies now confederated as independent 
States, early became a subject of solicitude 
and of bickering among those States, and in 
Congress. By the terms of their charters, 
some of the colonies had an indefinite extension 
westwardly, and were only limited by the power 
of the grantor. Many of these charters con 
flicted with each other—the same territory 
being included within the limits of two or more 
totally distinct colonies. As the expenses of 
the Revolutionary struggle began to bear 
heavily on the resources of the States, it was 
keenly felt by some that their share in the 
advantages of the expected triumph would be 
less than that of others. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New-York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, laid claim to spacious dominions 
outside of their proper boundaries; while New- 
Hampshire (save in Vermont), Rhode Island, 
New-Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and South 
Carolina, possessed no such boasted resources 
to meet the war-debts constantly augnienting. 
They urged, therefore, with obvious justice, 
that these unequal advantages ought to be 
surrendered, and all the lands included within 
the territorial limits of the Union, but outside 
of the proper and natural boundaries of the 
several States, respectively, should be ceded to, 
and held by, Congress, in trust for the common 
benefit of all the States, and their proceeds em- 
ployed in satisfaction of the debts and liabilities 
of the Confederation, This reasonable requisi- 
tion was ultimately, but with some reservations, 
responded to. 

The 1Xth Continental Congress, under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, assembled at Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 3, 1783, but adjourned next day to 
Annapolis, Md. The House was soon left without 
a quorum, and so continued most of the time— 
of course, doing no business—till the 1st of 
March, 1784, when the delegates from Virginia, 
in pursuance of instructions from the Legisla- 
ture of that State, signed the conditional deed 
of cession to the Confederation of her claims to 
territory northwest of the Ohio River. New- 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had al- 
ready made similar concessions to the Confede- 
ration of their respective claims to territory 
westward of their present limits. Congress 
hereupon appointed Messrs. Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, Chase of Maryland, and Howell of Rhode 
Island, a Select Committee to report a Plan of 
Government for the Western Territory. This 
plan, drawn up by Thomas Jefferson, provided 
for the government of ali the Western terri- 
tory, including that portion which had not yet 
been, but which, it was reasonably expected, 
would be, surrendered to the Confederation by 
the States of North Carolina and Georgia (and 
which now forms the States of Tennessee, 
- Alabama and Mississippi), as well as that which 
had already been conceded by the more 
northern States 
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The report of the committee was in the 
following words: 


THE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE, 1784. 


Resolved, That the territory ceded, or to be ceded 
by individunl States to the United States, whensoever 
the same shall have been purchased of the Indian 
inhabitants and offered for sale by the United States, 
shall be formed into additional States, bounded in the 
following manner, as nearly as such cessions will admit : 
that is to say, northwardly and southwardly by parallels 
of latitude, so that each State shall comprehend from 
south to north, two degrees of latitude, beginning to 
count from the completion of thirty-one degrees north of 
the equator ; {the then southern boundary of the U. 8.] 
but any territory northwardly of the forty-seventh degree 
shall make part of the State next below. And east- 
wardly and westwardly they shall be bounded, those on 
the Mississippi, by that river on one side, and the meri- 
dian of the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio on the 
other; and those adjoining on the east, by the same 
mefidian on their western side, and on their eastern by 
the meridian of the western cape of the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha, And the territory eastward of this last 
meridian, between the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsyl- 
vania, shall be one State. 

That the settlers within the territory so to be pur- 
chased and offered for sale shall, either on their own 
petition or on the order of Congress, receive authority 
from them, with appointments of time and place, for 
their free males of full age to meet together for the pur- 
pose of establishing a temporary government, to adopt 
the constitution and laws of any one of these States, so 
that such laws nevertheless shall be subject to altera- 
tion by their ordinary Legislature, and to erect, subject 
to a like alteration, counties or townships for the elec- 
tion of members for their Legislature. 

That such temporary government shall only continue in 
force in any State until itshall have acquired twenty thou- 
sand free inhabitants, when, giving due proof thereof to 
Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with 
appointments of time and place, to call a convention of 
representatives to establish a permanent constitution 
and gove nment for themselves : Provided, That both 
the temporary and permanent governments be estab- 
lished on these principles as their basis: 

1. That they shall forever remain a part of the 
United States of America. 

2. That in their persons, property, and territory, 
they shall be subject to the Government of the United 
States in Congress assembled, and to the Articles of 
Confederation in alk those cases in which the original 
States shall be so subject. 

8. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the 
Federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be 
apportioned on them by Congress, according to the same 
common rule and measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on the other States. 

4. That their respective governments shall be in 
republican forms, and shall admit no person to be a 
citizen who holds a hereditary title. 

5. That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of th® said States, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been personally guilty. 

That whenever any of the said States shall have, of 
free inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any one of 
the least numevous of the thirteen original States, such 
State shall be admitted, by its Delegates, into the Con- 
gress of the United States, on an equal footing with the 
said original States; after which the assent of two-thirds 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be 
requisite in all those cases wherein, by the Confederation, 
the assent of nine States is now required, provided the 
consent of nine States to such admission may be ob- 
tained accdrding to the eleventh of the Articles of 
Confederation. Until such admission by their Delegates 
into Congress, any of the said States, after the establ'sh- 
ment of their temporary government, shall have autho- 
rity to keep a sitting member in Cong. ess, with a right 
of debating, but not of voting. 

That the terr.tory northward of the forty-fifth degree, 
that is to say, of the completion of forty-five deg ees 
from the equator, and extending to the Lake of the 
Woods, shall be called Sylvania; that of the terr.tory 
under the forty-tifth and forty-fourth degress, that which 
lies westwa.d of Lake Michigan, shall be called J/iché- 
gunia ; and that which is eastward thereof, within the 
peuinsula formed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, 
Huron, &t Clair, and Evie, shall be called Chersunesws, 
and shall include any part of the peninsula which may 
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extend above the forty-fifth degree. Of the territory 
under the forty-third and forty-second degrees, that to 
the westward, through which the Assenisipi or Rock River 
runs, shall be called Assenisipia; and that to the 
eastward, in which are the fountains of the Muskingum, 
the two Miamies of the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, 
the Miami of the Lake, and the Sandusky rivers, shall be 
called Metropotamia, Of the territory which lies under 
the forty-first and fortieth degrees, the western, through 
which the river Illinois runs, shall be called Jllinoia ; 
that next adjoining to the eastward, Saratoga; and 
that between this last and Pennsylvania, and extending 
from the Ohio to Lake Erie, shall be called Washington. 
Of the territory which lies under the thirty-ninth and 
thirty-eighth degrees, to which shall be added so much 
of the point of land within the fork of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi as lies under the thirty-seventh degree; that to 
the westward, within and adjacent to which are the 
confluences of the rivers Wabash, Shawanee, Tanisee, 
Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, and Missouri, shall be called 
Polypotamia; and that to the eastward, further up the 
Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be called 
Pelisipia, ‘ 

That all the preceding articles shall be formed 
into a charter of compact, shall be duly executed by 
the President of the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, under his hand and the seal of the United States, 
shall be promulgated, and shalé stand as fundamental 
conditions between the thirteen original States and 
those newly described, wnalterable but by the joint 
consent of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
and of the particular State within which such alteration 
is proposed to be made. 


April 19, this reported plan came up for 
consideration in Congress. Mr. Spaight of N. 
C. moved that the 5th proposition (prohibiting 
Slavery after the year 1800) be stricken out of 
the plan of ordinance, and Mr. Read of S. C. 
seconded the motion. The question was put in 
this form: ‘Shall the words moved to be 
stricken out stand?” and on this question the 
Ayes and Noes were taken, and resulted as 
follows : 


N. HAMPSHIRE..... My, Hoster, c.1.é.jiee ote ayl 4 
Mr. Blanchard,........ ay y. 
MASSACHUSETTs.... Mr. Gerry,........0000 ay ly 
Mr. Partridge, ......... ay y- 
RuopeE ISLAND..... Dir; Wiley. eich eects oe ay | 4 
Mir cElG well. oe s.iewee 2:0 tel ay y: 
CoNNECTICUT...... Mr OSPerinat, tric. a.int er ayl 4 
Mr. Wadsworth,........ay f“% 
New-YorK........ Dir Del Witty s ste tinalicietep ayly 
Mri "Bainesxo..s an rres's ch y { Ys 
New-JERSEY ...... MEDS DICK. terre asie.ccunea's ay }+* 
PENNSYLVANIA 5.2 .°Mr. Miffliny): 200.2%. ay 
Mr. Montgomery,...... ay >Ay. 
Mr PHAN de: cn. sates eats ay 
MARYLAND........ Mr.’ McHenry, <........ no ' mM 
Mi StOMas Maloy clekistasice no gs 
VIRGINIA..... ..... Mr. Jefferson,......4...ay 
WAP ELALOLY,. oe Scttiete tc cts no +o 
_ REGICOL, ds tee sinctoes no 
N. CAROLINA...... fr. Williamson,........ay ; 
Pe PDAIRNG ces on vise.c.c no | Divided 
BOMROUIN Mise! sco DT. RCAC, woh tacchee ee no ( y, 
Mr, Beresford, ... 2.0. no t = 


Here we find the votes sixteen in favor of Mr. 
Jefferson’s restriction to barely seven against it, 
and the States divided six in favor to three 
against it. But the Articles of Confederation 
(Art. IX.) required an affirmative vote of a 
majority of all the States—that is, a vote of 
seven States—to carry a proposition; so this 
clause was defeated through the absence of one 
delegate from New-Jersey, in spite of a vote of 
more than two to one in its favor. Had the 
New-Jersey delegation been full, it must, to a 
moral certainty, have prevailed; had Delaware 
then been represented, it would probably have 
been carried, even without New-Jersey. Yet, 
it is this vote, so given and recorded, that Mr. 
Douglas in his “‘ Harper” essay claims as sus- 


* No quorum, 


[taining bis views of ‘“non-intervention by 


Congress.” 

The Ordinance, thus depleted, after undergo- 
ing some further amendments, was finally ap- 
proved April 23d—all the delegates, but those 
from South Carolina, voting in the affirmative. 

In 1787, the last Continental Congress, sit- 
ting in New-York simultaneously with the 
Convention at Philadelphia which framed our 
Federal Constitution, took up the subject of the 
government of the Western Territory, raising a 
Committee thereon, of which Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts, was Chairman. That Committee 
reported (July 11th), ‘An Ordinance for the 
government of the Territories of the United 
States, Morthwest of the Ohio”—the larger area 
contemplated by Mr. Jefferson’s bill not having 
been ceded by the Southern States claiming 
dominion over it. This bill embodied many of 
the provisions originally drafted and reported 
by Mr. Jefferson, but with some modifications, 
and concludes with gix unalterable articles of 
perpetual compact, the last of them as follows: 

‘“There shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, in the said Territory, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall be duly 
convicted.” ; ; 

To this was added, prior to its passage, the 
stipulation for the delivery of fugitives from 
labor or service, soon after embodied in the 
Federal Constitution; and in this shape, the 
entire ordinance was adopted (July 18th) by a 
unanimous vote, Georgia and the Carolinas 
concurring. 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


The old Articles of Confederation having 
proved inadequate to the creation and main- 
tenance of a capable and efficient national or 
central authority, a Convention of Delegates 
from the several States, was legally assembled 
in Philadelphia, in 1787—George Washington, 
President ; and the result of its labors was our 
present Federal Constitution, though. some 
amendments mainly of the nature of restrictions 
on Federal power, were proposed by the several 
State Conventions assembled to pass upon that 
Constitution, and adopted. The following are 
all the provisions of that instrument, which are 
presumed to bear upon the subject of Slavery: 


(Preamble): We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

Art. I. § 1. All legislative powers herein granted, shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives, 

2 Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined, by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
servitude for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons, 

§ 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
the year 1808; but a tax or duty may be imposed, not 
exceeding ten dollars on each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety may require it.- 


No bill of attainder or ew post facto laws shall be 


passed, n Pei 
Art, III, § 8 Treason against the United States 


ve 
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shall consist only in levying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

Art. IV. § 2, The citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of citizens, in the several 
States, 

No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make ali needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States : and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State. 

§ 4. The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion; and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against domestic 
violence. 

Art. VI. This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all the treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The above are all—and perhaps more than 
all—the clauses of the Constitution, that have 
been quoted on one side or the other as bear- 
ing upon the subject of Slavery. 

It will be noted that the word “slave” or 
“slavery ” does not appear therein. Mr. Madi- 
son, who was a leading and observant member 
of the Convention, and who took notes of its 
daily proceedings, affirms that this silence was 
designed—the Convention being unwilling that 
the Constitution of the United States should 
recognize property in human beings. In pas- 
sages where slaves are presumed to be contem- 
plated, they are uniformly designated as * per- 
sons,” never as property. Contemporary his- 
cory proves that it was the belief of at least a 
large portion of the delegates that «Slavery 
could not long survive the final stoppage of the 
slave-trade, which was expected to (and did) 
occur in 1808. And, were Slavery this day 
banished forever from the country, there might, 
indeed, be some superfluous stipulations in the 
Federal compact or charter; but there are none 
which need be repealed, or essentially modi- 
fied. 

A direct provision for the restoration of 
fugitive slaves to their masters was, at least 
once, voted down by the Convention. Finally, 
the clause respecting persons ‘held to service 
or labor,” was proposed by Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina, and adopted with little or no opposi- 
tion. 

The following, among the amendments to 
the Constitution, proposed by the ratifying con- 
ventions of one or more States, and adopted, 
are supposed by some to bear on the questions 
now agitated relative to Slavery : 

Art. I, Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the Press, or of the rights of the people peacefully to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances, 

Art. IL. A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. VY. No persons shall be .. . . deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 


shall private property be taken for public use without 
just compensatio., ; 
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CESSIONS OF SOUTHERN TERRITORY. 


The State of Kentucky was set off from the 
State of Virginia in 1790, by mutual agree- 
ment, and admitted into the Union by act of 
Congress, passed February 4th, 1791; to take 
effect June 1st, 1792. It was never a territory 
of the United States, nor under Federal juris- 
diction, except as a State, and inherited 
Slavery from the ‘‘ Old Dominion.” 

The State of North Carolina, like several 
others, claimed, during and after the Revolu- 
tion, that her territory extended westward to 
the Mississippi. 

On the 22d of December, 1799—one month 
after the ratification of the Federal Constitution 
—North Carolina passed an act, ceding, on cer- 
tain conditions, all her territory west of her 
present limits to the United States. Among 
the conditions exacted by her, and agreed to 
by Congress (Act approved April 2nd, 1790) is 
the following : 

Provided always, that no regulations made, or to 
be made, by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves, 

Were it not then conceded that Congress 
had the power to make regulations for the 
territories which would ‘‘tend to emancipate 
slaves,” this proviso would be utterly meaning- 
less. 

Georgia, in like manner, ceded (April 2nd, 
1862) the territories lying west of her present 
limits, now forming the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi. Among the conditions exacted by 
her, and accepted by the United States, is the 
following: 

Fifthly. That the territory thus ceded shall become 
a State, and be admitted into the Union as soon as it 
shall contain sixty thousand free inhabitants, or, at an 
earlier period, if Congress shall think it expedient, on 
the same conditions and restrictions, with the same 
privileges, and in the same manner, as is provided in the 
ordinance of Congress of the 13th day of July, 1787, for 
the government of the Western territory of the United 
States ; which ordinance shall, in all its parts, extend to 


the territory contained in the present act of cession, the 
article only excepted which forbids slavery. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO OVERRIDE THE ORDINANCE, 


When Ohio (1802-3) was made a State, the 
residue of the vast regions originally conveyed 
by the ordinance of ’87 was continued under 
Federal pupilage, by the name of ‘Indiana 
Territory,” whereof Wm. Henry Harrison (since 
President) was appointed Governor. It was 
quite commonly argued that, though Slavery 
was injurious in the long run, yet, as an expe- 
dient while clearing away the heavy forests, 
opening settlements in the wilderness, and sur- 
mounting the inevitable hardships and priva- 
tions of border life, it might be tolerated, and 
even regarded with favor. Accordingly, the 
new Territory of Indiana made repeated efforts 
to procure a relaxation in her favor of the re- 
strictive clause of the Ordinance of ’87, one of 
them through the instrumentality of a Conyen- 
tion assembled in 1802-8, and presided over by 
the Territorial Governor ; so he, with the great 
body of his fellow-delegates, memorialized Con- 
gress, among other things, to suspend tempor- 
arily the operation of the sixth article of the 
Ordinance aforesaid. This memorial was re- 
ferred in the House to a select committee of 
three, two of them from Slaye States, with the 


since celebrated John#Randolph as chairman. 
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On the 2nd of March, 1803, Mr. Randolph made 
what appears to have been a unanimous report 


from this Committee, of which we give so much | 


as relates to Slavery—as follows: 


The rapid population of the State of Ohio sufficiently 
evinces, in the opinion of your Committee, that the labor 
of slaves is not necessary to promote the growth and 
settlement of colonies in that region; that this labor— 
demonstrably the dearest of any—can only be employed 
in the cultivation of products more valuable than any 
known to that quarter of the United States; that the 
Committee deem it highly dangerous and inexpedient to 
impair a provision wisely calculated to promote the hap- 
piness and prosperit of the northwestern country, and 
to give strength and security to that extensive frontier. 
In the salutary operation of this sagacious and benevo- 
lent restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of Indi- 
ana will, at no very distant day, find ample remunera- 
tion for a temporary privation of labor, and of emigra- 
tion. 

The Committee proceed to discuss other sub- 
jects set forth in the prayer of the memorial, 
and conclude with eight resolves, whereof the 
only one relating to Slavery is as follows: 

Resowed, That it is inexpedient to suspend, for a 
limited time, the operation of the sixth article of the 
compact between the original States and the people and 
States west of the river Ohio. 

This Report having been made at the close 
of the Session, was referred at the next toa 
new Committee, whereof Cesar Rodney, a new 
Representative from Delaware, was Chairman. 
Mr. Rodney, from this Committee, reported 
(February 17th, 1804), 

That, taking into their consideration the facts 
stated in the said memorial and petition, they are in- 
duced to believe that a qualified suspension, for a limit- 
ed time, of the sixth article of compact between the 
original States and the people and States west of the 
river Ohio, might be productive of benefit and adyan- 
tage to said Territory. 

The Report goes on to discuss the other 
topics embraced in the Indiana memorial, and 
concludes with eight resolves, of which the first 
(and only one relative to Slavery) is as follows: 

Resolwed, That the sixth article of the Ordinance of 
1787, which prohibited Slavery within the said Territory, 
be suspended in a qualified manner, for ten years, so as 
to permit the introduction of slaves, born within the 
United States, from any of the individual States; pro- 
vided, that such individual State does not permit the 
importation of slaves from foreign countries: and pro- 
vided, further, that the descendants of all such slaves 
shall, if males, be free at the age of twenty-five years, 
and, if females, at the age of twenty-one years. 

The House took no action on this Report. 

The original memorial from Indiana, with 
several additional memorials of like purport, 
was again, in 1805-6, referred by the House to 
a select committee, whereof Mr, Garnett of Vir- 
ginia was chairman, who, on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1806, made a report in favor of the prayer 
of the petitioners—as follows : 

That, having attentively considered the facts stated 
in the said petitions and memorials, they are of opinion 
that 4 qualified suspension, for a limited time, of the 
sixth article of the compact between the original States, 
and the people and States west of the river Ohio, would 
be beneficial to the people of the Indiana Territory. 
The suspension of this article is an object almost univer- 
sally desired in that Territory. 

After discussing other subjects embodied in 
the Indiana memorial, the Committee close with 
a series of Resolves, which they commend to 
the adoption of the House. The first and only 
one germane to our subject is as follows: 

Resolwed, That the sixth article of the Ordinance of 
1787, which prohibits Slavery, n the Indiana Territory, 
be suspended for ten years, s to permit the introduc- 
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tion of slaves, born within the United States, from any of 
the individual States. 

This report and resolve were committea and 
made a special order on the Monday following, 
but were never taken into consideration. 

At the next session, a fresh letter from Gov. 
William Henry Harrison, inclosing resolves of 
the Legislative Council and House of Represen- 
tatives in favor of suspending, for a limited pe- 
riod, the sixth article of compact aforesaid, was 
received (Jan. 21st, 1807) and referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, whereof Mr, B. Parke, delegate 
from said Territory, was made Chairman. ‘The 
entire Committee (Mr. Nathaniel Macon, of N. 
C., being now Speaker,) consisted of 
Messrs, Ausron, of N. C. 

Masters, of N. Y. 
Morrow, of Ohio. 
Parke, of Ind. 

Mr. Parke, from this Committee, made (Feb. 
12th,) a third Report to the House in favor of 
granting the prayer of the memorialists. 

This report, with its predecessors, was com- 
mitted, and made a special order, but never 
taken into consideration. 

The same letter of Gen. Harrison, and resolves 
of the Indiana Legislature, were submitted to 
the Senate, Jan. 21st, 1807. They were laid on 
the table *‘ for consideration,” and do not ap- 
pear to have even been referred at that session ; 
but at the next, or first session of the fourth 
Congress, which convened Oct, 26th, 1807, the 
President (Nov. 7th) submitted a letter from 
Gen. Harrison and his Legislature—whether a 
new or old one does not appear—and it was now 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. J. Franklin, of N. C., Kitchel, of N. J 
and Tiffin, of Ohio. 

Noy. 13th, Mr. Franklin, from said committee, 
reported as follows: 

The igs Aas Council and House of Representa- 
tives, in their resolutions, express their sense of the pro- 
priety of introducing Slavery into their Territory, and 
solicit the Congress of the United States to suspend, for 
a given number of years, the sixth article of compact, 
in the ordinance for the government of the Territory 
northwest of the Ohio, passed on the 13th day of July, 
1787. That article declares: “ There shall be neither 
Slavery nor involuntary servitude within the said Ter- 
ritory.” : 

The citizens of Clark County, in their remonstrance, 
express their sense of the impropriety of the measure, 
and solicit the Congress of the United States not to act 
on the subject, so as to permit the introduction of slaves 
into the Territory; at least, until their population shall 
entitle them to forma Constitution and State Govern- 
ment, 

Your Committee, after duly considering the matter, re- 
spectfully submit the following resolution: 

ResoWed, That it is not expedient at this time to sus- 
pend the sixth article of compact for the government of 
the Territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio. 

And here ended, so far as we have been able 
to discover, the effort, so long and earnestly 
persisted in, to procure a suspension of the re- 
striction in the Ordinance of 1787, so as to 
admit Slavery, for a limited term, into the Ter- 
ritory lying between the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, now forming the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Rug, of Tenn. 
SANDFORD, of Ky. 
“TrIGG, of Va, 


ss 


THE FIRST MISSOURI STRUGGLE. 


The vast and indefinite Territory known as 
Louisiana, was ceded by France to the United 
States in the year 1803, for the sum of $15,000,- 
000, of which $8,750,000 was devoted to the 
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- 
payment of American claims on France. This]to this amendment, which was sustained by the 
territory had just before been ceded by Spain to | following vote: [taken first on agreeing to sc 


France without pecuniary consideration. Slave- 
holding had long been allowed therein, alike 
under Spanish and French rule, and the Treaty 
of Cession contained the following stipulation: 

Art. III. The inhabitants of the ceded ‘ferritory 
shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; and in the meantime they shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and the religion which they 
profess, 

The State of Louisiana, embodying the south- 
ern portion of this acquired territory, was re- 
cognized by Congress in 1811, and fully admit- 
ted in 1812, with a State Constitution. Those 
who chose to dwell among the inhabitarts of 
the residue of the Louisiana purchase, hence- 
forth called Missouri Territory, continued to 
hold slaves in its sparse and small but increas- 
ing settlements, mainly inits southeastern quar- 
ter, and a pro-Slavery Court—perhaps any Court 
—would undoubtedly have pronounced Slavery 
legal anywhere on its vast expanse, from the 
Mississippi to the crests of the Rocky Mountains, 
if not beyond them, and from the Red River of 
Louisiana to the Lake of the Woods. 

The XVth Congress assembled at Washington, 
on Monday, Dec. Ist, 1817. Henry Clay was 
chosen Speaker of the House. Mr. John Scott 
appeared on the 8th, as delegate from Missouri 
Territory, and was admitted to a seat as such. 
On the 16th of March following, he presented 
petitions of sundry inhabitants of Missouri, in 
addition to similar petitions already presented 
by him, praying for the admission of Missouri 
into the Union as a State, which were, on mo- 
tion, referred to a Select Committee, consist- 
ing of 

Messrs. Scott, of Mo.; Poindexter, of Miss. ; Robert- 
son, of Ky. ; Hendricks, of Ind.; Livermore, of N. H.; 
Mills, of Mass.; Baldwin, of Pa. 

April 3d, Mr. Scott, from this Committee, re- 
ported a bill to authorize the people of Missouri 
Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such 
State into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States; which bill was read the first 
and second time, and sent to the Committee of 
the Whole, where it slept for the remainder of 
the session. 

That Congress convened at Washington for its 
second session, on the 16th of November, 1818. 
Feb. 18th, the House went into Committee of 
the Whole—Gen. Smith, of Md., in the Chair— 
and took up the Missouri bill aforesaid, which 
was considered through that sitting, as also that 
of the 14th, when several amendments were 
adopted, the most important of which was the 

following, moved in Committee by Gen. James 
Tallmadge, of Duchess county, New-York, 
(lately deceased) : ; 


And provided also, That the further introduction of 
Slavery or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except 
for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall be 
duly convicted: and that all children of slaves, born 
wituin the said State, after the admission thereof into the 
Union, shall be free, but may be held to service until the 
age of coming ars, 


On coming ut of Committee, the Yeas and 
Nays were called on the question of agreeing 


- 


. 


much of it as precedes and inclades the word 
** convicted.” | 


Yeas—for the Restriction: 
New-Hampshire.......... 4 | New-York...... 


Massachusetts......... . 15 | New-Jersey............ 9) 

Rhode Island..... ee 1 | Pennsylvania.....+...- Qu 

Connecticut. jcjceu ads se ii|, Obio sure. 0 oS eee 5 

Vermont, .h3 5. telotis or: Dillan dtaniagen. 220300 a 
DLA ARE a :cidelseicialdhwete < 1 


Total Yeas 87—only one (Delaware) from a 
Slave State. , 
Nays—Against the Restriction: 


Massachusetts.......... Si] Vireloty-; wc% colors 43: 18 
ING Wed Ol hc oe cnc at on ictue $} North Carolina......... 15 
New-Jersey ............ 1 | South Carolina......... G 
New-Hampshire..... Be TP ROOEMEA tae tis Cs a retelciale a 4 

PO coc Gee ceattons conn e fs WER CTLUDCIV cs wc omae encase 9 
PINON fi diene So ai aia: Pi WEGMMENSEG SS ck nce cersicn 4 
WYGISWOIG 3 oe cxcles stat ays ea USS ISSID Dl's uate aoe & 1 
RISTYIADI econ ec oe tee Cp RL SELENITE OF agen a hei 1 


Total Nays, 76—10 from Free States, 66 from 
Slave States. 

The House now proceeded to vote. on the 
residue of the reported amendment (from the 
word ‘‘ convicted” above), which was likewise 
sustained.—Yeas, 82; Nays, 78. 

So the whole amendment—as moved by Gen. 
Tallmadge in Committee of the Whole, and 
there carried—was sustained when reported tu 
the House. : 

Mr. Storrs, of New York (opposed to the Re- 
striction), now moved the striking out of su 
much of the bill as provides that the new State 
shall be admitted into the Union ‘on an equa: 
footing with the original States ””—which, he 
contended, was nullified by the votes just taken. 
The House negatived the motion. 

Messrs. Desha, of Ky., Cobb, of Ga., anu 
Rhea, of Tenn., declared against the bill as 
amended. 

_ Messrs. Scott, of Mo., and Anderson, of Ky., 
preferred the bill as amended, to none. 

The House ordered the bill, as amended, to 
a third reading; Yeas, 98; Nays, 56. The bill 
thus passed the House next day, and was sent 
to the Senate. 

The following sketch of the debate on this 
question (Feb. 15th) is condensed from that 
in the Appendix to Niles’s Register, vol. xvi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 15, 1819. 


Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, having moved 
the following amendment on the Saturday pre- 
ceding— 


“ And provided that the introduction of Slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, be prohibited, except jor the 
punishment of crimes, neta. the party has been dul, 
convicted ; and that all children born within the said 
State, after the admission thereof into the Union, shalt 
be declared free at the age of 25 years,” 


Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts, argued that, to effect a con- 
cert of interests, it was proper to make concessions, The 
States where Slavery existed not only claimed the right to 
continue it, but it was manifest that a general emancipa- 
tion of slaves could not be askedof them, Their political 
existence would have been in jeopardy ; both masters and 
slaves must have been involved in the most fatal conse- 
quences. : ; ‘ 

To guard against such intolerable evils, it is provided in 
the Constitution, “‘that the migration or importation of 
such persons, as any of the ewisting States think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited till 1808.—Art. 1, sec. 9. 
And it is provided elsewhere, that persons held to service 
by the laws of any State, shall be given up by other 
States, to which they may have escaped, etc.—Art. 4, sec. 2. 

These provisions effectually recognized the right in the 
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States, which, at the time of framing the Constitutior, held 
the blacks in Slavery, to continwe so to hold them until 
they should think proper to meliorate their condition. 
The Constitution is a compact among all the States then 
existing, by which certain principles of government are 
established for the whole, and for each individual State. 
The predominant principle in both respects is, that 
ALL MEN ARE FREE, and have an EQUAL RIGHT TO LIBERTY, 
and all other privileges; or, in other words, the pre- 
dominant principle is REPUBLICANISM, in its largest sense. 
But, then, the same compact contains certain excep- 
tions. The States then holding slaves are permitted, 
from the necessity of the case, and for the sake of union, 
to exclude the republican principle so far, and only 
so far, as to retain their slaves in servitude, and also their 
progeny, as had been the usage, until they should think it 
proper or safe to conform to the pure principle, by abolish- 
ing Slavery. The compact contains on its face the 
general principle and the exceptions. But the attempt 
to extend Slavery to the new States, is in direct violation 
of the clause which guarantees a republican form of gov- 
ernment to all the States. This clause, indeed, must be 
construed in connection with the exceptions before men- 
tioned ; but it cannot, without violence, be applied to any 
other States than those in which Slavery was allowed at 
the formation of the Constitution, 

The Speaker (Clay) cites the first clause in the 2d 
section of the 4th article— The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States,’ which he thinks would be 
violated by the condition proposed in the Constitution of 
Missouri. To keep slaves—to make one portion of the 
population the property of another—hardly deserves to be 
called a privilege, since what is gained by the masters 
must be lost by the slaves. But, independently of this 
* consideration, I think the observations already offered to 
the committee, showing that holding the black population 
in servitude is an exception to the general principles of 
the Constitution, and cannot be allowed to extend beyond 
the fair import of the terms by which that exception is 
‘provided, are a sufficient answer to the objection. The 
gentleman proceeds in the same train of reasoning, and 
asks, if Congress can require one condition, how many 
more can be required, and where these conditions will 
end? With regard to a republican constitution, Congress 
are obliged to require that condition, and that is enough 
for the present question; but I contend, further, that 
Congress has a right, at their discretion, to require any 
other reasonable condition, Several others were required 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mississippi. The State of 
Louisiana, which was a part of the territory ceded to us at 
the same time with Missouri, was required to provide in 
her Constitution for trials by jury, the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, the principles of civil and religious liberty, with 
several others, peculiar to that State. These, certainly, 
are none of them more indispensable ingredients in a re- 
publican form of government than the equality of privi- 
leges of all the population ; yet these have not been denied 
to be reasonable, and warranted by the National Consti- 
tution in the admission of new States. . . .. 

One gentleman, however, has contended against the 
amendment, because it abridges the rights of the slave- 
holding States to transport their slaves to the new States, 
for sale or otherwise. This argument is attempted to be 
enforced in various ways, and particularly by the clause 
in the Constitution last cited. It admits, however, 
of a very clear answer, by recurring to the 9th sec- 
tion of article Ist, which provides that “ the migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States then ex- 
isting shall admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress till 
1808.” This clearly implies that the migration and im- 
portation may be prohibited after that year. The impor- 
tation has been prohibited, but the migration has not 
hitherto been restrained ; Congress, however, may restrain 
it, when it may be judged expedient. 

The expediency of this measure is very apparent. The 
opening of an extensive slave market will tempt the 
cupidity of those who, otherwise, perhaps, might gradu- 
ally emancipate their slaves. We have heard much, 
Mr. Chairman, of the Colonization Society ; an institu- 
tion which is the favorite of the humane gentlemen in 
the slave-holding States. They have long been lament- 
ing the miseries of Slavery, and earnestly seeking for a 
remedy compatible with their own safety, and the happi- 
ness of their slaves. At last, the great desideratum is 
found—a colony in Africa for the emancipated blacks, 
How will the generous intentions of these humane per- 
sons be frustrated, if the price of slaves is to be doubled 
by a new and boundless market! Instead of emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, it is much to be feared that unprinci- 
pled wretches will be found kidnapping those who are 
already free, and transporting and selling the hapless 
victims into hopeless hondage, Sir. % really hope that 


Congress will not contribute to discountenance and ren 
der abortive the generous and philanthropic views of 
this most worthy and laudable society. 


Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, followed— 


Sir, said he, it has been my desire and my intention to 
avoid any debate on the present painful and unpleasant 
subject. When I had the honor to submit to this House 
the amendment now under consideration, I accompanied 
it with a declaration that it was intended to confine its 
operation to the newly acquired Territory across the 
Mississippi; and I then expressly declared that I would 
in no manner intermeddle with the slave-holding States, 
nor attempt manumission in any one of the original States 
in the Union. Sir, I even went further, and stated that 
I was aware of the delicacy of the subject—and, that I 
had learned from Southern gentlemen the difficulties 
and the dangers of having free blacks intermingling 
with slaves; and, on that account, and with a view to 
the safety of the white population of the adjoining 
States, I would not even advocate the prohibition of 
Slavery in the Alabama Territory ; because, surrounded 
as it was by slave-holding States, and with only imaginary 
lines of division, the intercourse between slaves and 
free blacks could not be prevented, and a servile war 
might be the result. While we deprecate and mourn 
over the evil of Slavery, humanity and good morals re- 
quire us to wish its abolition, under circumstances con- 
sistent with the safety of the white population. Wil- 
lingly, therefore, will I submit to an evil whick we can- 
not safely remedy. I admitted all that had been said of 
the danger of having free blacks visible to slaves, and, 
therefore, did not hesitate to pledge myself that I would 
neither advise nor attempt coercive manumission. But, 
sir, all these reasons cease when we cross the banks of 
the Mississippi, into a Territory separated by a natural 
boundary—a newly acquired Territory, never contem- 
plated in the formation of our government, not included 
within the Compromise or mutual pledge in the adoption 
cf our Constitution—a new Territory acquired by our 
common fund, and which ought justly to be subject to 
our common legislation. 

Sir, when I submitted the amendment now under con- 
sideration, accompanied with these explanations, and 
with these avowals of my intentions and of my motives 
I did expect that gentlemen who might differ from 
me in opinion would appreciate the liberality of my 
views, nnd would meet me with moderation, as upon a 
fair subject for general legislation. I did expect, at 
least, that the frank declaration of my views would pro- 
tect me from harsh expressions, and from the unfriendly 
imputations which have been cast out on this occasion. 
But, sir, such has been the character and the violence of 
this debate, and expressions of so much intemperance, 
and of an aspect so threatening have been used, that 
continued silence on my part would ill become me, who 
had submitted to this House the original proposition. 

Sir, has it already come to this: that in the Congress of 
the United States—that, in the Legislative councils of 
Republican America, the subject of Slavery has become 
a subject of so much feeling—of such delicacy—of such 
danger, that it cannot safely be discussed? Are mem- 
bers who venture to express their sentiments on this 
subject, to be accused of talking to the galleries, with 
intention to excite a servile war; and of meriting the 
fate of Arbuthnot and Ambrister? Are we to be told of 
the dissolution of the Union, of civil war and of seas of 
blood? And yet, with such awful threatenings before us, 
do gentlemen, in the same breath, insist upon the encour- 
agement of this evil; upon the extension of this monstrous 
scourge of the human race? An evil so fraught with 
such dire calamities to us as individuals, and to our 
nation, and threatening, in its progress, to overwhelm the 
civil and religious institutions of the country, with the 
liberties of the nation, ought at once to be met, and to be 
controlled. If its power, its influence, and its impending 
dangers, have already arrived at such a point, that it is 
not safe to discuss it on this floor, and it cannot now 


pass under consideration as a proper subject for general. 


legislation, what will be the result when it is spread 
through your widely-extended domain? Its present 
threatening aspect, and the violence of its supporters, so 


far from inducing me to yield to its progress, prompt me - 


to resist its march. Nowis the time. It must now be 
met, and the extension of the evil must now be prevented, 
or the occasion is irrecoverably lost, and the evil can 
never be controlled. 
Sir, extend your view across the Mississippi, over your 
newly-acquired Territory—a Territory so far surpassing, 
in extent, the limits of your present country, that 
country which gave birth to your nation—which achieved 
your Revolution—consolidated your Union—formed your 
Constitution, and has subsequently acquired so much 


rs 
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glory, hangs but as an appendage to the extended empire 
over which your Republican Government is now called to 
bear sway. Look down the long vista of futurity; see 

* your empire, in extent unequaled, in advantageous 
situation without a parallel, and occupying all the valua- 
ble part of one continent. Behold this extended empire, 
inhabited by the hardy sons of American freemen, 
knowing their rights, and inheriting the will to protect 
them—owners of the soil on which they live, and inter- 
ested in the institutions which they labor to defend ; with 
two oceans laving your shores, and tributary to your 
purposes, bearing on their bosoms the commerce of our 
people; compared to yours, the governments of Europe 
dwindle into insignificance, and the whole world is with- 
out a parallel. But, sir, reverse this scene; people this 
fuir domain with the slaves of your planters; extend 
Slavery, this bane of man, this abomination of heaven, 
over your extended empire, and you prepare its dissolu- 
tion; you turn its accumulated strength into positive 
weakness; you cherish a canker in your breast; you 
put poison in your bosom; you place a vulture preying 
on your heart—nay, you whet the dagger and place it in 
the hands of a portion of your population, stimulated to 
use it, by every tie, human and divine. The envious con- 
trast between your happiness and their misery, between 
your liberty and their slavery, must constantly prompt 
them to accomplish your destruction. Your enemies will 
learn the source aud the cause of your weakness. As 
often as external dangers shall threaten, or internal com- 
motions await you, you will then realize that, by your 
own procurement, you have placed amidst your families, 
and in the bosom of your country, a population produc- 
ing at once the greatest cause of individual danger, and 
of national weakness. With this defect, your govern- 
ment must crumble to pieces, and your people become the 
scoff of the world, 

Sir, we have been told, with apparent confidence, that 
we have no right to annex conditions to a State, on its ad- 
mission into the Union; and it has been urged that the 
proposed amendment, prohibiting the further introduction 
of Slavery, is unconstitutional. This position, asserted 
with so much confidence, remains unsupported by any 
argument, or by any authority derived from the Constitu- 
tionitself. The Constitution strongly indicates an opposite 
conclusion, and seems to contemplate a difference be- 
tween the old and the new States. The practice of the 
government has sanctioned this difference in many re- 
spects. 

Sir, we have been told that this is a new principle for 
which we contend, never before adopted, or thought of. 
So far from this being correct, itis due to the memory of 
our ancestors to say,it is an old principle, adopted by 
them, as the policy of our country. Whenever the United 
States have had the right and the power, they have here- 
tofore prevented the extension of Slavery. The States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee were taken off from other 
States, and were admitted into the Union without condi- 
tion, because their lands were never owned by the United 
States, The Territory northwest of the Ohio is all the land 
which ever belonged to them. Shortly after the cession of 
those lands to the Union, Congress passed, in 1787, a com- 
pact, which was declared to be unalterable, the sixth arti- 
cle of which provides that, “there shalt be neither 
Slavery nor inwoluntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory, othenwise than in the punishment jor crimes, 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted.” 
In pursuance of this compact, all the States formed from 
that Territory have been admitted into the Union upon 
various conditions, and, amongst which, the sixth article of 
this compact is included as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the law for the admission 
of the State of Louisiana into the Union; they will find it 
filled with conditions. It was required not oniy to form a 
Constitution upon the principles of a repubucan govern- 
ment, but it was required to contain the ‘‘ fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty.» It was even re- 
quired, as a condition of its admission, to kee, its records, 
and its judicial and its legislative proceedings, in the Eng- 
lish language ; and also to secure the trial by jury, and to 
surrender all claim to unappropriated lands in the Terri- 
tory, with the prohibition to tax any of the Luited States’ 

nds, 

After this long practice and constant usage to annex 
conditions to the admission of a State into the Union, will 
gentlemen yet tell us it is unconstitutional, and talk of our 
principles being novel and extraordinary ? 


Mr. Scott, of Missouri, said: 


He trusted that his conduct, during the whole of the 
time in which he had had the honor of a seat in the House, 
had convinced gentlemen of his disposition not to obtrude 
his sentiments on any other subjects than those on which 
the interest of his constituents, and of the Territory he re- 
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presented, were immediately concerned. But when a 
question such as the amendments proposed by the gentle- 
men from New York (Messrs. Tallmadge and Taylor), was 
presented for consideration, involving constitutional prin- 
ciples to a vast amount, pregnant with the future fate of 
the Territory, portending destruction to the liberties ef 
that people, directly bearing on their rights of property, 
their state rights, their all, he should consider it as a dere- 
liction of his duty, as retreating from his post, nay, double 
criminality, did he not raise his yoice against their adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Scott entertained the opinion, that, under the Con- 
stitution, Congress had not the power to impose this, or 
any other restriction, or to require of the people of Mis- 
souri their assent to this condition, as a pre-requisite to 
their admission into the Union. He contended this from 
the language of the Constitution itself, from the practice 
in the admission of new Stateg under that instrument, and 
from the express terms of the treaty of cession. The 
short view he intended to take of those points would, he 
trusted, be satisfactory to all those who were not so 
anxious to usurp power as to sacrifice to its attainment 
the principles of our government, or who were not desir- 
ous of prostrating the rights and independence of a State 
to chimerical views of policy or expediency, The authority 
to admit new States into the Union was granted in the 
third section of the fourth article of the Constitution, which 
declared that ‘‘ new States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into the Union.” ‘The only power given to the Con- 
gress by this section appeared to him to be; that of pass- 
ing a law for the admission of the new State, leaving it in 
possession of all the rights, privileges, and immunities, en- 
joyed by the other States; the most valuable and promi- 
nent of which was that of forming and modifying their 
own State Constitution, and over which Congress had no 
superintending control, other than that expressly given in 
the fourth section of the same article, which read, “ The 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of government.”? This end accomplished, 
the guardianship of the United States over the Constitu- 
tions of the several States was fulfilled ; and all restrictions, 
limitations and conditions beyond this, was so much power 
unwarrantably assumed. In illustration of this position, 
he would read an extract from one of the essays written 
by the late President Madison, contemporaneously with 
the Constitution of the United States, and from a very 
celebrated work: ‘‘In a confederacy founded on republi- 
can principles, and composed of republican members, the 
superintending government ought clearly to possess au- 
thority to defend the system against aristocratic or 
monarchical innovations. The more intimate the nature 
of such an union may be, the greater interest have the 
members in the political institutions of each other, and 
the greater right to insist that the forms of government 
under which the compact was entered into, should be sub- 
stantially maintained. But this authority extends no fur- 
ther than to a guarantee of a republican Jorm of gov- 
ernment, which supposes a preéxisting government of the 
form which is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, as the 
existing republican forms are continued by the States, they 
are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Whenever 
the States may choose to substitute other republican 
forms, they have a right to do so, and to claim the Federal 
guarantee for the latter. The only restriction imposed 
on them is, that they shall not exchange republican for 
anti-republican Constitutions; a restriction which, it is 
presumed, will hardly be considered as a grievance.” 

Mr, Scott believed it to be a just rule of interpretation, 
that the enumeration of powers delegated to Congress 
weakened their authority in all cases not enumerated ; 
and that beyond those powers enumerated they had none, 
except they were essentially necessary to carry into effect 
those that were given. The second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, which declared that “ the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States,” was 
satisfactory, to his judgment, that it was intended the citi 
zens of each State, forming a part of one harmonious 
whole, should have, in all things, egual privileges ; the 
necessary consequence of which was, that every man, in 
his own State, should have the same rights, privileges, and 
powers, that any other citizen of the United States had in 
his own State; otherwise, discontent and murmurings 
would prevail against the general government who had 
deprived him of this equality, 

For example, if the citizens of Pennsylvania, or Vir- 
ginia, enjoyed the right, in their own State, to decide the 
question whether they would have Slavery or not, the 
citizens of Missouri, to give them the same privileges, 
must have the same right to decide whether they would or 
would not tolerate Slavery in their State; if it were 
otherwise, then the citizens of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
would have more rights, privileges and powers in their 
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respective States, than the >'tizens of Missouri would 
have in theirs. Mr. 8. said he would make another quo- 
tation from the same work he had before been indebted 
to, which he believed had considerable bearing on this 
subject. “ The powers delegated by the proposed Consti- 
,tution, to the Federal Government, are few and defined ; 
those which are to remain in the State Governments, are 
humerous and indefinite; the former will be exercised 
principally on external objects, as War, peace, negotia- 
tion, and foreign commerce, with which last the powers 
of taxation will, for the most part, be connected. The 
powers reserved to the several States will extend to all 
the objects, which in the ordinary course of affairs con- 
cern the lives, liberties, and properties of the people, and 
the internal order, improvement, and prosperity of the 
State.” The applicability of this doctrine to the question 
under consideration was so obvious, that he would not 
detain the House to give examples, but leave it for gentle- 
men"to'make the: applicationy: Wo.) heey 

Mr. Scott believed, that the practice under the Consti- 
tution had been different from that now contended for 
by gentlemen; he was unapprised of any similar provi- 
sion having ever been made, or attempted to be made, in 
relation to any other new State heretofore admitted, The 
argument drawn from the States formed out of the Terri- 
tory northwest of the river Ohio, he did not consider as 
analogous; that restriction, if any, was imposed in pur- 
‘suance of a compact, and only, so far as Congress could 
do, carried into effect the disposition of Virginia in refe- 
rence to a part of her own original Territory, and was, 
in every respect, more just, because that provision was 
mide and published to the world at a time when but few, 
if any, settlements were formed within that tract of coun- 
try; and the children of those people of color belonging 
to the inhabitants then there, have been, and still were, 
held in bondage, and were not free at a given age, as was 
contemplated bysthe amendment under consideration; nor 
did he doubt but that it was competent for any of those 
States admitted in pursuance of the Ordinance of ’87, to 
call a Convention, and so to alter their Constitution as 
to allow the introduction of slaves, if they thought pro- 
per todo so. To those gentlemen who had in their argu- 
ment, insupport of the amendments, adverted to the in- 
stance where Congress had, by the law authorizing the 
people of Louisiana to form a Oonstitution and State 
Government, exercised the power of imposing the terms 
and conditions on whith they should be permitted to do 
so, he would recommend a careful examination and com- 
parison of those terms with the Constitution of the 
United States, when, he doubted not, they would be con- 
vinced that these restrictions were only such as were in 
express and positive language defined in the latter instru- 
strument, and would have been equally binding on the 
people of Louisiana had they not been enumerated in the 
law giving them authority to form a Constitution for 
themselves. 

Mr. 8. said, he considered the contemplated conditions 
and restrictions, contained in the proposed amendments, 
to be unconstitutional and unwarrantable, from the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Cession, by the third article of 
which it was stipulated, that “ the inhabitants of the 
ceded Territory shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, and, in the mean time, 
they shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
meut of their liberty, property, and the religion which 
they profess.” 

The people were not left to the wayward discretion of 
this or any other government, by saying that they may 
be incorporated in the Union, The language was differ- 
ent and imperative: “they shall be incorporated.” 
Mr. Scott understood by the term ¢ncorporated, that 
they were to form a constituent part of this republic; 
that they were to become joint partners in the character 
and councils of the country, and in the national losses 
and national gains; as a Territory they were not an es- 
sential part of the Government; they were a mere pro- 
vince, subject to the acts and regulations of the General 
Government in all cases whatsoever. Asa Territory, they 
had not all the rights, advantages and immunities, of 
citizens of the United States, Mr, 8. himself furnished an 
example, that, in their present condition, they had not all 
the rights of the other citizens of the Union, Had he a vote 
in this House? and yet these people were, during the war, 
subject to certain taxes imposed by Congress. Had those 
people any voice to give in the imposition of taxes to 
which they were subject, or in the disposition of the 
funds of the nation, and particularly those arising fro 
the sales of the public lands, to which they already ae 
and still would largely contribute? Had they a voice to 
give in selecting the officers of this Government, or many 
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| of their own? In short, in what had they equal rights 
advantages and immunities, with the other citizens of 
the United States, but in the privilege to submit to a pro- 
| crastination of their rights, and in the advantage to sub- 

scribe to your laws, your rules, your taxes, and your 
powers, even without alffaring? ‘Those people were also 
‘*to be admitted into the Union as soon as possible.” 
Mr, Scott would infer from this expression, that it was the 
understanding of the parties, that so soon as any portion 
of the Territory, of sufficient extent to form a State, 
should contain the number of inhabitants required by law 
to entitle them to a representative on the floor of this 
House, that they then had the right to make the call for 
admission, and this admission, when made, was to be, not 
on conditions that gentlemen might deem expedient, not 
on conditions referable to future political views, not on 
conditions that the Constitution the people should form 
should contain a clause that would particularly open the 
door for emigration from the North or from the South, 
not on condition that the future population of the State 
should come from a Slaveholding or Non-Slaveholding 
State, “but according to the principles of the Federak 
Constitution,” and none other. 

Mr. Scott had trusted that gentlemen who professed to 
be actuated by motives of humanity and principle would 
not encourage a course of dissimulation, or, by any yote 
of theirs, render it necessary for the citizens of Missouri 
to act equivocally to obtain their rights, He was unwill- 
ing to believe, that political views alone led gentlemen on 
this or any other occasion ; but, from the language of the 
member from New-York (Mr. Taylor), he was compelled 
to suspect that they had their influence upon him, That 
gentlemen has told us, that if ever he left his present re- 
sidence, it would be for Illinois or Missouri; at all events, 
he wished to send out his-brothers and hissons. Mr. Scott 
begged that gentleman to relieve him from the awful ap- 
prehension excited by the prospect of this accession of 
population. He hoped the House would excuse him while 
he stated, that he did not desire that gentleman, his sons, 
or his brothers, in that land of brave, noble, and inde- 
pendent freemen. The member says that the latitude is 
too far North to admit of Slavery there. Would the 
gentleman cast his eye on the map before him, he would 
there see, that a part of Kentucky, Virginia, and Mary- 
land, were as far North as the Northern boundary of the 
proposed State of Missouri. Mr. Scott would thank the 
gentleman if he would condescend to tell him what pre- 
cise line of latitude suited his conscience, his humanity, 
or his political views, on this subject. Could that mem- 
ber be serious, when he made the parallel of latitude the 
measure of his good-will to those unfortunate blacks ? 
Or was he trying how far he could go in fallacious argu- 
ment and absurdity, without creating one blush even on 
his own cheek, for inconsistency? What, starve the ne- 
groes out, pen them up in the swamps and morasses, con- 
fine them to Southern latitudes, to long, scorching days 
of |xbor and fatigue, until the race becomes extinct, that 
the fair land of Missouri may be tenanted by that gentle- 
man, his brothers, and sons? He expected from the ma- 
jority of the House a more liberal polivy, and better evi- 
dence that they really were actuated by humane motives. 


The House bill, thus passed, reached the 
Senate, February 17th, when it was read twice 
and sent to a Select Committee already raised 
on alike application from Alabama, consisting of 

Messrs, Tait, of Georgia ; Morrow, of Ohio; Williams, of 
Mississippi; Edwards, of Illinois ; Williams, of Tennessee, 

On the 22nd, Mr. Tait, from this Committee, 
reported the bill with amendments, striking out 
the Anti-Slavery restrictions inserted by the 
House. This bill was taken up in Committee of 
the Whole, on the 27th, when Mr. Wilson of 
New-Jersey moved its postponement to the 5th 
of March—that is, to the end of the session— 
negatived: Yeas 14; Nays 23. 

The Senate then proceeded to vote on agree- 
ing to the amendments reported by the Select 
Committee, viz.: 1, to strike out of the House 
bill the following: 


And that all children of slaves born within the said 
State, after the admission thereof into the Union, shall 
be Free, but may be held to service until the age of 
twenty-one years, ; 


Which was stricken out by the following vote ‘ 


Yeas—Against the Restriction —27. a—. 
| the Restriction —T. hs eink ’ she 
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The Senate then proceeded to vote on the 
residue of the House Restriction, as follows: 


And provided also, That the further introduction of | 


Slavery or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except 
for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 

The vote on this clause was as follows: 

Yeas—For striking out the Restriction —22. Nays 
—Against striking out —16. 

The bill thus amended was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and was (March 2nd—last day but one 
of the Session) read a third time, and passed 
without a division. The bill was on that day 
returned to the House, and the amendments of 
the Senate read: whereupon, Mr. Tallmadge, of 
New-York, moved that the bill be postponed 
indefinitely. Yeas 69; Nays 74. 

[The record shows hardly a vote changed from Yea, on 
the original passage of the Restriction, to Nay now, but 


es | eongeal who voted then were now absent or 
e‘lent. 


The vote was then taken on concurring in 
the Senate’s amendments, as aforesaid, and the 
House refused to concur; Yeas 76; Nays 78. 

[Hardly a vote changed ; but more members voting 
than on the previous division, and less than when the 
Restriction was carried.] ; 

The bill was now returned to the Senate, with 
a message of non-concurrence; when Mr. Tait 
moved that the Senate adhere to its amendment, 
which was carried without a division. The bill 
being thus remanded to the House, Mr. Taylor, 
of New-York, moved that the House adhere to 
its disagreement, which prevailed. Yeas 78 ; 
Nays 66. So the bill fell between the two 
Houses, and was lost. 

The Southern portion of the then Territory 
of Missouri (organized by separation from 
Louisiana in 1812) was excluded from the pro- 
posed State of Missouri, and organized asa 
separate Territory, entitled Arkansas. 

The bill being under consideration, Mr. Tay- 
lor, of New-York, moved that the foregoing re- 
striction be applied to it also; and the clause, 
proposing that slaves born therein after the 
passage of this act be free at twenty-five years 
of age, was carried (February 17th) by 75 Yeas 
to 73 Nays; but that providing against the 
further introduction of Slaves was lost; Yeas 
70; Nays 71. The next day, the clause just 
adopted was stricken out, and the bill ultimately 
passed without any allusion to Slavery. Ar- 
kansas of course became a Slave Territory, and 
ultimately (1836) a Slave State. 


THE SECOND MISSOURI STRUGGLE. 


A new Congress assembled on the 6th of 
December, 1819. Mr. Clay was again chosen 
Speaker. On the 8th, Mr. Scott, delegate from 
Missouri, moved that the memorial of her Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, as also of several citizens, 
praying her admission into the Union as a State, 
be referred to a Select Committee ; carried, 
and Messrs. Scott, of Missouri, Robertson, of 
Kentucky, Terrell, of Georgia, Strother, of Vir- 
ginia, and De Witt, of New-York, (all but the 
last from the Slave region,) were appointed said 
committee. , 

Mr. Strong, of New-York, that day gave 
notice of a bill ‘‘ To prohibit the further exten- 
. gion of Slavery in the United States.” 
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On the 14th, Mr. Taylor, of New-York, moved 
a Select Committee on this subject, which was 
granted; and the mover, with Messrs. Liver- 
more, of. New-Hampshire, Barbour, (P. P.) of 
Virginia, Lowndes, of South-Carolina, Fuller, of 
Massachusetts, Hardin, of Kentucky, and Cuth 
bert, of Georgia, were appointed such committee, 
A majority of this Committee being Pro-Slavery, 
Mr. Taylor could do nothing; and on the 28th 
the Committee was, on motion, discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 

On the same day, Mr. Taylor moved: 


That a Committee be appointed with instructions to 
report a bill prohibiting the further admission of slaves 
into the Territories of the United States West of the river 
Mississippi. : 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Maryland, this 
resolve was sent to the Committee of the Whole, 
and made a special order for January 10th; 
but it was not taken up, and appears to have 
slept the sleep of death. 

In the Senate, the memorial of the Missouri 
Territorial Legislature, asking admission asa 
State, was presented by Mr. Smith, of South- 
Carolina, December 29th, and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, which ee Pe 

Messrs. Smith,of South Carolina ; Leake, fississippi ; 


Burrill, of Rhode Island ; Logan, of Kentucky ; Otis of 
Massachusetts. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON SLAVERY EXTENSION. 


The following is extracted from the ‘‘ Memor- 
ial to the Congress of the United States, on the 
subject of restraining the increase of Slavery in 
New States to be admitted into the Union,” in 
pursuance of a vote of the inhabitants of Boston 
and its vicinity, assembled at the State House 
on the 8d of December, 1819, which was 
drawn up by Daniel Webster, and signed by 
himself, George Blake, Josiah Quincy, James 
JT. Austin, etc. It is inserted here instead of 
the resolves of the various New England Legis- 
latures, as a fuller and clearer statement of the 
views of the great body of the people of that 
section during the pendency of the Missouri 
question : 

‘* MEMORIAL 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, inhabitants of Boston and its 
vicinity, beg leave most respectfully and huinbly to repre- 
sent: That the question of the introduction of Slavery 
into the new States to be formed on the west side of the 
Mississippi River, appears to them to be a question of 
the last importance to the future welfare of the United 
States. Ifthe progress of this great evil is ever to be 
arrested, it seems to the undersigned that this is the time 
to arrest it, A false step taken now, cannot be retraced ; 
and it appears to us that the happiness of unborn millions 
rests on the measure which Congress on this occasion 
may adopt. Considering this as no local question, nor a 
question to be decided by a temporary expediency, but 
as involving great interests of the whole United States, 
and affecting deeply and essentially those objects of 
common defense, general welfare, and the perpetuation 
of the blessings of liberty, for which the Constitution it- 
self was formed, we have presumed, in this way, to offer 
our sentiments and express our wishes to the National 
Legislature. And,as various reasons have been sug- 
gested against prohibiting Slavery in the new States, it 
may perbaps be permitted to us to state our reasons, 
both for believing that Congress possesses the Constitu- 
tional power to make such prohibition a condition, on 
the admission of a new Siate into the Union, and that it 
is just and proper that they should exercise that power, 

“And in the first place, as to the Constitutional au- 
thority of Congress. ‘The Constitution of the United 
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States has declared that ‘* Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the Territory or other property belonging to the 
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any portion of the American Confederacy. The Missouri 
Territory is a new country. If its extensive and fertile 
field shall be opened as a market for slaves, the Govern- 


United States: and nothing in this Constitution shall be; ment will seem to become a party to a traffic which, in 
so construed as to prejudice the claims of the United | s0 many acts, through so many years, it has denounced as 


States or of any particular State.’ It is very wellknown, 
tat the saving in this clause of the claims of any par- 
ticular State, was designed to apply to claims by the then 
existing States, of territory which was also claimed by 
the United States as their own property. It has, there- 
fore, no bearing on the present question. The power, 
then, of Congress over its own Territories, is, by the very 
terms of the Constitution, unlimited. It may make all 
* needful rules and regulations,’? which of course include 
all such regulations as its own views of policy or expedi- 
eucy shall, from time to time, dictate. If, therefore, in 
its Jadgment it be needful for the benefit of a Territory to 
enact a prohibition of Slavery, it would seem to be as 
uch witlia its power of Legislation as any other act of 
local policy. Its sovereignty being complete and uni- 
versal as tv the Territory, it may exercise over it the 
most ample jurisdiction in every respect. It possesses, 
in this view, all the authority which any State Legisla- 
ture possesses over its own Territory; and if any State 
Legislature may, in its discretion, abolish or prohibit 
Siavery within its own limits, in virtue of its general 
Legislative authority, for the same reason Congress also 
may exercise the like authority over its own Territories, 
And that a State Legislature, unless restrained by some 
Coustitutional provision, may so do, is unquestionable, 
and has been established by general practice. . . . . 

If the constitutional power of Congress to make the 
proposed prohibition be satisfactorily shown, the justice 
and policy of such prohibition seem to the undersigned 
to be suppggted by plain and strong reasons, The per- 
mission of Slavery in a new State, necessarily draws after 
it an extension of that inequality of representation, 
which already exists in regard to the original States, 
It cannot be EE that those of the original States, 
which do not hold slaves, can look on such an extension 
as being politically just. As between the original States 
the representation rests on compact and plighted faith; 
and your memorialists have no wish that that compact 
should be disturbed, or that plighted faith in the slightest 
degree violated. But the subject assumes an entirely 
different character, when a new State proposes to be ad- 
mitted, With her there is no compact, and no faith 
plighted; and where is the reason that she could come 
into the Union with more than an equal share of political 
importance and political power? Already the ratio of 
representation, established by the Constitution, has given 
to the States holding slaves twenty members of the House 
of Representatives more than they would have been en- 
titled to, except under the particular provision of the 
Constitution. In all probability, this number will be 
doubled in thirty years, Under these circumstances, we 
deem it not an unreasonable expectation that the inhabi- 
tants of Missouri should propose to come into the Union, 
renouncing the right in question, and establishing a 
Constitution prohibiting it forever, Without dwelling on 
this topic, we have still thought it our duty to present it 
to the consideration of Congress. We present it with a 
deep and earnest feeling of its importance, and we re- 
spectfully solicit for it the full consideration of the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Your memorialists were not without the hope that the 
time had at length arrived when the inconvenience and the 
danger of this description of population had become appa- 
rent in all parts of this country and in all parts of the civil- 
ized world. It might have been hoped that the new States 
themselves would huve had such a view of their own per- 
manent interests and prosperity as would have led them 
to prohibit its extension and increase. The wonderful in- 
crease and prosperity of the States north of the Ohio is un- 
questionably to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the cone 
sequences of the ordinance of 1787; and few, indeed, are 
the occasions, in the history of nations, in which so much 
can be done, by a single aet, for the benefit of future 
generations, as was done by that ordinance, and as may 
now be done by the Congress of the United States. We 
appeal to the justice and to the wisdom of the National 
Councils to prevent the further progress of a great and 
serious evil. We appeal to those who look forward to the 
remote consequences of their measures, and who cannot 
balance a temporary or trifling inconvenience, if there 
Were such, against a permanent, growing, and desolating 
evil. We cannot forbear to remind the two Houses of 
Congress that the early and decisive measures adopted 
by the American Government for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, are among the proudest memorials of our 
nation’s glory. That Slavery was ever tolerated in the 
Republic is, as yet, to be attributed to the policy of an- 
other Government, No imputation, thus far, rests on 


impolitic, unchristian, inhuman. To enact laws to pur- 
ish the traffic, and, at the same time, to tempt cupidity 
and avarice by the allurements of an insatiable market, 
is inconsistent and irreconcilable. Government, by such 
a course, would only defeat its own purposes, and render 
nugatory its Own measures. Nor can the laws deriva 
support from the manners of the people, if the power of 
moral sentiment be weakened by enjoying, under the per- 
mission of Government, great facilities to commit of- 
fenses, The laws of the United States have denounced 
heavy penalties against the traffic in slaves, because such 
traffic is deemed unjust and inhuman, We appeal to the 
spirit of theselaws. We appeal to thisjustice and human- 
ity. We ask her whether they ought not to operate, on the 
present occasion, with all their foree? We havea strong 
feeling of the injustice of any toleration of Slavery. Cir- 
cumstances have entailed it on a portion of our communi- 
ty, which cannot be immediately relieved from it without 
consequences more injurious than the suffering of the evil, 
But to permit it in a new country, where yet no habits are 
formed which render it indispensable, what is it, but to en- 
courage that rapacity, and fraud and violence, against 
which we have so long pointed the denunciations of our 
penal code? What is it, but to tarnish the proud fame of 
the country ? What is it, but to throw suspicion on its good 
faith, and to render questionable all its professions of re 
ee the rights of humanity and the liberties of man- 
kind 

As inhabitants of a free country—as citizens of a 
great and rising Republic—as members of a Christian 
community—as living in a liberal and enlightened age, 
and as feeling ourselves called upon by the dictates of re- 
ligion and humanity, we have presumed to offer our senti- 
ments to Congress on this question, with a solicitude for the 
event far beyond what a common occasion could inspire.” 


Instead of reprinting the Speeches elicited by 
this fruitful theme, which must necessarily, to 
a great extent, be a mere reproduction of ideas 
expressed in the debate of the last session, 
already given, we here insert the Resolves of 
the Legislatures of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Kentucky—the first 
three being unanimous expressions in favor of 
Slavery Restriction ; the fourth, from a Slave 
State, also in favor of such Restriction, though 
probably not unanimously agreed to by the 
Legislature ; the last against Restriction, and 
also (we presume) unanimous, The Legislatures 
of the Free States were generally unanimous for 
Restriction; those of the Slave States (Dela- 
ware excepted) against it. It is not deemed 
necessary to print more than the following : 


NEW-YORK, 


State of New-York, in Assembly, Jan. 17, 1820: 

Whereas, The inhibiting the further extension of 
Slavery in these United States is a subject of deep concern 
among the people of this State; and whereas we consider 
Slavery as an evil much to be deplored; and that every 
constitutional barrier should be interposed to prevent its 
further extension ; and that the Constitution of the United 
States clearly gives Congress the right to require of new 
States, not comprised within the original boundaries of 
these United States, the prohibition of Slavery, as a condi- 
tion of its admission into the Union: Therefore, 

Resolved (if the honorable the Senate concur herein), 
That our Senators be instructed, and our Representatives 
in Congress be requested, to oppose the admission as a 
State into the Union, any territory not comprised as afore- 
said, without making the prohibition of Slavery therein an 
indispensable condition of admission ; therefore, 

ftesolwed, That measures be taken by the clerks of 
the Senate and Assembly of this State, to transmit copies 
of the preceding resolutions to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. : 


(Unanimously concurred in by the Senate.) 


THE SI'RUGGLE FOR SLAVERY RESTRICTION. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24th, 1820. 


Mr. Wilson, of N. J., communicated the fol- 
lowing Resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of New-Jersey, which were read: 


Whereas, A Bill is now depending in the Congress of 

the United States, on the application of the people in the 
Territory of Missouri for the admission of that Territory 
as a State into the Union, not containing provisions 
against Slavery in such proposed State, and a question is 
made upon the right and expediency of-such provision, 
_ The representatives of the people of New-Jersey, 
in Legislative Council and General Assembly of the 
said State, now in session, deem it a duty they owe to 
themselves, to their constituents, and posterity, to de- 
clare and make known the opinions they hold upon this 
momentous subject; and, 

1. They do resolve and declare, That the further 
admission of Territories into the Union, without restric- 
tion of Slavery, would, in their opinion, essentially im- 
pair the right of this and other existing States to equal 
representation in Congress (a right at the foundation of 
the political compact), inasmuch as such newly-admitted 
slaveholding States would be represented on the basis of 
their slave population; a concession made at the forma- 
tion of the Constitution in favor of the then existing 
States, but never stipulated for new States, nor to be in- 
ferred from any article or clause in that instrument. 

2. Resolwed, That to admit the Territory of Missouri 
as a State into the Union, without prohibiting Slavery 
there, would, in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people of New-Jersey aforesaid, be no less than to sanc- 
tion this great political and moral evil, furnish the ready 
means of peopling a vast Territory with slaves, and per- 
petuate all the dangers, crimes, and pernicious effects of 
domestic bondage. 

8. Resolved, As the opinion of the Representatives 
aforesaid, That inasmuch as no Territory has a right to 
be admitied into the Union, but on the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, and only by a law of Congress, con- 
senting thereto on the part of the existing States, Con- 
gress may rightfully, and ought to refuse such Jaw, unless 
upon the reasouable and just conditions, assented to on the 
part of the people applying to become one of the States, 

4. Resolved, In the opinion of the Representatives 
aforesaid, That the article of the Constitution which re- 
strains Congress from prohibiting the migration or impor- 
tation of slaves, until after the year 1808, does, by neces- 
sary implication, admit the general power of Congress 
over the subject of Slavery, and concedes to them the 
right to regulate and restrain such migration and impor- 
tation after that time, into the existing, or any newly-to- 
be-created State. 

5. Resolved, As the opinion of the Representatives 
of the people of New-Jersey aforesaid, That inasmuch as 
Congress have a clear right to refuse the admission of a 
Territory into the Union, by the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, they ought, in the present case, to exercise that ab- 
solute discretion in order to preserve the political. rights 
of the several existing States, and prevent the great na- 
tional disgrace and multiplied mischiefs, which must ensue 
from conceding it, as a matter of right, in the immense 
Territories yet to claim admission into the Union beyond 
the Mississippi, that they may tolerate Slavery. 

6. Resolved, (with the concurrence of Council,) That 
the Governor of this State be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


House or REPRFSENTATIVES, 
December 11th, 1819. . 


A motion was made by Mr. Duane and Mr. 
Thackara, and read as follows: 


The Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, while they cherish the right 
of the in.Jividual States to express their opinion upon all 
public mvasures proposed in the Congress of the Union, 
are awar that its usefulness must in a great degree de- 

nd upon the discretion with which it is exercised; they 
ohare that the right ought not to be resorted to upon 
trivial sudjects or unimportant occasions; but they are 
also persuaded that there are moments when the neglect 
to exercise it would be a dereliction of public duty. 

Such an occasion, as in their judgment demands the 
frank expression of the sentiments of Pennsylvania, is 


now presented. A measure was ardently supported in | 
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the last Congress of the United States, and will probably 
be as earnestly urged during the existing session of that 
body, which has a palpable tendency to impair the politi- 
cal relations of the several States ; which is calculated to 
mar the social happiness of the present and future gene- 
rations; which, if adopted, would impede the march of 
humanity and Freedom through the world; and would 
transfer from a misguided ancestry an odious stain and 
fix it indelibly upon the present race—a measure, in brief, 
which proposes to spread the crimes and cruelties of Sla- 
very from the banks of the Mississippi to the shores of the 
Pacific. When a measure of this character is seriously 
advocated in the republican Congress of America, in the 
nineteenth century, the several States are invoked by the 
duty which they owe to the Deity, by the veneration which 
they entertain for the memory of the founders of the Re« 
public, and by a tender regard for posterity, to protest 
against its adoption, to refuse to covenant with crime, 
and to limit the range of an evil that already hangs in 
awful boding over so large a portion of the Union, 

Nor can such a protest be entered by any State with 
greater propriety than by Pennsylvania. This Common- 
wealth has as sacredly respected the rights of other 
States as it has been careful of its own; it has been the 
invariable aim of the people of Pennsylvania to extend 
to the universe, by their example, the unadulterated 
blessings of civil and religious freedom; and it is their 
pride that they have been at all times the practical advo- 
cates of those improvements and charities among men 
which are so well calculated to enable them to answer the 
purposes of their Creator; and above all, they may boast, 
that they were foremost in removing the pollution of Sla- 
very from among them. 

lf, indeed, the measure, against which Pennsylvania 
considers it her duty to raise her voice, were calculated 
to abridge any of the rights guaranteed tothe several 
States ; if, odious as Slavery is, it was proposed to hasten 
its extinction by means injurious to the States upon which 
it was unhappily entailed, Pennsylvania would be among 
the first to insist upon a sacred observance of the Consti- 
tutional compact. Butit cannot be pretended that the 
rights of any of the States are at all to be affected by re- 
fusing to extend the mischiefs of human bondage over 
the boundless regions of the West, a Territory which 
formed no part of the Union at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; which has been but lately purchased from a 
European Power by the people of the Union at large; 
which may or may not be admitted asa State into the 
Union at the discretion of Congress ; which must estab- 
lish a Republican form of Government, and no other; 
and whose climate,affords none of the pretexts urged for 
resorting to the labor of natives of the torrid zone; such 
a Territory has no right, inherent or acquired, such as 
those States possessed which established the existing Con- 
stitution. When that Constitution was framed in Septem- 
ber, 1787, the concession that three-fifths of the slaves in 
the States then existing should be represented in Con- 
gress, could not have been intended to embrace regions 
at that time held by a foreign power. On the contrary, 
so anxious were the Congress of that day to confine hu- 
man bondage within its ancient home, that on the 13th 
of July, 1787, that body unanimously declared that Sla» 
very or involuntary servitude should not exist in the ex- 
tensive Territories hounded by the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
Canada and the Lakes; and in the ninth article of the 
Constitution itself, the power of Congress to prohibit the 
emigration of servile persons after 1808, is expressly re- 
cognizeg ; nor is there to be found in the statute-book a 
single instance of the admission of a Territory to the 
rank of a State, in which Congress have not adhered to 
the right, vested in them by the Constitution, to stipu- 
late withthe Territory upon the conditions of the boon, 

The Senate and House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, therefore, cannot but deprecate any departure 
from the humane and enlightened policy pursued not only 
by the illustrious Congress which framed the Constitution, 
but by their successors without exception. They are per- 
suaded that, to open the fertile regions of the West to a 
servile race, would tend to increase their numbers beyond 
all past example, would open a new and steady market 
for the lawless venders of human flesh, and would render 
all schemes for obliterating this most foul blot upon the 
American character, useless and unavailing. 

Under these convictions, and in the full persuasion that 
upon this topic there is but one opinion in Pennsylvania— 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, That the 
Senators of this State in the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby instructed, and that the 
Representatives of this State in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States be, and they are hereby requested, to vote 
against the admission of any Territory as a State into the 
Union, unless said Territory shall stipulate and agree 
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that ** the further introduction of Slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall be pro- 
hibited ; and that all children orn within the said Ter- 
ritory, after its admission into ghe Union as a State, shall 
be free, but may be held to service until the age of twenty- 
five years.” 

ResoWwed, That the Governor be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to cause a copy of the foregoing preamble and 
resolution to be transmitted to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 
States, 

Laid on the table. 


THurspAy, December 16, 1819. 


Agreeably to the order of the day, the House resumed 
the consideration of the resolutions postponed on the 
14th inst., relative to preventing the introduction of 
Slavery into States hereafter to be admitted into the 
Union. And on the question, ‘‘ Will the House agree to 
the resolution?” the Yeas and Nays were required by 
Mr. Randall and Mr. Souder, and stood—Yeas 74—(54 
Democrats, 20 Federalists); Nays mone. Among the 
Yeas were David R. Porter, late Governor, Josiah Ran- 
dall of Philadelphia, late Whig, now a leading Democrat, 
William Wilkins, late minister to Russia, since in the 
State Senate, Dr. Daniel Sturgeon, late U. 8. Senator, 
etc., etc. William Duane, editor of Zhe Awrora, then 
the Democratic organ, also voted for the resolutions, as 
he had prominently advocated the principle they 
asserted, 

The Senate unanimously concurred, and the Resolves 
were signed by Gov. William Findlay. 


DELAWARE, 


In Senate of the United States, early in 1820, 
Mr. Van Dyke communicated the following 
Resolutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Delaware, which were read: 


Resolwed, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Delaware, in General Assembly met: 
That it is, in the opinion of this General Assembly, the 
constitutional right of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, to enact and establish, as one of the condi- 
tions for the admission of a new State into the Union, a 
provision which shall effectually prevent the further 
introduction of Slavery into such State; and that a due 
regard to the true interests of such State, as well as of 
the other States, require that the same should be done. 

Resolwed, That a copy of the above and foregoing 
resolution be transmitted, by the Speaker of the 
Senate, to each of the Senators and Representatives 
from this State in the Congress of the United States. 


KENTUCKY. 


In Senate, January 24th, 1820, Mr. Logan 
communicated the following preamble and Re- 
solutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, which were read: 

Whereas, The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for the admission of new States into the Union, and 
it is just and proper that all such States should be estab- 
lished upon the footing of original States, with a view 
to the preservation of State Sovereignty, the prosperity 
of such new State, and the good of their citizens ; and 
whereas, successful attempts have been heretofore 
made, and are now making, to prevent the People of the 
Territory of Missouri from being admitted into the Union 
as a State, unless trammeled by rules and regulations 
which do not exist in the original States, particularly in 
relation to the toleration of Slavery. 

Whereas, also, if Congress can thus trammel or 
control the powers of a Territory in the formation of a 
State government, that body may, on the same principle, 
reduce its powers to little more than those possessed 
by the people of the District of Columbia, and whilst 
professing to make it a Sovereign State, may bind it in 
perpetual vassalage, and reduce it to the condition of a 
province; such State must necessarily become the 
dependent of Congress, asking such powers, and not the 
independent State, demanding rights. And whereas, it 
is necessary, in preserving the State Sovereignties in 
their present rights, that no new State should be sub- 
jected to this restriction, any more than an eld one, and 
that there can be no reason or justice why it should not 
be entitled to the same privileges, when it is bound to 
bear all the burdens and taxes laid upon it by Congress. 

In passing the following resolution, the. General 
Assembly refrains from expressing ahy opinion either in 
favor or against the principles of Slavery ; but to sup- 
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port and maintain State rights, which it conceives neces- 
sary to be supported and maintained, to preserve the 
liberties of the free people of these United States, it 
avows its solemn conviction, that the States already 
confederated under one common Constitution, have not 
aright to deprive new States of equal privileges with 
themselves, Therefore, 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That the Senators in Congress from 
this State be instructed, and the Representatives be 
requested, to use their efforts to procure the passage of a 
law to admit the people of Missouri into the Union, as a 
State, whether those people will sanction Slavery by 
their Constitution or not. 

Resolved, That the Executive of this Commonwealth 
be requested to transmit this Resolution to the Senators 
and Representatives of this State in Congress, that it 
may be laid before that body for its consideration. 

The bill authorizing Missouri to form a con- 
stitution, etc., came up in the House as a 
special order, Jan. 24th. Mr. Taylor, of N. Y., 
moved that it be postponed for one week: 
Lost: Yeas 87; Nays 88. Whereupon the 
House adjourned. It was considered in com- 
mittee the next day, as also on the 28th and 
30th, and thence debated daily until the 19th 
of February, when a bill came down from the 
Senate ‘“‘to admit the State of Maine into the 
Union,” but with a rider authorizing the people 
of Missouri to form a State Constitution, etc., 
without restriction on the subject of Slavery. 

The House, very early in the session, passed 
a bill providing for the admission of Maine as a 
State. This bill came to the Senate, and was 
sent to its Judiciary Committee aforesaid, which 
amended it by adding a provision for Missouri as 
above. After several days’ debate in Senate, Mr. 
Roberts, of Pa., moved to recommit, so as to 
strike out all but the admission of Maine ; which 
was defeated (Jan. 14th, 1820)—Yeas 18; Nays 
25. Hereupon Mr. Thomas, of Ill., (who voted 
with the majority, as uniformly against any 
restriction on Missouri) gave notice that he 
should 


“ask leave to bring a bill to prohibit the introduction 
of Slavery into the Territories of the United States 
North and West of the contemplated State of <Alis- 
sourt ;” 

—which he accordingly did on the 19th; when 
it was read aud ordered to a third reading. 

[Nors.—Great confusion and misconception exists in 
the public mind with regard to the ‘‘ Missouri Restric- 
tion,” two totally different propositions being called by 
that name. The original Restriction, which Mr. Clay 
vehemently opposed, and Mr, Jefferson in a letter 
characterized as a “ fire-bell in the night,” contemplated 
the limitation of Slavery in its exclusion from the State 
of Missouri, This was ultimately defeated, as we shall 
see. The second proposed Restriction was that of Mr. 
Thomas, just cited, which proposed the exclusion of 
Slavery, not from the State of Missouri, but from the 
Territories of the United States North and West of that 
State. This proposition did not emanate from the origi- 
nal Missouri Restrictionists, but from their adversaries, 
and was but reluctantly and partially accepted by the 
former. ] 

The Maine admission bill, with the proposed 
amendments, was discussed through several 
days, until, Feb. 16th, the question was taken 
on the Judiciary Committee's amendments 
(authorizing Missouri to form a State Constitu- 
tion, and saying nothing of Slavery), which. 
were adopted by the following vote: 

Yeas—Against the Restriction on Missouri, 23. 

[20 from Slave States ; 3 from Free States.] 

Nays—For Restriction, 21, ee 

[19 from Free States; 2 from Delaware.] _ 


Mr. Thomas, of Ill, then proposed his amend- 
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ment, which, on the following day, he withdrew 
and substituted the following : 


And be tt further enacted, That in all that Territory 
ceded by France to the United States under the name of 
Louisiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, excepting only such part thereof 
as is included within the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, Slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall be and is hereby forever 
prohibited. Provided always, that any person escaping 
into the same, from where labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service as 
aforesaid. 


Mr. Trimble, of Ohio, moved a substitute for 
this, somewhat altering the boundaries of the 
regions shielded from Slavery, which was 
rejected: Yeas 20 (Northern); Nays 24 
(Southern). 

The question then recurred on Mr. Thomas’s 
amendment, which was adopted, as follows: 


Yeas—For excluding Slavery from all the 
Territory North and West of Missouri: 


Messrs. Brown of La., Mellen of Mass., 
Burrill of R, L., Morrill of N. H., 
Dana of Conn., Otis of Mass., 
Dickerson of N, J., Palmer of Vt., 
Eaton of Tenn., Parrott of N. H., 
Edwards of IIL, Pinkney of Md., 
Horsey of Del., Roberts of Pa., 
Hunter of R. L., Ruggles of Ohio, 
Johnson of Ky., Sanford of N. Y., 
Johnson of La., Stokes of N. C,, 
King (Wm. R.) of Ala., Thomas of IIL, 
King (Rufus) of N. Y., Tichenor of Vt., 
Lanman of Conn., Trimble of Ohio, 
Leake of Miss., Van Dyke of Del., 
Lowrie of Pa., Walker of Ala., 
Lloyd of Md., Williams of Tenn., 
Logan of Ky., Wilson of N. J.—34. 


Nays—Against such Restriction: 
Messrs. Barbour of Va., Pleasants of Va., 
Elliott of Ga., Smith (Wm.) of S. C.. 
Gaillard of S. C., Taylor of Ind., 
Macon of N.C., Walker of Ga., 
Noble of Ind., Williams of Miss.—10. 
[it will here be seen that the Restriction ulti- 
mately adopted—that excluding Slavery from 
all territory then owned by the United States 
North and West of the Southwest border of the 
State of Missouri—was proposed by an early and 
steadfast opponent of the Restriction originally 
proposed, relative to Slavery in the contem- 
plated State of Missouri, and was sustained by 
the votes of fourteen Senators from Slave States, 
including the Senators from Delaware, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 


Louisiana, with one vote each from North | Messrs. 


Carolina and Mississippi. 

The current assumption that this Restriction 
was proposed by Rufus King, of New-York, and 
mainly sustained by the antagonists of Slavery 
Extension, is wholly mistaken. The truth, 
doubtless, is, that it was suggested by the more 
moderate opponents of the proposed Restriction 
on Missouri—and supported also by Senators 
from Slave States—as a means of overcoming 
the resistance of the House to Slavery in Mis- 
souri. It was, in effect, an offer from the 
milder opponents of Slavery Restriction to the 
more moderate and flexible advocates of that 
Restriction—‘ Let us have Slavery in Missouri, 
and we will unite with you in excluding it from 
all the uninhabited territories North and West 
of that State.” It was in substance an agree- 
ment between the North and the South to that 
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effect, though the more determined champions, 
whether of Slavery Extension or Slavery Re- 
striction, did not unite in it. ] 

The bill, thus amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—For the Missouri Bill : 

Messrs. Barbour of Va., Lloyd of Md., 
Brown of La., Logan of Ky., 
Eaton of Tenn., Parrott of N FL, 
Edwards of Il., Pinkney of Md., 
Elliott of Ga., Pleasants of Va., 
Gaillard of 8. C., Stokes of N. C, 
Horsey of Del., Thomas of Il., 
Hunter of R. L., Van Dyke of Del., 
Johnson of Ky., Walker of Ala., 
Johnson of La., Walker of Ga., 
King of Ala., Williams of Miss., 
Leake of Miss., Williams of Tenn—24, 

Nays—Against the Bill: 
Messrs. Burrill of R. I., 

Dana of Conn., 
Dickerson of N,. J., 
King of N. Y., 
Lanman of Conn,, 
Lowrie of Pa., 
Macon of N. C., 
Mellen of Mass., 
Morrill of N. H., Trimble of Ohio., 
Noble of Ind., Wilson of N. J.—20, 

The bill was thus passed (Feb. 18th) without 
further division, and sent to the House for con- 
currence. In the House, Mr. Thomas’s amend- 
ment (as above) was at first rejected by both 
parties, and defeated by the strong vote of 159 
to 18. The Yeas (to adopt) were, 

Messrs. Baldwin of Pa., Meech, of Vt., 
Bayly of Md., Mercer of Va., 
Bloomfield of N. J., Quarles ‘of Ky., 
Cocke of Tenn., Ringgold of Md., 
Crafts of Vt., Shaw of Mass,, 
Culpepper of N. C., Sloan of Ohio, 

Sinsey of N, J., Smith of N. J., 
Lathrop of Mass., Smith of Md., 
Little of Md., Tarr of Pa-—18. 

Prior to this vote, the House disagreed to 
the log-rolling of Maine and Missouri, into one 
bill by the strong vote of 98 to 72. [We do 
not give the Yeas and Nays on this decision ; 
but the majority was composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Free States with only four ex- 
ceptions; and Mr. Louis McLane of Delaware, 
who was constrained by instructions from his 
legislature. His colleague, Mr. Willard Hall, 
did not vote.] 

The members from Free States who voted 
with the South to keep Maine and Missouri 
united in one bill were, 

H. Baldwin of Pa., Henry Meigs of N. Y., 

Bloomfield of N. J., Henry Shaw of Mass., 

The House also disagreed to the remaining 
amendments of the Senate (striking out the re- 
striction on Slavery in Missouri) by the strong 
vote of 102 Yeas to 68 Nays. 

[Nearly or quite every Representative of a 
Free State voted in the majority on this division, 
with the following from Slave States ! 

Louis McLane, Del, Nelson, Md., 
Alney McLean, Ky. Trimble, Ky.] 

So the House rejected all the Senate’s 
amendments, and returned the bill with a cor- 
responding message. 

The Senate took up the bill on the 24th, and 
debated it till the 28th ; when, on a direct vote, 
it was decided not to recede from the attach- 
ment of Missouri to the Maine bill: Yeas 21; 
(19 from Free States and two from Delaware ;} 


Otis of Mass., 
Palmer of Vt., 
Roberts of Pa., 
Ruggles of Ohio, 
Sanford of N. Y., 
Smith of 8. C., 
Taylor of Ind, 
Tichenor of Vt., 
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Nays, 23; (20 from Slave States with. Messrs. 
Taylor of Tnd., Edwards and Thomas of Il. ) 
“The Senate also voted not to recede from its 
amendment prohibiting Slavery west of Mis- 
souri, and north of 362 30’, north Jatitude. 
(For receding, 9 from Slave States, with Messrs. 
Noble and Taylor of Ind. against it, 883 —{22 
from Slave States, 11 te Free States.) The 
remaining amendments of the, Senate were 
then insisted on without division, and the 
House notified accordingly. 

The bill was now returned to the House, 
which, on motion of Mr. John W. Taylor of 
N. Y., voted to insist on its disagreement to all 
but Sec. 9 of the Senate’s amendments, by Yeas 
97 to Nays 76: (all but a purely sectional vote: 
Hugh Nelson of Va. voting with the North; 
Baldwin of Pa., Bloomfield of N. J., and Shaw 
of Mass., voting with the South). 

Sec. 9, (the Senate’s exclusion of Slavery 
from the Territory north and west of Missouri) 
was also rejected—Yeas 160; Nays, 14, (much 
as before). The Senate thereupon (March 2nd) 
passed the House’s Missouri bill, striking out 
the restriction of Slavery by Yeas 27 to “Nays 
15, and adding without a division the exclusion 
of Slavery from the territory west and north of 
said State. Mr. Trimble again moved the ex- 
clusion of Slavery from Arkansas also, but was 
again voted down, Yeas, 12; Nays, 30. 

The Senate now asked a conference, which 
the House granted without a division. The 
Committee of Conference was composed of 
Messrs. Thomas of Illinois, Pinkney of Maryland, 
and Barbour of Va. (all anti-restrictionists), on 
the part of the Senate, and Messrs. Holmes of 
Mass., Taylor of N. Y., Lowndes of 8S. C., 
Parker of Mass., and Kinsey of N. J., on the 
part of the House. (Such constitution of the 
Committee of Conference was in effect a sur- 
render of the Restriction on the part of the 
House.) John Holmes of Mass., from this Com- 
mittee, in due time (March 2nd), reported that, 

1, The Senate should give up the combina- 
tion of Missouri in the same bill with Maine. 

2. The House should abandon the attempt 
to restrict Slavery in Missouri. 

3. Both Houses should agree to pass the 
Senate’s separate Missouri bill, with Mr. 
Thomas's restriction or compromising proviso, 
excluding Slavery from all Territory ‘north and 
west of Missouri. 

The report having been read, the first and 
most important question was put, viz: 


Will the House concur with the Senate in so much of 
the said amendments as proposes to strike from the 
fourth section of the (Missouri) bill the provision prohib- 
iting Slavery or involuntary servitude, in the contem- 
plated State, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes ? 


On which question the Yeas and Nays were 
demanded, and were as follows: 


Yuas—For giving up Restrictions on Mis- 
soure : . 


MAssacuuserts.—Mark Langdon Hill, John Holmes, 
Jonathan Mason, Henry Shaw—4, 

Ruope Istanp.—Samuel Eddy—1. Jog 

ConneEcticur.—Samuel A, Foot, James stephens-+2. 

New-York.—Henry Meigs, Henry R. Storrs—2. 

New-Jexsty—Joseph Bloomfield, Charles Kinsey, Ber- 
aard Smith—3, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Henry Baldwin, David Fullerton—2, | 
Total from Free-States 14. saa 
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DeLtawarr.—Louis McLané—1. abwigiba 

MARYLAND.—Stephenson Archer, Thomas Bayly, 
Thomas Culbreth, Joseph Kent, Peter Little, Raphael 
Neale, A aula Ringgold, Samuel Smith, Henry R. War- 
eld 

VireitaA.—Mark Alexander, William 8. Areher, Philip 
P. Barbour, William A. Burwell, John Floyd, Robert Ss. 
Garnett, James. Johnson, James Jones, W iliam McCoy, 
Charles ¥. Mercer, Hugh Nelson, Thomas Nelson, Severn 
E. Parker, Jas. Pindall, John Randolph, Ballard Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, George. F. Strother, Thomas Yan 
Swearingen, George Tucker, John Tyler, J ared Williams 

Norra CaroLinaA.—Hutchins G. Burton, John Culpep- 
per, William Davidson, Weldon N. Edwards, Charles 
Fisher, Thomas H. Hall, Charles Hooks, Thomas Settle, 
Jesse ’Slocumb, James ‘8. Smith, Felix Walker, Lewis 
Williams—12, 

Sour CaroLina.—Josiah Breyard, Elias Earle, James 
Erwin, William Lowndes, James McCreary, James Over- 
street, Charles Pinckney, Eldred. Simkins, - Sterling 


Tucker—9, 

Grorcia.—Joel A. Abbot, Thomas W. Cobb, Joel 
Crawford, John A. Cuthbert, Robert R. Reid, William 
Terrill—6. 

ALaBAMA.—John Crowell—1. 

MississipP1.—John Rankin—1, 

LovurstaNa.—Thomas Butler—1. 

Kenroucky—Richard ©, Anderson, jr., William Brown, 
Benjamin Hardin, Alney McLean, Thomas Metcalf, Tun- 
stall Quarles, Geo. Robertson, David Trimble—s. 

V'RNNESSE«.—Robert Allen, Henry H. Bryan, Newton 
Cannon, John Cocke, Francis Jones, John Rhea—5d. 


Total Yeas from Slave States, 76; in all 90. 


Nays—Against giving up the Restriction on 
Slavery in Missouri : 

New-Hampsuire.—Joseph Buffum, jr., Josiah Butler, 
Clifton Clagett, Arthur Livermore, William Plumer, jr., 
Nathaniel Upham—6, 

MAssacHUsET's (including Maine). —Benjamin Adams, 
Samuel C, Allen, Joshua Cushman, Edward Dowse, Wal- 
ter Folger, jr., Timothy Fuller, Jonas Kendall, Martin 
Kinsley, Samuel Lathrop, Enoch Lincoln, Mareus Mor- 
ton, Jeremiah Nelson, James Parker, Zabdiel Sampson, 
Nathaniel Silsbee, Ezekiel W hitman—16. 

Ruope Isutanp.—Nathaniel Hazard—1. 

Connecricut.—Jonathan O. Moseley, Elisha Phelps, 
John Russ, Gideon Tomlinson—4, 

VERMONT.—Samuel C. Crafts, Rollin C. Mallary, Ezra 
Meech, Charles Rich, Mark Richards, William Strong—6. 

New-York.—Nathaniel Allen, Caleb Baker, Robert 
Clark, Jacob H. De Witt, John D. Dickinson, John Fay, 
William D. Ford, Ezra C. Gross, James Guyon, jr., 
Aaron Hackley, jr., George Hall, Joseph 8. Lyman, 
Robert Monell, Nathaniel Pitcher, Jonathan Richmond, 
Randall §. Street, James Strong, John W. Taylor, Albert 
H. Tracy, Solomon Van Rensselear, Peter H. Wendover, 
Silas Wood—22, 

New-JeRSzyY, —Ephraim Bateman, John Linn, Henry 
Southard—3. 

PeNNSYLVANIA.—Andrew Boden, William Darlington, 
George Dennison, Samuel Edwards, Thomas Forrest, 
Samuel Gross, Joseph Hemphill, Jacob Hibschman, 
Joseph Heister, Jacob Hostetter, William P. Maclay, 
David Marchand, Robert Moore, Samuel Moore, John 
Murray, Thomas Patterson, Robert Philson, Thomas J. 
ee ae Sergeant, Christian Tarr, James M. Wal- 
lace—21. 

Ou10.—Philemon Beecher, Henry Brush, John W. 


; Pamehell Samuel Herrick, Thomas R, Ross, John Sloane 


INDIANA.— William Hendricks—1. 
ILLino1is.—Daniel P. Cook—1, 


Total, Nays, 87—all from Free States. 


(The members apparently absent on this im- 
portant division, were Henry W. Edwards of 
Conn., Walter Case and Honorius Peck of N. Y. 
and John Condit of N. J., from the Free States; 
with Lemuel Sawyer of No, ana vi 
Walker of Ky., from the Slave States. 

Clay of Ky., being Speaker, did not vote.) ¥ 

This defeat broke the back of the Northern 
Pilige to receiving Missouri as ay Slave 

tate. 


Pas 
Mr. Taylor, of N, Y., ‘now ‘mov n amend- 


| ment, intended to include Arkansas ierrivory 
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under the proposed Inhibition of Slavery west | compromise, which were twice voted down by 
of Missouri; but this motion was cut off by the the Northern members, aided by John Randolph 


Previous Question, (which then cut off amend- 
ments more rigorously, according to the rules 
of the House, than it now does), and the House 
proceeded to concur with the Senate in inserting 
the exclusion of Slavery from the territory 
west and north of Missouri, instead of that just 
stricken out by, 134 Yeas to 42 Nays, (the Nays 
being from the South), So the bill was passed 
in the form indicated above; and the bill ad- 
mitting Maine as a State, (relieved, by a confer- 
ence, from the Missouri rider,) passed both 
Houses without a divison, on the following day. 
Such was the virtual termination of the strug- 
gle for the restriction of Slavery in Missouri, 
which was beaten by the plan of proffering in- 
stead an exclusion of Slavery from all the then 
federal territory west and north of that State. 
Itis unquestionable that, without this compromise 
or equivalent, the Northern votes, which passed 
the bill, could not have been obtained for it. 


THE THIRD MISSOURI STRUGGLE, 


Though the acceptance of Missouri as a 
State, with a Slave Constitution, was forever 
settled by the votes just recorded, a new excite- 
ment sprang up on her presenting herself to 
Congress (Nov. 16, 1820),) with a State Consti- 
tution, framed on the 19th of July, containing 
the following resolutions: 

The General Assembly shall have no power to pass 
laws, First, for the emancipation of slaves without the 
consent of their owners, or without paying them, before 
such emancipation, a full equivalent for such slaves so 
emancipated; and, Second, to prevent bona fide emi- 
grants to this State, or actual settlers therein, from 
bringing from any of the United States, or from any of 
their Territories, such persons as may there be deemed to 
be slaves, so long as any persons of the same description 
are allowed to be held as slaves by the laws of this State. 

os id It shall be their duty, as soon as may be, to 
pass such laws as may be necessary, 

First, to prevent free negroes and mulattoes from 
coming to, and settling in, this State, under any pretext 
whatever. 

The North, still smarting under a sense of its 
defeat on the question of excluding Slavery from 
Missouri, regarded this as needlessly defiant, 
insulting, and inhuman, and the section last 
quoted as palpably in violation of that clause 
of the Federal Constitution which gives to the 
citizens of each State (which blacks are, in 
several Free States), the rights of citizens in 
every State. A determined resistance to any 
such exclusion was manifested, and a portion 
ofthe Northern Members evinced a disposition 
to renew the struggle against the further intro- 
duction of slaves into Missouri. At the first 
effort to carry her admission, the House voted 
it down—Yeas, 79; Nays, 98. A second at- 
tempt to admit her, on condition that she would 
expunge the obnoxious clause (last quoted) of 
her Constitution, was voted down still more de- 
cisively—Y eas, 6 ; Nays 146. 

The House now rested, until a joint resolve, 
admitting her with but a vague and ineffective 
qualification, came down from the Senate, where 
it was passed by a vote of 26 to 18—six Sena- 
tors from Free States in the affirmative. Mr. 
Clay, who had resigned in the recess, and been 
suceeeded, as Speaker, by John W, Taylor, of 
New-York, now appeared as the leader of the 
Missouri admissionists, and proposed terms of 
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and three others from the South, who would 
have Missouri admitted without condition or 
qualification. At last, Mr. Clay proposed a Joint 
Committee on this subject, to be chosen by bal- 
lot—which the House agreed to by 101 to 55; 
and Mr. Clay became its Chairman. By this 
Committee, it was agreed that a solemn pledge 
should be required of the Legislature of Mis- 
souri that the Constitution of that State should 
not be construed to authorize the passage of 
any Act, and that no Act should be passed, 
“by which any of the citizens of either of the 
States should be excluded from the enjoyment 
of the privileges and immunities to which they 
are entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States.” The Joint Resolution, amended by 
the addition of this proviso, passed the House 
by 86 Yeas to 82 Nays; the Senate concurred 
(Feb. 27th, 1821,) by 26 Yeas to 15 Nays—(all 
Northern but Macon, of N. C.); Missouri com- 
plied with the condition, and became an ac- 
cepted member of the Union. Thus closed the 
last stage of the fierce Missouri Controversy, 
which for a time seemed to threaten—as so many 
other controversies have harmlessly threatened 
——the existence of the Union. 


EXTENSION OF MISSOURI, 


The State of Missouri, as originally organized, 
was bounded on the west by a line already 
specified, which excluded a triangle west of 
said line, and between it and the Missouri, 
which was found, in time, to be exceedingly 
fertile and desirable. It was free soil by the 
terms of the Missouri compact, and was also 
covered by Indian reservations, not to be 
removed without a concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Senate. Messrs. Benton and Linn, Sena- 
tors from Missouri, undertook the diflicult task 
of engineering through Congress a bill includ- 
ing this triangle (large enough to form seven 
Counties) within the State of Missouri; which 
they effected, at the long session of 1835-6, so 
quietly as hardly to attract attention. The bill 
was first sent to the Senate’s Committee on the 
Judiciary, where a favorable report was pro- 
cured from Mr. John M, Clayton, of Delaware, 
its Chairman ; and then it was floated through 
both Houses without encountering the perils of 
a division. The requisite Indian treaties were 
likewise carried through the Senate ; so Missouri 
became possessed of a large and desirable 
accession of territory, which has since become 
one of her most populous and wealthy sections, 
devoted to the growing of hemp, tobacco, etc., 
and cultivated by slaves, This is the most pro- 
Slavery section of the State, in which was 
originated, and was principally sustained, that 
series of inroads into Kansas, corruptions of 
her ballot-boxes, and outrages upon her people, 
which earned for their authors the appellation 
of Border Rufians. 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 


The name of Zexas was originally applied to 
a Spanish possession or province, lying between 
the Mississippi and the Rio Grande del Norte, 
but not extending to either of these great rivers. 
It was an appendage of the Viceroyalty of 
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Mexico, but had very few civilized inhabitants other southwestern States, began to concentrate 
down to the time of the separation of Mexico | itself in Texas. The emigrants carried rifles; 
from Spain. On two or three occasions, bands; many of them were accompanied by slaves; 
of French adventurers had landed on its coast, | and it was well understood that they did not 
or entered it from the adjoining French colony intend to become Mexicans, much less to relin- 
of Louisiana; but they had uniformly been quish their slaves. When Gen. Sam. Houston 
treated as intruders, and either destroyed or | left Arkansas for Texas, in 1834-5, the Little 
made prisoners by the Spanish military authori- Rock Journal, which announced his exodus and 
ties. No line had ever been drawn between destination, significantly added: “ We shall, 
the two colonies; but the traditional line be- doubtless, hear of his raising his flag there 
tween them, south of the Red River, ran some- shortly.” That was a foregone conclusion. 
what within the limits of the present State of Of course, the new settlers in Texas did not 
Louisiana. lack pretexts or provocations for such a step. 

When Louisiana was transferred by France to | Mexico was then much as she is now, mis- 
the United States, without specification of governed, turbulent, anarchical, and despotic. 
poundaries, collisions of claims on this frontier The overthrow of her Federal Constitution by 
was apprehended. General Wilkinson, com- Santa Anna was one reason assigned for the 
manding the United States troops, moved gra- rebellion against her authority which broke out 
dually to the west; the Spanish commandant in|in Texas. In 1835, her independence was 
Texas likewise drew toward the frontier, until | declared ; in 1836, at the decisive battle of San 
they stood opposite each other across what was | Jacinto, it was, by the rout and capture of the 
then tacitly settled as the boundary between the |Mexican dictator, secured. This triumph was 
the two countries. This was never afterward |won by emigrants from this country almost 
disregarded. exclusively ; scarcely half a dozen of the old 

In 1819, Spain and the United States seemed Mexican inhabitants participating in the revolu- 
on the verge of war. General Jackson had tion. Santa Anna, while a prisoner, under 
twice invaded Florida, on the assumption of restraint and apprehension, agreed to a peace 
complicity on the part of her rulers and people | on the basis of the independence of Texas—a 
—first with our British, then with our savage | covenant which he had no power, and probably 
enemies—and had finally overrun, and, in effect, |no desire, to give effect to when restored to 
annexed it to the Union. Spain, on the other |liberty. The Texans, pursuing their advantage, 
hand, had preyed upon our commerce during | twice or thrice penetrated other Mexican pro- 
the long wars in Europe, and honestly owed our vinces—Tamaulipas, Coahuila, ete.,—and waved 
merchants large sums for unjustifiable seizures | their Lone-Star flag in defiance on the banks 
and spoliations. A negotiation for the settle- | of the Rio Grande del Norte; which position, 
ment of these differences was carried on at| however, they were always compelled soon to 
Washington, between John Quincy Adams, Mr. abandon—-once with severe loss. Their govern- 
Monroe’s Secretary of State, and Don Onis, the | ment, nevertheless, in reiterating their declara- 
Spanish embassador, in the course of which Mr. | tion of independence, claimed the Rio Grande as 
Adams set up a claim, on the part of this | their western boundary, from its source to its 
country, to Texas as a natural geographical mouth, including a large share of Tamaulipas, 
appendage not of Mexico, but of Louisiana. Coahuila, Durango, and by far the more impor- 
This claim, however, he eventually waived and | tant and populous portion of New Mexico. And 
relinquished, in consideration of a cession of it was with this claim, expressly set forth in the 
Florida by Spain to this country—our govern- | treaty, that President Tyler and his responsible 
ment agreeing, on its part, to pay the claims of | advisers negotiated the first official project of 
our merchants for spoliations. Texas remained, | annexation, which was submitted to the Senate, 
therefore, what it always had been—a depart- | during the session of 1843-4, and rejected by a 
ment or province of Mexico, with a formal| very decisive vote: only fifteen (mainly South- 
quit-claim thereto on the part of the United ern) senators voting to confirm it. Col. Benton, 
States. and others, urged this aggressive claim of 

The natural advantages of this region in| boundary, as affording abundant reason for the 
time attracted the attention of American adven- | rejection of this treaty; but it is not known 
turers, and a small cqlony of Yankees was set-| that the Slavery aspect of the case attractéd 
tled thereon, about 1819-20, by Moses Austin, | especial attention in the Senate. The measure, 
of Connecticut. Other settlements followed. | however, had already been publicly eulogized 
Originally, grants of land in Texas were prayed by Gen, James Hamilton, of S. C., as cal- 
for, and obtained of the Mexican Government, | culated to.“ give a Gibraltar to the South,” and 
on the assumption that the petitioners were | had, on that ground, secured a very general 
Roman Catholics, persecuted in the United|and ardent popularity throughout the South- 
States because of their religion, and anxious to| West. And, more than a year previously, seve- 
find a refuge in some Catholic country. Thus | ral northern members of Congress had united in 
all the early emigrants to Texas went pro-| the following: 


a ‘ 
fessedly as Catholics, no other religion being|.9 ~yp pEOPLE OF THE FREE STATES OF THE 
tolerated, UNION. 


Slavery was abolished by Mexico soon after 

é : We, the undersigned, in closing our duties to our cone 
the consummation of her independence, when | stituents and our country as members of the 27th Con- 
very few slaves were, or ever had been, in Texas. | gress, feel bound to call your attention, very briefly, to 


But, about 1884, some years after this event, a the project, long entertained by a portion of the people 


: 4 ’ ; of these United States, still pertinaciously adhered to 
* hae but very general, and evidently CON- | and intended soon to be consummated: Tak ANNEXATION 
certed, emigration, mainly from Tennessee and ! or Texas to u18 Ustox, In the press of business inci- 
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dent to the last days of a session of Congress, we have | the affections of her people are so closely entwined and so com- 


not time, did we deem it necessary, to enter upon a 
Aetailed statement of the reasons which force upon our 
minds the conviction that this project is by no means 
abandoned : that a large portion of the country, inter- 
ested in the continuance of Domestic Slavery and the 
Slave-trade in these United States, have solemnly and 
unalterably determined that it shall be speedily car- 
ried into execution; and that, by this admission of new 
Slave Territory and Slave States, the undue ascend- 
ency of the Slave-holding power in the Government 
pny it secured and riveted beyond aul redemp- 

That it was with these views and intentions that set- 
Wements were effected in the prevince, by citizens of the 
United States, difficulties fomented with the Mexican 
Government, a revolt brought about, and an Indepen- 
dent Government declared, cannot now admit of a 
doubt; and that, hitherto, all attempts of Mexico to re- 
duce her revolted province to obedience have proved 
unsuccessful, is to be attributed to the unlawful aid and 
assistance of designing and interested individuals in the 
United States, and the direct and indirect codperation 
of our own Government, with similar views, is not the 
less certain and demonstrable. 

The open and repeated enlistment of troops in several 
States of this Union, in aid of the I'exan Revolution; the 
mtrusion of an American Army, by order of the Presi- 
dent, far into the territory of the Mexican Government, 
#t a moment critical for the fate of the insurgents, under 
pretense of preventing Mexican soldiers from fomenting 
indian disturbances, but in reality in aid of, and acting 
in singular concert and coincidence with, the army of the 
Revolutionists ; the entire neglect of our Government to 
adopt any efficient measures to prevent the most un- 
warrantable aggressions of bedies of our own citizens, 
enlisted, organized and officered within our own borders, 
and marched in arms and battle array upon the terri- 
tory, and against the inhabitants of a friendly govern- 
ment, in aid of freebooters and insurgents, and the pre- 
mature recognition of the Independence of Texas, by a 
snap vote, at the heel of a session of Congress, and that, 
too, at the very session when President Jackson had, by 
special Message, insisted that “the measure would 
be contrary to the policy invariably observed by the 
United States in all similar cases;’? would be marked 
with great injustice to Mexico, and peculiarly liable to 
the darkest suspicions, tnasmuch as the Tewuns were 
almost all emigrants Jrom the United States, anp 
SOUGHT THE RECOGNITION OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE WITH THK 
AVOWED PURPOS“ OF OBTAINING THEIR ANNEXATION TO THE 
Unirep States. These occurrences are too well known 
and too fresh in the memory of all, to need more 
than a passing notice. These have become matters 
of history. For further evidence upon all these and 
other important points, we refer to the memorable 
speech of John Quincy Adams, delivered in the House of 
Kepresentatives during the morning hour in June and 
July, 1838, and to his address to his constituents, de- 
livered at Braintree, 17th September, 1842. 

The open avowal of the Texans themselves—the fre- 
quent and anxious negotiations of our own Government 
—the resolutions of various States of the Union—the 
numerous declarations of members of Congress—the 
tone of the Southern press—as well as the direct applica- 
tion of the Texan Government, make it impossible for 
any man to doubt, that ANNeXATION, and the formation 
of several new Slaveholding States, were originally the 
policy and design of the Slaveholding States and the 
Executive of the Nation. 

The same reference will show, very conclusively, that 
the particular objects of this new acquisition of Slave 
Territory were TH# PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY AND THE 
CONTINUED ASCENDENCY OF THE SLAVE POWEER. 

The following extracts from a Report on that subject, 
adopted by the Legislature of Mississippi, from a mass 
of similar evidence which might be adduved, will show 
with what views the annexation was then urged: 


“ But we hasten to suggest the importance of the annexation 
of Texas to this Republic upon grounds somewhat local in 
their complexion, but of an import infinitely grave and inter- 
esting to the people who inhabit the Southern portion of this 
Coutederacy, where it is known that a species of domestic 
weit <i is tolerated and protected by law, whose existence is 

rohibited by the legal regulations of other States of this Con- 

ederacy ; which system of Slavery is held by all, who are 
familiarly acquainted with its practical effects, to be of highly 
beneficial to the country within whose Kmits it ts per- 
mitied 


to 
“he Committee feel authorized to say that this system is 
cherished by our constituents as the very palladium of their 
prosperity and , and whatever ignorant fanatics may 
elsewhere conjecture, the Committee are fully assured, upon 
+he raost diligent observation and reflection on the subject, that 
the South does not possess withia her limits a blessing with which 


| 
| 
| 


a 


pletely enfibred, and whose value is more highly appreciated, 


than that which we are now 
* * * * * * 

“It may not be improper here to remark that, during the 
last session of Congress, when a Senator from Mississippi pro- 
posed the acknowledgment of Texan independence, it was 
found, with a few exceptions, the members of that body were 
= to take ground upon it, as upon the subject of Slavery 
rtself. 

““With all these facts before us, we do not hesitate in be- 
lieving that these feelings influenced the New England Sena- 
tors, but one voting in favor of the measure ; and, indeed, Mr. 
Webster had been bold enough, in a public speech recently 
delivered in New-York, to many thousand citizens, to declare 
that the reason that influenced his opposition was his abhor- 
rence of Slavery in the South, and thatit might, in the event of 
its recognition, become a slaveholding State. He also spoke 
of the efforts making in favor of Abolition ; and that, being pre- 
dicated upon and aided by the powerful influence of religious 
feeling, it would become irresistible and overwhelming. 

‘This language, coming from so distinguished an individual 
as Mr. Webster, so familiar with the feelings of the North and 
entertaining so high a respect for public sentiment in New 
England, speaks so plainly the voice of the North as not to be 
misunderstood. 

‘“ We sincerely hope there is enough good sense and genuine 
love of country among our fellow-countrymen of the Northern 
States, to secure us final justice on this subject ; yet we cannot 
consider it safe or expedient for the people of the South to en- 
tirely disregard the efforts of the fanatics, and the opinions of 
such men as Webster, and others who countenance such dan- 
gerous doctrines, 

“The Northern States have no interests of their own which 
require any special safeguards for their defense, save only 
their domestic manufactures; and God knows they have 
already received protection from Government on a most 
liberal scale; under which encouragement they have im- 
proved and flourished beyond example. The South has very 
peculiar interests to preserve ; interests already violently as- 
sailed and boldly threatened. 

‘“* Your Committee are fully persuaded that this protection to 
her best interests will be afforded by the annexation of Texas ; 
an equipoise of influence in the halls of Congress will be secured, 
which will furnish us a permanent guaranty of protection.”’ 

The speech of Mr. Adams, exposing the whole system 
of duplicity and perfidy toward Mexico, had marked the 
conduct of our Government; and the emphatic expressions 
of opposition which began to come up from all parties in 
the Free States, however, for a time, nearly silenced the 
clamors of the South for annexation, and the people of 
the North have been lulled into the belief that the pro- 
ject is nearly, if not wholly abandoned, and that, at 
least, there is now no serious danger of its consumma- 
tion. 

Believing this to be a false and dangerous security ; 
that the project has never been abandoned a moment, 
by its originators and abettors, but that it has been de 
ferred for a more favorable moment for its accomplish 
ment, we refer to a few evidences of more recent de- 
velopment upon which this opinion is founded. 

The last Election of President of the Republic of Texas, 
is understood to have turned, mainly, upon the question 
of annexation or no annewation, and the candidate 
favorable to that measure was successful by an over- 
whelming majority. The sovereign States of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, have recently adopted Reso- 
lutions, some, if not all of them, wranimously, in favor 
of annexation, and forwarded them to Congress. 

The Hon. Henry A. Wise, amember of Congress from 
the District in which our present Chief Magistrate resided 
when elected Vice-President, and who is understood to 
be more intimately acquainted with the views and de- 
signs of the present administration than any other mem- 
ber of Congress, most distinctly avowed his desire for, 
and expectation of annexation, at the last session of 
Congress. Among other things, he said, in a speech 
delivered January 26, 1842: 

“True, if lowa be added on the one side, Florida will be 
added on the other. But there the equation must stop. Let 
one more Northern State be admitted, and the equilibrium is 
gone—gone forever. The balance of interests is gone—the safe- 
guard of American property—of the American Constitution— 
of the American Union, vanished into thin air. This must be 
the inevitable result, unless by a treaty with Mexico, THE SouTH 
CAN ADD MORE WEIGHT TO HER END OF THE LEVER? Let the 
South stop at the Sabine, (the eastern boundary of Texas,) while 
the North may spread unchecked beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains AND THE SOUTHERN SCALE MUST KICK THE BEAM.’ 


Finding difficulties, perhaps, in the way of a cession by 
Treaty, in another speech delivered in April, 1842, on a 
motion made by Mr. Linn, of New-York, to strike out the 
salary of the Minister to Mexico, on the ground that the 
design of the Executive, in making the appointment, 
was to accomplish the annexation of Texas, Mr. Wise 
said, “ he earnestly hoped and trusted that the President 
was as desirous (of annexation) as he was represented to 
be. Wemay weil suppose the President to be in favor of 
it, as every wise statesman must be who is not governed 
by fanaticism, or local sectional prejudices.” 


considering. 
* * 
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He said of Texas, that--- 


‘While she was, as a State, weak and almost powerless in 
resisting invasion, she was herself irresistible as an invading 
and a conquering power. She had but a sparse population, 
and neither men nor money of her own, to raise and equip an 
army for her own defense ; but let her once raise the tiag of 
foreign conquest—let her once proclaim a crusade against the 
rich States to the south of her—and in a moment volunteers 
would flock to her standard in crowds, from all the States in the 
reat valley of the Mississippi—men of enterprise and valor, be- 

ore whom no Mexican troops could stand for an hour. They 
would leave their own towns, arm themselves, and travel on 
their own cost, and would come up in thousands, to plant the 
lone star of the Texan banner on the Mexican capitol. he 
would drive Santa Anna to the South, and in boundless wealt 
of captured towns, and rifled churches, and a lazy, vicious, 
and luxurious priesthood, would soon enable Texas, tapay her 
soldiery, and redeem her State debt, and push her victorious 
arms to the very shores of the Pacific. And would not all 
this extend the bounds of Slavery? Yes, the result would be 
that, before another quarter of a century, the extension of 
Slavery would not stop short of the Western Ocean. We had 
but two alternatives oan us ; either to receive Texas into our 
fraternity of States, and thus make her our own, or to leave her to 
conquer Mexico, and become our most dangerous and formidable 


rival. 

“To talk of restraining the people of the great Valley from 
emigrating to join her armies, was all in vain ; and it was 
equally vain to calculate on their defeat by any Mexican 
forces, aided by England or not. They had gone once already ; 
it was they that conquered Santa Anna at San Jacinto ; an 
three fourths of them, after winning that glorious field, had 
peaceably returned to their homes. But once set before them 
the conquest of the rich Mexican provinces, and you might as 
well attempt to stop the wind. This Government might send 
its troops to the frontier, to turn them back, and they would 
run over them like a herd of buffalo. 

‘Nothing could Keep these booted loafers from rushing 
on, bes vat kicked the Spanish priests out of the temples they 
profaned.’’ 

Mr. Wise proceeded to insist that a majority of the people of 
the United States were in favor of the annexation; at all 
events, he would risk it with the Democracy of the North. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Wise, ‘itis not only the duty of the Govern- 
ment to demand the liquidation of our claims, and the libera- 
tion of our citizens, but to go further, and demand the non- 
invasion of Texas. Shall we sit still while the standard of in- 
surrection is raised on our borders, and let a horde of slaves, 
and Indians and Mexicans roll up to the boundary line of Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana? No. It 4 our duty at once to say to 
Mexico, ‘Jf you strike Texas, you strike us ;’ and if England, 
standing by, should dare to intermeddle, and ask, ‘Do you 
take part with Texas? his prompt answer should be, * Yes, and 
ugainst you.’ 

Such, he would let gentlemen Ienow, was the spirit of the whole 
people of the great valley of the West.” 

Several other members of Congress, in the same debate, 
expressed similar views and desires, and they are still 
more frequently expressed in conversation. 

The Hon. Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of Congress 
from Virginia, and formerly a Governor of that State, 
numbered as one of the “ Guard,” and of course under- 
stood to be in the counsels of the Cabinet, in a letter 
bearing date the 10th day of January last, originally de- 
signed as a private and confidential letter to a friend, 
gives it as his deliberate opinion, after much examination 
and reflection, that TEXAS WILL BE ANNEXED TO THE 
Union; and he enters into a specious argument, and pre- 
sents a variety of reasons in favor of the measure. He 
says, among other things : 

“ Having acquired Louisiana and Florida, we have an in- 
terest and a frontier on the Guif of Mexico, and along our in- 
terior to the Pacific, which will not permit us to close our eyes, 
or fold our arms, with indifference to the events which a few 
years may disclose in that quarter. We have already had one 
question of boundary with Texas ; other questions must soon 
arise, under our revenue laws, and on other points of neces- 
sary intercourse, which it will be difficult to adjust. The insti- 
tutions of Texas, and her relations with other governments, are 
yet in that condition which inclines her people (who are our own 
countrymen,) to unite their destinies with ours! THIS MUST BB 
DONE SOON, ORNOTAT ALL. There are numerous tribes of In- 
dians along both frontiers, which can easily become the cause or 
the instrument of border wars.” 

None can be go blind nov, as not to know that the real 
design and object of the South is, to “ ADD NEW WEIGHT 
TO HER END OF THE LEVER.” It was upon that ground 
that Mr. Webster placed his opposition, in his speech on 
that subject in New-York, in March, 1837. In that speech, 
after stating that he saw insurmountable objections to 
the annexation of Texas, that the purchase of Louisiana 
and Florida furnished no precedent for it, that the cases 
were not parallel, and that no such policy or necessity 
as led to that, required the annexation of Texas, he said : 

‘Gentlemen, we all see, that by whomsoever possessed, 
Texas is likely to be a slayeholding country; and I frank! 
avow my entire unwillingness to do an ig which shall 
extend the Slavery of the African race on this continent, or add 
other slaveholding States to the Union. When I say that I 
regard Slavery as in itself a great moral, social, and political 
evil, I only use language which has been adopted by distin- 
guished men, themselves citizens of Slaveholding States. I 
shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encourage its further 
extension.” 
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In conclusion he said: 


“TY see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union ; no advantages to be derived from it, 
and objections to it of a strong, and, in my Judgment, decisive 
character. 

‘*T believe it to be for the interest and happiness of the 
wel Union, to remain as itis, without diminution and withuut 
addition. 


To prevent the success of this nefarious project—to 
preserve from such gross violation the Constitution of our 
country, adopted expressly ‘zo secure the blessings of 
liberty,” and not the perpetuation of Slavery—and to 
prevent the speedy and violent dissolution of the Union 
—we invite you to unite, without distinction of party, in 
an immediate expression of your views on this subject, 
in such manner as you may deem best calculated te 
answer the end proposed, 


NATHANIEL B, BORDEN, 
THomas C. CHITTENDEN, 
JoHN MATTocKks, 

CurRISTOPHER MORGAN, 


JoHnN Quincy ADAMS, 

Seta M. GarEs, 

WILLIAM SLADE, 

Witiiam B, CALHOUN, 

JosHua R, Gippines, Josoua M. Howarp, 

SHERLOCK J, ANDREWS, VICTORY BIRDSEYE, 
Hitanp Hat. 


Wasuincton, March 3rd, 1843. 


[Nore.—The above address was drawn up by Hon. Seth M. 
Gates, of New-York, at the suggestion of John Quincy Adams, 
and sent to members of Congress at their residences, after 
the close of the session, for their signatures. Many more thar 
the above approved heartily of its positions and objects, 
and would have signed it, but for its premature publica- 
tion, through mistake. Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., was one of 
these, with Gov. Briggs, of course; Mr. Fillmore declined 
signing it.] 

The letters of Messrs, Clay and Van Buren, 
taking ground against annexation, without the 
cousent of Mexico, as an act of bad faith and 
aggression, which would necessarily result in 
war, which appeared in the spring of 1844, 
make slight allusions, if any, to the Slavery 
aspect of the case. Ina later letter, Mr. Clay 
declared that he did not oppose annexation on 
account of Slavery, which he regarded as a 
temporary institution, which, therefore, ought 
not to stand in the way of a permanent acquisi- 
tion. And, though Mr. Clay’s last letter on the 
subject, prior to the election of 1844, reiterated 
and emphasized all his objections to annexation 
under the existing circumstances, he did not in- 
clude the existence of Slavery. 

The defeat of Mr. Yan Buren, at the Balti- 
more Nominating Conveution—Mr. Polk being 
selected in his stead, by a body which had been 
supposed pledged to renominate the ex-Presi- 
dent—excited considerable feeling, especially 
among the Democrats of New-York. A number 
of their leaders united in a letter, termed the 
“Secret Circular,” advising their brethren, 
while they supported Polk and Dallas, to be 
careful to vote for candidates for Congress who 
would set their faces as a flint against annexa- 
tion, which was signed by 


Grorce P, BARKER, Davip Dupiey Fieip, 

Wittiam ©. BRYANT, THEODORE SEDGWICK, 

J. W. EpMmonDs, THomAs W, TUCKER, 

Isaac TOWNSEND. 

Silas Wright, then a Senator of the United 
States, and who, as such, had opposed the 
Tyler Treaty of Annexation, was now rua 
for Governor, as the only man who could carry 
the State of New-York for Polk and Dallas. In 
a democratic speech at Skaneateles, N. Y., Mr. 
Wright had recently declared that he could 
never consent to Annexation on any terms 
which would give Slavery an advantage over 
Freedom. This sentiment was reiterated and 
amplified in a great Convention of the Demo- 
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eracy, which met at Herkimer, in the autumn of 
this year. 

The contest proceeded with great earnestness 
throughout the Free States, the supporters of 
Polk and of Birney (the Abolition candidate 
for President), fully agreeing in the assertion 
that Mr, Clay’s position was equally favorable to 
Annexation with Mr. Polk’s. Mr. Birney in a 
letter published on the eve of the Election, de- 
clared that he regarded Mr. Clay’s election as 
more favorable to Annexation than Mr. Polk’s, 
because, while equally inclined to fortify and 
extend Slavery, he possessed more ability to 
influence Congress in its favor. 

Before this time, but as yet withheld from, 
and unknown to, the public, Mr. Calhoun, now 
President Tyler’s Secretary of State, and an 
early and powerful advocate of Annexation, had 
addressed to Hon. Wm. R. King, our Embassa- 
dor at Paris, an official dispatch from which we 
make the following extracts: 


MR. CALHOUN TO MR. KING. 


D&PARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 12, 1844. f 

Str—I have laid your dispatch, No. 1, before the 
President, who instructs me to make known to you that 
he has read it with much pleasure, especially the portion 
which relates to your cordial reception by the King, and 
his assurance of friendly feelings toward the United 
States. The President, in particular, highly appreciates 
the declaration of the King, that in no event, would any 
steps be taken by his government in the slightest degree 
hostile, or which would give to the United States just cause 
of complaint. It was the more gratifying from the fact, 
that our previous information was calculated to make 
the impression that the government of France was pre- 
pared to unite with Great Britain in a joint protest 
against the annexation of Texas, and a joint effort to 
induce her Government to withdraw the proposition to 
annex, on condition that Mexico should be made to 
acknowledge her independence. He is happy to infer 
from your dispatch that the information, so far as it 
relates to France, is in all probability without founda- 
tion. You did not go further than you ought, in assur- 
ing the King that the object of Annexation would be 
pursued with unabated vigor, and in giving your opinion 
that a decided majority of the American people were in 
its favor, and that it would certainly be annexed at no 
distant day. I feel confident that your anticipation will 
be fully realized at no distant period. 

Every day will tend to weaken that combination of 
political causes which led to the opposition of the 
measure, and to strengthen the conviction that it was 
not only expedient, but just and necessary. 

But to descend to particulars: it is certain that 
while England, like France, desires the independence of 
Texas, with the view to commercial connections, it is not 
less so that one of the leading motives of England for 
desiring it, is the hope that, through her diplomacy and 
influence, Negro Slavery may be abolished there, and 
ultimately, by consequence, in the United States and 
throughout the whole of this continent. That its ultimate 
abolition throughout the entire continent is an object 
ardently desired by her, we have decisive proofs in the 
declaration of the Earl of Aberdeen, delivered to this 
Department, and of which you will find a copy among 
the documents transmitted to Congress with the Texan 
treaty. That she desires its abolition in Texas, and has 
used her influence and diplomacy to effect it there, the 
same document, with the correspondence of this Depart- 
ment with Mr, Packenham, also to be found among the 
documents, furnishes proof not less conclusive. ‘That 
one of the objects of abolishing it there is to facilitate 
its abolition in the United states, and throughout the 
continent, is manifest from the declaration of the Aboli- 
tion party and societies both in this country and in Eng- 
land. In fact, there is good réason to believe that the 
scheme of abo it in Texas, with a view to its abo- 
lition in the United States, and over the continent, origi- 
nated with the pr ent members of the party in the 
United States ; and was first broached by them in the 
(so called) World’s Convention, held in London in the 
year 1840, and through its agency brought to the notice 
ef the British Government. 

Now, I hold, not only that France can have no interest 
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in the consummation of this grand scheme, which Eng- 
land hopes to accomplish through Texas, if she can 
defeat the Annexation, but that her interests, and those 
of all the Continental powers of Europe are directly and 
deeply opposed to it. 


The election of James K. Polk as President, 
and George M. Dallas as Vice-President, (Nov. 
1844) having virtually settled, affirmatively, the 
question of annexing Texas, the XXVIIIth 
Congress commenced its second session at 
Washington, on the 2d of December, 1844—Mr., 
John Tyler being still acting President up to 
the end of the Congress, March 4th following. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Jon B. Weller, (then member 
from Ohio) by leave, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion, No. 51, providing for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, which he moved to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. E. 8. Hamlin, of Ohio, moved a reference 
of said resolve to a Committee of one from each 
State, with instructions to report 

Whether the annexation of Texas would not extend 
and perpetuate Slavery in the Slave States, and also, the 
internal Slave-trade; and whether the United States 
Government has any Constitutional power over Slavery 
in the States, either to perpetuate it there, or to dow 
away. 

The question on commitment was insisted 
upon, and first taken—Yeas, 109 (Democrats) ; 
Nays, 61 (Whigs) ; whereupon it was held that 
Mr. Hamlin’s amendment was defeated, and the 
original proposition alone committed. 

January 10th, 1845.—Mr. John P. Hale, of 
New-Hampshire, (then a Democratic Represen- 
tative, now a Republican Senator) proposed the 
following as an amendment to any act or resolve 
contemplating the annexation of Texas to this 
Union: 


Provided, That immediately after the question of 
boundary between the United States of America and 
Mexico shall have been definitiveiy settled by the two 
Governments, and before any State formed out of the 
Territory of Texas shall be admitted into the Union, the 
said Territory of Texas shall be divided as follows, to 
wit: beginning at a point onthe Gulf of Mexico, midway 
between the Northern and Southern boundaries thereof 
on the coast; and thence by a line running in a North- 
westerly direction to the extreme boundary thereof, so 
as to divide the same as nearly as possible into two 
equal parts, and in that portion of said Territory lying 
South and West of the line to be run as aforesaid, there 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. 

And provided further, That this provision shall be 
considered as a compact between the people of the 
United States and the people of the said Territory, and 
forever remain unalterable, unless by the consent of 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. 


Mr. Hale asked a suspension of the rules, to 
enable him to offer it now, and have it printed 
and committed. Refused—Yeas, 92 (not two 
thirds) ; Nays, 81. 

Yeas—All the Whigs* and most of the Demo- 
crats from the Free States, with Messrs. Duncan 
L. Clinch and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
and George W. Summers, of Virginia. 

Nays—aAll the members from Slave States, 
except the above, with the following from Free 


States : 
Marne.—Sheppard Cary—1. ‘ 
pein rd soa Burke, Moses Norris, jr.—2. 
New-York.—James G, Clinton, Selah B. Strong—2. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—James Black, Richard Brodhead, 
H. D. Foster, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Michael H. Jenks—5. 
+ Ounto,—Joseph J. McDowell—1. 
Inpiana.—Wm. J. Brown, J, W. Davis, John Pettit—s, 


* Except the two here given in Italics, 
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Ixu1Nno1s.—Orlando B. Ficklin, Joseph P. Hoge, Robert | aforesaid was agreed to—Yeas, 118; Nays, 


Smith—3. 
Total Democrats from Free States, 17. 


December 12th—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Penn- 
sylvania, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported a Joint Resolution for annexing Texas 
to the Union, which was committed and dis- 
cussed in Committee of the Whole from time to 
time, through the next month. 

January ith.—Mr. J. P. Hale presented re- 
solves of the Legislature of New-Hampshire, 

‘thoroughly in favor of Annexation, and silent 
on the subject of Slavery, except as follows: 


Resolved, That we agree with Mr. Clay, that the re- 
annexation of Texas will add more Free than Slave 
States to the Union ; and that it would be unwise to re- 
fuse a permanent acquisition, which will exist as long as 
the globe remains, on account of atemporary institution. 


January 13th.—Mr, Cave Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, moved that all further debate on this 
subject be closed at 2 p.m. on Thursday next. 
Carried—Yeas, 136; Nays, 57; (nearly all the 
Nays from Slave States.) 

January 25th.—The debate, after an exten- 
sion of time, was at length brought to a close, 
and the Joint Resolution taken out of Commit- 
tee, and reported to the House in the following 
form ; (that portion relating to Slavery, having 
been added in Committee, on motion of Mr. 
Milton Brown, (Whig) of Tennessee : 


Resolwed, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, That Congress doth con- 
sent that the Territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, may be 
erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, 
with a republican form of Government, to be adopted by 


assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, 
in o.der that the same may be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union. 

2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing con- 
sent of Congress is given upon the following conditions, 
and with the following guaranties, to wit: 

First. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment by this Government of all questions of boundary 
that may arise with other governments; and the Con- 
stitution thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption 
by the people of said Republic of Texas, shall be trans- 
mnitted to the President of the United States, to be laid 
before Congress for its final action, on or before the lst 
day of January, 1846. 

Second. Said State, when admitted into the Union, 
after ceding to the United States all public edifices, forti- 
fications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy- 
yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all other 
property and means pertaining to the public defense, 
belonging to the said Republic of Texas, shall retain all 
the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind 
which may belong to, or be due or owing said Republic; 


and shall also retain all the vacant and unappropriated | 


lands lying witbin its limits, to be applied to the pay- 
ment of debts and liabilities of said Republic of Texas; 
and the residue of said lands, after discharging said debts 
and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may direct : 
but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become 
a charge upon the United States. 

Third, New States of convenient size, not exceeding 
four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and 
having sufficient population,may hereafter,by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the Territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. And such States as may be 
formed out of that portion of said Territory, lying south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall be 
admitted into the Union, with, or without Slavery, as the 
people of each State asking admission may desire; and 
in such State or States as shall be formed out of said 
Territory, north of said Missouri Compromise line, 
Slavery or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall 


be prohibited, 

Mr. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, moved the 
previous question, which the House seconded— 
Yeas, 113 ; Nays, 106—and then the amendment 


| 


101. 

Yeas—114 Democrats, and Messrs. Milton 
Brown, of Tennessee ; James Dellet, of Alabama, 
and Duncan L, Clinch, and Alexander. Hi. 
Stephens, of Georgia, (4) Southern Whigs. 

* a] 

Nays—all the Whigs present from Free States 
with all from Slave States, but the four just 
named; with the following Democrats from 
Free States: 

Mainz.—Robert P. Dunlap, Hannibal Hamlin—2. 

VermMont.—Paul Dillingham, jr.—l. 

New-Hampsuire.—John P. Hale—1. 

Connecticut.—George 8. Catlin—l!. 

New-York —Joseph H. Anderson, Charles 8. Benton, 
Jeremiah EK, Carey, Amasa Dana, Richard D. Davis, 
Byram Green, Preston King, Smith M. Purdy, George 
Rathbun, Orville Robinson, David L. Seymour, Lemuel 
Stetson—12, 

Ou10.—Jacob Brinckerhoff, William C, McCauslen, 
Joseph Morris, Henry St. John—4. 

Micuigan.—James B. Hunt, Robert McClelland—2. 

Total Democrats from Free States, 3. 

Total Whigs from Free and Slave States,....73. 

The House then ordered the whole proposi- 
tion toa third reading forthwith-—-Yeas, 120; 
Nays, 97--and passed it, Yeas, 120; Nays, 98. 

Yeas—all the Democrats from Slave States, 
and all the Democrats from Free States, except 
as above; with Messrs. Duncan L. Clinch, Mil- 
ton Brown, James Dellet, Willoughby Newton, 
of Virginia, (who therefrom turned Democrat), 
and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, (now 
Democrat), from Slave States. 

Nays—all the Whigs from Free States; all 
those from Slave States except as above; with 


the people of said Republic, by deputies in Convention 23 Democrats from Free States. 


So the resolve passed the House, and was 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

In Senate, several attempts to originate action 
in favor of Annexation were made at this ses- 
sion, but nothing came of them. 

February 24th.—The joint resolution afore- 
said from the House was taken up for con- 
sideration by 30 Yeas to 11 Nays (all Northern 
Whigs). On the 27th, Mr. Walker, of Wiscon- 
sin, moved to add an alternative proposition, 
contemplating negotiation as the means of 
effecting the meditated end. 

Mr. Foster, (Whig) of Tennessee, proposed 

That the State of Texas, and such other States as may 


| be formed out of that portion of the present Territory of 


Texas, lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Com- 
promise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or 
without Slavery, as the people of each State, so hereafter 
asking admission, may desire. 

On which the question was taken. 
Whigs but 3) 18; Nays, 34. 

Various amendments were proposed and voted 
down. Among them, Mr. Foster, of Tenn., 
moved an express stipulation that Slavery should 
be tolerated in all States formed out of the 
Territory of Texas, south of the Missouri line 
of 86° 380’. Rejected—Yeas, 16 (Southern 
Whigs, and Sevier, of Arkansas); Nays, 33. 

Mr. Miller, of N.J., moved that the existence of Sla- 
very be forever prohibited in the northern and northwest- 
ern part of said Territory, west of the 10Uth degree of 
latitude west from Greenwich, so as to divide, as equally 
as may be, the whole of the annexed country between 
Slaveholding and Non-Slaveholding States, 

Yeas, 11; all Northern Whigs, except Mr. 
Crittenden, Ky. Nays, 33. 

The vote in the Senate on the joint resolution 
for Annexation stood, Yeas, 26, all Demo- 


Yeas, (all 
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erats but 3; Nays, 25, (all Whigs). In the 
House, Yeas 184, all Democrats but 1: Nays, 77, 
(all Whigs). 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


Texas having been annexed during the sum- 
mer of 1845, in pursuance of the joint resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, a portion 
of the United States Army, under Gen. Taylor, 
was, early in the spring of 1846, moved down 
to the east bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
claimed by Texas as her western boundary, but 
not so regarded by Mexico. A hostile collision 
ensued, resulting in war between the United 
States and Mexico. 

It was early thereafter deemed advisable that 
a cousiderable sum should be placed by Con- 
gress at the President’s disposal to negotiate an 
advantageous Treaty of Peace and Limits with 
the Mexican Government. A message to this 
effect was submitted by President Polk to Con- 
gress, August 8th, 1846, and a bill in accord- 
ance with its suggestions laid before the House, 
which proceded to consider the subject in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The bill appropriating 
$30,000 for immediate use in negotiations with 
Mexico, and placing $2,000,000 more at the 
disposal of the President, to be employed in 
making peace, Mr. David Wilmot, of Pa., after 
consultation with other Northern Democrats, 
offered the following Proviso, in addition to the 
first section of the bill: 

Provided, That as an express and fundamental con- 
dition to the acquisition of any territory from the Repub- 
lic of Mexico by the United States, by virtue of any treaty 
which may be negotiated between them, and to the use 
by the Executive of the moneys herein appropriated, 
neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist 
in any part of said Territory, except for crime, whereof 
the party shall be first duly convicted. 

This proviso was carried in Committee, by the 
strong vote of eighty-three to sixty-four—only 
three Members (Democrats) from the Free- 
States, it was said, opposing it. (No record is 
made of individual votes in Committee of the 
Whole.) The bill was then reported to the 
House, and Mr. Rathbun, of N. Y., moved the 
previous question on its engrossment. 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Ky., moved that it do lie on 
the table. Defeated—Yeas, 79; (Stephen A. 
Douglas, John A. McClernand, John Pettit, 
and Robert C. Schenck, voting with the South 
to lay on the table ;) Nays 98; ( Henry Grider 
and William P. Thomasson, of Ky. (Whigs) 
voting with the North against it. 

The bill was then engrossed for its third 
reading by Yeas 85, Nays, 80; and thus passed 
without further division. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table—Yeas, 71; Nays, 83. 
So the bill was passed and sent to the Senate, 
where Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, moved 
that the Proviso above cited be stricken out; 
on which debate arose, and Mr. John Davis of 
Mass., was speaking when, at noon of August 
10th, the time fixed for adjournment having 
urrived, both Houses adjourned without day. 


The XXXth Congress assembled Dee. 6, 1847. 

Feb. 28th 1848, Mr, Putnam of New-York 
moved the following; 

Whereas, In the settlement of the difficulties pending 


between this country and Mexico, territory may be ac- 
quired in which Slavery does not now exist. 
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And whereas, Congress, in the organization of a terri- 
torial government, at an early period of our political his- 
tory, established a principle worthy of imitation in all 
future time, forbidding the existence of Slavery in free 
territory ; Therefore, 

Resolwed, Yhat in any Territory, that may be ac- 
quired from Mexico, over which shall be established 
territorial governments, Slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall be forever 
prohibited ; and that in any act or resolution establish- 
ing such governments, a fundamental provision ought to 
be inserted to that effect. 

Mr. R. Brodhead, of Penn., moved that this 
resolution lie on the table. Carried: Yeas, 105 ; 
Nays, 93. 

Yeas—all the members from Slave States, 
but John W. Houston (Whig), of Delaware, 
with the following from Free States (all Demo- 
crats but Levin) : 

Mainr.—Asa W. H. Clapp, Franklin Clark, Jas. 8. 
Wiley, Hezekiah Williams—4. 

New-York.— Ausburn Birdsall, David 8. Jackson, 
Frederick W. Lord, William B. Maclay—4. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Richard Brodhead, Charles Brown, 
Lewis C. Lewin, Job Man—4. 

Oxn10.—William Kennon, jr., John K, Miller, Thomas 
Richey, William Sawyer—4. 

InpIANA.—Charles W. Cathcart, Thomas J. Henley, 
John Pettit, John L. Robinson, William W. Wick—5, 

ILuinors.—Orlando B. Ficklin, John A. McClernand, 
William <A. Richardson, Robert Smith, Thomas J. 
Turner—5, 

Nays—all the Whigs and a large majority of 
the Democrats from Free States, with John W. 
Houston aforesaid. 

This vote terminated all direct action in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso for that Session. 

July 18th.—In Senate, Mr. Clayton, of Del., 
from the Select Committee to which was re- 
ferred, on the 12th inst., the bill providing a ter- 
ritorial government for Oregon, reported a bill 
to establish Territorial governments for Oregon, 
New Mexico, and California, which was read. 
(It proposed to submit all questions as to the 
rightful existence or extent of Slavery in the 
Territories to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.) 

July, 24th.—Second reading. Mr. Baldwin, 
of Conn., moved to strike out so much of said 
bill as relates to California and New Mexico. 
Rejected: Yeas, 17 (Northern Free Soil men of 
both parties); Nays, 37. 

The bill was discussed through several suc- 
ceeding days. On the 26th, Mr. Clarke, of R. 
I., moved to add to the 6th section: 

Provided, however, That no law, regulation, or act 
of the provisional government of said Territory permit- 
ting Slavery or involuntary servitude therein shall be 
valid, until the same shall be approved by Congress.” 

Rejected: Yeas, 19 [Col. Benton, and 18 
Northern Freesoilers of both parties]; Nays, 33. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Md., moved to 
amend the bill by inserting: 


Except only, that in all cases of title to slaves, the 
said writs of error or appeals shall be allowed and de- 
cided by the said Supreme Court without regard to the 
value of the matter, property, or title in controversy ; 
and except, also, that a writ of error or appeal shall 
also be allowed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the said Supreme Court cre- 
ated by this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the dis- 
trict Courts created by this act, or of any judge upon 
any writ of habeas corpus involving the question of per- 
sonal freedom. 


Carried; Yeas, 81 (all sorts); Nays, 19 (all 
Southern, but Bright, Dickinson, and Hannegan),. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, moved an addi- 
tional section, as follows: 
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Sec, 87, And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
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So Mr. Clayton’s project of Compromise was 


the duty of the attorneys for said Territories, respec-| defeated. 


tively, on the complaint of any person held in involun- 
tary servitude therein, to make application in his be- 
half in due form of law, to the court next thereafter to 
be holden in said Territory, for a writ of habeas corpus, 
to be directed to the person so holding such applicant 
in service as aforesaid, and to pursue all needful mea- 
sures in his behalf; and if the decision of such court shall 
be adverse to the application, or if, on the return of the 
writ, relief shall be denied to the applicant, on the 
ground that he is a slave held in servitude in said Terri- 
tory, said attorney shall cause an appeal to be taken 
therefrom, and the record of all the proceedings in the 
case to be transmitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States as speedily as may be, and to give notice 
thereof to the Attorney General of the United States, 
who shall prosecute the same before said Court, who 
shall proceed to hear and determine the same at the 
first term thereof. 


Yeas, 15 (all Northern, except Benton) ; 
Nays, 81. 

Mr. Davis, of Mass., moved to strike out sec- 
tion 12, and insert as follows: 

Sec, 12. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the sixth section of the ordinance of the 13th July, 
1787, as is contained in the following words; viz. ‘ There 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed,’ shall be and remain in force in the Territory of 
Oregon. 

This was defeated; Yeas, 21; Nays, 33. 

The bill was then engrossed for a third read- 
ing ; Yeas, 83; Nays, 22; as follows: 


Yeas—For Clayton’s Compromise : 


Messrs, Atchison, Houston, 
Atherton, Hunter, 
Benton, Johnson, Md. 
Berrien, Johnson, La. 
Borland, Johrson, Ga. 
Breese, King, 
Bright, Lew:3, 
Butler, Mangum, ‘ 
Calhoun, Mason, 
Clayton, Phelps, 
Davis, Miss. Rusk, 
Dickinson, Sebastian, 
Douglas, Spruance, 
Downs, Sturgeon, 
Foote, Turney, 
Hannegan, Westcott, 

Yulee—33. 
Nays—Against Clayton’s bill: 

Messrs. Allen, Felch, 
Badger, Fitzgerald, 
Baldwin, Greene, 

Bell, Hale, 
Bradbury, Hamlin, 
Clarke, Metcalf. 
Corwin, Miller, 
Davis, Mass, Niles, 
Dayton, Underwood, 
Dix, Upham, 
Dodge, Walker—22, 


So the bill was engrossed, and immediately 
passed without a division. 

July 28th.—This bill reached the House, and 
was taken up and read twice. 

Mr. A. H. Stephens, of Ga., moved that the 
bill do lie on the table. Yeas and Nays orderd, 
po the motion prevailed: Yeas, 112; Nays, 
Ts 

Yeas, all the Free State Whigs, with 8 Whigs 
from Slave States; 20 Democrats from Free 
States. 

Nays—21 Democrats from Free States, with 
76 Democrats and Whigs from Slave States. 

Mr. Pollock, of Pa., moved that this vote be 
reconsidered, and that the motion to reconsider 
do lie on the table; which prevailed: Yeas, 
113; Nays, 96. 


The next session of the same Congress opened 
under very different auspices. The Mexican 
War had been terminated, so that none could 
longer be deterred from voting for Slavery Ex- 
clusion by a fear that the prosecution of hos- 
tilities would thereby be embarrassed. General 
Taylor had been elected President, receiving 
the votes of Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Florida—a moiety of the Slave States—over 
Gen. Cass, now the avowed opponent of Slavery 
Restriction. Many of the Northern Democrats 
considered themselves absolved by this vote from 
all extra-constitutional obligations to the South, 
and voted accordingly. ; 

Dec. 13.—Mr. J. M. Root, of Ohio, offered 
the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to report to this House, with as little delay as 
practicable, a bill or bills providing a Territorial Govern- 


ment for each of the Territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and excluding Slavery therefrom. 7 


A call of the House was had, and the previous 
question ordered. , 

Mr. W. P. Hall, of-Mo., moved that the same 
dolie on the table. Lost: Yeas, 80; Nays, 106. 

The resolve then passed: Yeas, 108; Nays, 
80, viz. : 

Yeas—aAll the Whigs from Free States, and all the De- 
mocrats, but those noted as Nays below, including the fol- 
lowing, who had voted against the same principle at the 
former session : 

Maine.—Asa W. H. Clapp, James 8. Wiley—2. 

New-York.—Frederick W. Lord—l. 

Ounto.—Thomas Richey—1. 

InprAna.—Charles W. Cathcart, Thomas J. Henley, John 
L. Robinson, William W. Wick—4. 

Iuirnors.—Robert Smith—1. 

Messrs. Clark and H, Williams, of Maine, Birdsall and 
Maclay, of New-York, Brodhead and Mann, of Pa., Pettit, 
of Ind., Ficklin and McClelland, of Ill., who voted with 
the South at the former session—now failed to vote. 

Mr. Jackson, of N. Y, who then voted with the South, 
had been succeeded by Mr. H. Greeley, who voted with the 
North. 

Nays—aAll the Members voting from the Slave States, 
with the following from the Free States ; 

New-York.—Henry C. Murphy—1. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Charles Brown, Charles J. Ingersoll—2. 

Oxu10.—William Kennon, jun., John K, Miller, William 
Sawyer—8, 

ILLINOIs.— William A, Richardson—1. 

Iowa.—Shepherd Lefiler—1. 

Total Nays from Free States—8. 

Mr. Robinson, of Ind., moved a reconsidera- 
tion of this vote, which motion (Dec. 18), on 
motion of Mr. Wentworth, of Ill., was laid on 
the table: Yeas, 105; Nays, 83. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
having passed the House in the usual form, came 
up to the Senate, where it was debated several 
days. 

Feb. 21st.—Mr. Walker, of Wisc., moved an 
amendment, extending all the laws of the United 
States, so far as applicable, to the Territories 
acquired from Mexico, 

Mr. Bell, of Tenn., moved to add further sec- 
tions organizing the State of California, to be 
admitted into the Union on the lst of October 
next. This was rejected: Yeas, 4 (Bell, Dodge 
of Iowa, Douglas, Davis); Nays, 39. 

Feb. 26th.—Mr. Dayton, of N. J., moved that 
the President be vested with power to provide 
a suitable temporary government for the Ter- 
ritories. Rejected: Yeas, 8; Nays, 47. 


OREGON. 


The question recurred on Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment, which was carried: Yeas, 29; Nays, 
27. 

The bill being returned to the House, thus 
amended, this amendment was (March 2d) voted 
down: Yeas, 101; Nays, 115—as follows: 

Yeas—all the members from the Slave 
States, with the following from the Free States, 
Viz. : 

Martne—Hezekiah Williams—1, 

Nerw-York—Ausburn Birdsall—1. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Samuel A, Bridges, Richard Brod- 
head, Charles Brown, Charles J. Ingersoll, Lewis C. 
Levin—5 


Oxto—William Kennon, jr., William Sawyer—2. 

ILtinois—Orlando B. Ficklin, John A. McClernand, 
William A. Richardson—8, 

Iowa—Shepherd Lefler—1. 

Total, thirteen from Free States; eighty-eight 
from Slave States, (Only two from Slave States 
absent or silent.) 

Nays—all the Whigs from Free States, and all 
the Democrats from Free States, except those 
named above. 

So the House refused to concur in this amend- 
ment, and the bill was returned to the Senate 
accordingly. 

The Senate resolved to insist on its amend- 
ment, and ask a conference, which was granted, 
but resulted in nothing. Messrs. Atherton, of 
N. H., Dickinson, of N. Y., and Berrien, of Ga., 
were managers on the part of the Senate, and 
insisted On its amendment, organizing the Ter- 
ritories without restriction as to Slavery. 
Messrs. Vinton, of Ohio, Nicoll, of N. Y., and 
Morehead, of Ky., were appointed on the part 
of the House. These, after a long sitting, re- 
ported their inability to agree, and were dis- 
charged. 

The bill being now returned to the House, Mr. 
McClernand, of Ill., moved that the House do 
recede from its disagreement. Carried: Yeas, 
111; Nays, 106. 

Mr. 'R. W. Thompson, of Ind., moved that the 
House concur with the Senate, with an amend- 
ment, which was a substitute, extending the 
laws of the United States over said Territories, 
but leaving them unorganized,— 

And that, until the fourth day of July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, unless Congress shall sooner provide for the 


government of said Territories, the ewisting laws there- 
of shall be retained and observed. 


The question being reached on amending the 
Senate’s proposition as proposed by Mr. Thomp- 
son, it was carried: Yeas, 111; Nays, 105. 

(All the Southern members in the negative, 
with Levin and a few of the Northern Demo- 
crats ; the residue, with all the Northern Whigs, 
in the affirmative.) 

The House now proceeded to agree to the 
Senate’s amendment, as amended : Yeas, 110; 
Nays, 103, (the same as before; the friends of 
the Senate’s proposition voting against it, as 
amended, and vice versa, on the understanding 
that Mr. Thompson’s amendment would exclude 
Slavery.) 

The bill as thus amended being returned to 
the Senate, it refused to agree to the House’s 
amendment, and receded from its own proposi- 
tion; so the bill was passed and the session 
closed, with no provision for the government of 
the newly-acquired Territories, 
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OREGON. 


Aug. 6, 1846.—Mr. Douglas, from the Come 
mittee on Territories, reported to the House a 
bill organizing the Territory of Oregon. 

Said bill was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole, and the following amendment agreed to: 

And neither Slavery, nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist in said Territory, except for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 

On coming out of Committee, this amend- 
ment was agreed to—Yeas, 108; Nays, 44. (The 
Nays are all Southern, but Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Orlando B. Ficklin, and possibly one or two 
others; and all Democrats, but some half a 
dozen from the South, of whom Robert Toombs 
has since turned Democrat.) Stephen A. Doug- 
las did not vote. The bill passed the House 
without further opposition, was read twice in 
the Senate, and referred; and Mr. Westcott, of 
Florida, made a report thereon from the Com- 
mittee on Territories; but the session closed 
without further action on the bill. 

This Congress reassembled, Dec. 7th, 1846. 
On the 23d, Mr. Douglas again reported his 
bill to provide a Territorial government for 
Oregon, which was read twice and committed: 
Jan. 11th, 1847, was discussed in Committee, 
as also on the 12th and 14th, when it was 
resolved, to close the debate. On the 15th, it 
was taken out of Committee, when Gen. Burt, 
of 8. C., moved the following addition (already 
moved, debated, and voted down in Committee) 
to the clause forbidding Slavery in said Terri- 
tory: 

Inasmuch as the whole of said Territory lies north of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, known 
as the line of the Missouri Compromise, 

The purpose of this is clear enough. It was 
intended to recognize the Missouri line, not as 
limited to the Territories possessed by the United 
States at the time said line was established, 
but as extending to all that has since been, or 
hereafter should be, acquired, so as to legalize 
Slavery in any Territory henceforth to be 
acquired by us south of 86° 30’. 

Mr. Burt’s amendment was negatived: Yeas, 
82; Nays, 114. 

The vote was very nearly sectional; but the 
following members from Free States voted in 
the minority : 

PrennsyLvantA—Charles J. Ingersoll—l. 

ILtinois—Stephen A, Douglas, Robt. Smith—2. 

Iowa—O. 8. Hastings—1. In all, 5. 

No member from a Slave State voted in 
the majority. The bill then passed: Yeas, 134; 
Nays, 35, (all Southern). 

Jan. 15.—The bill reached the Senate, and 
was sent to the Judiciary Committee, consisting 
of 
Messrs. Ashley, Ark. Berrien, Ga. 

Breese, Ill. Dayton, N. J. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Ashley reported the Oregon 
bill with amendments, which were ordered to 
be printed, 

29,—Said bill, on motion of Mr. Westcott, 
was recommitted to the Judiciary Committee. 

Feb 10.—Mr. Ashley again reported it with 
amendments. 

March 3.—It was taken up as in Committee 
of the Whole, when Mr. Evans, of Maine, moved 
that it be laid on the table. Defeated: Yeas, 


Westcott, Fla, 
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19, (all Whigs but Calhoun, of S. C., and Yulee 
of Florida); Nays, 26, (24 Dem., with Corwin 
of Ohio, and Johnson of Louisiana.) 

Mr. Westcott, of Fla., immediately moved that 
the bill do lie on the table, which prevailed: 
Yeas, 26; Nays, 18 (a mixed vote, evidently 
governed by various motives); but the nega- 
tives were all Democrats, but Corwin and John- 
son aforesaid. This being the last day of the 
session, it was evident that the bill, if opposed, 
as.it was certain to be, could not get through, 
and it was, doubtless, in behalf of other press- 
ing business that many Senators voted to lay 
this aside. It was, of course, dead for the ses- 
sion. 

Dec. 6, 1847.—The XXXth Congress assem- 
bled; Robert C. Winthrop (Whig) of Mass. was 
chosen Speaker of the House. President Polk, 
in his Annual Message, regretted that Oregon 
had not already been organized, and urged the 
necessity of action on the subject. 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, re- 
ported to the House a bill to establish the terri- 
torial government of Oregon; which, by a vote 
of two-thirds, was made a special order for 
March 14th. It was postponed, however, to 
the 28th; when it was taken up and discussed, 
as on one or two subsequent days. May 29th, 
it was again made a special order next after the 
Appropriation bills. The President that day 
sent a special inessage, urging action on this 
subject. July 25th, it was taken up in earnest; 
Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, moving that debate 
on it in Committee cease at two o’clock this 
day. 
Mr. Geo. S. Houston, of Als., endeavored to 
put this motion on the table. Defeated: Yeas 
85; Nays 89, (nearly, but not fully, a sectional 
division). Mr. Geo. W. Jones, of Tenn., moved 
a reconsideration, which was carried: Yeas, 
100; Nays, 88; and the resolution laid on the 
table: Yeas, 96; Nays, 90. 

The bill continued to be discussed, and 
finally (Aug. 1) was got out of Committee ; 
when Mr. C. B. Smith moved the Previous 
Question thereon, which was ordered. 

Aug. 2.--The House came to a vote on an 
amendment made in Committee, whereby the 
following provision of the original bill was 
stricken out : 


That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be enti- 
tled to enjoy all and singular, the rights, privileges, and 


advantages granted and secured to the people of the|- 


Territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio, by the articles of compact contained in the ordi- 
nance for the government of said Territory, passed the 
18th day of July, seventeen hundred and eighty-seven; 
and shall be subject to all the conditions, and restric- 
tions, and probibitions in said articles of compact im- 
posed upon the people of said territory, and— 

The House refused to agree to this amend- 
ment: Yeas, 88; Nays, 114. 

The Members from the Free States who voted 
with the South to strike out, were— 

New Yorx.—Ausburn Birdsall—1. 

Oxn10,—William Kennon, jun., John K, Miller—2. 

Iuuinors.—Orlando B. Ficklin, John A. McClernand, 
William A, Richardson—3. 

Inp1ANA.—John L, Robinson, William W. Wick—2. 

Mr. John W, Houston of Delaware voted in the ma- 


Jority. 

The bili was then passed: Yeas, 128; Nays, 
al, 
[This vote was almost completely sectional. 


Mr. Houston, of Delaware, voting in the majority 
as before: otherwise, members from the Free 
States in the affirmative ; those from the Slave 
States in the negative. | 

Aug. 3.—This bill reached the Senate, when 
Mr. Badger, of N. C., moved its indefinite post 
ponement: negatived, 47 to 1, (Yulee). It was 
then sent to the Committee on Territories. 

The Senate had had under consideration, 
from time to time through the Session, a bill 
of its own, reported by Mr. Douglas, which was 
finally referred to a select Committee—Mr. Clay- 
ton, of Delaware, Chairman—and by said com- 
mittee reported some days before the reception 
of the House bill. It was then dropped. 

Aug. 5.—Mr. Douglas reported the House 
bill, with amendments, which were printed. 

Aug. 10.— After some days’ debate, the 
Senate proceeded to vote. Mr. Foote, of Miss., 
moved that the bill do lie on the table. De- 
feated: Yeas, 15 (Southern); Nays, 36. 

On the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment : 

Inasmuch as the said Territory is north of thirty-six 
deg. thirty min., usually known as the [line of the] Mis 
souri Compromise. ; 

It was rejected: Yeas, 2 (Bright and Dov 
glas); Nays, 52. 

Mr. Douglas moved to amend the bill, by in- 
serting after the word ‘‘ enacted :” 

That the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes of north latitude, known as the Missouri Com- 
promise line, as defined in the eighth section of an act 
entitled, “An Act to authorize the people of the Missouri 
Territory to form a Constitutional and State Govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Unione 
on an equal footing with the original States, and to pro- 
hibit Slavery in certain Territories, approved March 6th, 
1820,” be, and the same is hereby, declared to extend to 
the Pacific Ocean; and the said eighth section, together 
with the compromise therein effected, is hereby revived, 
and declared to be in full force and binding, for the 
future organization of the Territories of the United 
States in the same sense, and with the same understand- 
ing with which it was originally adopted ; and— 
Which was carried: Yeas, 38; Nays, 21/ as fol 
lows: . 

Yeas—For recognizing the Missouri line as 
rightfully extending to the Pacific: 


Messrs. Atchison, Hannegan, 
Badger, Houston, 
Bell, Hunter, 
Benton, Johnson of Md., 
Berrien, Johnson of La., 
Borland, Johnson of Ga., 
Bright, King, 
Butler, Lewis, 
Calhoun, Mangum, 
Cameron, Mason, 
Davis of Miss., Metcalf, 
Dickinson, Pearce, 
Douglas, Sebastian, 
Downs, Spruance, 
Fitzgerald, Sturgeon, 
Foote of Miss., Turney, 

Underwood—33, 


Nays—Against recognizing said line: 


Messrs, Allen, Dodge, 
Atherton, Felch, 
Baldwin, Greene, 
Bradbury, Hale, 
Breese, Hamlin, 
Clarke, Miller, 
Corwin, Niles, 
Davis of Mass., Phelps, 
Dayton, Upham, 
Dix, alker, 


: Ww 
Webster—21, 


The bill was then engrossed for a third read- 
ing: Yeas, 33; Nays, 22; (nearly the same as 
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before—Westcott of -Florida added to the 
Nays—and thus passed). 

Aug. 11.—The bill, thus amended, having 
been returned to the House, the amendment 
of Mr. Douglas, just recited, was rejected : 
Yeas, 82; Nays, 121. 

Yeas from Free States : 


New Yorx.—Ausburn Birdsall—1. 
PENNSYLVANIA,—-Charles Brown, Charles J. Ingersoll—2. 
Total—3, 


Otherwise, from Slave States, all Yeas: from 
Free States, all Nays. 

Aug. 12.—The Senate, after voting down 
various propositions to lay on the table, etce., 
finally decided to recede from its amendments to 
the Oregon bill, and pass it as it came from the 
House: Yeas, 29; Nays, 25 (all from Slave 
States). 

So the bill became a law, and Oregon a Terri- 
tory, under the original Jefferson or Dane Pro- 
viso against Slavery. 
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The XXXIst Congress commenced its first 
Session at Washington, Dec. 3, 1849; but the 
House was unable to organize—no person re- 
ceiving a majority of all the votes for Speaker 
—until the 22nd, when, the Plurality rule hav- 
ing been adopted by a vote of 113 to 106, Mr. 
Howell Cobb, of Ga., was elected, having 102 
votes to 100 for Robert C. Winthrop of Mass., 
and 20 scattering. It was thereupon resolved 
—Yeas, 149; Nays, 35—‘ That Howell Cobb be 
declared duly elected Speaker ;” and on the 
24th President Zachary Taylor transmitted to- 
both Houses his first Annual Message, in the 
course of which he says: 


No civil government having been provided by Con- 
gress for California, the people of that Territory, im- 
pelled by the necessities of their political condition, 
recently met in Convention, for the purpose of forming 
a Constitution and State Government; which, the latest 
advices give me reason to suppose, has been accom- 
plished ; and it is believed they will shortly apply for the 
admission of California into the Union, as a Sovereign 
State. Should such be the case, and should their consti- 
tution be conformable to the requisitions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 1 recommend their applica- 
tion to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

The people of New-Mexico will also, it is believed, 
at no very distant period, present themselves for admis- 
sion into the Union. Preparatory to the admission of 
California and New-Mexico, the people of each will have 
instituted for themselves a republican form of govern- 
ment, laying its foundation in such principles, and 
organizing its power in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

By awaiting their action, all uneasiness may be 
avoided and confidence and kind feeling preserved. 
With a view of maintaining the harmony and tranquillity 
so dear to all, we should abstain from the introduction of 
those exciting topics of a sectional character which have 
hithe:to produced painful apprehensions in the public 
mind; and I repeat the solemn warning of the first and 
most illustrious of my predecessors, against furnishing 
any ground for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations, 


Jan. 4.—Gen,. Sam. Houston, of Texas, sub- 
mitted to the Senate the following proposition , 


Whereas, The Congress of the United States, possess- 
ing only a delegated authority, have no power over the 
subject of Negro Slavery within the limits of the United 
States, either to prohibit or interfere with it, in the States, 
Territories, or District, where, by municipal law, it now 
exists, or to establish it in any State or Territory where 
it does not exist; but, as an assurance and guaranty to 
promote harmony, quiet apprehension and remove sec- 
tional prejudice, which by possibility might impair or 
weaken Jove and devotion to the Union in any part of 
the country, it is hereby 
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Resolwed, That, as the people in Territories have the 
same inherent rights of self-government as the people in 
the States, if in the exercise of such inherent rights the peo- 
ple in the newly-acquired Territories, by tne Annexation 
of Texas and the acquisition of California and New-Mexi- 
co, south of the parallel of 86 degrees and 30 minutes of 
north latitude, extending to the Pacific Ocean, shall estab- 
lish Negro Slavery in the formation of their state govern- 
ments, it shall be deemed no objection to their admission 
as a State or States into the Union, in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Jan. 21.—Gen. Taylor, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, sent a message to the House, 
stating that he had urged the formation of 
State Governments in California and New- 
Mexico. 

Heb. 18, 1850.—Gen. Taylor communicated 
to Congress the Constitution (free) of the State 
of California. 

Jan. 29, 1850.—Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
submitted to the Senate the following pro- 
positions, with others, which were made a special 
order and printed: 


1. Resolved, That California, with suitable boun- 
daries, ought, upon her application, to be admitted as 
one of the States of this Union, without the imposition by 
Congress of any resiriction in respect to the exclusion or 
introduction of Slavery within those boundaries. 

2. Resolved, That as Slavery does not exist by law, 
and is not likely to be introduced into any of the terri- 
tory acquired by the United States from the Republic of 
Mexico, it is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law 
either for its introduction into, or exclusion from, any 
part of the said Territory ; and that appropriate terri- 
torial governments ought to be established by Congress, 
in all the said Territory, not assigned as within the boun- 
daries of the proposed State of California, without the 
adoption of any restriction or condition on the subject of 
Slavery. 

5. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish Slavery 
in the District of Columbia, whilst that institution con- 
tinues to exist in the State of Maryland, without the con- 
sent of that State, without the consent of the people of 
the District, and without just compensation to the 
owners of slaves within the District. 

6. But Resolwed, That it ¢s expedient to prohibit, with- 
in the District, the slave-trade in slaves brought into it 
from States or places beyond the limits of the District, 
either to be sold therein as merchandise, or to be 
transported to other markets without the District of 
Columbia. 

7. Resolwed, That more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law, according to the requirement of the Con- 
stitution, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound 
to service or labor in any State, who may escape into any 
other State or lerritory in the Union, And, 

8. Resolved, That Congress has no power to prohibit or 
obstruct the trade in slaves between the slaveholding 
States, but that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brought from one into another of them, depends exclu- 
sively upon their own particular laws, 


Feb. 28.—Mr. John Bell, of Tennessee, sub- 
mitted to the Senate the following proposi- 
tions : 


Whereas, Considerations of the highest interest to the 
whole country demand that the existing and increasing 
dissensions between the North and the South, on the 
subject of Slavery, should be speedily arrested, and that 
the questions in controversy be adjusted upon some basi 
which shall tend to give present quiet, repress sectional 
animosities, remove, as far as possible, the causes of 
future discord, and secure the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of those benefits and advantages which the Union was 
intended to confer in equal measure upon all its mem 
bers ; 

And, avhereas, It is manifest, under present circum- 
stances, that no adjustment can be effected of t'ie points 
of difference unhappily existing between the Northern 
and Southern sections of the Union, connected with the 
subject of Slavery, which shall secure to either section all 
that is contended for, and that mutual concessions upon 
questions of mere policy, not involving the violation of 
any constitutional right or principle, must be the basis of 
every project affording any assurance of a favorable ac- 
ceptance ; , 

And, whereas, The joint resolution for annexing 
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Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 1845, con- 
tains the following condition and guaranty—that is to 
say; ‘‘ New States of convenient size, not exceeding four 
in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and havy- 
ing sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution; and such States as 
may be formed out of that portion of said Territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall 
be admitted into the Union with or without Slavery, as 
the people of each State, asking admission may desire ; 
and in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
said territory north of said Missouri Compromise line, 
Slavery, or involuntary servitude (except for crime), 
shall be prohibited ;” Therefore, ; 

1. Resolwed, That the obligation to comply with the 
condition and guaranty above recited in good faith be 
distinctly recognized, and that, in part compliance with 
the same, as soon as the people of ‘'exas shall, by an act 
of their legislature, signify their assent by restricting the 
limits thereof, within the Territory lying east of the 
Trinity and south of the Red River, and when the people 
of the residue of the territory claimed by Texas adopt a 
constitution, republican in form, they be admitted into 
Union upon an equal footing in all respects with the ori- 
ginal States. 

2. Resolved, That if Texas shall agree to cede, the 
United States will accept, a cession of all the unappro- 
priated domain in all the Territory claimed by Texas, ly- 
ing west of the Colorado and extending north to the 
forty-second parallel of north latitude, together with the 
jurisdiction and sovereignty of all the territory claimed 
by Texas, north of the thirty-fourth parallel of north 
latitude, and to pay therefor a sum not exceeding —— 
millions of dollars, to be applied in the first place to the 
extinguishment of any portion of the existing public 
debt of Texas, for the discharge of which the United 
States are under any obligation, implied or otherwise, 
and the remainder as Texas shall require. : 

8. Resolved, That when the population of that portion 
of the Territory claimed by Texas, lying south of the 
thirty-fourth parallel of north latitude and west of the 
Colorado, shall be equal to the ratio of representation in 
Congress, under the last preceding apportionment, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution, and the 
people of such lerritory shall, with the assent of the new 
State contemplated in the preceding resolution, have 
adopted a State Constitution, republican in form, they 
be admitted into the Union as a State, upon an equal 
footing with the original States, 

Resolved, 'Vhat all the Territory now claimed by Texas, 
lying north of tne thirty-fourth parallel of north latitude, 
and which may be ceded to the United States by Texas, 
be incorporated with the Territory of New-Mexico, ex- 
cept such part thereof as lies east of the Rio Grande and 
south of the thirty-fourth degree of north latitude, and 
that the Territory so composed form a State, to be ad- 
mitted into the Union when the inhabitants thereof shall 
adopt a State Constitution, republican in form, with the 
consent of Congress; but in the mean time, and until 
Congress shall give such consent, provision be made for 
the government of the inhabitants of said Territory suit- 
able to their condition, but without any restriction as to 
Slavery. 

5. Resolved, That all the Territory ceded to the 
United States, by the Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
lying west of said Territory of New Mexico, and east of 
the contemplated new State of California, for the present, 
constitute one Territory, and for which some form of 
government suitable to the condition of the inhabitants 
be provided, without any restriction as to Slavery. 

6. Resolved, That the Constitution recently formed 
by the people of the western portion of California, and 
presented to Congress by the President, on the 13th day 
of February, 1850, be accepted, and that they be admit- 
ted into the Union as a State, upon an equal footingin 
all respects with the original States. 

Resolwed, That, in future, the formation of State Con- 
ctitutions, hy the inhabitants of the Territories of the 
United States, be regulated by law; and that no such 
Constitution be hereafter formed or adopted by the in- 
habitants of any Territory belonging to the United 
States, without the consent and authority of Congress. 

8. Resolved, That the inhabitants of any Territory of 
the United States, when they shall be authorized by Con- 
gress to fovm a State Constitution, shall have the sole 
and exclusive power to regulate and adjust all questions 
of internal State policy, of whatever nature they may be, 
controlled only by the restrictions expressly imposed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

9%. Aesolved, That the Committee on Territories be 
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instructed to report a bill in conformity with the spirit 
and principles of the foregoing resolutions. 


A debate of unusual duration, earnestness, 
and ability ensued, mainly on Mr. Clay’s Reso- 
lutions. They were regarded by uncompromis- 
ing champions, whether of Northern or of South- 
ern views, but especially of the latter, as con- 
ceding substantially the matter in dispute to 
the other side. Thus, 

January 29th.—Mr. Clay having read and 
briefly commented on his propositions, serzatim, 
he desired that they should be held over with- 
out debate, to give time for consideration, and 
made a special order for Monday or Tuesday 
following. But this was not assented to. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, spoke against them 
generally, saying: 


If I understand the resolutions properly, they are ob- 
jectionable, as it seems to me, 

1. Because they only assert that it is not expedient 
that Congress should abolish Slavery in the District of 
Columbia; thus allowing the implication to arise that 
Congress has power to legislate on thesubject of Slavery 
in the District, which may hereafter be exercised, if it 
should become expedient to do so; whereas, I hold that 
Congress has, under the Constitution, no such power at 
all, and that any attempt thus to legislate would bea 
gross fraud upon all the States of the Union, 

2. The Resolutions of the honorable Senator assert 
that Slavery does not now exist by law in the Territories 
recently acquired from Mexico; whereas, I am of 
opinion that the treaty with the Mexican republic carried 
the Constitution, with all its guaranties, to all the Ter- 
ritory obtained by treaty, and secured the privilege to 
every Southern slaveholder to enter any part of it, at- 
tended by his slave-property, and to enjoy the same 
therein, free from all molestation or hindrance whatso- 
ever. 

8. Whether Slavery is or is not likely to be introduced 
into these Territories, or into any of them, is a proposi- 
tion too uncertain,in my judgment, to be at present 
positively affirmed; and I am unwilling to makea 
solemn legislative declaration on the point. Let the 
Suture provide the appropriate solution of this inte- 
resting question. 

4. Considering, as I have several times heretofore for- 
mally declared, the title of Texas to all the Territory 
embraced in her boundaries, as laid down in her law of 
1836, full, complete, and undeniable, I am unwilling to 
say anything, by resolution or otherwise, which may in 
the least degree draw that title into question, as I think 
is done in one of the resolutions of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. i. “ 4 : e 4 . 

6. As to the abolition of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, I see no particular objection to it, provided 
it is done in a delicate and judicious manner, and is not 
a concession to the menaces and demands of factionists 
and fanatics. If other questions can be adjusted, this 
one will, perhaps, occasion but little difficulty. 

7. The resolutions which provide for the restoration of 
fugitives from labor or service, and for the establishment 
of territorial governments, free from all restriction on 
the subject of Slavery, have my hearty approval. The 
last resolution—which asserts that Congress has no power 
to prohibit the trade in slaves from State to State—I 
equally approve. 

8. If all other questions connected with the subject of 
Slavery can be satisfactorily adjnsted, I see no objec- 
tion to admitting all California, above the line of 36 
degrees 30 minutes, into the Union; provided another 
new Sluve State can be laid off within the present 
limits of Tewas, so as to keep the present eguiponder- 
ance between the Slave and Free States of the Union: 
and provided further, all this is done by way of com- 
promise, and in order to save the Union, (as dear to 
me as to any man living. ) 


Mr. Mason, of Virginia, after expressing 
his deep anxiety to “go with him who 
went furthest, but within the limits of strict 
duty, in adjusting these unhappy differences,” 
added : 

Sir, so far as I have read these resolutions, there is 
but one proposition to which I can give a hearty assent, 
and thatis the resolution which proposes to organize 


Territorial governments at once in these Territories, 
without a declaration one way or the other as to their 
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dcmestic institutions, But there is another which I 
deeply regret to see introduced into this Senate, by a 
Senator from a slaveholding State; it is that which 
assumes that Slavery does not now exist by law in those 
countries. I understand one of these propositions to 
declare that, by law, Slavery is now abolished in New- 
Mexico and California. That was the very proposition 
advanced by the non-slaveholding States at the last 
session ; combated and disproved, as I thought, by gen- 
tlemen from the slaveholding States and which the 
Compromise bill was framed to test. So far, I regarded 
the question of law as disposed of, and it was very 
clearly and satisfactorily shown to be against the spirit 
of the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky. Ifthe 
contrary is true, I presume the Senator from Kentucky 
would declare that if a law is now valid in the Territories 
abolishing Slavery, that it could not be introduced there, 
even if a law was passed creating the institution, or re- 
pealing the statutes already existing; a doctrine never 
assented to, so far as I know, until now, by any Senator 
representing one of the slaveholding States. Sir, I hold 
the very opposite, and with such confidence, that at the 
last session I was willing and did vote for a bill to test 
this question in the Supreme Court. Yet this resolution 
assumes the other doctrine to be true, and our assent is 
challenged to it as a proposition of law. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, objected 
specially to so much of Mr. Clay’s propositions 
as relates to the boundary of Texas, to the 
slave-trade in the Federal district, and to Mr. 
Clay’s avowal in his speech that he did not 
believe Slavery ever would or could be estab- 
lished in any part of the Territories acquired 
from Mexico. He continued: 


But, sir, we are called upon to receive this as a 
measure of compromise! As a measure in which we of 
the minority are to receive nothing. A measure of com- 
promise! I look upon it as but a modest mode of taking 
that, the claim to which has been more boldly asserted 
by others; and, that I may be understood upon this 
question, and that my position may go forth to the 
country in the same columns that convey the sentiments 
of the Senator from Kentucky, I here assert, that never 
will I take less than the Missouri Compromise line ex- 
tended to the Pacific Ocean, with the specific recognition 
of the right to hold slaves in the Territory below that 
line; and that, before such Territories are admitted into 
the Union as States, slaves may be taken there from any 
of the United States at the option of the owners. I can 
never consent to give additional power to a majority to 
commit further aggressions upon the minority in this 
Union; and will never consent to any proposition which 
will have such a tendency, without a full guaranty or 
counteracting measure is connected with it. 


Mr. Clay, in reply, said : 


I am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi say that he requires, first, the extension of the 
Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific; and also that 
he is not satisfied with that, but requires, if l understood 
him correctly, a positive provision for the admission of 
Slavery south of that line. And now, sir, coming from a 
Slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I owe it to truth, 
I owe it to the subject, to state that no earthly power 
could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the 
introduction of Slavery where it had not before existed, 
either south or north of that line. Coming as I do from 
a Slave State, it is my solemn, deliberate, and well-ma- 
tured determination that no power—no earthly power— 
shall compel me to vote for the positive introduction of 
Slavery either south or northof that line. Sir, while you 
reproach, and justly, too, our British ancestors for the 
introduction of this institution upon the Continent of 
America, I am, for one, unwilling that the posterity of 
the present inhabitants of California and New-Mexico 
shall reproach us for doing just what we reproach Great 
Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of those Terri- 
tories choose to establish Slavery, I am for admitting 
them with such provisions in their Constitutions; but 
then, it will be their own work, and not ours, and their 
posterity will have to reproach them, and not us, for 
forming Constitutions allowing the institution of Slavery 
to exist among them. ‘These are my views, sir, and I 
choose to express them; and I care not how extensively 
and universally they are known. The honorable Sena- 
tor from Virginia has expressed his opinion that Slavery 
exists in these Territories, and Ihave no doubt that 
opinion is sincerely and honestly entertained by him; 
and I would say with equal sincerity and honesty, that I 
believe that Slavery nowhere exists within any portion 
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of the Territory acquired by us from Mexico. He holds 
a directly contrary opinion to mine, as he has a perfect 
right to do; and we will not quarrel about that differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Mr. William R. King, of Alabama, was in- 
clined to look with favor on Mr. Clay’s pro- 
positions, and assented to some of them; but 
he objected to the mode in which California had 
formed what is called a State Constitution. He 
preferred the good old way of first organizing 
Territories, and so training up their people “ for 
the exercise and enjoyment of our institutions.” 
Besides, he thought ‘‘ there was not that kind 
of population there that justified the formation 
of a State Government.” On the question of 
Slavery in the new Territories, he said: 


We ask no act of Congress—as has been properly intima- 
ted by the Senator from Mississippi—to carry Slavery any- 
where. Sir, I believe we have as much Constitutional power 
to prohibit Slavery from going into the Territories of the 
United States, as we have to pass an act carrying Slavery 
there. We have no right to do either the one or the other. 
I would as soon vote for the Wilmot Proviso as I would 
vote for any law which required that Slavery should go 
into any of the Territories. 


Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, said: 


I must confess that, in the whole course of my life, my 
astonishment has never been greater than it was when I 
saw this (Mr. Clay’s) proposition brought forward asa 
compromise ; and I rise now, sir, not for the purpose of 
discussing it at all, but to protest most solemnly against it. 
I consider this compromise as no compromise at all. What, 
sir, does it grant to the South? I can see nothing at all. 


Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, said: 


As I understand it, the Senator from Kentucky’s whole 
proposition of compromise is nothing more than this: That 
California is already disposed of, having formed a State 
Constitution, and that Territorial Governments shall be 
organized for Deseret and New-Mexico, under which, by 
the operation of laws already existing, a slaveholding 
population could not carry with them, or own slaves there, 
What is there in the nature of a compromise here, coupled, 
as it is, with the proposition that, by the existing laws in 
the Territories, it is almost certain that slaveholders can- 
not, and have no right to, go there with their property? 
What is there in the nature of a compromise here? I am 
willing, however, to run the risks, and am ready to give to 
the Territories the governments they require. 1 shall 
always think that, under a Constitution giving equal rights 
to all parties, the slaveholding people, as such, can go to 
these Territories, and retain their property there. But, if 
we adopt this proposition of the Senator from Kentncky, 
it is clearly on the basis that Slavery shall not go there. 


The debate having engrossed the attention 
of the Senate for nearly two months— 

March 25.—Mr. Douglas, from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, reported the following 
bills : 

Senate, 169.—A bill for the admission of California into 
the Union. 

Senate, 170.—A bill to establish the Territorial Goy- 
ernments of Utah and New-Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, 

These bills were read, and passed toa second 
reading. 

April 11.—Mr. Douglas moved that Mr, Bell’s 
resolves do lie on the table. Lost: Yeas, 26; 
Nays, 28. 

April 15.—The discussion of Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lutions still proceeding, Colonel Benton moved 
that the previous orders be postponed, and that 
the Senate now proceed to consider the bill (S. 
169) for the admission of the State of Cali- 
fornia. ae 

Mr. Clay moved that this proposition do lie 
on the table. Carried: Yeas, 27 (for a Com- 
promise); Nays, 24 (for a settlement without 
compromise). 

The Senate now took up Mr. Bell’s resolves, 
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aforesaid, when Mr. Benton moved that they 
lie on the table. Lost: Yeas, 24; Nays, 28. 
Mr. Benton next moved that they be so 
amended as not to connect or mix up the ad- 
mission of California with any other question. 
Lost: Yeas, 23; Nays, 28. , 
Various modifications of the generic idea 
were severally voted down, generally by large 
majorities. eae 
On motion of Mr. Foote, of Miss., it was now 
Ordered, That the resolutions submitted by Mr. Bell or 
the 28th February, together with the resolutions submitted 
on the 29th of January, by Mr. Clay, be referred to a se- 
Ject Committee of thirteen; Provided, that the Senate 
does not deem it necessary, and therefore declines, to ex- 
press in advance any opinion, or to give any instruction, 
either general or specific, for the guidance of the said 
Committee. 


April 19.—The Senate proceeded to elect by 
ballot such Select Committee, which was com- 
posed as follows: 


Mr. Henry Clay, of Ky., Chairman. 
Messrs. Dickinson, of N. Y. Cooper, of Pa. 
Phelps, of Vt. Downs, of La. 
Bell, of Tenn. King, of Ala. 
Cass, of Mich. Mangum, of N, C, 
Webster, of Mass. Mason, of Va. 
Berrien, of Ga, Bright, of Ind. 


May 8.—Mr. Clay, from said Committee, re- 
ported at length, the views and recommenda- 
tions of the report being substantially as fol- 
lows: 


1. The admission of any new State or States formed out 
of Texas to be postponed until they shall hereafter pre- 
sent themselves to be received into the Union, when it will 
be the duty of Congress fairly and faithfully to execute 
the compact with Texas, by admitting such new State or 
States. 

2. The admission forthwith of California into the Union, 
with the boundaries which she has proposed. 

8. The establishment of Territorial Governments, with- 
out the Wilmot Proviso, for New-Mexico and Utah, em- 
bracing all the territory recently acquired by the United 
States from Mexico, not contained in the boundaries of 
California. 

4. The combination of these two last mentioned mea- 
sures in the same bill ; 

5. The establishment of the western and northern bound- 
aries of Texas, and the exclusion from her jurisdiction of 
all New-Mexico, with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary 
equivalent; and the section for that purpose to be incor- 
porated in the bill admitting California and establishing 
Jerritorial Governments for Utah and New-Mexico. 

6. More effectual enactments of law to secure the prompt 
delivery of persons bound to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, who escape into another State ; 
and 

7. Abstaining from abolishing Slavery; but, under a 
heavy penalty, prohibiting the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia. 


The Senate proceeded to debate from day to 
day the provisions of the principal bill thus re- 
ported, commonly termed ‘the Omnibus.” 

June 28.—Mr, Soulé, of Louisiana, moved 
that all south of 36° 30’ be cut off from Cali- 
fornia, and formed into a Territory entitled 
South California, and that said Territory 
“shall, when ready, able, and willing to become a State, 
and deserving to be such, be admitted with or without 
Slavery, as the people thereof shall desire, and make 
known through ‘heir Constitution.” 

This was rejected: Yeas, 19 (all Soutnern) ; 
Nays, 36. 

July 10.—The discussion was interrupted by 
the death of President Taylor. Millard Fillmore 
succeeded to the Presidency, and William R. 
King, of Alabama, was chosen President of the 
Senate, pro tempore. 

July 15.—The bill was reported to the Senate 
and amended so as to substitute ‘‘ that Congress 
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shall make no law establishing or prohibiting ” 
Slavery in the new Territories, instead of ‘in 
respect to” it. Yeas, 27; Nays, 25. 

Mr. Seward moved to add at the end of the 
37th section : 

But neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude shall be 
allowed in either of the Territories of New-Mexico or Utah, 
except on legal conviction for crime. 

Which was negatived; Yeas and Nays not 
taken. 

July 17.--The Senate resumed the considera 
tion of the ‘‘ Omnibus bill.” 

Mr. Benton moved a change in’ the proposed 
boundary between Texas and New-Mexico. Re- 
jected: Yeas, 18; Nays, 36. 

Mr. Foote moved that the 84th parallel of 
north latitude be the northern boundary of 
Texas throughout. Lost: Yeas, 20; Nays, 34. 

July 19.—Mr. King moved that the parallel 
of 35° 380’ be the southern boundary of the 
State of California. Rejected: Yeas, 20; Nays, 
37. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, moved 36° 30’. Re- 
jected: Yeas, 23; Nays, 32. 

July 23d.—Mr. Turney, of Tenn., moved that 
the people of California be enabled to form a 
new State Constitution. Lost: Yeas, 19; 
Nays, 33. 

Mr. Jeff. Davis, of Mississippi, moved to add: 


And that all laws and usages existing in said Territory, 
at the date of its acquisition by the United States, which 
deny or obstruct the right of any citizen of the United 
States to remove to, and reside in, said Territory, with any 
species of property legally held in any of the States of 
this Union, be, and are hereby declared to be, null and 
void. 


This was rejected: Yeas, 22; Nays, 33. 
Yeas—For Davis’s amendment : 


Messrs. Atchison, Mo. King, Ala. 
Barnwell, 8. C. Mangum, N, C, 
Bell, Tenn. Mason, Ya. 


Berrien, Ga. Morton, Fla. 
Butler, 8. C. Pratt, Md. 
Clemens, Ala. Rusk, Texas. 
Davis, Miss. Sebastian, Ark. 
Dawson, Ga, Soulé, La. 
Downs, La. Turney, Tenn. 


Houston, Texas. Underwood, Ky. 
Hunter, Va. Yulee, Fla.—22. 


Nays—Against Davis’s amendment : 
Messrs. Badger, N. C. Foote, Miss. 


Baldwin, Conn, Greene, R. L 
Benton, Mo. Hale, N. H. 
Bradbury, Me. Hamlin, Me. 

Bright, Ind. Jones, lowa, 

Cass, Mich. Miller, N. J. 

Chase, Ohio. Norris, N. H. 
Clarke, R. I. Pearce, Md. 

Clay, Ky. Seward, N. Y. 
Cooper, Pa. Shields, Il. 

Davis, Mass. Smith, Conn. - 


Dayton, N. J. Spruance, Del, 


Dickinson, N. Y. Sturgeon, Pa. 
Dodge, Wisc. Upham, Vt. 
Dodge, Lowa, Wales, Del. 


Felch, Mich. Walker, Wise. 
Whitcomb, Ind,—83. 

Aug. 10.—The California bill was now taken 
up. Mr. Yulee, of Fla., moved a substitute, 
remanding California to a territorial condition, 
and limiting her southern boundary, Rejected: 
Yeas, 12 (all Southern) ; Nays, 35. 

Mr. Foote moved a like project, cutting off 
so much of California as lies south of 36 deg. 
30 min., and erecting it into the Territory of 
Colorado. Rejected: Yeas, 13 (ultra Southern) ; 
Nays, 29. 

Aug. 12.—Still another proposition to limit 
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California southwardly, by the line of 86 deg. 
30 min., was made by Mr. Turney, and rejected : 
Yeas, 20 (all Southern); Nays, 30. After de-! 
feating Southern motions to adjourn, postpone, 
and lay on the table, the bill was engrossed for 
a third reading: Yeas, 38 (all the Senators from 
Free States, with Bell, Benton, Houston, Spru- 
ance, Wales and Underwood); Nays, 19 (all 
from Slave States). Mr. Clay still absent, en- 
deavoring to restore his failing health. 

Aug. 13.—The California bill passed its third 
reading: Yeas, 34; Nays, 18 (all Southern). 

Aug. 14.—The Senate now took up the bill or- 
ganizing the Territories of New Mexico and Utah 
(as it was originally reported, prior to its inclu- 
sion in Mr. Clay’s ** Omnibus”), 

Mr. Chase, of Ohio, moved to amend the bill 
by inserting : 


Nor shall there be in said Territory either Slavery or 
fnvoluntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed to have been personally guilty, 


Which was rejected: Yeas, 20; Nays, 25. 

The bill was then reported complete, and 
passed to be engrossed, 

Aug. 15.—Said bill had its third reading, 
and was finally passed: Yeas, 27; Nays, 10. 

[The Senate proceeded to take up, consider, 
mature, and pass the Fugitive Slave bill, and 
the bill excluding the Slave-Trade from the 
District of Columbia; but the history of these 
is but remotely connected with our theme]. 
We return to the House. 

Aug. 28.—The California bill was taken up, 
read twice, and committed. 

The Texas bill coming up, Mr. Inge, of Ala. 
objected to it, and a vote was taken on its rejec- 
tion: Yeas, 34; Nays, 168 ; soit was not rejected. 

Mr. Boyd, of Ky., moved to amend it so as to 
create and define thereby the Territories of 
New-Mexico and Utah, to be slaveholding or 
not as their people shall determine when they 
shall come to form State governments. [In 
other words, to append the bill organizing the 
Territory of New Mexico to the Texas bill. | 

Sept 7.—The California bill now came up. 
Mr. Boyd moved his amendment already moved 
to the Texas bill. Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, declared 
it out of order. The Speaker again ruled it in 
order. Mr. Vinton appealed, and the House 
overruled the Speaker: Yeas (to sustain), 87; 
Nays, 115. 

Mr. Jacob Thompson, of Miss., moved to cnt 
off from California all below 36° 80’. Rejected: 
Yeas, 76; Nays, 131. 

The bill was now ordered to a third reading: 
Yeas, 151; Nays, 57, and then passed: Yeas, 
150; Nays, 56 (all Southern). 

The Senate bill organizing the Territory of 
Utah (without restriction as to Slavery) was 
then taken up, and rushed through the same 
day: Yeas, 97; Nays, 85. [The Nays were 
mainly Northern Free Soil men; but some 
Southern men, for a different reason, voted 
with them]. 

Sept. 9.—The House having returned the 
Tc xas Boundary bill, with an amendment (Linn 
Boye’s), including the bill organizing the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico therein, the Senate 

receeded to consider and agree to the same: 
eas, 81; Nays, 10, namely; 
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Messrs. Baldwin, Conn., 
Benton, Mo., 
Chase, Ohio, 
Davis, Mass., 
Dodge, Wis., 
So all the bills originally included in Mr. 
Clays ‘‘ Omnibus” were passed—two of them in 
the same bill—after the Senate had once voted 
to sever them. 


Ewing, Ohio, 
Hamlin, Me., 
Seward, N. Y., 
Upham, Vt., 
Winthrop, Mass, 
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Out of the Louisiana Territory, since the ad- 
mission first of Louisiana and then of Missouri 
as Slave States, there had been formed the Ter- 
ritories of Arkapsas, Iowa, and Minnesota ; the 
first without, and the two others with, Congres- 
sional inhibition of Slavery. Arkansas, in due 
course, became a Slave, Iowa and Minnesota 
Free States, The destiny of one tier of States, 
fronting upon, and westward of, the Mississippi, 
was thus settled. What should be the fate of 
the next tier? 

The region lying immediately westward of 
Missouri, with much Territory north, as well as 
amore clearly defined district south of it, was 
long since dedicated to the uses of the Aborigines 
—not merely those who had originally inhabited 
it, but the tribes from time to time removed 
from the States eastward of the Mississippi. 
Very little, if any, of it was legally open to 
settlement by Whites; and, with the exception 
of the few and small military and trading posts 
thinly scattered over its surface, it is probable 
that scarcely two hundred white families were 
located in the spacious wilderness bounded by 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota on the east, the 
British possessions on the north, the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the settled 
portion of New-Mexico and the line of 86° 30’ 
on the south, at the time when Mr. Douglas 
first, at the session of 1852-8, submitted a bill 
organizing the Territory of Nebraska, by which 
title the region above bounded had come to be 
vaguely indicated. 

This region was indisputably included within 
the scope of the exclusion of Slavery from all 
Federal Territory north of 86° 30’, to which the 
South had assented by the terms of the Mis- 
souri compact, in order thereby to secure the 
admission of Missouri as a Slave State. Nor 
was it once intimated, during the long, earnest, 
and searching debate in the Senate on the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850, that the adoption of 
those measures, whether together or separately, 
would involve or imply a repeal of the Missouri 
Restriction. We have seen on a former page 
how Mr. Clay’s original suggestion of a Compro- 
mise, which was substantially that ultimately 
adopted, was received by the Southern Senators 
who spoke on its introduction, with hardly a 
qualification, as a virtual surrender of all that 
the South had ever claimed with respect to the 
new Territories. And, from the beginning to 
the close of the long and able discussion which 
followed, neither frieud nor foe of the Compro- 
mises, nor of any of them, hinted that one 
effect of their adoption would be the lifting of 
the Missouri restriction from the Territory now 
covered by it. When the Compromises of 1850 
were accepted in 1852 by the National Conven- 
tions of the two great parties, as a settlement 
of the distracting controversy therein contem- 
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plated, no hint was added that the Nebraska|I am willing now that the question shall be taken, 


region was opened thereby to Slavery. 

Several petitions for the organization of a 
Territory westward of Missouri*and Iowa were 
presented at the session of 1851-2, but no de- 
cisive action taken thereon, until the next ses- 
sion, when, 

Dec. 138th.—Mr. W. P. Hall, of Mo., pursuant 
to notice, submitted to the House a bill to. organ- 
ize the Territory of Platte, which was read 
twice, and seut to the Committee on Territories. 
From that Committee, 

Feb. 2d, 1853.—Mr. W. A. Richardson, of III., 
reported a bill to organize the Territory of 
Nebraska, which was read twice and com- 
mitted. 

Feb. 9th.—The bill was ordered to be taken 
out of Committee, on motion of W. P. Hall. 

feb. 10th.—The bill was reported from the 
Committee of the Whole to the House, with a 
recommendation that it do not pass, 

Mr. Richardson moved the previous question, 
which prevailed. 

Mr. Letcher, of Va., moved that the bill do lie 
on the table. Lost: Yeas, 49 (mainly Southern) ; 
Navs, 107. 

The bill was then engrossed, read a third 
time, and passed. Yeas, 98; Nays, 48, (as 
before.) 

Feb. 11th.—The bill reached the Senate 
and was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

Feb. 17th.—Mr. Douglas reported it without 
amendment. 

March 2d.—(Last day but one of the session), 
Mr. Douglas moved that the bill be taken up: 
Lost: Yeas, 20; (all Northern but Atchison and 
Geyer, of Mo.;) Nays, 25; (21 Southern, 4 
Northern.) 

March 8rd.—Mr. Douglas again moved that 
the bill be taken up. 

Mr. Borland, of Ark., moved that it do lie on 
the table, Carried: Yeas, 23; (all Southern but 
4;) Nays, 17; (all Northern but Atchison and 
Geyer.) So the bill was put to sleep for the 
session. 

On the motien to take up--Mr. Rusk of Texas 
objecting——Mr. Atchison said: 

I must ask the indulgence of the Senate to say one 
word in relation to this matter. Perhaps there is nota 
State in the Union more deeply interested in this ques- 
tion than the State of Missouri, If not the largest, I will 
say the best, portion of that Territory, perhaps the only 
portion of it that in half a century will become a State, 
lies immediately west of the State of Missouri. It is 
only a question of time, whether we will organize the 
Territory at this session of Congress, or whether we will 
do it at the next session; and, for my own part, I 
acknowledge now that, as the Senator from Illinois well 
knows, when I came to this city, at the beginning of the 
last session, I was perhaps as much opposed to the pro- 
position, as the Senator from Texas nowis. The Senator 
from lowa knows it; and it was for reasons which I 
will not now mention or suggest. But, sir, I have 
from reflection and investigation in my own mind, and 
from the opinions of others—my constituents, whose 
opinions I am bound to respect—come to the conclusion 
that now is the time for the organization of this Terri- 
tory. Itis the most propitious time. The treaties with 
the various Indian tribes, the titles to whose possessions 
must be extinguished, can better be made now than at 
any future time; for, as the question is agitated, and as 
it is understood, white men, speculators, will interpose, 
and interfere, and the longer it is postponed the more 
we will have to fear from them, and the more difficult it 
will be to extinguish the Indian title in that country, 


and the harder the terms to be imposed. Therefore, 
Mr. President, for this reason, without going into detail, 


papa we will proceed to the consideration of the bill 
or not. 

The meaning is here diplomatically veiled, 
yet is perfectly plain. Gen. Atchison had been 
averse to organizing this Territory untif he 
could procure a relaxation of the Missouri Re- 
striction as to Slavery; but, seeing no present 
hope of this, he was willing to waive the point, 
and assent to an organization under a bill silent 
with respect to Slavery, and of course leaving 
the Missouri Restriction unimpaired. 


Gen. Pierce was inaugurated President on the 
4th March, 1853. 

The XXXIIId Congress assembled at Wash- 
ington, Dec. 5th, 1853, with a large Adminis- 
tration majority in either House. Linn Boyd 
of’ Ky., was chosen Speaker of the House. 
The President’s Annual Message contained the 
following allusion to the subject of Slavery: 


It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any 
subject which may properly be regarded as set at rest by 
the deliberate judgment of the people. But, while the 
present is bright with promise, and the future full of de- 
mand and inducements for the exercise of active intelli- 
gence, the past can never be without useful lessons of 
admonition and instruction. If its dangers serve not as 
beacons, they will evidently fail to fulfill the object of a 
wise design. When the grave shall have closed over all, 
who are now endeavoring to meet the obligations of duty, 
the year 1850 will be recurred to as a period filled with 
anxious apprehension. A successful war had just termi- 
nated. Peace brought with it a vast augmentation of 
territory. Disturbing questions arose, bearing upon the 
domestic institutions of one portion of the confederacy, 
and involving the constitutional rights of the States. 
But, notwithstanding differences of opinion and sentiment 
which then existed in relation to details, and specific pro- 
visions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, whose 
devotion to the Union can never be doubted, has given 
renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored asense of 
repose and security to the public mind throughout the 
confederacy. That this repose is to suffer no shock 
during my official term, if [have power to avert it, those 
who placed me here may be assured. 


Dec. 15.—Mr. A. C. Dodge of Iowa submitted 
to the Senate a bill (No. 22) ‘To organize the 
Territory of Nebraska,” which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Jan, 4.—Mr. Douglas, from said Committee, 
reported said bill with amendments, which were 
printed. He said in his Report: 


The principal amendments which your committee 
deem it their duty to commend to the favorable action of 
the Senate, in a special report, are those in which the 
principles established by the Compromise Measures of 
1850, so far as they are applicable to territorial organiza 
tions, are proposed to be affirmed, and carried into 
practical operation within the limits of the new Terri- 
Lory ce lhe ls 

With a view of conforming their action to what they 
regard as the settled policy of the Government, sanc- 
tioned by the approving voice of the American People, 
your Committee have deemed it their duty to incorporate 
and perpetuate, in their territorial bill, the principles and 
spirit of those measures, If any other consideration 
were necessary to render the propriety of this course 
imperative upon the Committee, they may be found in 
the fact that the Nebraska country occupies the same 
relative position to the Slavery question, as did New 
Mexico and Utah, when those Territories were organized, 

It was a disputed point, whether Slavery was pro- 
hibited by law in the country acquired from Mexico, 
On the one hand, it was contended, as a legal proposi- 
tion, that Slavery having been prohibited by the enact- 
ments of Mexico, according to the laws of nations, we 
received the country with all its local laws and domestic 
institutions attached to the soil, so far as they did not 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States; and 
that a law either protecting or prohibiting Slavery, was 
not repugnant to that instrument, as was evidenced by 
the fact that one-half of the States of the Union tolerated, - 
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while the other half prohibited, the institution of Slavery. 
On the other hand, it was insisted that, by virtue of the 
Constitution of the United States, every citizen had a 
right to remove to any Territory of the Union, and carry 
his property with him under the protection of law, 
whether that property consisted of persons or things. 
The difficulties arising from this diversity of opinion were 
greatly aggravated by the fact that there were many 
persons on both sides of the legal controversy, who were 
unwilling to abide the decision of the courts on the legal 
matters in dispute ; thus, among those who claimed that 
the Mexican laws were still in force, and, consequently, 
that Slavery was already prohibited in those Territories 
by valid enactments, there were many who insisted upon 
Congress making the matter certain, by enacting another 
prohibition, In like manner, some of those who argued 
that Mexican law had ceased to have any binding force, 
and that the Constitution tolerated and protected Slave 
property in those Territories, were unwilling to trust the 
decision of the courts upon the point, and insisted that 
Congress should, by direct enactment, remove all legal 
obstacles to the introduction of Slaves into those Territo- 
Elese mc’ ve va 

Your Committee deem it fortunate for the peace of 
the country, and the security of the Union, that the con- 
troversy then resulted in the adoption of the Compro- 
mise Measures, which the two great political parties, 
with singular unanimity, have affirmed as a cardinal 
article of their faith, and proclaimed to the world as a 
final settlement of the controversy and an end of the 
agitation. A due respect, therefore,for the avowed 
opinions of Senators, as well as a proper sense of pa- 
triotic duty, enjoins upon your Committee the propriety 
and necessity of a strict adherence to the principles, and 
even a literal adoption of the enactments of that adjust- 
ment, in all their territorial bills, so far as the same are 
not locally inapplicable. These enactments embrace, 
among other things, less material to the matters under 
consideration, the following provisions: 

When admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, 
with or without Slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission ; 

That the legislative power and authority of said Terri- 
tory shall be vested in the Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly. 

That the Legislative power of said Territory shall 
extend to all rightful subjects of legislation, consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, and the pro- 
visions of this act ; but no law shall be passed interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be 
imposed upon the property of the United States; nor 
shall the lands or other property of non-residents be 
taxed higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents. 


Jan, 24.—The bill thus reported was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole and post- 
poned to Monday next, when it was made the 
order of the day. 

The bill was further considered Jan. 31st, 
Feb. 3d, Feb. 5th, and Feb. 6th, when an amend- 
ment reported by Mr. Douglas, declaring the 
Missouri Restriction on Slavery ‘ inoperative 
and void,” being under consideration, Mr, Chase, 
of Ohio, moved to strike out the assertion that 
said Restriction 
“ was superseded by the principles of the legislation of 
1850, commonly called the Compromise Measures,”’ , 

This motion was defeated by Yeas, 18; Nays, 
380. 

Feb. 15.—The bill having been discussed daily 
until now, Mr. Douglas moved to strike out of 
his amendment the words above quoted (which 
the Senate had refused to strike out on Mr, 
Chase’s motion,) and insert instead the fol- 
lowing : 

Which being inconsistent with the principle of Non-In- 
tervention by Congress with Slavery in the States and 
Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, (com- 
monly called the Compromise Measures,) is hereby d 
inoperative and void; it being the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 


institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States— ’ sd 
6 
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which prevailed—Yeas, 25; Nays, 10—as fol- 
lows: 
Yeas—For Douglas’s new amendment : 


Messrs, Adams, Gwin, 
Atchison, Hunter, 
Bayard, Johnson, 
Bell, Jones, of Iowa, 
Benjamin, Jones, of Tenn., 
Brodhead, Mason, 
Brown, Morton, 
Butler, Norris, 
Cass, Pearce, 
Clayton, Pettit, 
Dawson, Pratt, 
Dixon, Sebastian, 
Dodge, of Iowa, Slidell, 
Douglas, Stuart, 
Evans, Thompson, of Ky., 
Fitzpatrick, Toombs, 
Geyer, Weller, 


Williams—35, 
Nays—Against said amendment ; 


Messrs, Allen, Foot, 
Chase, Houston, 
Dodge, of Wisc., Seward, 
Everett, Sumner, 
Fish, Wade—10. 


[Note.—Prior to this move of Mr. Douglas, Mr. Dixon, 
(Whig) of Kentucky, had moved to insert a clause directly 
and plainly repealing the Missouri Restriction. Mr. Dixon 
thought if that was the object, (and he was in favor of it,) it 
should be approached in a direct and manly way. He was 
assailed for this in The Union newspaper next morning ; but 
his suggestion was substantially adopted by Douglas, after 
a brief hesitation. Mr. Dixon’s proposition, having been 
made in Committee, does not appear in the journal of the 
Senate, or it would here be given in terms.] 


The bill was further discussed daily until 
March 2nd, when the vote was taken on Mr. 
Chase’s amendment, to add to Sec. 14 the fol- 
lowing words: 

Under which the people of the Territory, through 
their appropriate representatives, may, if they see 
Jit, prohibit the ewistence of Slavery therein— 
which was rejected: Yeas, 10; Nays, 86, as 
follows: 

Yeas—For Mr. Chase’s amendment : 


Messrs. Chase, Hamlin, 
Dodge, of Wisc., Seward, 
Fessenden, Smith, 
Fish, Sumner, 
Foot, Wade—10, 


Nays—Against Chase’s amendment: 


Messrs, Adams, Hunter, 
Atchison,, Johnson, 
Badger, Jones, of Iowa, 
Bell, Jones, of Tenn., 
Benjamin, Mason, 
Brodhead, Morton, 
Brown, Norris, 

Butler, Pettit, 
Clay, (C. C.), Pratt, 
Clayton, Rusk, 
Dawson, Sebastian, 
Dixon, Shields, 
Dodge, of Iowa, Slidell, 
Douglas, Stuart, 
Evans, Toucey, 
Fitzpatrick, Walker, 
Gwin, Weller, 
Houston, Williams—86, 


Mr. Badger, of N. C., moved to add to the 
aforesaid section : 


Provided, That nothing herein contained shall b 
construed to revive or putin force any law or regu- 
lation which may have ewisted prior to the act of bth 
of March, 1820, either protecting, establishing, pro- 
hibiting, or abolishing Slavery. : 

Carried: Yeas, 35; Nays, 6. ) 
“Mr. Clayton now moved to strike out so much 
of said Douglas amendment as permits emigrants 
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com Europe, who shall have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens, to vote. Carried: 
Yeas, 23; Nays, 21—as follows :- 

Yeas—For Clayton’s amendment : 


Messrs, Adams, Dixon, 
Atchison Evans 
Badger, ‘ Fitzpatrick, 
Bell, Houston, 
Benjamin, Hunter, 
Brodhead. Johnson 
Brown, ‘ Jones, of Tenn., 
Butler, Mason, 
Clay, Morton, 
Clayton, Pratt, 
Dawson, Sebastian, 


Slidell—23. 
Nays—Against Clayton’s amendment: 


Messrs. Chase, Norris, 
Dodge, of Wisc., Pettit, 
Dodge, of Iowa, Seward, 
Douglas, Shields, 
Fessenden, Smith, 
Fish, Stuart, 
Foot, Sumner, 
Gwin, Toucey, 
Hamlin, Wade, 
Jones, of Iowa, Walker, 

Williams—21. 


Mr. Chase moved to amend, by providing for 
the appointment of three Commissioners resid- 


ing in the Territory to organize the Territory, 


divide it into election districts, notify an election 


on the first Monday in September then ensuing, 
wte, at which election the people should choose 
their own Governor, as well as a Territorial Legis- 


|4ture—_the Governor to serve for two years, and 


the Legislature to meet not later than May, 1855. 
This extension of the principle of ‘‘Squatter 
Sovereignty” was defeated—Yeas, 10; Nays, 30. 
Mr. Douglas’s amendment was then agreed to, 
and the bill reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate. 

The question on the engrossment of the bill was 
now reached, and it was carried: Yeas, 29; 
Nays, 12. 

March 3.—The rule assigning Fridays for the 
consideration of private bills having been sus- 
pended, on motion of Mr. Badger, the Senate 
proceeded to put the Nebraska-Kansas bill on 
its final passage, when along and earnest de- 
bate ensued. At alate hour of the night Mr. 
Seward, of New York, addressed the Senate, in 
vpposition to the bill, as follows: 


Mr. Prestent: I rise with no purpose of further re- 
sisting or even delaying the passage of this bill. Let its 
advocates have only a little patience, and they will soon 
reach the object for which they have struggled so earnestly 
and so long, The sun has set for the last time upon the 
guaranteed and certain liberties of all the unsettled and 
unorganized portions of the American continent that lie 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. To-morrow’s 
sun will rise in dim eclipse over them. How long that ob- 
scuration shall last, is known only to the Power that di- 
rects and controls all human events, For myself, I know 
only this—that now no human power will prevent its com- 
ing on, and that its passing off will be hastened and se- 
cured by others than those now here, and perhaps by only 
those belonging to future generations. 

Sir, it would be almost factious to offer further resist- 
ance to this measure here. Indeed, successful resistance 
was never expected to be made in this Hall. The Senate- 
floor is an old battle-ground, on which have been fought 
many contests, and always, at least since 1820, with fortune 
adverse to the cause of equal and universal freedom. We 
were only a few here who engaged in that cause in the 
beginning of this contest. All that we could hope to do 
—all that we did hope to do—was to organize and pre- 
pare the issue for the House of Representatives, to which 
the country would look for its decision as authoritative, 
and to awaken the country that it might be ready for the 
appeal which would be made, whatever the decision of 
Congress might be. We are no strongernow. Only four- 
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teen at the first, it will be fortunate if, among the ills and 
accidents which surround us, we shall maintain that num- 
ber to the end. 

We are on the eve of the consummation of a great na- 
tional transaction—a transaction which will close a cycle 
in the history of our country—and it is impossible not to 
desire to pause a moment and survey the scene around 
us, and the prospect before us. However obscure we may 
individually be, our connection with this great transaction 
will perpetuate our names for the praise or for the cen- 
sure of future ages, and perhaps in regions far remote. 
If, then, we had no other motive for our actions than but 
that of the honest desire for a just fame, we could not be 
indifferent to that scene and that prospect. But individual 
interests and ambition sink into insignificance in view of 
the interests of our country and of mankind. These inter- 
ests awaken, at least in me, an intense solicitude. 

It was said by some in the beginning, and it has been 
said by others later in this debate, that it was doubtful 
whether it would be the cause of Slavery or the cause of 
Freedom that would gain advantages from the passage of 
this bill. Ido not find it necessary to be censorious, nor 
even unjust to others, in order that my own course may 
be approved. I am sure that the honorable Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douglas] did not mean that the Slave States 
should gain an advantage over the Free States ; for he 
disclaimed it when he introduced the bill. I believe in all 
candor, that the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] who comes out at the close of the battle as one 
of the chiefest leaders of the victorious party, is sincere in 
declaring his own opinion that the Slave States will gain 
no unjust advantage over the Free States, because he dis- 
claims it as a triumph in their behalf. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, what has occurred here and in the 
country, during this contest, has compelled a conviction 
that Slavery will gain something, and Freedom will endure 
a severe, though I hope not an irretrievable, loss. The 
slaveholding States are passive, quiet, and content, 
and satisfied with the prospective boon; and the Free 
States are excited and alarmed with fearful forebodings 
and apprehensions, The impatience for the speedy pas- 
sage of the bill, manifested by its friends, betrays a 
knowledge that this is the condition of public sentiment in 
the Free States. They thought in the beginning that it 
was necessary to guard the measure by inserting the 
Clayton amendment, which would exclude unnaturalized 
foreign inhabitants of the Territories from the right of 
suffrage. And now they seem willing, with almost perfect 
unanimity, to relinquish that safeguard, rather than to 
delay the adoption of the principal measure for at most a 
year, perhaps for only a week or a day. Suppose that 
the Senate should adhere to that condition, which so lately 
was thought so wise and so important—what then? The 
pill could only go back to the House of Representatives, 
which must either yield or insist! In the one case or in 
the other, a decision in favor of the bill would be secured ; 
for even if the House should disagree, the Senate would 
have time to recede. But the majority will hazard no- 
thing, even on a prospect so certain as this. They will 
recede at once, without a moment’s further struggle, from 
the condition, and thus secure the passage of this bill now, 
to-night. Why such haste? Even if the question were to 
go to the country before a final decision here, what would 
there be wrong in that? There is no man living who will 
say that the country anticipated, or that Ae anticipated, 
the agitation of this measure in Congress, when this Con- 
gress was elected, or even when it assembled in Decew- 
ber last. 

Under such circumstances, and in the midst of agita- 
tion, and excitement, and debates, it is only fair to say, 
that certainly the country has not decided in favor of the 
bill. *The refusal, then, to let the question go to the coun- 
try, isa conclusive proof that the Slave States, as repre- 
sented here, expect from the passage of this bill what the 
Free States insist that they will lose by it—an advantage, 
a material advantage, and not a mere abstraction, There 
are men in the Slave States, as in the Free States, who in- 
sist always too pertinaciously upon mere abstractions, Bus 
that is not the policy of the Slave States to-day. They 
are in earnest in seeking for, and securing, an object, and 
an important one. I believe they are going to have it. I 
do not know how long the advantage gained will last, nor 
how great or comprehensive it will be. Every Senator 
who agrees with me in opinion must feel as I do—that un- 
der such circumstances he can forego nothing that can be 
done decently, with due respect to difference of opinion, 
and consistently with the constitutional and settled rules 
of legislation, to place the true merits of the question be- 
fore the country. Questions sometimes occur which seem 
to have two right sides. Such were the questions that di- 
vided the English nation between Pitt and Fox—such the 
contest between the assailant and the defender of Quebec, 
The judgment of the world was suspended by its sympa- 
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thies, and seemed ready to descend in favor of him who 
should be most gallant in conduct. And so, when both 
fell with equal chivalry on the same field, the survivors 
united in raising a common monument to the glorious but 
rival memories of Wolfe and Montcalm. But this contest 
involves a moral question. The Slave States so present it. 
They maintain that African Slavery is not erroneous, not 
unjust, not inconsistent with the advancing cause of hu- 
man nature, Since they so regard it, I do not expect to 
see statesmen representing those States indifferent about 
a vindication of this system by the Congress of the United 
States. On the other hand, we of the Free States regard 
Slavery as erroneous, unjust, oppressive, and therefore 
absolutely inconsistent with the principles of the American 
Constitution and Government. Who will expect us to be 
indifferent to the decisions of the American people and 
of mankind on such anissue? . . . . 

Sir, 1 am surprised at the pertinacity with which the 
honorable Senator from Delaware, mine ancient and hon- 
orable friend, [Mr. Clayton,] perseveres in opposing the 
granting of the right of suffrage to the unnaturalized for- 
eigner in the Territories. Congress cannot deny him that 
right. Here is the third article of that convention by 
which Louisiana, including Kansas and Nebraska, was 
ceded to the United States: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon as possible, according to the principles of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, to the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the citizens of the United States; and 
in the meantime they shall be maintained and protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the 
religion they profess.” 

The inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska are citizens 
already, and by force of this treaty must continue to be, 
and as such to enjoy the right of suffrage, whatever laws 
you make to the contrary. My opinions are well known, 
to wit: That Slavery is not only an evil, but a local one, 
injurious and ultimately pernicious to society, wherever it 
exists, and in conflict with the constitutional principles of 
society in this country. I am not willing to extend nor to 
permit the extension of that local evil into regions now 
free within our empire. I know that there are some who 
differ from me, and who regard the Constitution of the 
United States as an instrument which sanctions Slavery as 
wellas Freedom. But if I could admit a proposition so in- 
congruous with the letter and spirit of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the known sentiments of its illustrious found- 
ers, and so should conclude that Slavery was national, I 
must still cherish the opinion that it is an evil; and 
because it is a national one, I am the more firmly held and 
bound to prevent an increase of it, tending, as I think it 
manifestly does, to the weakening and ultimate over- 
throw of the Constitution itself, and therefore to the 
injury of all mankind. I know there have been States 
which have endured long, and achieved much, which 
tolerated Slavery ; but that was not the slavery of caste, 
like African Slavery. Such Slavery tends to vemoralize 
equally the subjected race and the superior one. It has 
been the absence of such Slavery from Europe that has 
given her nations their superiority over other countries 
in that hemisphere. Slavery, wherever it exists, begets 
fear, and fear is the parent of weakness. What is the 
secret of that eternal, sleepless anxiety in the legislative 
halls, and even at the firesides of the Slave States, al- 
ways asking new stipulations, new compromises and 
abrogation of compromises, new assumptions of power 
and abnegations of power, but fear? It is the apprehen- 
sion, that, even if safe now, they will not always or long 
be secure against some invasion or some aggression from 
the Free States. What is the secret of the humiliating 
part which proud old Spain is acting at this day, trem- 
bling between alarms of American intrusion into Cuba 
on one side, and British dictation on the other, but the 
fact that she has cherished Slavery so long and siill 
cherishes it, in the last of her American colonial posses- 
sions? Thus far Kansas and Nebraska are safe, under 
the laws of 1820, against the introduction of this element 
of national debility and decline. The bill before us, as 
we are assured, contains a great principle, a glorious 
principle; and yet that principle, when fully ascertained, 
proves to be nothing less than the subversion of that 
security not only within the Territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, but within all the other present and future 
Territories of the United States. Thus it is quite clear 
that it is not a principle alone that is involved, but that 
chose who crowd this measure with so much zeal and ear- 

@nestness must expect that either Freedom or Slavery 
shall gain something by it in those regions. The case, 
then, stands thus in Kansas and Nebraska: Freedom 
may lose, but certainly can gain nothing; while Slavery 
may gain, but as certainly can lose nothing. 

So far as 1 am concerned, the time for looking on the 
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dark side has passed. I feel quite sure that Slavery at 
most can get nothing more than Kansas; while Nebras- 
ka—the wider northern region—will, under existing 
circumstances, escape, for the reason that its soil and 
climate are uncongenial with the staples of slave culture 
—rice, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. Moreover, since the 
publ.c attention has been so well and so effectually 
directed toward the subject, I cherish a hope that 
Slavery may be prevented even from gaining a foothold 
in Kansas. Congress only gives consent, but it does not 
and cannot introduce Slavery there. Slavery will be 
embarrassed by its own overgrasping spir.t. No one, I 
am sure, anticipates the possible reéstablishment of the 
African Slave-trade. The tide of emigration to Kansas 
is therefore to be supplied there solely by the domestic 
fountain of slave production. But Slavery has also other 
regions besides Kansas to be filled from that fountain. 
There are all of New Mexico and all of Utah already 
within the United States; and then there is Cuba, that 
consumes slave labor and life as fast as any one of the 
slaveholding States can supply it; and besides these 
regions, there remains all of Mexico down to the 
Isthmus, The stream of slave labor flowing from so 
small a fountain, and broken into several divergent 
channels will not cover so great a field; and it is rea- 
sonably to be hoped that the part of it nearest to the 
North Pole will be the last to be inundated. But African 
slave emigration is to compete with free emigration of 
white men, and the source of this latter tide is as ample 
as the civilization of the two entire continents. The 
honorable Senator from Delaware mentioned, as if it 
were a startling fact, that twenty thousand European 
immigrants arrived in New-York in one month, Sir, he 
has stated the fact with too much moderation. On my 
return to the capital a day or two ago, I met twelve 
thousand of these emigrants who had arrived in New- 
York on one morning, and who had thronged the 
churches on the following Sabbath, to return thanks for 
deliverance from the perils of the sea, and for their arrival 
in the land, not of Slavery but of Liberty. I also thank 
God for their escape, and for their coming. They are 
now on their way westward, and the news of the passage 
of this bill, preceding them, will speed many of them 
toward Kansas and Nebraska. Such arrivals are not 
extraordinary—they occur almost every week; and the 
immigration from Germany, from Great Britain, and 
from Norway, and from Sweden, during the European 
war, will rise to six or seven hundred thousand souls in 
ayear. And with this tide is to be mingled one rapidly 
swelling f-om Asia and from the islands of the South 
Seas. Alithe immigrants under this bill. as the House 
of Representatives overruling you have ordered, will be 
good, loyal, Liberty-loving, Slavery-fearing citizens. 
Come on, then, gentlemen of the Slave States. Since 
there is no escaping your challenge, I acceptit in behalf 
of the cause of Freedom. We will engage in competition 
for the virgin soil of Kansas, and God give the victory 
to the side which is stronger in numbers as it is in right. 

There ave, however, earnest advocates of this bill, who 
do not expect, and who, I suppose, do not desiie, that 
Slavery shall gain possession of Nebraska. What do 
they expect to gain? ‘The honorable Senator from 
Indiana (Mr, Pettit) says that by thus obliterating the 
Missouri Compromise restriction, they will gain a tubula 
rasa, on which the ‘inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska 
may write whatever they will, This is the great princi- 
ple of the bill, as he understands it. Well, what gain is 
there in that? You obliterate a Constitution of Free- 
dom, If they write a new constitution of freedom, can 
the new be better than the old? If they write a Constitu- 
tion of Slavery, will it not be a worse one? I ask the 
honorable Senator that. But the honorable Senator says 
that the people of Nebraska will have the privilege of 
establishing institutions for themselves, They have now 
the privilege of establishing free institutions. Is it a pri- 
vilege, then, to establish Slavery? Ifso, what a mockery 
are all our Constitutions. which prevent the inhabitants 
from capriciously subverting free institutions and estab- 
lishing institutions of Slavery ! Sir, it is a sophism, a sub- 
tlety, to talk of conferring upon a country, already secure 
in the blessings of Freedom, the power of self-destruction. 

What mankind everywhere want, is not the removal 
of the Constitutions of Freedom which they have, that 
they may make at their pleasure Constitutions of »lavery 
or of Freedom, but the privilege of retaining Constitu- 
tions of Freedom when they already have them, and the 
removal of Constitutions of Slavery when they have 
them, that they may establish Constitutions of Freedom 
in their place. We bold on tenaciously to all existing 
Constitut.ons of Freedom. Who denounces any man for 
diligently adhering to such Constitutions? Who would 
dare to denounce any one for disloyalty to our existing 
Constitutions, if they we. ¢ Constitutions of Despotism aud 
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Slavery? But it is supposed by seme that this principle 
is less important in regard to Kansas and Nebraska than 
as a general one—a general principle applicable to all 
other present and future Territories of the United States. 
Do honorable Senators then indeed suppose they are 
establishing a principle at all? If so, I think they 
egregiously err, whether the principle is either good or 
bad, right er wrong. They are not establishing it, and 
cannot establish it in this way. You subvert one law 
capviciously, by making another law in its place. That 
is all. Will your law have any more weight, authority, 
solemnity, or binding force on future Congresses, than 
the first had? You abregate the law of your predeces- 
sors—cthers will have equal power and equal liberty to 
abrogate yours. You allow no barriers around the old 
law, te protect it from abrogation. You erect none 
around your new law, te stay the hand of future innova- 
tors. els 

Sir, in saying that your new principle will not be 
established by this bill, J reason from obvious, clear, well 
settled principles of human nature, Slavery and Freedom 
are antagonistical elements in this country. The 
founders of the Constitution framed it with a knowledge 
of that antagonism, and suffered it to continue, that it 
might werk out its own ends. There is a commercial 
antagonism, an irrecencilable one, between the systems 
of free labor and slave labor. They have been at war 
with each other ever since the Government was estab- 
lished, and that war is to continue forever. The contest, 
when it ripens between these two antagonistic elements, 
is to be settled somewhere ; it is to be settled in the seat 
of central power, in the Federal Legislature. The Con- 
stitution makes it the duty of the central Government to 
determine questions, as often as they shall arise, in favor 
of one or the other party, and refers the decision of 
them to the majority of the votes in the two Houses of 
Congress. It will come back here, then, in spite of all 
the efforts to escape from it. 

This antagonism must end either in a separation of the 
antagonistic parties—the Slaveholding States and the 
Free States—or, secondly, in the complete establishment 
of the influence of the Slave power over the Free—or 
else, on the other hand, in the establishment of the 
superior influence of Freedom over the interests of 
Slavery. It will not be terminated by a voluntary seces- 
sion of either party. Commercial interests bind the 
Slave States and the Free States together in links of gold 
that are riveted with iron, and they cannot be broken by 
passion or by ambition. Either party will submit to the 
ascendency of the other, rather than yield the commer- 
cial advantages of this Union. Political ties bind the 
Union together—a common necessity, and not merely 
a common necessity, but the common interests of 
empire—of such empire as the world has never before 
seen. The control of the national power is the control 
of the great Western Continent; and the control of this 
continent is to be, in a very few years, the controlling in- 
fluence in the world. Who is there, North, that hates 
Slavery so much, or who, South, that hates emancipa- 
tion so intensely, that he can attempt, with any hope of 
success, to break a Union thus forged and welded to- 
gether? Ihave always heard, with equal pity and dis- 
gust, threats of disunion in the Free States, and similar 
threats in the Slaveholding States. I know that men 
may rave in the heat of passion, and under great politi- 
cal excitement; but I know that when it comes to a ques- 
tion whether this Union shall stand, either with Freedom 
or with Slavery, the masses will uphold it, and it will 
~tand until some inherent vice in its Constitution, not yet 
\isclosed, shall cause its dissolution, Now, entertaining 
hese opinions, there are for me only two alternatives, 
riz. : either to let Slavery gain unlimited sway, or so to 
exert what little power and influence I may have, as to 
secure, if I can, the ultimate predominance of Free- 
dom, . ns 
Sir, I have always said that I should not despond, 
even if this fearful measure should be effected: nor do I 
now despond. Although, reasoning from my present 
convictions, I should not have voted for the compromise 
of 1820, I have labered, in the very spirit of those who 
established it, to save the landmark of Freedom which it 
assigned. I have not spoken irreverently even of the 
compromise of 1850, which, as all men know, I opposed 
earnestly and with diligence. Nevertheless, I have al- 
ways preferred the compromises of the Constitution, and 
have wanted no others. I feared all others, This was a 
leading principle of the great statesman of the South, 
(Mr. Calhoun), Said he: 


“‘T see my way in the Constitution; I cannot in @ com- 
promise. A compromise is butan act of Congress. Itmay be 
overruled atany time. It gives us no security. But the Consti- 
tution is stable. It is a rock on which we can stand, and on 
which we can meet our friends from the non-slaveholding 
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States. Itis a firm and stable ground, on which we can btet- 
ter stand in opposition to fanaticism than on the shifting sands 
of compromise. Let us be done with compromises. Let us 
go back and stand upon the Constitution,” 

I stood upon this ground in 1850, defending Freedom 
upon it as Mr. Calhoun did in defending Slavery. I was 
overruled then, and I have waited since without propos- 
ing to abrogate any compromises, 

It has been no proposition of mine to abrogate them 
now ; but the proposition has come from another quar- 
ter—from an adverse one. It is about to prevail. The 
shifting sands of compromise are passing from under my 
feet, and they are now, without agency of my own, tak- 
ing hold again on the rock of the Constitution. It shall 
be no fault of mine if they do not remain firm. This 
seems to me auspicious of better days and wiser legisla- 
tion, Through all the darkness and gloom of the pre- 
sent hour, bright stars are breaking, that inspire me with 
hope, and excite me to perseverance, They show that 
the day ot compromises has past forever, and that hence- 
forward all great questions between Freedom and 
Slavery legitimately coming here—and none other can 
come—shall be decided, as they ought to be, upon their 
merits, by a fair exercise of legislative power, and not by 
bargains of equivocal prudence, if not of doubtful 
morality. 


Mr. Douglas closed the debate, reiterating 
and enforcing the views set forth in his Report 
already referred to; and at last the vote was 
taken, and the bill passed: Yeas, 87; Nays, 
14; as follows: 


Yeas—For the Kansas;Nebraska bill : 


Messrs, Adams, Hunter, 
Atchison, Johnson, 
Badger, Jones, of Iowa, 
Bayard, Jones, of Tenn., 
Benjamin, Mason, 
Brodhead, Morton, 

Brown, Norris, 

Butler, Pettit, 

Cass, Pratt, 

Clay, of Ala., Rusk, 

Dawson, Sebastian, 

Dixon, Shields, 

Dodge, of Iowa, Slidell, 

Douglas, Stuart, 

Evans, Thompson, of Ky. 

Fitzpatrick, Thomson, of N. J., 

Geyer, Toucey, 

Gwin, Weller, 

. Williams—37, 

Nays—Against the said bill: 

Messrs, Bell, Houston, 
Chase, James, 

Dodge, of Wisc., Seward, 
Fessenden, Smith, 

Fish, Sumner, 
Foot, Wade, 
Hamlin, Walker—14, 


So the bill was passed, and its title declared 
to be ‘An Act to organize the Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas,” and the Senate ad- 
journed over to the Tuesday following. 

In the House, a bill to organize the Territory 
of Nebraska had been noticed on the first day 
of the session, by Mr. John G. Miller, of Mo., 
who introduced it December 22d. 

Jan. 24th.—Mr, Giddings gave notice of a 
bill to organize said Territory. 

Jan. 80.—Mr. Pringle, of N. Y., endeavored 
to have the bill passed at the last session (leav- 
ing the Missouri Restriction intact), reported by 
the Committee on Territories’, but debate arose, 
and his resolution lay over. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Richardson, of Ill., chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, reported a 
bill “To organize the Territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas,” which was read twice and corft- 
mitted. 

Mr. Richardson’s bill was substantially Mr. 
Douglas’s last bill, and was accompanied by no 
report. Mr, English, of Ind., submitted the 
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views of a minority of said Committee on Ter- 
ritories, proposing, without argument, the two 
following amendments : 

1. Amend the section defining the boundary 
of Kansas, so as to make “the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains” the western boundary of 
said Territory. 

2. Strike out of the 14th and 34th sections of 
said bill all after the words ‘‘ United States,” 
and insert in each instance (the one relating to 
Kansas, and the other to Nebraska) as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the people of said Territory, through 
the properly constituted legislative authority, from pass- 
ing such laws, in relation to the institution of Slavery, as 
they may deem best adapted to their locality, and most 
conducive to their happiness and welfare; and so much 
of any existing act of Congress as may oonflict with the 
above right of the people to regulate their domestic 


institutions in their own way, be, and the same is here- 
by, repealed. 


This appears to have been an attempt to give 
practical effect to the doctrine of Squatter 
Sovereignty; but it was not successful. 

May 8th.—On motion of Mr, Richardson, the 
House—Yeas, 109; Nays, 88—resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole, and took up 
the bill (House No, 236) to organize the Terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Kansas, and discussed it 
—Mr. Olds, of Ohio, in the chair. 

On coming out of Committee, Mr. George W. 
Jones, of Tenn., moved that the rules be sus- 
pended so as to enable him to move the print- 
ing of Senate bill (No. 22, passed the Senate as 
aforesaid) and the amendment now pending to 
the House bill. No quorum voted—adjourned. 

May 9th.—This motion prevailed. After de- 
bate in Committee on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
the Committee found itself without a quorum, 
and thereupon rose and reported the fact to the 
House—only 106 Members were found to be 
present. After several fruitless attempts to ad- 
journ, a call was ordered and a quorum ob- 
tained, at 9 p.m. At 10, an adjournment pre- 
vailed. 

May 10th.—Debate in Committee continued. 

May 11th.—Mr. Richardson moved that all 
debate in Committee close to-morrow at noon. 

Mr. English moved a call of the House: Re- 
fused ; Yeas, 88; Nays, 97. 

Mr. Mace moved that Mr. Richardson’s mo- 
tion be laid on the table: Defeated. Yeas, 95; 
Nays 100. 

Mr. Edgerton, of Ohio, moved a call of the 
House. Refused: Yeas, 45; Nays, 80. 

The day was spent in what has come to be 
called “ Filibustering ”—that is, the minority 
moving adjournments, calls of the House, ask- 
ing to be excused from voting, taking appeals, 
etc., ete. In the midst of this, Mr. Richardson 
withdrew his original motion, and moved in- 
stead that the debate in Committee be closed 
in five minutes after the House shall have re- 
sumed it. 

The hour of noon of the 12th having arrived, 
Messrs. Dean and Banks raised points of order 
as to the termination of the legislative day. 
The Speaker decided that the legislative day 
could only be terminated by the adjournment 
of the House, except by constitutional conclu- 
sion of the session. Mr. Banks appealed, but 
at length withdrew his appeal, 
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Finally, at 11} o’clock, p.m., of Friday, 12th, 
after a continuous sitting of thirty-six hours, 
the House, on motion of Mr. Richardson, ad- 
journed. 

May 13th.—The House sat but two hours, 
and effected nothing. 

May 15th.—Mr. Richardson withdrew his de- 
mand for the Previous Question on closing the 
debate, and moved instead that the debate 
close at noon on Friday the 19th instant. This 
he finally modified by substituting Saturday the 
20th ; and in this shape his‘motion prevailed by 
a two-thirds majority—Yeas, 137; Nays, 66— 
the following opponents of the bill voting for 
the motion, namely : 


Mainr.—Thomas J. D. Fuller, Samuel Mayall—2. 
New-HampsHirE.—Geo. W. Kittredge, Geo. W. Mor 
rison—2, 

Massacuuserrs.—Nathaniel P, Banks, jr.—l. 
Connecricur.—Origen 8. Seymour—1. 
New-Yorx.—Gilbert Dean, Charles Hughes—2. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Michael C, Trout—l, 

Ox1o —Alfred P, Edgerton, Harvey H. Johnson, An- 
drew Ellison, William D. Lindsley, Thomas Richey—d, 
Inp1aAna.—Andrew J. Harlan, Daniel Mace—2, 
ILLINoIs.—John Wentworth—1. 

MicHigaAn —David A. Noble, Hestor L. Stevens—2. 
Wisconsin.—John B. Macy—1 

VireinrA.—John 8, Millson—1. 

Total—21. 


Mr. Richardson, having thus got in his reso- 
lution to close the debate, put on the previous 
question again, and the House—Yeas, 113; 
Nays, 59—agreed to close the debate on the 
20th. 

Debate having been closed, the opponents of 
the measure expected to defeat or cripple it by 
moving and taking a vote in Committee on 
various propositions of amendment, kindred to 
those moved and rejected in the Senate ; some 
of which it was believed a majority of the 
House would not choose (or dare) to vote 
down; and, though the names of those voting 
on one side or the other in Committee of the 
Whole are not recorded, yet any proposition 
moved and rejected there, may be renewed in 
the House after taking the bill out of commit- 
tee, and is no longer cut off by the Previous 
Question, as it formerly was. But, when the 
hour for closing debate in Committee had 
arrived, Mr. Alex. H. Stephens moved that the 
enacting clause of the bill be stricken out ; which 
was carried by a rally of the friends of the 
bill, and of course cut off all amendments. The 
bill was thus reported to the House with its 
head off; when, after a long struggle, the 
House refused to agree to the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole—Yeas, (for agreeing) 97 ; 
Nays, 117—bringing the House to a direct vote 
on the engrossment of the bill. 

Mr. Richardson now moved an amendment, 
which was a substitute for the whole bill, being 
substantially the Senate’s bill, with the clause 
admitting aliens, who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens, to the right of suf- 
frage, He thereupon called the Previous Ques- 
tion, which the House sustained—Yeas, 116 ; 
Nays, 90—when the House adopted his amend- 
ment—Yeas, 115; Nays, 95—and proceeded to 
engross the bill—Yeas, 112; Nays, 99—when 
he put on the Previous Question again, and 
passed the bill finally—Yeas, 113 ; Nays. 100— 
as follows: 
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Yras—113. 


FYROM THE FREE STATES. 


Matne.—Moses McDonald—1. 

Niw-Hamesuirne—Harry Hibbard—1, 

Connecricur.—Colin M. Ingersoll—1. 

Vermont.—None. Massacuuserrs.—None, 

Ruopt ISLAND.—None, 

Nuw-York.—Thomas W, Cumming, Francis B, Cut- 
ting, Peter Rowe, John J. Taylor, William M, Tweed, 
Hiram Walbridge, William a Walker, Mike Walsh, Theo, 
R. Westbrook—4, 

PuNNSYLVANIA.—Samuel A. Bridges, John L. Dawson, 
Thomas B, Florence, J. Clancy Jones, William H. Kurtz, 
John MeNair, Asa Packer, John Robbins, jr., Christian 
M. Straub, William H. Witte, Hendrick B. Wright—11. 

Nuw-Jinshy—Samuel Lilly, George Vail—2. 

Outo.—David I. Disney, Krederick W,. Green, Edson 
B, Olds, Wilson Shannon—4, 

InpiANA.—John G. Davis, Cyrus L. Dunham, Norman 
Eddy, William H. English, Thomas A, Hendricks, James 
H, Lane, Smith Miller—7, 

ILuinois,—James ©, Allen, Willis Allen, Wm. A, Rich- 
ardson—8. 

Micuia.N.—Samuel Clark, David Stuart—2. 

Jowa.—Bernhart Henn—1, 

Wisconsin. —Vone. 

CauirorniA,—Milton §, Latham, J. A. McDougall—2, 
Total—44, 


FROM THE SLAVE STATES, 


Druvaware.—George R. Riddle—1. 

MAkYLAND.—William 'T, Hamilton, Henry May, Jacob 
Shower, Joshua Vansant—4. 

Vinainta,—Thomas H. Bayly, Thomas 8. Bocock, John 
8. Caskie, Henry A, Edmundson, Charles J. Faulkner, 
William O. Goode, Zedekiah Kidwell, John Letcher, 
Paulus Powell, William Smith, John F, Snodgrass—11. 


Norra CaroLtina,—William §, Ashe, Burton Craige, 


Thomas L. Clingman, Joim Kerr, Thos. Ruffin, Henry 
M. Shaw—6, 

Sourm OArotinA.—William W. Boyce, President §, 
Brooks, James L, Orr—3. 

Ghorata.—David J. Bailey, Elijah W. Chastain, Alfred 
H. Colquitt, Junius Millyer, Dawid A, Reese, Alex. H. 
Stephens —6. 

ALABAMA.—James Abercrombie, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, James ¥. Dowdell, Sampson W. Harris, George 8. 
Houston, Philip Phillips, William R. Smith—7, 

MississipPi,—William §, Barry, William Barksdale, 
Otho R. Singleton, Daniel B. Wright—4, 

LouistaNa.—William Dunbar, Roland Jones, John Per- 
kins, jr.—3 

Kunrocky.—John 0, Breckinridge, James 8, Ohris- 
man, Leander M. Cow, Olement 8. Hill, John M, Eliot, 
Benj. H. Grey, William Preston, Richard H. Stanton 

T«NNESSeE.—William M, Churchwell, George W. Jones, 
Oharles Ready, Samuel A. Smith, Frederick P, Stanton, 
Yeliw Zollicofer—6. 

Missourt,—Alfred W. Lamb, James J. Lindley, John 
@. Miller, Mordecai Oliver, John 8. Phelps—5. 

AkkAsnas.—Alfred B, Greenwood, Edwin A. Warren—2. 


F¥Loriwa.—Augustus FE. Maxwell—1. 
Texas.—Peter H, Bell, Geo. W. Smyth—2. Total—69. 


Total, Free and Slave States—113. 
Nays—100. 
FREE STATES. 


Maine.—Samuel P. Benson, E. Wilder Farley, Tho- 
mas J. D, Fuller, Samuel Mayall, Jsrael Washburn, jr. 
—5. 

New Hampsnire.—George W, Kittredge, George W. 
Morrison—2, 

Massacuusetts.—Nathaniel P. Banks, jr., Samuel Z. 
Orocker, Aukx. Dw Wirt, Edward Dickinson, J. Wiley 
Edmunds, Thomas D. Eliot, John Z. Goodrich, Oharlos 
W. Upham, Samuel I. Walley, Tappan Wentworth— 
10 


Ruope IsLanp.—Thomas Davis, Benjamin B. Thurston 
—2, 

Connecticut.—Nathan Belcher, James T. Pratt, Origen 
8. Seymour—38. 

Vexmont.—James Meacham, Alvah Sabin, Andrew 
Tracy—s. 

New York.—ITenry Bennett, Davis Carpenter, Gil- 
bert Dean, Caleb Lyon, Reuven H, Fenton, Zhomae 7. 
Flagler, George Hastings, Solomon G. Hawen, Oharles 
Mugues, Daniel T. Jones, Orsanvus B. Matteson, Hdiwin 
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B. Morgan, William Murray, Andrew Oliver, Jared V, 
Peck, Rufus W, Peckham, Bishop Perkins, Benjamin 
Pringle, Russell Sage, George A. Simmons, Gexurt 
Smiru, John Wheeler—z2, 

Ntw-Jiksty.—Alew. O. M. Pennington, Charles Skel- 
ton, Nathan 1, Stratton—8. 

P&NNSYLVANIA.—Joseph R. Chandler, Carlton B, Cur- 
tis, John Dick, Augustus Drum, William Everhart, 
James Gamble, Galusha A, Grow, Jsuac HE Liester, 
Thomas M. Lowe, John McCulloch, Ner Middleswarth, 
David Ritchie, Samuel L. Russell, Michael C. Trout— 
14, 

Oun1o,—Hdward Bail, Lewis D. Campbell, Alfred P. 
Edgerton, Andrew Kilison, JosHua R. Gipvinas, Aaron 
Harlan, John Scott Harrison, HW, UH, Johnson, William 
D. Lindsey, M. H. Nichols, ‘thomas Richey, William R. 
Sapp, Andrew Stuart, John L. Taylor, Epwarp WapDk 
—15, 

INDIANA.—Andrew J. Harlan, Daniel Mace, Samuel 
W. Parker—3. 

ILLinois.—James Know, Jesse O. Norton, Elitu B. 
Washburne, John Wentworth, Richard Yates—5. 

MicuIGAN.—David A, Noble, Hestor L, Stevens—2. 

Wisconsin. —Benjamin ©. Eastman, Daniel Wells, jr.— 


Towa.—WNone. 


CaLivornia.—None, Total—91. 


SOUTHBRN STATES, 


Viroeinta,—John 8, Millson—1. 

Nort Carouina.—LRichard 0. Puryear, Sion HZ. 
Rogers—2. 4 

TeNnessee.—Robert M. Bugg, Willicam Oullom Emer- 
son Etheridge, Nathaniel G. Taylor—4. 

Louistana.— Theodore G. Humt—. 

Missourt.—Thomas H, Benton—1. 

OrHeER SouruKrn Stares,—None, Total—9. 


Total, Free and Slave States—100. 


Absent, or not voling—21. 


N, ENGLAND Sratus.— William Appleton, of Mass.—1, 
New-York,— Geo. W. Chase, James Maurice—2. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—WNone. 

Nuw-Jersey.—None. 

Ou1o.—George Bliss, Moses B. Corwin—2. 
ILLINois.—Wm, H. Bissell—1. 

CaLtrornIA.— None, , : 
InDIANA.—Eben M, Chamberlain—1, 
Micuiagan.—Wone. 

Iowa.—John P. Cook—1. 

Wisconsin.—John B, Macy—1, 


Total from Free States—9. : 
MaryLann.—Joln R. Franklin, Augustus R. Sollers 


VirGiInta.—Fayette McMullen—1. 

Nortu CaroLtina.—WVone. 

Devawars.—None. 

Sourn Carotina.—Wm, Aiken, Lawrence M. Keitt, 
John McQueen—8, 

Gvorcia,—Wm. B, W. Dent, James L, Seward—2. 

ALABAMA.—~WVone. 

Mississipr1.— Wiley P, Harris—1. 

Kentucky.—Linn Boyd, (Speaker,) Presley Hwing—2. 

Missour1.—Samuel Caruthers—1. 

ARKANSAS.—None, Frormpa.—None, 

Trexas.—NVone. 'lHNNESSEE.—None. 

Lovis1ana.—JNone, 


Total from Slave States—12, 


Whigs in Italics, 
Democrats in Roman. 

May 28d—The bill being thus sent to the 
Senate (not as a Senate but as a House bill), 
was sent at once to the Committee of the Whole, 
and there briefly considered. ; 

May 24th—Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, moved 
to strike out the clause in section 5, which ex- 
tends the right of suffrage to 
those who shall have declared on oath their inten- 
tion to become such, [citizens] and shall have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
the provisions of this act, 

Negatived—Yeas: Bayard, Bell, Brodhead, 
Brown, Clayton, Pearce, and Thompson of 
Kentucky. Nays, 41. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 


Abolitionists in SMALL CAPITALS, 
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for a third reading—Yeas, 35; Nays, 18, as|(Dec. 31st) his Annual Message, and next (Jan. 


follows : 
Yeas—FYor Engrossing 


Messrs, Atchison, Mo.. 
Budger, N. C., 
Benjamin, La., 
Brodhead, Pa., 
Brown, Miss , 
Butler, S. C., 
Cass, Mich., 
Clay, Ala., 
Dawson, Ga., 
Douglas, Il., 
¥itzpatrick, Ala., 
Gwin, Cal., 
Hunter, Va., 
Johnson, Ark., 
Jonés, Lowa, 
Jones, Tenn., Weller, Cal., 
Mallory, Fla., Williams, N. H., 
Wright, N.. J.,—35. 


Nays—Against Engrossing : 
Messrs. Allen, R. I., GILLETTE, Ct., 
Bell, Tenn., Hamlin, Me., 
Cuask, Ohio, James, R. L., 
Clayton, Del., Seward, N. Y., 
Fish, N. Y., SUMNER, Mass., 
Foot, Vt., Wade, Ohio, 
Walker, Wis.—13. 

Democrats in Roman; Whigs in Jtalics ; Free Demo- 
Crats in SMALL Caps, 

The bill was then passed without further 
division, and, being approved by the President, 
became alaw. The clause in the 14th section, 
which repealed the Missouri Compromise, with 
the Badger proviso, is as follows: 

That the Constitution and all the laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the 
same force and effect within the said territory of Ne- 
braska, as elsewhere within the United States, except the 
eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, approved March sixth, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, which being inconsistent with the 
principles of non-intervention by Congress with Slavery 
in the States and Territories, as recognized by the legisla- 
tion of eighteen hundred and fifty, commonly called the 
Compromise Measures, is hereby declared inoperative 
and void; it being the true intent and meaning of this 
act not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people there- 
of perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; Provided, That nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed to revive or put in force 
any law or regulation which may have existed prior to 
the act of sixth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty, 
either protecting, establishing, prohibiting or abolishing 
Slavery. 

Dee. 3, 1855.—The XXXIVth Congress con- 
vened at the Capitol, in Washington.—Jesse D. 
Bright, of Ind., holding over as President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in place of Vice-Presi- 
dent William R. King, of Alabama, deceased. 
A quorum of either House was found to be 


present. 

But the House found itself unable to organize 
by the choice of a Speaker, until after an un- 
precedented struggle of nine weeks’ duration. 
Finally, on Saturday, Feb. 20, 1856, the plu- 
rality-rule was adopted—Yeas, 113; Nays, 104 
—and the House proceeded under it to its one 
hundred and thirty-third ballot for speaker, 
when Nathaniel P. Banks, jr. (anti-Nebraska) 
of Massachusetts, was chosen, having 1038 
votes to 100, for William Aiken, of South Caro- 
lina. Eleven votes scattered on other persons 
did not count against a choice. It was there- 
fore resolved—Yeas, 155; Nays, 40—that Mr. 
Banks was duly elected Speaker. 

But, during the pendency of this election, the 
President had transmitted to both Houses, first 


Mason, Va.,, 
Morton, Fla., 
Norris, N. H., 
Pearce, Md., 
Pettit, Ind., 
Pratt, Ma., 
Rusk, Texas, 
Sebastian, Ark., 
Shields, Ill., 
Slidell, La., 
Stuart, Mich., 
Thompson, Ky., 
Thomson, N. J., 
Toombs, Ga., 
Toucey, Ct., 
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24th) a special message with regard to the con- 
dition of Kansas, in which he thus alludes to 
those who think Slavery not the best institutio: 
to make a prosperous and happy State, and to 
those who opposed the repeal of the Missour: 
restriction : 


This interference, in so far as concerns its primary 
causes and its immediate commencement, was one of the 
incidents of that pernicious agitation on the subject of 
the condition of the colored persons held to service i: 
some of the States, which has so long disturbed the r:- 
pose of our country, and excited individuals, otherwis« 
patriotic and law-abiding, to toil with misdirected zeni 
in the attempt to propagate their social theories by the 
perversion and abuse of the powers of Congress. 

The persons and parties whom the tenor of the act 
to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kans:as 
thwarted in the endeavor to impose, through the agency 
of Congress, their particular views of social organizi- 
tion on the people of the future new States, now per- 
ceiving that the policy of leaving the inhabitants of eaci: 
State to judge for themselves in this respect was ineradi- 
cably rooted in the convictions of the people of tl: 
Union, then had recourse, in the pursuit of their genera: 
object, to the extraordinary measure of propagandi- 
colonization of the Territory of Kansas, to prevent tlic 
free and natural action of its inhabitants in its interna! 
organization and thus to anticipate or to force the deter- 
mination of that question in this inchoate State. 


The President makes the following refer- 
ence to the action of the people of Kansas, 
who, claiming the right *‘ peaceably to assein- 
ble and petition for a redress of grievances, ’ 
did so assemble, and sent a petition to Con- 
gress, to permit them to form a State Goveri- 
ment, with the Constitution submitted : 


Following upon this movement was another anv 
more important one of the same general charactr 
Persons confessedly not constituting the body politic, « 
all the inhabitants, but merely a party of the inhabitan. - 
and without law, have undertaken to summon ua conve: 
tion for the purpose of transforming the Territory iniv 
State, and have framed a constitution, adopted it, ane 
under it elected a governor and other officers, and a 
representative to Congress, 


March 12.—In Senate, Mr. Douglas, of Ili- 
nois, from the Committee on Territories, made 
a report on matters relating to Kansas affair-, 
in which he says: 


The act of Congress for the organization o the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska, was designed to coi 
form to the spirit and letter of the Federal Coustitutio:.. 
by preserving and maintaining the fundamental princip! 
of equality among all the States of the Union, notwith- 
standing the restriction contained in the 8th section «! 
the act of March 6, 1820, (preparatory to the admission 
of Missouri into the Union,) which assumed to deny « 
the people forever the right to settle the qhestion oi 
Slavery for themselves, provided they should make thew 
homes and organize States north of thirty-six degr «- 
and thirty minutes north latitude, Conforming to th. 
cardinal principles of State equality and self-govern- 
ment, in obedience to the Constitution, the Mansa - 
Nebraska act declared, in the precise language of tie 
Compromise Measures of 1850, that, ‘* when admitted as 
a State, the said Territory, or any portion of the san«, 
shall be received into the Union, with or without Slavery 
as their constitutions may prescribe at the time of their 
admission,” 


He then refers to the formation of the ‘ Emi- 
grant Aid Company,”* which had been organ 
ized on the principle of ‘State equality” by 
the people of Massachusetts. This proceeding 
he calls ‘‘a perversion of the plain provisions ” 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act—that the only 


* “The Emigrant Aid Company,’ with five millions dollars, 
to which Mr. Douglas alludes, and from the existence of which 
he makes a special plea for the Border Ruflians, was 
never organized: See Report of Special Commiltee of Con- 
gress, (page 100.) 
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kind of lawful emigration was ‘such as has 
tilled up our new States and Territories, when 
each individual has gone on his own account, 
to improve his condition and that of his 
family.” The report then states that the peo- 
ple of Missouri were greatly alarmed at the 
rapid filling up of Kansas by people opposed to 
Slavery—that this might endanger the exist- 
ence of Slavery in Missouri—and that, as the 
people of Missouri had a right to defend their 
own institutions, they might properly resist the 
formation of an Anti-Slavery State in their 
neighborhood. The report continues: 


For the successful prosecution of such a scheme, the Mis- 
sourians who lived in the immediate vicinity possessed pe- 
culiar advantages over their rivals from the more remote 
portions of the Union. Each family could send one of its 
members across the line to mark out his claim, erect a 
cabin, and put in a small crop, sufficient to give him as 
valid a right to be deemed an actual settler and qualified 
voter as those who were being imported by the Emigrant 
Aid Societies. In an unoccupied Territory, where the lands 
have not been surveyed, and where there were no marks 
or lines to indicate the boundaries of sections and quarter- 
sections, and where no legal title could be had until after 
the surveys should be made, disputes, quarrels, violence, 
and bloodshed might have been expected as the natural 
and inevitable consequences of such extraordinary systems 
of emigration, which divided and arrayed the settlers into 
two great hostile parties, each having an inducement to 
claim more than was his right, in order to hold it for some 
new-comer of his own party, and at the same time prevent 
persons belonging to the opposite party from settling in the 
neighborhood. As a result of this state of things, the 
great mass of emigrants from the northwest and from 
other States who went there on their own account, with no 
other object, and influenced by no other motives than to 
improve their condition and secure good homes for their 
families, were compelled to array themselves under the 
banner of one of these hostile parties, in order to insure pro- 
tection to themselves and their claims against the aggress- 
ions and violence of the other, 


On the 29th of November, 1854, the first elec- 
tion in the Territory was held for a delegate to 
Congress. This was a very short time after the 
urrival of the Free State emigrants in suffi- 
cient bodies to protect themselves. At this 
election, according to the returns, J. W. Whit- 
field had received 2,268 votes; other persons, 
575. Whitfield, of course, received the Gover- 
nor’s certificate, but great dissatisfaction was 
expressed by the Free State settlers, charging 
that many of the votes received: by Whitfield 
were given by men living in Missouri; and it 
afterward appeared that at the time of the first 
election there were but 1,114 legal voters in the 
Territory. Nevertheless, the report continues: 


Certain it is, that there could not have been a system of 
fraud and violence such as has been charged by the agents 
and supporters of the emigrant aid societies, unless the 
Governor and judges of election were parties to it; and 
your committee are not prepared to assume a fact so dis- 
reputable to them, and so improbable upon the state of 
facts presented, without specific charges and direct proof. 
In the absence of all proof and probable truth, the charge 
that the Missourians had invaded the Territory and con- 
trolled the congressional election by fraud and violence 
was circulated throughout the Free States, and made the 
basis of the most inflammatory appeals to all men opposed 
to the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act to emigrate 
or send emigrants to Kansas, for the purpose of repelling 
the invaders, and assisting their friends who were then in 
the Territory in putting down the slave-power, and prohi- 
biting Slavery in Kansas, with the view of making it a 
Free State. Exaggerated accounts of the large number 
of emigrants on their way under the arf&pices of the emi- 
grant aid companies, with the view of controlling the elec- 
tion for members of the Territorial Legislature, which was 
to take place on the 80th of March, 1855, were published 
and circulated, These accounts, being republished and be- 
lieved in Missouri, where the excitement had already been 
inflamed to a fearful intensity, induced a corresponding 
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effort to send at least an equal number, to counteract the 
apprehended result of the new importation. 


The report then gives a history of the Legisla- 
ture elected March 30th, 1855, its removal from 
Pawnee City to the Shawnee Mission, its subse- 
quent quarrel with Gov. Reeder, and continues: 


A few days after, Governor Reeder dissolved his official 
relations with the legislature, on account of the removal 
of the seat of government, and while that body was still 
in session, a meeting was called by ‘‘many voters,”’ to as- 
semble at Lawrence, on the 14th or 15th of August, 1855, 
“to take into consideration the propriety of calling a Ter- 
ritorial Convention, preliminary to the formation of a State 
Government, and other subjects of public interest.’ At 
that meeting, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted with but one dissenting voice: 

“ Whereas, the people of Kansas Territory have been since 
the settlement, and now are, without any law-making power ; 
therefore 

“* Be it resolved, That we, the people of Kansas Territorygin 
mass meeting assembled, irrespective of party distinctions, in- 
fluenced by acommon necessity, and greatly desirous of pro- 
moting the common good, do hereby call upon and request all 
bona fide citizens of Kansas Territory, of whatever political 
views and predilections, to consult together in their respective 
election districts, and in mass convention or otherwise, elect 
three delegates for each representative in the legislative as- 
sembly, by proclamation of Governor Reeder of date 10th 
March, 1855 ; said delegates to assembly in convention at the 
town of Topeka, on the 19th day of September, 1855, then and 
there to consider and determine upon all subjects of public in- 
terest, and particularly upon that having reference to the 
speedy formation of a State Constitution, with an intention of 
an immediate application to be admitted as a State into the 
Union of the United States of America.”’ 

This meeting, so far as your Committee have been able 
to ascertain, was the first step in that series of proceedings 
which resulted in the adoption of a Constitution and State 
Government, to be put in operation on the 4th of the pre- 
sent month, in subversion of the Territorial Government 
established under the authority of Congress. The right to 
set up the State Government in defiance of the constitu- 
ted authorities of the Territory, is based on the assumption 
‘that the people of Kansas Territory have been since its 
settlement, and now are, without any law-making power ;” 
in the face of the well-known fact, that the Territorial Le- 
gislature was then in session, in pursuance of the pro- 
clamation of Governor Reeder, and the organic law of the 
Territory. 


The report then proceeds to narrate the cir- 
cumstances attending the formation of a State 
Government in Michigan, Arkansas, Florida and 
California, and states that “in every instance 
the proceeding has originated with, and been 
conducted in subordination to, the authority of 
the local governments established or recognized 
by the Government of the United States.” It 
then refers to the case of the effort to change 
the organic law, made in Rhode Island some 
years ago, from which it says the ‘‘ insurgents” 
(as the Free-State party in Kansas is . called) 
‘can derive no aid or comfort.” 

The following concludes the Report; the 
words in Italics below perhaps explain in what 
sense the people of a Territory are “perfectly free 
to form their own institutions, in their own way :” 


Without deeming it necessary to express any opinion on 
this occasion, in reference to the merits of that contro- 
versy, Saino 3 to Rhode Island,] it is evident that the 
principles upon which it was conducted are not involved 
in the revolutionary struggle now going on in Kansas ; for 
the reason, that the sovereignty of a Territory remains 
in abeyance, suspended in the United States, in trust 
Jor the people, until they shall be admitted into the 
Union as a State. In the meantime, they are entitled 
to enjoy and ewercise all the privileges und rights of 
self-government, in subordination to the Constitution 
of the United States, and in obedience to their organic 
law passed by Congress in pursuance of that instru- 
ment. These rights and privileges are all derived from 
the Constitution, through the act of Congress, and must be 
exercised and enjoyed in subjection to all the limitations 
and restrictions which that Constitution imposes. Hence, 
it is clear that the people of the Territory have no inherent 
sovereign right, under the Constitution of the United States. 
to annul the laws and resist the authority of the Territorial 
government which Congress has established in obedience 
to the Constitution, 
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In tracing, step by step, the origin and history of these 
Kansas difficulties, your Committee have been profoundly 
impressed with the significant fact, that each one has re- 
sulted from an attempt to violate or circumvent the prin- 
ciples and provisions of the act.of Congress for the organ- 
ization of Kansas and Nebraska. The leading idea and 
fundamental principle of the Kansas-Nebraska act, as ex- 
pressed in the law itself, was to leave the actual set- 
wers and bonayide inhabitants of each Territory 
“perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States,» While this is declared 
to be the “true intent and meaning of the act,” those 
who were opposed to allowing the people of the Territory, 
preparatory to their admission into the Union as a State, 
to decide the Slavery question for themselves, failing to 
accomplish their purpose in the halls of Congress, and un- 
der the authority of the Constitution, immediately resorted, 
in their respective States, to unusual and extraordinary 
means to control the political destinies and shape the do- 
mestic institutions of Kansas, in defiance of the wishes, 
and regardless of the rights, of the people of that Terri- 
tory, as guaranteed by their organic law. Combinations, 
in one section of the Union, to stimulate an unnatural and 
false system of emigration, with the view of controlling 
the elections, and forcing the domestic institutions of the 
Territory to assimilate to those of the non-slaveholding 
States, were followed, as might have been foreseen, by the 
use of similar means in the slaveholding States, to pro- 
duce directly the opposite result. To these causes, and to 
these alone, in the opimion of your Committee, may be 
traced the origin and progress of all the controversies and 
disturbances with which Kansas is now convulsed, 

If these unfortunate troubles have resulted, as natural 
consequences, from unauthorized and improper schemes 
of foreign interference with the internal affairs and domes- 
tic concerns of the Territory, it is apparent that the remedy 
must be sought in a strict adherence to the principles and 
rigid enforcement of the provisions of the organic law. 
In this connection, your Committee feel sincere satisfaction 
in commending the messages and proclamation of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, in which we have the gratify- 
ing assurance that the supremacy of the laws will be main- 
tained ; that rebellion will be crushed; that insurrec- 
tion will be suppressed; that aggressive intrusion for the 
purpose of deciding elections, or any other purpose, will 
be repelled; that unauthorized intermeddling in the local 
concerns of the Territory, both from adjoining and distant 
States, will be prevented; that the federal and local laws 
will be vindicated against all attempts at organized resist- 
ance; and that the people of the Territory will be pro- 
tected in the establishment of their own institutions, undis- 
turbed by encroachments from without, and in the full en- 
joyment of the rights of self-government assured to them 
by the Constitution and the organic law. 

In view of these assurances, given under the conviction 
that the existing laws confer all the authority necessary to 
the performance of these important duties, and that the 
whole available force of the United States will be exerted 
to the extent required for their performance, your Com- 
mittee repose in entire confidence that peace, and security, 
and law, will prevail in Kansas. If any further evidence 
were necessary to prove that all the collisions and difficul- 
ties in Kansas have been produced by the schemes of for- 
eign interference which have been developed in this re- 
port, in violation of the principles and in evasion of the 
provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska act, it may be found in 
the fact that in Nebraska, to which the emigrant-aid socie- 
ties did not extend their operations, and into which the 
stream of emigration was permitted to flow in its usual 
and natural channels, nothing has occurred to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the Territory, while the principle of 
self-government, in obedience to the Constitution, has had 
fair play, and is quietly working out its legitimate results. 

It now only remains for your Committee to respond to 
the two specific recommendations of the President, in his 
special message. They are as follows: 


“This, it seems to me, can be best accomplished by provid- 
ing that, when the inhabitants of Kansas may desire it, and 
shall be of suflicient numbers to constitute a Siate, a eonven- 
tion of delegates, duly elected by the qualified voters, shall 
assemble to frame a Constitution, and thus prepare, through 
regular and lawful means, for its admission into the Union as 
a State. I respectfully recommend the enactment of a law to 
that effect. 

‘““T recommend, also, that a special appropriation be made 
to defray any expense which may become requisite in the 
execution of the laws, or the maintenance of public order in 
the Territory of Kansas.” 


In compliance with the first recommendation, your Com- 
mittee ask leave to report a bill authorizing the Legislature 
of the Territory to provide by law for the election of dele- 
gates by the people, and the assembling of a Convention 
to form a Constitution and State Government preparatory 
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to their admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, so soon as it shall appear, by a census 
to be taken under the direction of the Governor, by the 
authority of the Legislature, that the Territory contains 
ninety-three thousand, four hundred and twenty inhabi- 
tants—that being the number required by the present ratio 
of representation for amember of Congress. 

If compliance with the other recommendation, your 
Committee propose to offer to the appropriation bill an 
amendment appropriating such sum as shall be found ne- 
cessary, by the estimates to be obtained, for the purpose 
indicated in the recommendation of the President. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to the Senate by 
your Committee. 


Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, the Republican 
member of same Committee, submitted a mi- 
nority report, in which he says: 


Thirteen of the present prosperous States of this Union 
passed through the period of apprenticeship or pupilage 
of territorial training, under the guardianship of Congress, 
preparatory to assuming their proud rank of manhood 
as sovereign and independent States. This period of 
their pupilage was, in every case, a period of the good offi- 
ces of parent and child, in the kind relationship sustained 
between the National and the Territorial Government, 
and may be remembered with feelings of gratitude and 
pride. We have fallen on different times. A territory of 
our government is now convulsed with violence and dis- 
cord, and the whole family of our nation is in a state of 
excitement and anxiety. The National Executive power 
is put in motion, the army in requisition, and Congress is 
invoked for interference. 

In this case, as in all others of difficulty, it becomes ne- 
cessary to inquire what is the true cawse of existing trou- 
ble, in order to apply effectual cure. It isbut a temporary 
palliative to deal with the external and more obvious mani- 
festations and developments, while the real, procuring 
cause lies unattended to, and uncorrected, and unre- 
moved. 

It is said that organized opposition to law exists in Kan- 
sas. That, if existing, may probably be suppressed by the 
President, by the use of the army, and so, too, may inva- 
sions by armed bodies from Missouri, if the Executive be 
sincere in its efforts; but when this is done, while the cause 
of trouble remains, the results will continue with renewed 
and increased developments of danger. 

Let us, then, look fairly and undisguisedly at this sub- 
ject, in its true character and history. Wherein does this 
Kansas Territory differ from all our other Territories which 
have been so peacefully and successfully carried through, 
and been developed into the manhood of independent 
States? Can that difference account for existing trou- 
bles? Can that difference, as a cause of trouble, be re- 
moved? 

The first and great point of difference between the Ter- 
ritorial government of Kansas and that of the thirteen 
Territorial governments before mentioned, consists in the 
subject of Slavery—the undoubted cause of present 
trouble, y 

The action of Congress in relation to all these thirteen 
Territories was conducted ona uniform and prudent 
principle, to wit: To settle, by a clear provision, the 
law in relation to the subject of Slavery to be opera- 
tive in the Territory, while it remained such; not 
leaving it in any one of those cases to be a subject of con- 
troversy within the same, while in the plastic gristle of its 
youth. This was done by-Congress in the exercise of the 
same power which molded the form of their organic laws, 
and appointed their executive and judiciary, and some- 
times their legislative officers ; it was the power provided 
in the Constitution, in these words: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.” Settling the subject of Slavery 
while the country remained a Territory, was no higher ex- 
ercise of power in Congress, than the regulation of the func- 
tions of the territorial government, and actually appointing 
its principal functionaries. This practice commenced with 
this National Government, and was continued, with unin- 
terrupted uniformity, for more than siwty years. This 
patcatioa! contemporaneous construction of the constitu- 
tional power of this government is too clear to leave 
room for doubt, or opportunity for skepticism. The peace, 
prosperity, and suecess which attended this course, and 
the results which have ensued, in the formation and ad- 
mission of the thirteen States therefrom, are most conclu- 
sive and satisfactory evidence, also, of the wisdom and 
prudence with which this power was ewercised. Deluded 
must be that people who, in the pursuit of plausible theo- 
ries, become deaf to the lessons, and blind to the resulty 
of their own experience, 
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Let us next inquire by what rule of uniformity Congress 
was governed, in the exercise of this power of determining 
the condition of each Territory as to Slavery, while remain- 
ing a Territory, as manifested in those thirteen instances. 
An examination of our history will show that this was not 
done from time to time by agitation and local or party 
triumphs in Congress, The rule pursued was uniform and 
clear; and, whoever may have lost by it, peace ands pros- 
perity have been gained. That rule was this: 

Where Slavery was actually existing in a country to any 
considerable or general extent, it was (though somewhat 
modified as to further importation in some instances, as 1n 
Mississippi and Orleans Territories) suffered to remain. 
The fact that it had been taken and existed there, was 
taken as an indication of its adaptation and local utility. 
Where Slavery did not in fact exist to any appreciable ex- 
tent, the same was, by Congress, expressly prohibited ; so 
that in either case the country wassettled up without diffi- 
culty or doubt as to the character of its institutions. In no 
instance was this difficult and disturbing subject left to the 
people who had and who might settle in the Territory, to 
be there an everlasting bone of contention, so long as the 
Territorial government should continue. It was ever re- 
garded, too, as a subject in which the whole country had 
an interest, and, therefore, improper for local legislation. 

And though, whenever the people of a Territory come to 
form their own organic law, as an independent State, they 
would, either before or after their admission as a State, 
form and mold their institutions, as a Sovereign State, in 
their own way, yet it must be expected, and has always 
proved true, that the State has taken the character her 
pupilage has prepared her for, as well in respect to Slavery 
as in other respects. Hence, six of the thirteen States are 
Free States, because Slavery was prohibited in them by 
Congress, while Territories, to wit: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, Seven of the thirteen 
are slaveholding States, because Slavery was allowed in 
them by Congress while they were Territories, to wit: Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Missouri. 

On the 6th of March, a.p. 1820, was passed by Con- 
gress the act preparatory to the admission of the Scate of 
Missouri into the Union. Much controversy and discus- 
sion arose on the question whether a prohibition of 
Slavery within said State should be inserted, and it re- 
sulted in this: that said State should be admitted without 
such prohibition, but that Slavery should be forever pro- 
hibited in the rest of that country ceded to us by France 
lying north of 86° 80’ north latitude, and it was so done. 
Yhis contract is known as the Afissowrt Compromise. 
Under this arrangement, Missouri was admitted as a 
slaveholding State, the same having been a slaveholding 
Territory. Arkansas, south of the line, was formed into 
a Territory, and Slavery allowed therein, and afterward 
admitted as a slaveholding State. Iowa was made a 
Territory north of the line, and, under the operation of 
the law, was settled up without slaves, and admitted as a 
free State. The country now making the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, in 1820, was almost or entirely 
uninhabited, and lay north of said line, and whatever 
settlers entered the same before 1854, did so under that 
law, forever forbidding Slavery therein. 

In 1854, Congress passed an act establishing two new 
Territories—Nebraska and Kansas—in this region of 
country, where Slavery had been prohibited for more 
than thirty years; and, instead of leaving said law against 
Slavery in operation, or prohibiting or expressly allowing 
or establishing Slavery, Congress left the subject in said 
Territories, to be discussed, agitated, and legislated on, 
from time to time, and the elections in said Territories to 
be conducted with reference to that subject, from year to 
year, so Jong as they should remain Territories ; for, 
whatever laws might be passed by the Territorial legisla- 
tures on this subject, must be subject to change or repeal 
by those of the succeeding years. In most former Terri- 
torial governments, it was provided by law that their 
laws were subject to the revision of Congress, so that 
they would be made with caution. In these Territories, 
that was omitted. 

Yhe provision in relation to Slavery in Nebraska and 
IXansas is as follows: * The eighth section of the act pre- 
paratory to the admission of Missouri into the Union 
(which being inconsistent with the princtple of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with Slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories, as required by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the Compromise Measures) is hereby declared 
inoperative and void; it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate Slavery into said Ter- 
ritory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave 
the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
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revive or put in force any law or regulation which may 
have existed prior to the act of 6 March, 1820, either pro- 
tecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing Slavery.” 

Thus it was promulgated to the people of this whole 
country that here was a clear field for competition—an 
open course for the race of rivalship; the goal of which 
was, the ultimate establishment of a sovereign State; and 
the prize, the reward of everlasting liberty and its instiiu- 
tions on the one hand, or the perpetuity of Slavery and 
its concomitants on the other. It is the obvious duty of 
this government, while this law continues, to see ihis 
manifesto faithfully, and honorably, and honestly per- 
formed, even though its particular supporters may sve 
cause of a result unfavorable to their hopes, 

It is further to be observed that, in the performance of 
this novel experiment, it was provided that all white 
men who became inhabitants in Kansas were entitled to 
vote without regard to their time of residence, usually 
provided in other Territories. Nor was this right of 
voting confined to American citizens, but included all 
such aliens as had declared, or would declare, on oath, 
their intention to become citizens. Thus was the procla- 
mation to the world to become inhabitants of Kansas, and 
enlist in this great enterprise, by the force of numbers, 
by vote, to decide for it the great question. Was it to be 
expected that this great proclamation for the political 
tournament would be listened to with indifference and 
apathy? Was it prepared and presented in that spirit ? 
Did it relate to a subject on which the people were cool 
or indifferent? A large part of the people of this country 
look on domestic Slavery as ‘‘ only evil, and that con- 
tinually,” alike to master and to slave, and to the com- 
munity; to be left alone to the management or enjoy- 
ment of the people of the States where it exists, but not 
to be extended, more especially as it gives, or may give, 
political supremacy to a minority of the people of this 
country in the United States government. On the other 
hand, many of the people of another part of the United 
States regard Slavery, if not in the abstract a blessing, at 
least as now existing, a condition of society best for 
both white and black, while they exist together; while 
others regard it as no evil, but as the highest state of 
social condition, These consider that they cannot, with 
safety to their interests, permit political ascendency to 
be largely in the hands of those unfriendly to this pecu- 
liar institution. From these conflicting views, long and 
violent has been the controversy, and experience seems 
to show itinterminable. . . . . 

A succinct statement of the exercise and progress of 
the material events in Kansas is this: After the passage 
of this law, establishing the Territory of Kansas, a large 
body of settlers rapidly entered into said Territory with a 
view to permanent inhabitancy therein. Most of these 
were from the Free States of the West and North, who 
prebably intended by their votes and influence to estab- 
lish there a Free State, agreeably to the law which invited 
them. Some part of those from the Northern States had 
been encouraged and aided in this enterprise by the 
Emigrant Aid Society formed in Massachusetts, which 
put forth some exertions in this laudable object, by open 
and public measures, in providing facilities for transpor- 
tation to all peaceable citizens who desired to become per- 
manent settlers in said Territory, and providing there- 
in hotels, mills, etc., for the public accommodation ofthat 
new country. : ? 

The Governor of Kansas, having, in pursuance of law, 
divided the territory into districts, and procured a census 
thereof, issued his proclamation for the election of a 
Legislative Assembly therein, to take place on the Sith 
day of March, 1855, and directed how the same should 
be conducted, and the returns made to him agreeable to 
the law establishing said Territory. On the day of election, 
large bodies of armed men from the State of Missouri, 
appeared at the polls in most of the districts, and, by 
most violent and tumultuous carriage and demeanor, 
overawed the defenseless inhabitants, and by their own 
votes elected a large majority of the members of both 
Houses of said Assembly. On the returns of said eleo- 
tion being made to the Governor, protests and objections 
were made to him in relation to a part of said districts ; 
and as to them, he set aside such, and such only, as by 
the returns. appeared to be bad. In relation to others, 
covering, in all, a majority of the two Houses, equally 
Vicious in fact, but apparently good by formal returns, 
the inhabitants thereof, borne down by said violence and 
intimidation, scattered and discouraged, and laboring 
under apprehensions of personal violence, refrained and 
desisted from presenting any protest to the Governor in 
relation thereto; and he, then uninformed in relation 
thereto, issued certificates to the members who appear«id 
by said formal returns to have been elected, 

In relation to those districts which the Governor so set 
aside, orders w3re by him issued for new elections. In 
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sne of these districts, the same proceedings were repeated 
by men from Missouri, and in others not, and certificates 
were issued to the persons elected. 

This legislative assembly, so elected, assembled at Paw- 
nee, on the second day of July, 1855, that being the time 
and place for holding said meeting, as fixed by the Gov- 
ernor, by authority of law. On assembling, the said 
houses proceeded to set aside and reject those members 
so elected on said second election, except in the district 
where the men from Missouri had, at said election, chosen 
the same persons they had elected at the said first election, 
and they admitted all of the said first-elected members. 

A legislative assembly, so created by military force, 
by a foreign invasion, in violation of the organic law, was 
but ausurpation. No act of its own, no actor neglect of 
“he Governor, could legalize or sanctify it. Its own 
decisions as to its own legality are like its laws, but the 
fruits of its own usurpation, which no Governor could 
legitimate. . 2... 

The people of Kansas, thus invaded, subdued, oppressed 
and insulted, seeing their Territorial Government (such 
only in form) perverted into an engine to crush them in 
the dust, and to defeat and destroy the professed object 
of their organic law, by depriving them of the “* perfect 
Jreedom” therein provided ; and finding no ground to 
hope for rights in that organization, they proceeded, 
under the guaranty of the United States Constitution, 
“‘ peaceably to assemble to petition the Government for 
the redress of (their) grievances.”” They saw no earthly 
source of relief but in the formation of a State Govern- 
ment by the people, and the acceptance and ratification 
thereof by Congress. 

It is true that, in several instances in our political his- 
tory, the people of a Territory have been authorized by 
an act of Congress toforma State Constitution, and, 
after so doing, were admitted by Congress. It is quite 
obvious that no such authority could be given by the act 
of the Territorial Government. That clearly has no 
power to create another Government, paramount to it- 
self. Itis equally true that, in numerous instances in 
our history, the people of a Territory have, without any 
previous act of Congress, proceeded to calla Convention 
of the people by their delegates ; have formed a State Con- 
stitution, which has been adopted by the people, and a 
State Legislature assembled under it, and chosen Senators 
to Congress, and then have presented said Constitution 
to Congress, which has approved the same, and received 
the Senators and members of Congress who were chosen 
under it before Congress had approved the same. Such 
was the case of Tennessee; such was the case of Michi- 
gan, where the people not only formed a State Constitu- 
tion without an act of Congress, but they actually put 
their State Government into full operation and passed 
laws, and it was approved by Congress by receiving it as 
a State. The people of Florida formed their Constitution 
without any act of Congress therefor, six years before 
they were admitted into the Union. When the people of 
Arkansas were about forming a State Constitution with- 
out a previous act of Congress, in 1$35, the Territorial 
Governor applied to the President on the subject, who 
referred the matter to the Attorney-General, and his 
opinion, as then expressed and published, contained the 
following : 

‘Tt is notin the power of the general assembly of Arkansas 
to pass any law for the purpose of electing members to a Con- 
vention to form a Constitution and State government, nor to 
do any other act, directly or indirectly, to create such govern- 
ment. Every such law, even though it were approved by the 
governor of the Territory, would be null and void; if passed 
by them notwithstanding his veto, by a vote of two-thirds of 
each branch, it would still be equally void.” 

He further decided that it was not rebellious, or insur- 
rectionary, or even unlawful, for the people peaceably to 
proceed, even without an act of Congress, in forming a 
Constitution, and in so forming a State Constitution and 
so far organizing under the same as to choose the 
officers necessary for its representation in Congress, 
with a view to present the same to Congress for ad- 
mission, was a power which fell clearly within the 
right of the people to assemble and petition for redress, 
‘he people of Arkansas proceeded without an act of Con- 
gress, and were received into the Union accordingly. If 
any rights were derived to the people of Arkansas from 
the terms of the French treaty of cession, they equally 
extended to the people of Kansas, it being a part of the 
same cession, 

In this view ofthe subject, in the first part of August, 
1555, a call was published in the public papers, for a 
mevting of the citizens of Kansas, irrespective of party, to 
nieet at Lawrence, in said Territory, on the 15th of said 
August, to take into consideration the propriety of call- 
ing a Convention of the people of the whole Territory, to 
consider that subject. That meeting was held on the 15th 
day of August last, und it proceeded to call such Conven- 
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tion of delegates to be elected, and to assemble at Topeka 
in said Territory, on the 19th day of September, 1855, not 
to form a Constitution, but to consider the propriety of 
calling, formally, a Convention for that purpose, 

Delegates were elected agreeably to the proclamation 
so issued, and they met at 'opeka on the fourth Tues- 
day in October, 1855, and formed a constitution, which 
was submitted to the people, and was ratified by them 
by vote in the districts. An election of State officers 
and members of the State legislature has been had, and 
a representative to Congress elected, and it is intended 
to proceed to the election of senators, with the view to 
present the same, with the constitution, to Congress for 
admission into the Union. 

Whatever views individuals may at times, or in meet- 
ings, have expressed, and whatever ultimate determina- 
tion may have been entertained in the result of being 
spurned by Congress, and refused redress, is now en- 
tirely immaterial. That cannot condemn or give char- 
acter to the proceedings thus far pursued. 

Many have honestly believed usurpation could make 
no law, and that if Congress made no further provisions 
they were well justified in forming a law for themselves ; 
but it is not now necessary to consider that matter, as 
itis to be hoped that Congress will not leave them to 
such a necessity. 

Thus far, this effort of the people for redress is peace- 
ful, constitutional, and right. Whether it will succeed, 
rests with Congress to determine; but clear it is that it 
should not be met and denounced as revolutionary, 
rebellious, insurrectionary, or unlawful, nor does it call 
for or justify the exercise of any force by any depart- 
ment of this government ta, check or control it. 

It now becomes proper to inquire what should be 
done by Congress; for we are informed by the Presi- 
dent, in substance, that he has no power to correct a 
usurpation, and that the laws, even though made by 
usurped authority, must be by him enforced and ex- 
ecuted, even with military force. The measures of 
redress should be applied to the true cause of the diffi- 
culty. This obviously lies in the repeal of the clause 
for freedom in the act of 1820, and therefore, the true 
remedy lies in the entire repeal of the act of 1854, which 
effected it. Let this be done with frankness and mag- 
nanimity, and Kansas be organized anew asa Free Ter- 
ritory, and all will be put right. ‘ 

But, if Congress insist on proceeding with the experi- 
ment, then declare all the action by this spurious, 
foreign legislative assembly utterly inoperative and void, 
and direct a reorganization, providing proper safeguards 
for legal voting and against foreign force. 

There is, however, another way to put an end to all 
this trouble there, and in the nation, without retracing 
steps or continuing violence, or by force compelling 
obedience to tyrannical laws made by foreign force ; 
and that is, by admitting that Territory as a State, with 
her free constitution. ‘True, indeed, her numbers are 
not such as give her aright to demand admission, be- 
ing, as the President informs us, probably only about 
twenty-five thousand. The Constitution fixes no num- 
ber as necessary, and the importance of now settling 
this question may well justify Congress in admitting her 
as a State, at this time, especially as we have good rea-~ 
son to believe that, if admitted as a State, and contro- 
versy ended, it will immediately fill up with a numer- 
ous and successful population, 

At any rate, it seems impossible to believe that Con- 
gress is to leave that people without redress, to have 
enforced upon them by the army of the nation these 
measures and laws of violence and oppression. Are 
they to be dragooned into submission; Is that an ex- 
periment pleasant to execute on our own free people? 

The true character of this transaction is matter of ex- 
tensive notoriety. Its essential features are too obvious 
to allow of any successful disguise or palliation, however 
complicated or ingenious may be the statements, or 
however special the pleadings, for that purpose. The 
case requires some quieting, kind and prudent treat- 
ment by the hand of Congress to do justice and satisfy 
the nation. The people of this country are peacefully 
relying on Congress to provide the competent measures 
of redress which they have the undoubted power to ad- 
minister. 

The Attorney-General, in the case of Arkansas, says: 
“ Congress may at pleasure repeal or modify the laws 
passed by the Territorial Legislature, and may at any 
time abrogate and remodel the legislature itself, and all 
the other departments of the Territorial Government.” 

Treating this grievance in Kansas with ingenious ex- 
cuses, with neglect or contempt, or riding over the 
oppressed with an army, and dragooning them into sub- 
mission, will make no satisfactory termination, Party 
success may at times be temporarily secured by adroit 
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devices, plausible pretenses, and partisan address; but 


the permanent preservation of this Union can be main- 
tained only by frankness and integrity. Justice may be 
denied where it ought to be granted; power may perpe- 
tuate that vassalage which violence and usurpation have 
produced; the subjugation of white freemen may be 


necessary, that African Slavery may succeed ; but such | 


a course must not be expected to produce peace and 
satisfaction in our country, so long as the people retain 
any proper sentiment of justice, liberty, and law. 
J. COLLAMER. 

The majority and minority Reports being re- 
ceived, various matters relating to Kansas were 
debated until the 19th of March, the House 
was brought to a vote on the proposition of 
the committee of elections to empower said 
committee to send to Kansas for persons and 
papers, which was modified on motion of Mr. 
Dunn, of Ind., so as to raise a special committee 
of three members, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. The resolutions raising this com- 
mittee gave it ample powers 


To inquire into and collect evidence in regard to 
the troubles in Kansas generally, and particularly in 
regard to any fraud or force attempted or practiced in 
reference to any of the elections which have taken 
place in said Territory, either under the law organizing 
said Territory, or under any pretended law which may 
be alleged to have taken effect there since. That they 
shall fully investigate and take proof of all violent and 
tumultuous proceedings in said Territory, at any time 
since the passage of the Kansas Nebraska act, whether 
engaged in by the residents of said Territory, or by any 
person or persons from elsewhere going into said Terri- 
tory, and doing, or encouraging others to do, any act of 
violence or public disturbance against the laws of the 
United States, or the rights, peace, and safety of the 
residents of said Territory ; and for that purpose, said 
Committee shall have full power to send for, and ex- 
amine, and take copies of, all such papers, public re- 
cords, and proceedings, as in their judgment will be use- 
fulin the premises; and also, to send for persons and 
examine them on oath, or affirmation, as to matters 
within their knowledge, touching the matters of said in- 
vestigation; and said Committee, by their chairman, shall 
have power to administer all necessary oaths or affirma- 
tions connected with their aforesaid duties. That said 
Committee may hold their investigations at such places 
and times as to them may seem advisable, and that they 
have leave of absence from the duties of this House until 
they shall have completed such investigation. That they 
be authorized to employ one or more clerks, and one or 
more assistant sergeants-at-arms, to aid them in their 
investigation; and may administer to them an oath, or 
affirmation, faithfully to perform the duties assigned to 
them, respectively, and to keep secret all matters 
which may come to their knowledge touching such in- 
vestigation, as said Committee may direct, until the 
Report of the same shall be submitted to this House ; 
and said Committee may discharge any such clerk or 
assistant sergeant-at-arms for neglect of duty or disre- 
gard of instructions in the premises, and employ others 
under like regulations. ° . . . . . 

The vote of the Slave States was unanimous 
against the investigation, 17 from the Free 
States voting with them. Yeas 101; Nays 93. 

The following are the negatives from the Free 
States: 

Nays—Against the Investigation: 

Maine—Thomas J. D, Fuller—1. 

New-York—John Kelly, William W. Valk, John 
Wheeler, Zhomas R. Whitney—4. 

New-Jersey—George Vail—1. 

PreNNSYLVANIA—John Cadwalader, Thomas B, Flo- 
rence, J. Glaney Jones—38. 

InpIANA—William H. English, Smith Miller—2, 

Micuigan—George W. Peck-—-1. 

Inuiwois—James ©, Allen, Thomas L, Harris, Samuel 
§ Marshall, William A. Richardson—4, 

CALIFORNIA—Philemon T, Herbert—l. 

So the resolution prevailed, and Messrs. Wil- 
liam A, Howard, of Michigan, John Sherman, 
of Ohio, and Mordecai Oliver, of Missouri, were 
appointed the Committee of Investigation there- 
by required, 
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These gentlemen proceeded to Kansas, and 
spent several weeks there in taking testimony as 
to the elections, etc., which had taken place in 
that Territory. The testimony thus taken forms 
a volume of nearly twelve hundred large and 
closely-printed pages, the substance of which 
was summed up on their return by the majority 
(Messrs. Howard and Sherman), in the following 
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A journal of proceedings, including sundry communica- 
tions made to and by the Committee was kept, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted. The testimony also is here- 
with submitted; a copy of it has been made and arranged 
not according to the order in which it was taken, but so as 
to present, as clearly as possible, a consecutive history of 
events in the Territory, from its organization to the 19th 
day of March, a. D. 1856. 

Your Committee deem it their duty to state, as briefly as 
possible, the principal facts proven before them. When 
the act to organize the Territory of Kansas was passed on 


the 24th day of May, 1854, the greater portion of its eastern 


border was included in Indian reservations not open for 
settlement; and there were but few white settlers in any 
portion of the Territory. Its Indian population was ra- 
pidly decreasing, while many emigrants from different parts 
of our country were anxiously waiting the extinction of 
the Indian title, and the establishment of a Territorial 
Government, to seek new homes on its fertile prairies. It 
cannot be doubted that, if its condition as a free Territory 
had been left undisturbed by Congress, its settlement 
would have been rapid, peaceful, and prosperous, Its 
climate, soil, and its easy access to the older settlements, 
would have made it the favored course for the tide of 
emigration constantly flowing to the West, and by this 
time it would have been admitted into the Union as a Free 
State, without the least sectional excitement. If so organ- 
ized, none but the kindest feeling could have existed be- 
tween it and the adjoining State. Their mutual interests 
and intercourse, instead of, as now, endangering the har- 
mony of the Union, would have strengthened the ties of 
national brotherhood. The testimony clearly shows, that 
before the proposition to repeal the Missouri Compromise 
was introduced into Congress, the people of western Mis- 
souri appeared indifferent to the prohibition of Slavery © 
in the Territory, and neither asked nor desired its repeal. 

When, however, the prohibition was removed by the 
action of Congress, the aspect of affairs entirely changed. 
The whole country was agitated by the reopening of a 
controversy which conservative men in different sections 
hoped had been settled, in every State and Territory, by 
some law beyond the danger of repeal. The excitement 
which has always accompanied the discussion of the 
Slavery question was greatly increased, by the hope on 
the one hand of extending Slavery into a region from which 
it had been excluded by law, and on the other by a sense 
of wrong done by what was regarded as a dishonor of 
a national compact. This excitement was naturally trans- 
ferred into the border counties of Missouri and the Terri- 
tory, as settlers favoring free or slave institutions moved 
into it, A new difficulty soon occurred. Different con- 
structions were put upon the organic law.. It was con- 
tended by the one party that the right to hold slaves in 
the Territory existed, and that neither the people nor the 
Territorial Legislature could prohibit Slavery—that that 
power was alone possessed by the people when they were 
authorized to form’a State government, It was con- 
tended that the removal of the restriction virtually estab- 
lished Slavery in the Territory, This claim was urged by 
many prominent men in western Missouri, who actively 
engaged in the affairs of the Territory. Every movement, 
of whatever character, which tended to establish free insti- 
tutions, was regarded as an interference with their rights. 

Within a few days after the organic law passed, and as 
soon as its passage could be known on the border, leading 
citizens of Missouri crossed into the Verritory, held squat- 
ter meetings, and then returned to their homes. Among 
their resolutions are the following : 

“That we will afford protection to no Abolitionist as a settler 
of this Territory.” 

“That we recognize the institution of Slavery as already ex- 
isting in this Territory, and advise slaveholders to introduce 
‘heir property as early as possible.” 

Similar resolutions were passed in various parts of the 
Territory, and by meetings in several counties of Missouri, 
Thus the first effect of the repeal of the restriction against 
Slavery was to substitute the resolves of squatter meetings, 
composed almost exclusively of Missourians, for the delibe- 
rate action of Congress, acquiesced in for 35 years. 

This unlawful interference has been continued in every 
important event in the history of the Territory: evert 
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election has been controlled, not by the actual settlers, 
but by citizens of Missouri; and, as a consequence, every 
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Chapman’s, over 40 miles from the Missouri State line, 
It was a thinly-settled region, containing but 47 voters 


officer in the Territory, from constables to legislators, ex- | in February, 1855, when the census was taken. On the 


cept those appointed by the President, owe their positions 
to non-resident voters, None have been elected by the 
settlers; and your Committee have been unable to find 
that any political power whatever, however unimportant, 
has been exercised by the people of the Territory. 

In October, a. D, 1554, Governor A. H. Reeder and the 
other oflicers appointed by the President arrived in the 
Territory. Settlers from all parts of the country were 
moving in in great numbers, making their claims and 
building their cabins. About the same time, and before 
any election was or could be held in the Territory, a secret 
political society was formed in the State of Missouri, It 
was known by different names, such as ‘Social Band,” 
“ Friends’ Society,” ‘‘ Blue Lodge,” ‘The Sons of the 
South.” Its members were bound together by secret 
oaths, and they had passwords, signs, and grips, by which 
they were known to each other. Penalties were imposed 
for violating the rules and secrets of the Order. Written 
minutes were kept of the proceedings of the Lodges, and 
the different Lodges were connected together by an effec- 
tive organization. It embraced great numbers of the citi- 
zens of Missouri, and was extended into other Slave States 
and into the Territory, Its avowed purpose was not only 
to extend Slavery into Kansas, but also into other terri- 
tery of the United States; and to form a union of all the 
friends of that institution. Its plan of operating was to 
organize and send men to vote at the elections in the Ter- 
ritory, to collect money to pay their expenses, and, if 
necessary, to protect them in voting. It also proposed to 
induce Pro-Slavery men to emigrate into the Territory, to 
aid and sustain them while there, and to elect none to 
office but those friendly to their yiews. This dangerous 
society was controlled by men who avowed their purpose 
to extend Slavery into the Territory at all hazards, and 
was altogether the most effective instrument in organizing 
the subsequent armed invasions and forays. In its Lodges 
in Missouri, the affairs of Kansas were discussed, the force 
necessary to control the election was divided into bands, 
and leaders selected; means were collected, and signs and 
badges were agreed upon. While the great body of the 
actual settlers of the Territory were relying upon the 
rights secured to them by the organic law, and had formed 
no organization or combination whatever, this conspiracy 
against their rights was gathering strength in Missouri, and 
would have been sufficient at their first election to have 
overpowered them, if they had been united to a man. 

Your Committee had great difficulty in eliciting the 
proof of the details in regard to this secret society. One 
witness, member of the legislative council, refused to 
answer questions in reference to it. Another declined to 
answer fully, because to do so would result to his injury. 
Others could or would only answer as to the general pur- 
poses of the Society, but sufficient is disclosed in the 
testimony to show the influence it had in controlling the 
elections in the Territory. 

The first election was for a Delegate to Congress. It was 
appointed for the 29th of November, 1854. The Governor 
divided the Territory into seventeen Election-Districts ; 
appointed Judges and prescribed proper rules for the 
election. In the Ist, IIId, VIIIth, IXth, Xth, XIIth, 
XIlIth, and XVIIth Districts there appears to have been 
but little if any fraudulent voting. 

The election in the I1d District was held at the village 
of Douglas, nearly fifty miles from the Missouri line. On 
the day before the election, large companies of men 
came into the district in wagons and on horseback, and 
declared that they were from the State of Missouri, and 
were going to Douglas to vote. On the morning of the 
election, they gathered around the house where the elec- 
tion was to be held, Two of the judges appointed by 
the Governor did not appear, and other judges were 
elected by the crowd. All then voted. In order to 
make a pretense of right to vote, some persons of the 
company kept a pretended register of squatter claims, 
on which any one could enter his name and then assert 
he had a claim in the Territory. A citizen of the district 
who was himself a candidate for Delegate to Congress, 
was told hy one of the strangers, that he would be 
abused and probably killed if he challenged a vote. He 
was seized by the collar, called a d—d Abolitionist, and 
was com) elled to seek protection in the room with the 
judges. About the time the polls were closed, these 
strangers mounted their horses and got into their wagons 
and cried out: 

“ All aboard for Westport and Kansas City.” A num- 
ber were recognized as residents of Missouri, and 
among them was Samuel H. Woodson, a leading lawyer 
of Independence. Of those whose names are on the poll- 
pooks,"385 were resident settlers and 226 were not. 

_The election in the [Vth District was held at Dr. 


day before the election, from 100 to 150 citizens of Cass 
and Jackson Counties, Mo., came into this district, 
declaring their purpose to yote, and that they were 
bound to make Kansas a Slave State, if they did it at 
the point of the sword. Persons of the party on the way 
drove each a stake in the ground and called it a claim— 
andin one case several names Were put on one stake, 
The party of strangers camped all night near where the 
election was to be held, and in the morning were at the 
election-polls and voted. One of their party got drunk, 
and, to get rid of Dr. Chapman, a judge of the election, 
they sent for him to come and see a sick man, and in his 
absence filled his place with another judge, who was not 
sworn. They did not deny norconceal that they were 
residents of Missouri, and many of them were recognized 
as such by others. They declared that they were bound 
to make Kansas a Slave State. They insisted upon their 
right to vote in the Territory if they were in it one hour. 
After the election, they again returned to their homes in 
Missouri, camping over night on the way. 

We find upon the poll-books 161 names; of these not 
over 30 resided in the Territory ; 181 were non-residents. 

But few settlers attended the election in the Vth Dis- 
trict, the district being large and the settlement scattered. 
82 votes were cast; of these between 20 and 30 were set- 
tlers, and the residue were citizens of Missouri. They 
passed into the Territory by way of the Santa Fe road and 
by the residence of Dr. Westfall, who then lived on the 
western line of Missouri. Some little excitement arose at 
the polls as to the legality of their voting, but they did 
vote for General Whitfield, and said they intended to 
make Kansas a Slave State, and that they had claims in 
the Territory. Judge Teazle, judge of the court in Jack- 
son County, Missouri, was present, but did not vote. He 
said he did not intend to vote, but came to see that others 
voted. After the election, the Missourians returned the 
way they came. 

Whe election in the VIth District was held at Fort Scott, 
in the southeast part of the Territory, and near the Mis- 
souri line. A party of about one hundred men, from Cass 
and the counties in Missouri south of it, went into the 
Territory, traveling about 45 miles, most of them with 
their wagons and tents, and camping out, They appeared 
at the place of election. Some attempts were made to 
swear them, but two of the judges were prevailed upon 
not to do so, and none were sworn, and as many as chose 
voted. There were but few resident voters at the polls. 
The settlement was sparse—about 25 actual settlers voted 
out of 105 votes cast, leaving 80 illegal votes. After the 
voting was over, the Missourians went to their wagons and 
commenced leaving for home, 

The most shameless fraud practiced upon the rights of 
the settlers at this election was in the VIIth District. It 
is a remote settlement, about 75 miles from the Missouri 
line, and contained in February, A.D. 1855, three months 
afterward, when the census was taken, but 53 voters, and 
yet the poll-books show that 604 votes were cast. The 
election was held at the house of Frey McGee, at a place 
called *110,’? But few of the actual settlers were present 
at the polls, A witness who formerly resided in Jackson 
County, Missouri, and was well acquainted with the citi- 
zens of that county, says that he saw a great many wagons 
and tents at the place of election, and many individuals 
he knew from Jackson County. He was in their tents, and 
conversed with some of them, and they told him they had 
come with the intention of voting. He went to the polls 
intending to vote for Flenniken, and his ticket being of a 
different color from the rest, his vote was challenged by 
Frey McGee, who had been appointed one of the judges, 
but did not serve. Lemuel Ralstone, a citizen of Missouri, 
was acting in his place. The witness then challenged the 
vote of a young man by the name of Nolan, whom he 
knew to reside in Jackson County, Finally, the thing was 
hushed up, as the witness had a good many friends there 
from that county, and it might lead to a fight if he chal- 
lenged any more votes. Both voted, and he then went 
down to their camp. He there saw many of his old ac- 
quaintances, whom he knew had voted at the election in 
August previous in Missouri, and who still resided in that 
State. By a careful comparison of the poll-lists with the 
census-rolls, we find but 12 names on the poll-book who 
were voters when the census was taken three months 
afterward, and we are satisfied that not more than 20 legal 
votes could have been polled at that election. The only 
residents who are known to have voted are named by the 
witness, and are 13 in number—thus leaving 584 illegal 
votes cast in a remote district, where the settlers within 
many miles were acquainted with each other, 

™-» total number of white inhabitants in the XIth 


Metri¢ 4 in the month of February, 4.D. 1850, including 
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men, women and children, 
voters—yet the poll-lists in this 
votes were cast at this election, For reasons stated 
hereafter in regard to the election on the 30th of March, 
your Committee were unable to procure the attendance 
of witnesses from this District. From the records, it 
clearly appears that the votes cast could not have been 
by lawful resident voters. The best test, in the absence 
of direct proof, by which to ascertain the number of 
legal votes cast, is by a comparison of the census-roll 
with the poll-book—by which it appears that but 7 
resident settlers voted, and 238 votes were illegally and 
fraudulently cast. 

The election in the XIVth District was held at the house 
of Benjamin Harding, a few miles from the town of St, 
Joseph, Missouri. Before the polls were opened, a large 
number of citizens of Buchanan County, Missouri, and 
among them many of the leading citizens of St. Joseph, 
were at the place of voting, and made a majority of the 
company present. At the time appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for opening the polls, two of the Judges were not 
there, and it became the duty of the legal voters present 
to select other judges. The judge who was present * 
suggested the name of Mr. Waterson as one of the Judges 
—but the crowd voted down the proposition, Some dis- 
cussion then arose as to the right of non-residents to vote 
for judges, during which Mr. Bryant was nominated and 
elected by the crowd, Some one nominated Col, John 
Scott as the other judge, who was then and is now a 
resident of St. Joseph, At that time, he was the City At- 
torney at that place, and so continued until this spring, 
but he claimed that the night before he had come to the 
house of Mr. Bryant, and had engaged boarding for a 
month, and considered himself a resident of Kansas on 
that ground. The judges appointed by the Governor re- 
fused to put the nomination of Col. Scott to vote, because 
he was not a resident, After some discussion, Judge 
Leonard, a citizen of Missouri, stepped forward and put 
the vote himself; and Mr. Scott was declared by him as 
elected by the crowd, and served as a judge of election 
that day. After the election was over, he returned to St. 
Joseph, and never sinve has resided in the Territory. It 
is manifest that this election of a non-resident lawyer as 
a judge was imposed upon the settlers by the citizens of 
the State, When the board of judges was thus completed, 
the voting proceeded ; but the effect of the rule adopted by 
the judges allowed many, if not a majority of the non- 
residents, to vote. hey claimed that their presence on 
the ground, especially when they had a edaim in the 
Territory, gave them a right to vote—under that con- 
struction of the law, they readily, when required, swore 
they were “residents,” and then voted, By this evasion, 
as nearly as your Committee can ascertain from the testi- 
mony, as many as 50 illegal votes were cast in this Dis- 
trict out of 153, the whole number polled. 

The election in the XVth District was held at Pense- 
man’s, on Stranger Creek, a few miles from Weaton, 


was 86, of whom 24 were | Missouri. 
District show that 245 | citizens of Platte County, 
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On the day of the election, a large number of 
but chiefly from Weston and 
Platte City, came in small parties, in wagons and on 
horseback, to the polls. Among them were several lead- 
ing citizens of that town, and the names of many of them 
are given by the witnesses. They generally insisted 
upon their right to vote, on the ground that every man 
having a claim in the Territory could vote, no matter 
where he lived. All voted who chose. No man was 
challenged or sworn. Some of the residents did not vote. 
The purpose of the strangers in voting was declared to be 
to make Kansas a Slave State, We find by the poll-books 
that 806 votes were cast—of these we find but 57 are on 
the census-rolls as legal voters in February following. 
Your Committee is satisfied from the testimony that not 
over 100 of those who voted had any right so to do, leay- 
ing at least 206 illegal votes cast. ‘shoe 
he election in the XVIth District was held at Leaven- 
worth. It was then a small village of three or four 
houses, located on the Delaware Reservation. There 
were but comparatively few settlers then in the district, 
but the number rapidly increased afterward. On the 
day before and on the day of the election, a great many 
citizens of Platte, Clay and Ray counties crossed the 
river—most of them camping in tents and wagons about 
the town, “like a camp-meeting.” They were in compa- 
nies or messes of ten to fifteen in each, and numbered in 
all several hundred. The ybrought their own provision 
and cooked it themselves, and were generally armed, 
Many of them were known by the witnesses, and their 
names given, and their names are found upon the poll- 
books. Among them were several persons of influence 
where they resided in Missouri, who held, or had held, 
high official positions in that State. ‘They claimed to be 
residents of the Territory, from the fact that they were 
then present, and insisted upon the right to vote, and did 
vote. Their avowed purpose in doing so was to make 
Kansas a Slave State. These strangers crowded around 
the polls, and it was with great difficulty that the settlers 
could get to the polls. One resident attempted to get to 
the polls in the afternoon, but was crowded and pulled 
back. He then went outside of the crowd and hurrahed 
for Gen. Whitfield, and some of those who did not know 
him said, “ that’s a good Pro-Slavery man,” and lifted 
him over their heads so that he crawled on their heads 
and put in his vote. A person who saw from the color of 
his ticket that it was not for Gen. Whitfield, cried out, 
“He is a damned Abolitionist—let him down ;” and they 
dropped him. Others were passed to the polls in the 
same way, and others crowded up in the best way they 
could, After this mockery of an election was over, the 
non-residents returned to their homes in Missouri. Of 
the 312 votes cast, not over 150 were by legal voters. 
The following abstract exhibits the whole number of 
votes at this election, for each candidate ; the number of 
legal and illegal votes cast in each district ; and the num- 
ber of legal votes in each district in February followings 
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Thus your Committee find that in this, the first election | by Colonel Young and others, calling for volunteers to go 
in the Territory, a very large majority of the votes were | to other districts where there were not Missourians enough 


cast by citizens of the State of Missouri, in violation of the 
organic law of the Territory. Of the legal votes cast, 
Gen. Whitfield received a plurality. The settlers took 
but little interest in the election, not one-half of them vot- 
ing. This may be accounted for, from the fact that the 
settlements were scattered over a great extent—that the 
term of the Delegate to be elected was short—and that 
the question of Free and Slave institutions was not gene- 
rally regarded by them as distinctly at issue. Under 
these circumstances, a systematic invasion from an 
adjoining State, by which large numbers of illegal votes 
were cast in remote and sparse settlements for the 
avowed purpose of extending Slavery into the Territory, 
even though it did not change the result of the election, 
was a crime of great magnitude. Its immediate effect 


was to further excite the people of the Northern States— 


induce acts of retaliation, and exasperate the actual set- 
tlers against their neighbors in Missouri, 

In January and February, 4.p. 1855, the Governor 
caused an enumeration to be taken of the inhabitants and 
qualified voters in the Territory, an abstract of which is 
here given: 
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On the same day the census was completed, the Governor 
issued his proclamation for an election to be held on the 80th 
of March, 4.p. 1855, for members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory. It prescribed the boundaries of dis- 
tricts, the places for polls, the names of judges, the appoint- 
ment of members, and recited the qualification of voters. If 
it had been observed, a just and fair election would have re- 
flected the will of the people of the Territory. Before the 
election, false and inflammatory rumors were busily circula- 
ted among the people of Western Missouri. The number and 
character of the emigration then passing into the Territory 
were grossly exaggerated and misrepresented. Through the 
active exertions of many of its leading citizens, aided by 
the secret societies before referred to, the passions and 
prejudices of the people of that State were greatly excited. 
Several residents there have testified to the character of 
the reports circulated among and credited by the people. 
These efforts were successful. By an organized move- 
ment, which extended from Andrew County in the north 
to Jasper County in the south, and as far eastward as 
Boone and Cole counties, companies of men were arranged 
in regular parties and sent into every council district in 
the Territory, and into every representative district 
but one, The numbers were so distributed as to control 
the election in each district. They went to vote, and with 
the avowed design to make Kansas a Slave State. They 
were generally armed and equipped, carried with them 
their own provisions and tents, and so marched into the 
Territory. The details of this invasion from the mass of 
the testimony taken by your committee are so voluminous 
that we can here state but the leading facts elicited, 


Isr District—Marcu 80, 1855.—LAwReENcE. 


The company of persons who marched into this district 
collected in Ray, Howard, Carroll, Boone, La Fayette, 
Randolph, Saline, and Cass counties, in the State of Mis- 
souri, Their expenses were paid—those who could not 
come contributing provisions, wagons, etc. Provisions were 
deposited for those who were expected to come to Lawrence, 
in the house of William Lykins, and were distributed among 
the Missourians after they arrived there. The evening 
before and the morning of the day of election, about 1000 
men from the above counties arrived at Lawrence, and 
encamped ina ravine a short distance from town, near 
the place of voting. They came in wagons—of which there 
were over one hundred—and on horseback, under the 
command of Colonel Samuel Young, of Boone County, Mis- 
souri, and Claiborne F, Jackson, of Missouri. They were 
armed with guns, rifles, pistols, and bowie-knives, and had 
tents, music, and flags with them. They brought with 
them two pieces of artillery, loaded with musket-balls. 
On their way to Lawrence, some of them met Mr. N. B. 
Blanton, who had been appointed one of the judges of 
election by Governor Reeder; and, after learning from 
him that he considered it his duty to demand an oath from 
them as to their place of residence, first attempted to 
bribe, and then threatened him with hanging, in order to 
induce him to dispense with that oath. In consequence 
of these threats, he did not appear at the polls the next 
morning to act as judge. 

The evening before the election, while in camp, the 
Missourians were called together at the tent of Captain 
Claiborne F, Jackson, and speeches were made to them 


to control the election, as there were more at Lawrence 
than were needed there. Many volunteered to go, and 
the morning of the election several companies, from 150 to 
200 men each, went off to Tecumseh, Hickory Point, 
Bloomington, and other places. On the morning of the 
election, the Missourians came over to the place of voting 
from their camp, in bodies of one hundred at a time. Mr. 
Blanton not appearing, another judge was appointed in 
his place—Colonel Young claiming that, as the people of 
the Territory had two judges, it was nothing more than 
right that the Missourians should have the other one, to 
look after their interests; and Robert E, Cummins was 
elected in Blanton’s stead, because he considered that 
every man had a right to vote if he had been in the Terri- 
tory but an hour, The Missourians brought their tickets 
with them; but, not having enough, they had three hun- 
dred more printed in Lawrence on the evening before and 
the day of election. They had white ribbons in their but- 
ton-holes to distinguish themselves from the settlers, 

When the voting commenced, the question of the legality 
of the vote of a Mr, Page was raised. Before it was de- 
cided, Colonel Samuel Young stepped up to the window 
where the votes were received, and said he would settle 
the matter. The vote of Mr. Page was withdrawn, and 
Colonel Young offered to vote. He refused to take the 
oath prescribed by the Governor, but swore he was a resi- 
dent of the Territory, upon which his vote was received, 
He told Mr. Abbott, one of the judges, when asked if he 
intended to make Kansas his future home, that it was 
none of his business; that if he were a resident then he 
should ask no more. After his vote was received, Colonel 
Young got up in the window-sill and announced to the 
crowd that he had been permitted to vote, and they could 
all come up and vote. He told the judges that there was 
no use in swearing the others, as they would all swear as 
he had done. After the other judges concluded to receive 
Colonel Young’s vote, Mr. Abbott resigned as judge of 
election, and Mr, Benjamin was elected in his place, 

The polls were so much crowded until late in the evening, 
that, for a time, when the men had voted, they were obliged 
to get out by being hoisted up on the roof of the building 
where the election was being held, and pass out over the 
house. Afterward, a passage-way through the crowd was 
made, by two lines of men being formed, through which 
the voters could get up to the polls. Colonel Young asked 
that the old men be allowed to go up first and vote, as 
they were tired with the traveling, and wanted to get back 
to camp. : 

The Missourians sometimes came up to the polls in pro- 
cession, two by two, and voted. 

During the day, the Missourians drove off the ground 
some of the citizens, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Willis. 
They threatened to shoot Mr. Bond, and a crowd rushed 
after him, threatening him; and, as he ran from them, 
some shots were fired at him as he jumped olf the bank of 
the river and made his escape. The citizens of the town 
went over in a body, late in the afternoon, when the polls 
had become comparatively clear, and voted. * 

The whole number of names appearing upon the poll- 
lists is 1,034. After full examination, we are satisfied 
that not over 232 of these were legal voters, and 802 
were non-resident and illegal voters, This District is 
strongly in favor of making Kansas a Free State, and 
there is no doubt that the Free-State candidates for the 
legislature would have been elected by large majorities, 
if none but the actual settlers had voted. At the preced- 
ing election in November, 1854, where none but legal 
voters were polled, General Whitfield, who received the 
full strength of the Pro-Slavery party, got but 46 votes, 


IIp District—BLOOMINGTON. 


On the morning of election, the judges appointed by 
the Governor appeared and opened the polls. Their 
names were Harrison Burson, Nathaniel Ramsay, and 
Mr, Ellison. The Missourians began to come in early in 
the morning, some 500 or 600 of them, in wagons and car- 
riages, and on horseback, under the lead of Samuel J. 
Jones, then Postmaster of Westport, Missouri, Claiborne 
F, Jackson, and Mr. Steely, of Independence, Missouri, 
They were armed with double-barreled guns, rifles, 
bowie-knives, and pistols, and had flags hoisted. ‘They 
held a sort of informal election, off at one side, at first 
for Governor of Kansas, and shortly afterward announced 
Thomas Johnson, of Shawnee Mission, elected Governor, 
The polls had been opened but a short time, when Mr, 
Jones marched with the crowd up to the window, and 
demanded that they should be allowed to vote without 
swearing as to their residence. After some noisy and 
threatening talk, Claiborne F. Jackson addressed the 
crowd, saying they had come there to vote, that they had 
a right to vote if they had been there but five minutes, 
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and he was not willing to go home without voting; this 
was received with cheers. Jackson then called upon 
them to form into little bands of fifteen or twenty, which 
they did, and went to an ox-wagon filled with guns, 
which were distributed among them, and proceeded to 
load some of them on the ground. In pursuance of 
Jackson’s request, they tied white tape or ribbons in 
their buttonholes, so as to distinguish them from the 
“ Apolitionists.” They again demanded that the Judges 
should resign, and upon their refusing to do so, smashed 
in the window, sash and all, and presented their pistols 
and guns to them, threatening to shoot them, Some one 
on the outside cried out to them not to shoot, as there 
were Pro-Slayery men in the room with the judges, 
They then put a pry under the corner of the house, which 
was a log house, and lifted it up a few inches and let it 
fall again, but desisted upon being told there were Pro- 
Slavery men in the house. During this time, the crowd 
repeatedly demanded to be allowed to vote without being 
sworn, and Mr, Ellison, one of the judges, expressed him- 
self willing, but the other two judges refused; thereupon 
a body of men, headed by “ Sheriff Jones,” rushed into 
the judges’ room with cocked pistols and drawn bowie- 
knives in their hands, and approached Burson and Ram- 
say. Jones pulled out his watch, and said he would give 
them five minutes to resign in, or die. When the five 
minutes had expired and the judges did not resign, Jones 
said he would give them another minute, and no more. 
Ellison told his associates that if they did not resign, there 
would be one hundred shots fired in the room in less than 
fifteen minutes; and then, snatching up the ballot-box, 
ran out into the crowd, holding up the ballot-box and 
hurrahing for Missouri. About that time Burson, and 
Ramsay were called out by their friends, and not suffered 
to return. As Mr, Burson went out, he put the ballot 
poll-books in his pocket, and took them with him, and as 
he was going out, Jones snatched some papers away from 
him, and shortly afterward came out himself holding 
them up, crying ** Hurrah tor Missvuri!” After he discov- 
ered they were not the poll-books, he took a party of men 
with him and started off to take the poll-books from Bur- 
son. Mr. Burson saw them coming, and he gave the 
books to Mr. Umberger, and told him to start off in 
another direction, so ‘as to mislead Jones and his party. 
Jones and his party caught Mr. Umberger, took the poll- 
books away from him, and Jones took him up behind him 
ona horse, and carried him back a prisoner. After Jones 
and his party had taken Umberger back, they went to the 
house of Mr. Ramsay and took Judge John A. Wakefield 
prisoner, and carried him to the place of election, and 
made him get up on a wagon and make them a speech ; 
after which they put a white ribbon in his button-hole 
and let him go. They then chose two new judges, and 
proceeded with the election. : 

They also threatened to kill the judges if they did not 
receive their votes without swearing them, or else resign. 
They said no man should vote who would submit to be 
sworn—that they would kill any one that would offer to 
do so—‘ shoot him,” ‘‘ cut his guts out,” etc. They said 
no man should vote this day unless he voted an open 
ticket, and was “all right on the goose,” and thatif they 
could not vote by fair means, they would by foul means. 
They said they had as much right to vote, if they had 
been in the Territory two minutes, as if they had been 
there for two years, and they would vote. Some of the 
citizens who were about the window, but had not voted 
when the crowd of Missourians marched up there, upon 
attempting to vote, were driven back by the mob, or 
driven off. One of them, Mr. J. M. Macey, was asked if 
he would take the oath, and upon his replying that he 
would if the judges required it, he was dragged through 
the crowd away from the polls, amid cries of “ Kill the 
d—d nigge.-thief,” ‘* Cut his throat,” ‘Tear his heart 
out,” etc. After they had got him to the outside of the 
crowd, they stood around him with cocked revolvers and 
drawn bowie-knives, one man putting a knife to his 
heart so that it touched him, another holding a cocked 
pistol to his ear, while another struck at him with a club. 
‘he Missourians said they had a right to vote if they had 
been inthe Territory but five minutes. Some said they 
had been hired to come there and vote, and get a dollar 
a day, and, by G—d, they would vote or die there. 

They said the 30th day of March was an important day, 
as Kansas would be made a Slave State on that day. 
They began to leave in the direction of Missouri in the 
afternoon, after they had voted, leaving some thirty or 
forty around the house where the election was held, to 
guard the polls until after the election was over. The 
Citizens of the Territory were not around, except those 
who took part in the mob, and a large portion of them 
did not vote: 841 votes were polled there that day, 
of which but some thirty were citizens. A protest 
against the election was made to the Governor. The 
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returns of the election made to the Governor were lost 
by the Committee of Elections of the Legislature at Paw- 
nee. The duplicate returns left in the ballot-box were 
taken by F. E. Laley, one of the judges elected by the 
Missourians, and were either lost or destroyed in hs 
house, so that your Committee have been unable to 
institute a comparison between the poll-lists and census 
returns of this district. The testimony, however, is uni- 
form, that not even thirty of those who voted there that 
day were entitled to vote, leaving 311 illegal votes. We 
are satisfied from the testimony that, had the actual set- 
tlers alone voted, the Free-State candidates would have 
been elected by a handsome majority. 


IIp District—TEcUMSEH. 


For some days prior to the election, companies of men 
were organized in Jackson, Cass, and Clay counties, Mo., 
for the purpose of coming to the Territory and voting in 
this Vth district. The day previous to the election, some 
400 or 500 Missourians, armed with guns, pistols, and 
knives, came into the Territory and camped, some at 
Bull Creek, and others at Potawatamie Creek. Their 
camps were about sixteen miles apart. On the evening 
before the election, Judge Hamilton of the Cass County 
Court, Mo., came from the Potawatamie Creek camp to 
Bull Creek for sixty more Missourians, as they had 
not enough there to render the election certain, and 
about that number went down there with him. On the 
evening before the election, Dr, B. C. Westfall was elect- 
ed to act as one of the Judges of Election in the Bull 
Creek precinct, in place of one of the judges appointed 
by the Governor, who, it was said, would not be there the 
next day. Dr. Westfall was at that time a citizen of 
Jackson County, Mo. On the morning of the election, 
the polls for Bull Creek:precinct were opened, and, with- 
out swearing the judges, they proceeded to receive the 
votes of all who offered to voté. For the sake of appear- 
ance, they would get some one to come to the window 
and offer to vote, and when asked to be sworn he would 
pretend to grow angry at the judges and would go away, 
and his name would be put down as having offered to 
vote, but “rejected, refusing to be sworn.” ‘This 
arrangement was made previously and perfectly under- 
stood by the judges. But few of the residents of the 
district were present at the election, and only thirteen 
voted, The number of votes cast in the precinct was 393. 

One Missourian voted for himself and then voted for 
his little son, but 10 or 11 years old. Col. Coffer, Henry 
Younger and Mr, Lykins, who were voted for and elect- 
ed to the Legislature, were residents of Missouri at the 
time. Col. Coffer subsequently married in the Territory. 
After the polls were closed, the returns were made, and 
a man, claiming to be a magistrate, certified on them 
that he had sworn the judges of election before opening 
the polls. In the Potawatamie precinct, the Missourians 
attended the election, and after threatening Mr, Ches- 
nut, the only judge present appointed by the Governor, 
to induce him to resign, they proceeded to elect two 
other judges—one a Missourian and the other a resident 
of another precinct of that district. The polls were then 
opened, and all the Missourians were allowed to vote 
without being sworn, 

After the polls were closed, and the returns made out 
for the signature of the judges, Mr. Chesnut refused to 
sign them, as he did not consider them correct returns 
of legal voters. 

Col. Cotfer, a resident of Missouri, but elected to the 
Kansas Legislature from that district at that election, en- 
deavored with others to induce Mr. Chesnut by threats 
to sign the returns, which he refused to do, and left the 
house. On his way home, he was fired at by some Mis- 
sourians, though not injured. There were three illegal 
to one legal vote given there that day. At the Big Layer 
precinct, the judges appointed by the Governor met 
at the time appointed, and proceeded to open the polls, 
after being duly sworn, After a few votes had been re- 
ceived, a party of Msssourians came into the yard of 
the house where the election was held, and, unloading a 
wagon filled with arms, stacked their guns in the yard, 
and came up to the window and demanded to be admit- 
ted to vote. Two of the judges decided to receive their 
votes, whereupon the third judge, Mr. J. M. Arthur, re- 
signed, and another was chosen in his place. Col. 
Young, a citizen of Missouri, but a candidate for, and 
elected to, the Territorial Legislative Council, was pre- 
sent and yoted in the precinct. He claimed that all 
Missourians who were present on the day of election 
were entitled to vote. But thirty or forty of the citizens 
of the precinct were present, and many of them did not 
vote, At the Little Sugar precinct, the election seemed 
to have been conducted fairly; and there a Free-State 
majority was polled. From the testimony, the whole 
district appears to have been largely Free-State, and, . 
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‘bad none but actual settlers voted, the Free-State candi- | the Council and a Representative, and its vote was con- 


dates would have been elected by a large majority. 
From a careful examination of the testimony and the 
records, we find that from 200 to 225 legal "votes were 
polled out of 885, the total number given in the precincts 
of the Vth District, Of the legal votes cast, the Free- 
State candidates received 152. 


Vira District—Fort Scorr, 


A company of citizens from Missouri, mostly from 
Bates County, came into this District the day before the 
election, some camping and others putting up at the 
public-house, They numbered from 100 to 200, and came 
in wagons and on horseback, carrying their provisions 
and tents with them, and were generally armed with pis- 
tols. They declared their purpose to vote, and claimed 
the right to do so. They went to the polls generally in 
small bodies, with tickets in their hands, and many, if 
not all, voted. In some cases, they declared that they 
had voted, and gave their reasons for so doing. Mr. 
Anderson, a Pro-Slavery candidate for the Legislature, 
endeavored to dissuade the non-residents from voting, 
because he did not wish the election contested. This 
person, however, insisted upon voting, and upon his 
right to vote, and did so.- No one was challenged or 
sworn, and all voted who desired to. Out of 350 votes 
cast, not over 100 were legal, and but 64 of these 
named in the census taken one month before by Mr. 
Barber, the candidate for Council, voted. Many of the 
Free-State men did not vote, but your Committee is sat- 
isfied that, of the legal votes cast, the Pro-Slavery candi- 
dates received a majority. Mr. Anderson, one of these 
candidates, was an unmarried man, who came into the 
District from Missouri a few days before the election, 
and boarded at the public-house until the day after the 
election. He then took with him the poll-lists, and did 
not return to Fort Scott until the occasion of a barbacue 
the week before the election of October 1, 1855. He 
voted at that election, and after it left, and has not since 
been in the District. §. A. Williams, the other Pro- 
Slavery candidate, at the time of the election had a 
claim in the Territory, but his legal residence was not 
there until after the election. 


Vilra District. 


From two to three hundred men, from the State of 
Missouri, came in wagons or on horseback, to the elec- 
tion ground at Switzer’s Creek, in the VIIth District, and 
encamped near the polls, on the day preceding the 
election. They were armed with pistols and other wea- 
pons, and declared their purpose to vote, in order to se- 
cure the election of Pro-Slavery members. They said 
they were disappointed in not finding more Yankees 
there, and that they had brought more men than were 
necessary to counterbalance their vote. A number of 
them wore badges of blue ribbon, with a motto, and the 
company were under the direction of leaders. They de- 
clared their intention to conduct themselves peacefully, 
unless the residents of the Territory attempted to stop 
them from voting. Two of the judges of election ap- 
pointed by Governor Reeder refused to serve, where- 
upon two others were appointed in their stead by the 
crowd of Missourians who surrounded the polls. The 
uewly-appointed judges refused to take the oath pre- 
scribed by Governor Reeder, but made one to suit them- 
selves. Andrew Johnson requested each voter to swear 
if he had a claim in the Territory, and if he had voted in 
another district. The judges did not take the oath pre- 
scribed, but were sworn to receive all legal votes. The 
Missourians voted without being sworn. They sup- 
ported H. J. Stickler for Council, and M. W. McGee for 
Representative. They left the evening of the election, 
Some of them started on horseback for Lawrence, as 
they said they could be there before night, and all went 
the way they came. The census-list shows 53 legal voters 
in the District. 253 votes were cast; of these 25 were 
residents, 17 of whom were in the District when the cen- 
sus was taken. Some of the residents present at the 
polls did not vote, declaring it useless. Candidates de- 
clined to run on the Free-State ticket because they were 
unwilling to run the risk of so unequal a contest—it be- 
ing known that a great many were coming up from Mis- 
souri to vote. Nearly all the settlers were Free-State 
men, and 23 of the 25 legal votes given were cast for the 
only Free-State candidate running. Mobiller McGee, 
who was declared elected Representative, had a claim—a 
_ saw-mill and a house in the Territory—and he was there 
- part of the time. But his legal residence is now, and was 
then, near Westport, in Missouri, where he owns and 
eonducts a valuable farm, and where his family resides. 


Vilira Disrricr, 
his was attached te the Vilth District for member of 
- 


trolled by the illegal vote cast there. The census shows 
39 votes in it—37 votes were cast, of whom a majority 
voted the Free-State ticket. 


IXtrH District. 


Fort Riley and Pawnee are in this District. The jat- 
ter place was selected by the Governor as the tempo- 
rary capital, and he designed there to expend the sums 
appropriated by Congress in the construction of suitabie 
houses for the Legislature. A good deal of building was 
then being done at the fort near by. For these reasons, 
a number of mechanics, mostly from Pennsylvania, came 
into this district in March, 1855, to seek employment. 
Some of these voted at the election. The construction 
of the capital was first postponed, then abandohed, and 
finally the site of the town was declared by the Secre- 
tary of War to be within the military reservation of 
Fort Riley. Some of the inhabitants returned to the 
States, and some went to other parts of the Territory. 
Your Committee find that they came as settlers, intend- 
ing to remain as such, and were entitled to vote. 

XtuH District, 

In this district, ten persons belonging to the Wyandot 
tribe of Indians voted. They were of that class who 
under the law were entitled to vote ; but their residence 
was in Wyandot Village, at the mouth of Kansas River, 
and they had no right to vote in this district. They 
voted the Pro-Slavery ticket. Eleven men recently from 
Pennsylvania voted the Free-State Ticket. From the 
testimony, they had not, at the time of the election, so 
established their residence as to have entitled them to 
vote. In both these classes of cases, the judges exam- 
ined the voters under oath and allowed them to vote. 
and in all respects the election seems to have been con- 
ducted fairly. The rejection of both would not have 
changed the result. This and the VIIIth Election District 
formed one representative district, and was the only one 
to which the invasion from Missouri did not extend, 


XItx District, 


The IXth, Xth, XIth and XIIth Election Districts, 
being all sparsely settled, were attached together as a 
Council District, and the XIth and XIIth as a Repre- 
sentative District. This Election District is 60 miles north 
from Pawnee, and 150 miles from Kansas City. It is the 
northwest settlement in the Territory, and contained 
when the census was taken, but 86 inhabitants, of whom 
24 were voters. There was on the day of election no 
white settlement about Marysville, the place of voting, 
for 40 miles, except that Marshall and Bishop kept a 
store and ferry at the crossing of the Big Blue and the 
California rcad. Your Committee were unable to pro- 
cure witnesses from this district, Persons who were pre- 
sent at the election were duly summoned by an officer, 
and among them was F, J. Marshall, the member of the 
House from that district. On his return, the officer was 
arrested and detained, and persons bearing the names 
of some of the witnesses summoned were stopped near 
Lecompton, and did not appear before the Committee, 
The returns show that, in defiance of the Governor’s 
proclamation, the voting was viva voce, instead of by 
ballot. 828 names appear upon the poll-books as voting, 
and by comparing these names with those on the census 
rolls, we find that but seven of the latter voted. The 
person voted for as Representative, F. J. Marshall, was 
chief owner of the store at Marysville, and was there 
sometimes, but his family lived in Weston. John Don- 
aldson, the candidate voted for the Council, then lived 
in Jackson County, Missouri. 

On the day after the election, Mr. Marshall, with 25 or 
80 men from Weston, Mo., was on the way from Marys- 
ville to the State. Some of the party told a witness who 
had formerly resided at Weston, that they were up at 
Marysville and carried the day for Missouri, and that 
they had voted about 150 votes. Mr. Marshall paid the 
bill at that point for the party. 

There does not appear to have been any emigration 
into that district in March, 1855, after the census was 
taken, and, judging from the best test in the power of 
your Committee, there were but seven legal votes cast in 
the district, and 821 illegal. 

XIlra Disrricr. 


The election in this district was conducted fairly. No 
complaint was made that illegal votes were cast. 


X1lIrx Disrricr. 


Previous to the day of election, several hundreds of 
Missourians from Platte, Clay, Boone, Clinton, and How- 
ard counties, came into the district in wagons and on 
horseback, and camped there. They were armed with 
guns, revolvers, and bowie-knives, and had badges of 
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hemp in their 
persons. They claimed to have a right to vote, from the 
fact that they were there on the ground, ard had, or 
intended to make, claims in the Territory, although their 
families were in Missouri. 

The judges appointed by the Governor opened the 
polls, and. some. persons offered to vote, and when their 
votes were rejected on the ground that they were not 
residents of the district, the crowd threatened to tear the 
house down if the judges did not leave. The judges then 
withdrew, taking the poll-books with them. The crowd 
then proceeded to select other persons to act as judges, 
and the election went on. Those persons voting who 
were sworn were asked if they considered themselves 
residents of the district, and if they said they did, they 
were alldwed to vote. But few of the residents were 
present and voted, and the Free-State men, as a general 
thing, did not vote. After the Missourians got through 
voting, they returned home. A formal return was made 
by the judges of election setting out the facts, but it was 
not verified. The number of legal voters in this district 
was 96, of whom a majority were Free-State men. Of 
these —- voted. The total number of votes cast was 296. 


XIVrH DISTRICT. 

It was generally rumored in this district, for some days 
before the election, that the Missourians were coming 
over to vote, Previous to the election, men from Mis- 
souri came into the district, and electioneered for the 
Pro-Slavery candidates. Gen. David R. Atchison and a 
party controlled the nominations in one of the primary 
elections. 

Burk OAK PRECINCT. 


Several hundred Missourians from Buchanan, Platte, 
and Andrew counties, Mo., including a great many of the 
prominent citizens of St. Joseph, came into this precinct 
the day before, and on the day of election, in wagons 
and on horses, and encamped there. Arrangements were 
made for them to cross the ferry at St. Joseph free of 
expense to themselves. They were armed with bowie- 
knives and pistols, guns and rifles. On the morning of 
the election, the Free-State candidates resigned in a 
body, on account of the presence of the large number of 
armed Missourians, at which the crowd cheered and 
hu-rahed, Gen. B. F. Stringfellow was present, and was 
p ominent in promoting the election of the Pro-Slavery 
ticket, as was also the Hon. Willard P. Hall, and others 
of the most prominent citizens of St. Joseph, Mo. But 
one of the judges of election, appointed by the Governor, 
se-ved on that day, and the crowd chose two others to 
supply the vacancies. 

‘he Missourians said they came there to vote for, and 
secure the election of, Major Wm. P. Richardson. Major 
Richardson, elected to the Council, had a farm in 
Missouri, where his wife and daughter lived with his son- 
in-law, Willard P. Hall, he himself generally going home 
to Missouri every Saturday night. The farm was gene- 
rally known as the Richardson farm, He had a claim in 
the Territory, upon which was a saw-mill, and where he 
generally remained during the week. 
~ Some of the Missourians gave as their reason for voting 
that they had heard that eastern emigrants were to be at 
that election, though no eastern emigrants were there. 
Others said they were going to vote for the purpose of 
making Kansas a Slave State, 

Some claimed that they had a right to vote, under the 
provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, from the fact that 
they were present on the ground on the day of election. 

he Free-State men generally did not vote, and 
those who did vote, voted generally for John H. White- 
head, Pro-Slavery, for Council, against Major Wm, P. 
Richardson, and did not vote at all for members of the 
Lower House, 

The parties were pretty nearly equally divided in the 
district, some being of opinion that the Free-State 
party had a small majority, and others that the Pro- 
Slavery party had a small majority. After the election 
was over and the polls were closed, the Missourians re- 
turned home, During the day, they had provisions and 
liquor served out, free of expense, to all, 


DoNIPHAN PRECINCT. 


The evening before the election, some 200 or more 
Missourians from Platte, Buchanan, Saline, and Clay 
counties, Missouri, came into this precinct, with tents, 
music, wagons, and provisions, and armed with guns, 
rifles, pistols, and bowie-knives, and encamped about 
two miles from the place of voting. They said they came 
to vote, to make Kansas a Slave State, and intended to 
return to Missouri after they had voted. 

On the morning of the election, the Judges appointed 
by the Governor would not serve, and others were 
appointed by the crowd. The Missourians were allowed 
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button-holes and elsewhere about their | to vote without being sworn—some of them voting as 


many as eight or nine times ; 
coats, and giving in different names each time. After 
they had y6ted, they returned to Missouri, The Free- 
State men generally did not vote, though constituting a 
majority in the precinct. Upon counting the ballots in 
the box and the names on the poll-lists, it was found 
that there were too many ballots, and one of the judges 
of election took out ballots enough to make the two num- 
bers correspond. 


changing their hats and 


Wo.ur RIVER PRECINCT. 


The number of voters in the district by the census was 
$34 —-of these 124 voted. The testimony shows that quite 
a number of persons whose legal residence was in the 
populous county of Buchanan, Mo., on the opposite side 
of the river, had claims in the Territory. Some ranged 
cattle, and others marked out their claim and built a 
cabin, and sold this incipient title where they could. 
They were not residents of the Territory in any just or 
legal sense. A number of settlers moved into the district 
in the month of March. Your Committee are satisfied, 
after a careful analysis of the records and testimony, 
that the number of legal votes cast did not exceed 200— 
out of 727. 


XVrx DIstTRIcT. 


The election in this district was held in the house of a 
Mr. Hayes. On the day of election, a crowd of from 400 
to 400 men collected around the polls, of which the great 
body were citizens of Missouri. One of the judges of 
election, in his testimony, states that the strangers com- 
menced crowding around the polls, and that then the 
residents left, Threats were made before and during the 
election day that there should be no Free-State can- 
didates, although there were nearly or quite as many 
Free-State as Pro-Slavery men resident in the district, 
Most of the crowd were drinking and carousing, cursing 
the Abolitionists and threatening the only Free-State 
judge of election. A majority of those who voted wore 
hemp in their button-holes, and their password was, 
‘all right on the hemp.” Many of the Missourians were 
known and are named by the witnesses. Several 
speeches were made by them at the polls, and among 
those who spoke were Major Oliver, one of your Com- 
mittee, Col. Burns, and Lalan Williams, of Platte County. 
Major Oliver urged upon all present to use no harsh 
words, and expressed the hope that nothing would be 


said or done to harm the feelings of the most sensitive on 


the other side. He gave some grounds, based on the 
Missouri Compromise, in regard to the right of voting, 
and was understood to excuse the Missourians for voting, 
Your Committee are satisfied that he did not vote. Col. 


Burns recommended all to vote, and he hoped none 


would go home without voting. Some of the Pro- 
Slavery residents were much dissatisfied at the inter- 
ference with their rights by the Missourians, and for that 
reason—because reflection convinced them that it would 
be better to have Kansas a Free-State—they ‘‘ fell over 
the fence.”? The judges requested the voters to take an 
oath that they were actual residents. They objected at 
first, some saying they had a claim, or “‘I am here.” 
But the Free-State judge insisted upon the oath, and his 
associates, who at first were disposed to waive it, coin- 
cided with him, and the voters all took it after some 
grumbling. One said he cut him some poles and laid them 
in the shape of a square, and that made him aclaim; and 
another said that he had cut him a few sticks of wood, 
and that made hima claim, The Free-State men did not 
vote, although they believed their numbers to, be equal 
to the Pro-Slavery settlers, and some claimed that they 
had the majority. They were deterred by threats 
throughout by the Missourians, before and on the day of 
election, from putting up candidates, and no candidates 
were run, for this reason—that there was a credited 
rumor previously that the Missourians would control the 
election. The Free-State judge was threatened with ex- 
pulsion from the polls, and a young man thrust a pistol 
into the window through which the votes were received. 
The whole number of votes cast was 417; of the names 
on the poll-book, but 62 are in the census-rolls, and the 
testimony shows that a small portion, estimated by one 
witness at one-quarter of the legal voters, voted. Your 
Committee estimate the number of legal voters at 80. 
One of the judges referred to, certified to the Governor 
that the election was fairly conducted. It was not con- 
tested, because no one would take the responsibility of 
doing it, as it was mot considered safe, and that if 
pee election was held, the residents would fare no 
etter, 


XVirs Disrricr. 
For some time previous to the election, meetings were 


; held and arrangements made in Missourl to get up com- 
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panies fo come over to the Territory and vote, and the 
day before, and on the day of election, large bodies of 
Missourians from Platte, Clay, Ray, Charlton, Carrol, 
Clinton, and Saline counties, Missouri, came into this 
district andcamped there. They were armed with pistols 
and bowie-knives, and some with guns and rifles, and 
had badges of hemp in their button-holes and elsewhere 
about their persons. 

On the morning of the election, there were from 1,000 
to 1,400 persons present on the ground. Previous to the 
election, the Missourians endeavored to persuade the two 
Free-State judges to resign, by making threats of personal 
violence to them, one of whom resigned on the morning 
of election, and the crowd chose another to fill his place, 
But one of the judges, the Free-State judge, would take 
the oath prescribed by the Governor, the other two 
deciding that they had no right to swear any one who 
offered to vote, but that al] on the ground were entitled 
to vote. The only votes refused were some Delaware 
Indians, some 8V0 Wyandot Indians being allowed to 
vote, ° . ° . 

The Free-State men generally did not vote at that elec- 
tion; and no newly-arrived Eastern emigrants were there. 
The Free-State judge of election refused to sign the re- 
turns until the words ‘* by lawful resident voters’ were 
stricken out, which was done, and the returns madein 
that way. The election was contested, and a new elec- 
tion ordered by Gov. Reeder, for the 22d of May. 

The testimony is divided as to the relative strength of 
parties in this district. The whole number of voters in 
the district, according to the census returns, was 335; 
and, according to a very carefully prepared list of voters, 
prepared for the Pro-Slavery candidates and other Pro- 
Slavery men, a few days previous to the election, there 
were $05 voters in the district, including those who had 
claims but did not live on them. The whole number of 
votes cast was 964, Of those named in the census 106 
voted. Your Committee, upon careful examination, are 
Satisfied that there were not over 15v legal votes cast, 
leaving 814 illegal votes, 


XVilIra Districr. 
The election in this district seems to have been fairly 
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conducted, and not contested at all. In this district, the 


Pro-Slavery party had the majority. 


XVIlIra District. 


Previous to the election, Gen. David R. Atchison of 
Platte City, Missouri, got up a company of Missourians, 
and passing through Weston, Missouri, went. over into 
the Territory, He remained all night at the house of— 
and then exhibited his arms, of which he had an abund- 
ance. Heproceeded to the Nemaha(XVIIIth) district. 
On his way, he and his party attended a Nominating Con- 
vention in the XIVth Pistrict, and proposed and caused 
to be nominated a set of candidates in opposition to the 
wishes of the Pro-Slavery residents of the district. At 
that Convention, he said that there were 1,100 men 
coming over from Platte County, and if that wasn’t 
enough, they could send 5.010 more—that they came to 
vote, and would vote orkill every G—d d—d Abolitionist 
in the Territory. 

On the day of election, the Missourians, under Atchi- 
son, who were encainped there, came up to the polls in the 
XVILIth District taking the oath that they were residents 
of the district. The Missourians were all armed with 
pistols or bowie-knives, and said there were 60 in their 
company, But17 votes given on that day were given 
by residents of the district. The whole number of votes 
was 62. 

R. L. Kirk, one of the candidates, came into the dis- 
trict from Missouri about a week before the election, and 
boarded there. He left after the election, and was not at 
the time a legal resident of the district in which he was 
elected. No protest was sentto the Governor on account 
of threats made against any who should dare to contest 
the election, 

The following tables embody the result of the examina- 
tion of your Committee in regard to this election. In 
some of the districts, it was impossible to ascertain the 
precise number of the legal votes cast, and especially in 
the X1Vth, XVth, and XVIih Districts, In such cases, 
the number of legal and illegal votes cast is stated, after 
a careful re6xamination of all the testimony and records 
concerning the election: 
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By that act it was declared to be the true intent and 
meaning of this act to leave the people thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

So careful was Congress of the right of popular 
sovereignty, that to secure it to the people, without a 
single petition from any portion of the country, they 
removed the restriction against Slavery imposed by the 
Missouri Compromise. And yet this right, so carefully 
secured, was thus by force and fraud overthrown by a 
portion of the people of an adjoining State. 

The striking difference between this Republic and other 
Republics on this Continent, is not in the provisions of 
constitutions and laws, but that here changes in the ad- 
ministration of those laws have been made peacefully and 
quietly through the ballot-box. This invasion is the first 
and only one in the history of our Government, by 
which an organized force from one State has elected a 
Legislature for another State or Territory, and as such it 
should have been resisted by the whole executive power 
of the National Government. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States have invested the 
President and Governor of the Territory with ample 
power for this purpose. They could only act after re- 
ceiving authentic information of the facts; but when re- 
ceived, whether before or after the certificates of election 
were granted, this power should have been exercised to 
its fullest extent. It is not to be tolerated that a legisla- 
tive body thus selected should assume or exercise,any 
legislative functions; and their enactments should be 
regarded as null and void; nor should the question of 
its legal existence as a legislative body be determined by 
itself, as that would be allowing the criminal to judge of 
his own crime. In section twenty-two of the organic act 
it is provided, that ** the persons having the highest num- 
ber of legal votes in each of said Council-districts for 
members of the Council, shall be declared by the Governor 
to be duly elected to the Council, and the persons having 
the highest number of legal votes for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall be declared by the Governor duly 
elected members of said House.”” The proclamation of 
the Governor required a verified notice of a contest when 
one was made, to be filed with him within four days 
after the election, Within that time, he did not obtain 
information as to force or fraud in any except the fol- 
lowing districts, and in these there were material defects 
in the returns of election. Without deciding upon his 
power to set aside elections for force and fraud, they 
were set aside for the following reasons: 

In the Ist District, because the words “ by lawful resi- 
dent voters,” were stricken from the return, 

In the Ild District, because the oath was administered 
by G. W. Taylor, who was not authorized to administer an 
oath. 

In the IIId District, because material erasures from the 
printed form of the oath were purposely made, 

In the IVth District, for the same reason. 

In the VIIth District, because the Judges were not sworn 
at all. 

In the XIth District, because the returns show the 
election to have been held viva voce instead of by ballot. 

In the XVIth District, because the words “by lawful 
residence” were stricken from the returns. 
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Although the fraud and force in other districts were 


equally great as in these, yet, as the Governor had no 
information in regard to them, he issued certificates ac- 
cording to the returns, 
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Your Committee here felt it to be their duty not only to 
inquire into and collect evidence in regard to force and 
fraud attempted and practiced at the elections in the 
Territory, but also into the facts and pretexts by which 
this force and fraud has been excused and justified; and 
for this purpose your Committee have allowed the decla- 
rations of non-resident voters to be given as evidence in 
their own behalf, also the declarations of all who came 
up the Missouri River as emigrants in March, 1855, 
whether they voted or not, and whether they came into 
the Territory at all or not; and also the rumors which 
were circulated among the people of Missouri previous to 
the election. The great body of the testimony taken at 
the instance of the sitting Delegate is of this character. 

When the declarations of parties passing up the river 
were offered in evidence, your Committee received them 
upon the distinct statement that they would be excluded 
unless the persons making the declarations were by other 
proof shown to have been connected with the elections. 
This proof was not made, and therefore much of this class 
of testimony is incompetent by the rules of law, but is 
allowed to remain as tending to show the cause of the 
action of the citizens of Missouri, 

The alleged causes of the invasion of March, 1855, are 
included in the following charges : 

I. That the New-England Aid Society of Boston was 
then importing into the Terri:ory large numbers of men, 
merely for the purpose of controlling the elections. That 
they came without women, children, or baggage, went 
into the Territory, voted, and returned again. 

II, That men were hired in the Hastern or Northern 
States, or induced to go into the Territory, solely to vote, 
and not to settle, and by so doing to make it a Free State. 

Ill, That the Governor of the Territory purposely post- 
poned theday of election to allow this emigration to 
arrive, and notified the Emigrant Aid Society, and per- 
sons in the Eastern States, of the day of election, before 
he gave notice to the people of Missouri and the Territory. 

That these charges were industriously circulated ; that 
grossly exaggerated statements were made in regard to 
them; that the newspaper press and leading men in 
public meetings in Western Missouri, aided in one case by 
a Chaplain of the United States Army, gave currency 
and credit to them, and thus excited the people, and 
induced many well-meaning citizens of Missouri to march 
into the Territory to meet and repel the alleged Eastern 
paupers and Abolitionists, is fully proven by many wit- 
nesses, 

But these charges are not sustained by the proof. 

In April, 1854, the General Assembly of Massachusetts 
passed an act entitled ‘* An act to incorporate the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Society.” The object of the Society, 
as declared in the first section of this act, was ‘for the 
purpose of assisting emigrants to settle in the West.” 
The moneyed capital of the corporation was not to 
exceed five millions of dollars ; but no more than four per 
cent. could be assessed during the year 1854, and no 
more than ten per cent. in any one year thereafter. No 
organization was perfected, or proceedings had, under 
this law. 

On the 24th day of July, 1854, certain persons in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, concluded articles of agreement and 
association for an Emigrant Aid Society. The purpose of 
this association was declared to be “ assisting emigrants 
to settle in the West.” Under these articles of associa- 
tion, each stockholder was individually liable. To avoid 
this difficulty, an application was made to the General 
Assembly of Massachusetts for an act of incorporation, 
which was granted. On the 2ist day of February, 1855, 
an act was passed to incorporate the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company. The purposes of this act were 
declared to be ‘directing emigration westward, and 
aiding and providing accommodation for emigrants after 
arriving at their place of destination.’? The capital 
stock of the corporation was not to exceed one million 
of dollars. Under this charter, a company was organized. 

Your Committee have examined some of its officers, and 
a portion of its circulars and records, to ascertain what has 
been done by it. The public attention at that time was 
directed to the Territory of Kansas, and emigration natu- 
rally tended in that direction. To ascertain its character 
and resources, this Company sent its agent into it, and the 
information thus obtained was published. The Company 
made arrangements with various lines of transportation to 
reduce the expense of emigration into the Territory, and 
procured tickets at the reduced rates. Applications were 
made to the Company by persons desiring to emigrate ; 
and when they were numerous enough to form a party of 
convenient size, tickets were sold to them at the reduced 
rates. An agent acquainted with the route was selected to 
accompany them. Their baggage was checked, and ali 
trouble and danger of loss to the emigrant in this way 
avoided. 
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Under these arrangements, companies went into the 
Territory in the Fall of 1854, under the articles of associa- 
tion referred to, The company did not pay any portion of 
the fare, nor furnish any personal or real property to the 
emigrant. The company, during 1855, sent into the Terri- 
tory from eight to ten saw-mills, purchased one hotel in 
Kansas City, which they subsequently sold, built one hotel 
at Lawrence, and owned one other building in that place. 
In some cases, to induce them to make improvements, 
town lots were given to them by town associations in this 
Territory. They held no property of any other kind or 
description. They imposed no condition upon their emi- 
grants, and did not inquire into their political, religious, or 
social opinions. The total amount expended by them, in- 
cluding the salaries of their agents and officers, and the 
expenses incident to all organizations, was less than 
$100,000. 

Their purposes, so far as your Committee can ascertain, 
were lawful, and contributed to supply those wants most 
experienced in the settlement of a new country. 

The only persons or company who emigrated into the 
Territory under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid Society 
in 1855, prior to the election in March, was a party of 159 
persons, who came under the charge of Charles Robin- 
son. 

In this party, there were 67 women and children. They 
came as actual settlers, intending to make their homes in 
the Territory, and for no other purpose. They had about 
their persons but little baggage; usually sufficient cloth- 
ing in a carpet-sack for a short time. Their personal ef- 
fects, such as clothing, furniture, etc., were put into trunks 
and boxes; and for convenience in selecting, and cheap- 
ness in transporting, was marked ‘“‘ Kansas party bag- 
gage, care B. Slater, St. Louis.”? Generally, this was con- 
signed as freight, in the usual way, to the care of a com- 
mission merchant. This party had, in addition to the usual 
allowance of one hundred pounds to each passenger, a 
large quantity of baggage on which the respective owners 
paid the usual extra freight. Each passenger or party 
paid his or their own expenses ; and the only benefit they 
derived from the Society, not shared by all the people of 
the Territory, was the reduction of about $7 in the 
price of the fare, the convenience of traveling in a com- 
pany instead of alone, and the cheapness and facility of 
transporting their freight through regular agents. Subse- 
quently, many emigrants, being either disappointed with 
the country or its political condition, or deceived by the 
statements made by the newspapers and by the agents of 
the Society, became dissatisfied, and returned, both before 
and after the election, to their old homes. Most of them 
are now settlers in the Territory. Some few voted at the 
election in Lawrence, but the number was small, The 
names of these emigrants have been ascertained, and 
of them were found upon the poll-books. This 
company of peaceful emigrants, moving with their house- 
hold goods, was distorted into an invading horde of pauper 

Abolitionists, who were, with others of a similar character, 
* to control the domestic institutions of the Territory, and 
then overturn those of a neighboring powerful State. 

In regard to the second charge: There is no proof that 
any man was either hired or induced to come into the 
Territory from any Free State, merely to vote. The en- 
tire emigration in March, 1855, is estimated at 500 persons, 
including men, women, and children. They came on 
steamboats up the Missouri River, in the ordinary course 
of emigration, Many returned for causes similar to those 
before stated; but the body of them are now residents. 
The only persons of those who were connected by proof 
with the election, were some who voted at the Big Blue 
Precinct in the Xth District, and at Pawnee, in the IXth 
District. Their purpose and character are stated in a 
former part of this report. 

The third charge is entirely groundless. The organic 
law requires the Governor to cause an enumeration of the 
inhabitants and legal voters to be made; and that he ap- 
portion the members of the Council and House, according 
to this enumeration. For reasons stated by persons en- 
gaged in taking the census, it was not completed until the 
early part of March, 1855, At that time, the day of hold- 
ing the election had not been, and could not have been, 
named by the Governor. So soon as practicable after the 
returns were brought in, he issued his proclamation for 
an election, and named the earliest day, consistent with 
due notice, as the day of election. The day on which the 
election was to be held was a matter of conjecture all 
over the country ; but it was generally known that it would 
be in the latter part of March. The precise day was not 
known by any one until the proclamation issued. It was 
not known to the agents of the Emigrant Aid Society in 
Boston on the 18th of March, 1855, when the party of emi- 
grants before referred to, left. 

Your Committee are satisfied that these charges were 
made the mere pretext to a an armed invasion into 
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the Territory, as a means to control the election and es. 
tablish Slavery there, 

The real purpose is avowed and illustrated by the testi- 
mony and conduct of Colonel John Scott, of St. Joseph’s, 
Missouri, who acted as the attorney for the sitting dele- 
The following are extracts 
from his deposition : 


“Prior to the election in Burr-Oak precinct, in the XIVth Dis- 

trict, on the 29th of November, 1854, I had been a resident of 
Missouri, and I then determined, if I found it necessary, to be- 
come a resident of Kansas Territory. On the day previous to 
that election, I settled up my board at my boarding-house, in 
St. Joseph’s, Missouri, and went over to the Territory, and 
took boarding with Mr. Bryant, near whose house the polls 
were held the next day, for one month, so that I might have itin 
my power, by merely determining to do so, to become a resi- 
dent of the Territory on the day of election. 
_ “When my name was proposed as a Judge of Election, ob 
jections were made by two personsonly. . . . . I then 
publicly informed those present, that I had a claim in the Ter- 
ritory ; that I had taken board in the Territory for a month ; 
and that I could, at any moment, become an actual resident 
and legal voter in the Territory, and that I would do so, if I 
concluded at any time during the day that my vote would be 
necessary to carry that precinct in favor of the Pro-Slayery 
candidate for delegate to Congress. . . . . Idid not dur- 
ing the day consider it necessary to become a resident of the 
Territory for the purpose mentioned, and did not vote nor offer 
to vote at that election. 

“T held the office of City-Attorney for St. Joseph’s at that 
time, and had held it for two or three years previously, and 
continued to hold it until this spring. . . . I voted at 
an election in St. Joseph’s, in the spring of 1855, and was re- 
appointed City-Attorney. The question of Slavery was putin 
issue at the election of November, 1854, to the same extent as 
in every election in this Territory. Gen. Whitfield was re- 
garded as the Pro-Slavery candidate for the Pro-Slavery party. 
I regarded the question of Slavery as the primarily prominent 
issue at that election, and, so far as I know, all parties agreed 
in making that question the issue of that election. 

“Tt is my intention, and the intention of a great many other 
Missourians now resident in Missouri, whenever the Slavery issue 
is to be determined upon by the people of this Territory in the 
adoption of the State Constitution, to remove to this Territory in 
time to acquire the right to become legal voters upon that question. 
The leading purpose of our intended removal to the Territory is to 
determine the domestic institutions of this Territory, when it comes 
to be a State, and we would not come only for that pw pose, and 
would never think of coming here but for that purpose. TI believe 
there are a great many in Missouri who are so situated.” 


The invasion of March 80th left both parties in a state 
of excitement, tending directly to produce violence. The 
successful party was lawless and reckless while assuming 
the name of the ‘Law and Order” party, The other 
party, at first surprised and confounded, was greatly irri- 
tated, and some resolved to prevent the success of the in- 
vasion. In some districts, as before stated, protests were 
sent to the Governor; in others, this was prevented by 
threats; in others, by the want of time, only four days 
being allowed by the proclamation for this purpose ; and 
in others, by the belief that a new election would bring a 
new invasion. About the same time, all classes of men 
commenced bearing deadly weapons about the person, a 
practice which has continued to this time. Under these 
circumstances, a slight or accidental quarrel produced 
unusual violence, and lawless acts became frequent. This 
evil condition of the public mind was further increased by 
acts of violence in Western Missouri, where, in April, a 
newspaper press, called The Parksville Luminary, was 
destroyed by a mob. 

About the same time, Malcolm Clark assaulted Cole 
McCrea at a squatter meeting in Leavenworth, and was 
shot by McCrea in alleged self-defense. 

On the 17th day of May, William Phillips, a lawyer of 
Leavenworth, was first notified to leave ; and upon his re- 
fusal, was forcibly seized, taken across the river, and car- 
ried several miles into Missouri, and then tarred and 
feathered, and one side of his head shaved, and other 
gross indignities put upon his person. 

Previous to this outrage, a public meeting was held, at 
which resolutions were unanimously passed, looking to 
unlawful violence, and grossly intolerant in their charac- 
ter. The right of free speech upon the subject of Slavery 
was characterized as a disturbance of the peace and quiet 
of the community, and as “circulating incendiary senti- 
ments.”? They say ‘‘to the peculiar friends of northern 
fanatics,” ‘‘Go home and do your treason where you may 
find sympathy.”” Among other resolves is the following: 

“‘ Resolved, That the institution of todd is known and re- 
cognized in this Territory ; and we repel the doctrine that it is 
a moral ard political evil, and we hurl back with scorn upon 
its slanderous authors the charge of inhumanity ; and we warn 
all persons not to come to our peaceful firesides to slander us, 
and sow the seeds of discord between the master and the ser- 
vant; for, as much as we deprecate the necessity to which we 
may be driven, we cannot be responsible for the conse- 
quences.”’ 

A Committee of Vigilance of 830 men was appointed “to 
obser72 aad report allsuch personsas shall . . . by 
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the expression of abolition sentiments, produce disturb- 
ance to the quiet of the citizens, or danger to their domes- 
tic relations; and all such persons so offending shall be 
notified, and made to leave the Territory.” 

The meeting was “ably and eloquently addressed by 
Judge Lecompte, Colonel J. N. Burns of Western Missouri, 
and others.” Thus the head of the judiciary in the Terri- 
tory not only assisted at a public and bitterly partisan 
meeting,whose direct tendency was to produce violence and 
disorder, but, before any law is passed in the Territory, he 
prejudges the character of the domestic institutions which 
the people of the Territory were, by their organic law, “‘ left 
perfectly free to form and regulate in their own way.” 

On this committee were several’of those who held certi- 
ficates of election as members of the legislature; some of 
the others were then and still are residents of Missouri; 
and many of the committee have since been appointed to 
the leading offices in the Territory, one of which is the 
sheriffalty of the county. Their first act was that of mob- 
bing Phillips. 

Subsequently, on the 25th of May, A.p. 1855, a public 
meeting was held, at which R. R. Rees, a member elect of 
the council, presided. The following resolutions, offered 
by Judge Payne, a member elect of the house, were unani- 
mously adopted: 

‘“« Resolved, That we heartily indorse the action of the commit- 
tee of citizens that shaved, tarred and feathered, rode on a 
rail, and had sold by a negro, William Phillips, the moral 
perjurer. 

‘“ Resolved, That we return our thanks to the committee for 
faithfully performing the trust enjoined upon them by the Pro- 
Slavery party. 

‘* Resolved, That the committee be now discharged. 

‘« Resolved, That we severely condemn those Pro-Slavery 
men who, from mercenary motives, are calling upon the Pro- 
Slavery party to submit without further action. 

‘ Resolved, Thatin order to secure peace and harmony to 
the community, we now solemnly declare that the Pro- 
Slavery party will stand firmly by and carry out the resolu- 
tions reported by the committee appointed for that purpose on 
the memorable 30th.”’ 

The act of moral perjury here referred to is the swear- 
ing by Phillips to a truthful protest in regard to the elec- 
tion of March 80, in the XVIth District. 

The members receiving their certificates of the Governor 
as members of the General Assembly of the Territory, met 
at Pawnee, the place appointed by the Governor, on the 
2d of July, a.p. 1855. Their proceedings are stated in 
three printed books, herewith submitted, entitled respec- 
tively, ‘‘The Statutes of the Territory of Kansas,” ‘‘ The 
Journal of the Council of the Territory of Kansas,’ and 
‘The Journal of the House of Representatives of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas.” * 

Your Committee do not regard their enactments as valid 
laws. A legislature thus imposed upon a people cannot 
affect their political rights. Such an attempt to do so, if 
successful, is virtually an overthrow of the organic law, 
and reduces the people of the Territory to the condition 
of vassals to a neighboring State. To avoid the evils of 
anarchy, no armed or organized resistance to them should 
be made, but the citizens should appeal to the ballot-box 
at public elections, to the federal judiciary, and to Con- 
gress, for relief. Such, from the proof, would have been 
the course of the people, but for the nature of these enact- 
ments and the manner in which they are enforced. Their 
character and their executionghave been so intimately 
connected with one branch of this investigation—that re- 
lating to “violent and tumultuous proceedings in the Ter- 
ritory »—that we were compelled to examine them, 

The “ laws’? in the statute-books are general and spe- 
- cial; the latter are strictly of a local character, relating to 
bridges, roads, and the like. The great body of the gene- 
ral laws are exact transcripts from the Missouri code. To 
make them in some cases conform to the organic act, 
separate acts were passed, defining the meaning of words. 
Thus the word “State” is to be understood as meaning 
“ Territory ;” the words “‘ County Court”’ shall be construed 
to mean the board of commissioners transacting county 
business, or the Probate Oourt, according to the intent 
thereof. The words “Circuit Court” to mean ‘ District 
Court.” 

The material differences in the Missouri and Kansas sta- 
tutes are upon the following subjects: The qualifications 
of voters and of members of the legislative assembly ; the 
official oath of all officers, attorneys, and yoters; the mode 
of selecting officers and their qualifications; the slave 
code, and the qualifications of jurors. 

Upon these subjects, the provisions of the Missouri code 
are such as are usual in many of the States. But by the 
*“ Kansas Statutes’? every office in the Territory, execu- 
tive and judicial, was to be appointed by the legislature, 
or by some officer appointed by it. These appointments 
were not merely to meet a temporary exigency, but were 
to hold over two regular elections, and until after the 
general election in October, 1857, at which the members 
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of the new council were to be elected. The new legisla- 
ture is required to meet on the first Monday in January, 
1858. Thus, by the terms of these “laws,”’ the people 
have no control whatever over either the legislature, the 
executive, or the judicial departments of the Territorial 
government until a time before which, by the natural pro- 
gress of population, the Territorial government will be su- 
perseded by a State government. 

No session of the legislature is to be held during 1856, 
but the members of the House are to be elected in October 
of that year. A candidate, to be eligible at this election, 
must swear to support the fugitive slave law; and each 
judge of election, and each voter, if challenged, must take 
the same oath. The same oath is required of every officer 
elected or appointed in the Territory, and of every attor- 
ney admitted to practice in the courts. 

A portion of the militia is required to muster on the day 
of election. ‘‘ Every free white male citizen of the United 
States, and every free male Indian who is made a citizen 
by treaty or otherwise, and over the age of twenty-one 
years, and who shall be an inhabitant of the Territory 
and of the county and district in which he offers to vote, 
and shall have paid a Territorial tax, shall be a qualified 
elector for all elective offices.” Two classes of persons 
were thus excluded, who, by the organic act, were allowed 
to vote, viz.: those who would not swear to the oath re- 
quired, and those of foreign birth who had declared on 
oath their intention to become citizens, Any man of 
proper age who was in the Territory on the day of elec- 
tion, and who had paid one dollar as a tax to the sheriff, 
who was required to be at the polls to receive it, could 
yote as an “inhabitant,” although he had breakfasted in 
Missouri, and intended to return there for supper. There 
can be no doubt that this: unusual and unconstitutional 
provision was inserted to prevent a full and fair expres- 
sion of the popular will in the election of members of the 
house, or to control it by non-residents. 

All jurors are required to be selected by the sheriff, 
and ‘“‘no person who is conscientiously opposed to the 
holding of slaves, or who does not admit the right to 
hold slaves in the Territory, shall be a juror in any 
cause” affecting the right to hold slaves, or relating to 
slave property. 

The Slave Code, and every provision relating to 
slaves, are of a character intolerant and unusual even 
for that class of legislation. The character and con- 
duct of the men appointed to hold office in the Terri- 
tory contributed very much to produce the events 
which followed, Thus Samuel J. Jones was appointed 
sheriff of the county of Douglas, which included within 
it the Ist and IId Election Districts. He had made him- 
self peculiarly obnoxious to the settlers by his conduct 
on the 80th of March in the IId District, and by his 
burning the cabins of Joseph Oakley and Samuel Smith. 

An election for delegate to Congress, to be held on 
the Ist day of October, 1855, was provided for, with the 
same rules and regulations as were applied to other 
elections. The Free-State men took no part in this 
election, having made arrangements for holding an 
election on the 9th of the same month. ‘The citizens of 
Missouri attended at the election of the 1st of October, 
some paying the dollar tax, and others not being re- 
quired to pay it. They were present and voted at the 
voting places of Atchison and Doniphan, in Atchison 
County ; at Greene Springs, Johnson County ; at Willow 
Springs, Franklin, and Lecompton, in Douglas County ; 
at Fort Scott, Bourbon County; at Baptiste Paola, 
Lykins County, where some Indians voted, some whites 
paying the $1 tax for them; at Leavenworth City, and 
at Kickapoo City, Leavenworth County; at the latter 
place, under the lead of Gen, B. F. Stringfellow and Col. 
Lewis Barnes of Missouri. From two of the election 
precints at which it was alleged there was illegal voting 
—viz., Delaware and Wyandotte—your Committee 
failed to obtain the attendance of witnesses. Your 
Committee did not deem it necessary, in regard to this 
election, to enter into details, as it was manifest that, 
from there being but one candidate—Gen. Whitfield— 
he must have received a majority of the votes cast. 
This election, therefore, depends not on the number or 
character of the votes received, but upon the validity 
of the laws under which it was held. Sufficient testi- 
mony was taken to show that the voting of citizens of 
Missouri was practiced at this election, as at all former 
elections in the Territory. The following table will ex- 
hibit the result of the testimony as regards the number 
of legal and illegal votes at this election. The county of 
Marshall embraces the same territory as was included in 
the XIth District; and the reasons before stated indi- 
cate that the great majority of the votes then cast were 
either illegal or fictitious. In the counties to which our 
examination extended, there were —— illegal votes cast, 
as near as the proof will enable us to determine, 
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ABSTRACT OF POLL-BOOKS OF OCTOBER 1, 1855. 
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While these enactments of the alleged legislative as- 
sembly were being made, a movement was instituted to 
form a State government, and apply for admission into 
the Union as a State. The first step taken by the -people 
of the Territory, in consequence of the invasion of March 
80, 1855, was the circulation for signature of a graphic 
anil truthful memorial to Congress. Your Committee 
find that every allegation in this memorial has been sus- 
tained by the testimony. No further step was taken, as 
it was hoped that some action by the General Government 
would protect them in their rights. When the alleged 
legislative assembly proceeded to construct the series of 
enactments referred to, the settlers were of opinion that 
submission to them would result in depriving them of the 
rights secured to them by the organic law. Their politi- 
cal condition was freely discussed in the Territory during 
the summer of 1855. Several meetings were held in 
reference to holding a convention to form a State gov- 
ernment, and to apply for admission into the Union as a 
State. Public opinion gradually settled in favor of such 
an application to the Congress to meet in December, 
1855. The first general meeting was held in Lawrence on 
the 15th of August, 1855. 

The following preamble and resolutions were then 
passe 

“Whereas, The people of Kansas have been, since its 
settlement, and now are, without any law-making power, 
therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the people of Kansas Territory, in mass 
meeting assembled, irrespective of party distinctions, influ- 
enced by common necessity, and greatly desirous of promoting 
the common good, do hereby call upon and request all bona jide 
citizens of Kansas Territory, of whatever political views or pre- 
dilections, to consult together in their respective Election Dis- 
tricts and in mass convention or otherwise, elect three delegates 
for each representative to which said Election District is en- 
titled in the House of Representatives of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, by OSneseneeap of Governor Reeder, of date 19th of 

rch, 1855; said delegates to assemble in convention, at the 
town of Topeka, on the 19th day of September, 1855, then and 
there to consider and determine upon all subjects of public in- 
terest, and particularly upon that having reference to the 
speedy formation of a State Constitution, with an intention of 
an immediate application to be admitted as a State into the 
Union of the United States of America.”’ 


Other meetings were held in various parts of the Terri- 
tory, which indorsed the action of the Lawrence meeting, 


and delegates were selected in compliance with its recom- 
mendations. 

They met at Topeka, on the 19th day of September, 
1855. By their resolutions, they provided for the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Committee, to consist of seven per- 
sons, who were required to ‘keep a record of their pro- 
ceedings, and shall have a general superintendence of 
the affairs of the Territory so far as regards the organiza- 
tion of the State Government.’’ They were required to 
take steps for an election to be held on the second Tues- 
day of the October following, under regulations imposed 
by that Committee, “for members of a Convention to 
form a Constitution, adopt a Bill of Rights for the people 
of Kansas, and take all needful measures for organizing 
a State Government, preparatory to the admission of 
Kansas into the Union aS a State.” The rules prescribed 
were such as usually govern elections in most of the 
States of the Union, and in most respects were similar to 
those contained in the proclamation of Goy. Reeder for 
the election of March 30, 1855. 

The Executive Committee appointed by that Conven- 
tion accepted their appointment, and entered upon the 
discharge of their duties by issuing a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the legal voters of Kansas, requesting them to 
meet at their several precincts, at the time and places 
named in the proclamation, then and there to cast their 
ballots for members of a Constitutional Convention, to 
meet at Topeka on the 4th Tuesday of October then 
next. 

The proclamation designated the places of elections, 
appointed judges, recited the qualifications of voters and 
the apportionment of members of the Convention, 

After this proclamation was issued, public meetings 
were held in every district in the Territory, and in nearly 
every precinct. The State movement was a general 
topic of discussion throughout the Territory, and there 
was but little opposition exhibited to it, Elections were 
held at the time and places designated, and the returns 
were sent to the Executive Committee. 

The result of the election was proclaimed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the members elect were required to 
meet on the 23d day of October, 1855, at Topeka. In 
pursuance of this proclamation and direction, the Con- 
stitutional Convention met at the time and place ap- 
pointed, and formed a State Constitution. A memorial 
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to Congress was also prepared, praying for the admission 
of Kansas into the Union under that Constitution. The 
Convention also provided that the question of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and other questions be submitted 
to the people, and required the Executive Committee to 
take the necessary steps for that purpose. 
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Accordingly, an election was held for that purpose on 
the 15th day of December, 1855, in compliance with the 
proclamation issued by the Executive Committee. The 
returns of this clection were made by the Executive Oom- 
mittee, and an abstract of them is contained in the fol- 
lowing table: ; 


ABSTRACT OF THE ELECTION ON THE ADOPTION OF THE 
STATE CONSTITUTION, DEC. 15, 1855. 
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N. B.—Poll-Book at Leavenworth was destroyed. 


The Executive Committee then issued a proclamation 
reciting the results of the election of the 15th of Decem- 
ber, and at the same time provided for an election to 
be held on the 15th day of January, 1856,*for State offi- 
cers and members of the General Assembly of the State 
of Kansas. Anelection was accordingly held in the seve- 
ral election-precincts, the returns of which were sent to 
the Executive Committee. 

The result of this election was announced by a procla- 
mation by the Executive Committee, 

In accordance with the Constitution thus adopted, 
the members of the State Legislature and most of the 
State officers met on the day and at the place designated 
by the State Constitution, and took the oath therein 
prescribed. 

After electing United States Senators, passing some 
preliminary laws, and appointing a Codifying Committee 
and preparing a Memorial to Congress, the General 
cry! adjourned to meet on the 4th day of July, 

The laws passed were all conditional upon the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a State into the Union, These pro- 
ceedings were regular, and, in the opinion of your 
Committee, the Constitution thus adopted fairly ex- 
presses the will of the majority of the settlers. They 
now await the action of Congress upon their memorial. 

These elections, whether they were conducted in pur- 
suance of law or not, were not illegal. 

Whether the result of them is sanctioned by the action 


of Congress, or they are regarded as the mere expression 
of popular will, and Congress should refuse to grant the 
prayer of the memorial, that cannot affect their legality. 
The right of the people to assemble and express their 
political opinion in any form, whether by means of an 
election or a convention, is secured to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Even if the elections are 
to be regarded as the act of a party, whether political or 
otherwise, they were proper, in accordance with exam- 
ples, both in States and Territories. 

The elections, however, were preceded and followed 
by acts of violence on the part of those who opposed 
them, and those persons who approved and sustained 
the invasion from Missouri were peculiarly hostile to 
these peaceful movements preliminary to the organiza- 
tion of a State government, Instances of this violence 
will be referred to hereafter, 

To provide for the election of delegates to Congress, 
and at the same time do it in such a manner as to obtain 
the judgment of the House of Representatives upon the 
validity of the alleged legislative assembly sitting at 
Shawnee Mission, @ convention was held at Big Springs 
on the 5th and 6th days of September, 1855. This was a 
party convention, and a party calling itself the Free- 
State party was then organized. It was in no way con- 
nected with the State movement, except that the election 
of a delegate to Congress was fixed by it on the same 
day as the election of members of a constitutional con- 
vention, instead of the day prescribed by the alleged 
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legislative assembly. Andrew H. Reeder was put in 
nomination as Territorial delegate to Congress, and an 
election was provided for under the regulations pre- 
scribed for the election of March 80, 1855, excepting as 
to the appointment of officers, and the persons to whom 
the returns of the elections should be made. The elec- 
tion was held in accordance with these regulations, and 
A. H. Reeder received 2,827 votes. 

The resolutions passed by this convention indicate the 
state of feeling which existed in the Territory in conse- 
quence of the invasion from Missouri, and the enact- 
ments of the alleged legislative assembly. The language 
of some of the resolutions is violent, and can only be 
justified either in consequence of the attempt to enforce 
the grossest acts of tyranny, or for the purpose of guard- 
ing against a similar invasion in future. 

In the fall of 1855, there sprang out of the existing 
discords and excitement in the Territory, two secret 
Free-State societies. They were defensive in their cha- 
racter, and were designed to form a protection to their 
members against unlawful acts of violence and assault. 
One of the societies was purely of a local character, and 
was confined to the town of Lawrence. Very shortly 
after its organization, it produced its desired effect, and 
then went out of use and ceased to exist. Both societies 
were cumbersome, and of no utility except to give con- 
fidence to the Free-State men, and enable them to know 
and aid each other in contemplated danger. So far as 
the evidence shows, they led to no act of violence in 
resistance to either real or alleged laws. 

On the 21st day of November, 1855, F. M. Coleman, a 
Pro-Slavery man, and Charles W. Dow, a Free-State 
man, had a dispute about the division line between their 
respective claims. Several hours afterward, as Dow was 
passing from a blacksmith shop toward his claim, and 
by the cabin of Coleman, the latter shot. Dow with a 
double-barreled gun loaded with slugs. Dow was un- 
armed. He fell across the road and died immediately. 
This was about 1 o’clock, P.M, His dead body was al- 
Icwed to lie where it fell until after sundown, when it was 
conveyed by Jacob Branson to his house, at which Dow 
boarded. The testimony in regard to this homicide is 
voluminous, and shows clearly that it was a deliberate 
murder by Coleman, and that Harrison Bulkley and a 
Mr. Hargous were accessories to it. The excitement 
caused by it was very great among all classes of the 
settlers. On the 26th, a large meeting of citizens was 
held at the place where the murder was committed, and 
resolutions passed that Coleman should be brought to 
justice. In the meantime, Coleman had gone to Missouri, 
and then to Gov. Shannon, at Shawnee Mission, in 
Johnson County. He was there taken into custody by 
8. J. Jones, then acting as Sheriff. No warrant was issued 
or examination had. On the day of the meeting at Hickory 
Point, Harrison Bradley procured a peace warrant 
against Jacob Branson, which was placed in the hands 
of Jones. That same evening, after Branson had gone 
to bed, Jones came to his cabin with a party of about 
25 persons, among whom were Hargous and Buckley— 
burst open the door, and saw Branson in bed. He then 
drew his pistol, cocked it, and presented it to Branson’s 
breast, and said, ‘‘You are my prisoner, and if you 
move I will blow you through.” The others cocked their 
guns and gathered round him, and took him prisoner. 
They all mounted and went to Buckley’s house. After 
a time, they went on a circuitous route toward Blanton's 
Bridge, stopping to “drink” on the way. As they ap- 
proached the bridge, there were thirteen in the party, 
several having stopped. Jones rode up to the prisoner 
and, among other things, told him that he had “‘ heard 
there were one hundred men at your house to-day,” and 
“that he regretted they were not there, and that they 
were cheated out of their sport.’”’ In the meantime, the 
alarm had been given in the neighborhood of Branson’s 
arrest, and several of the settlers, among whom were 
some who had attended the meeting at Hickory Point 
that day, gathered together. They were greatly excited ; 
the alleged injustice of such an arrest of a quiet settler, 
under a peace warrant by “ Sheriff Jones,” aided by two 
men believed to be accessory to a murder, and who were 
allowed to be at large, exasperated them, and they pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible by a nearer route than 
that taken by Jones, and stopped néar the house of J. 8. 
Abbott, one of them. They were on foot as Jones’s 
party approached on a canter. The rescuers suddenly 
formed across the road in front of Jones and his party. 
Jones halted, and asked, ‘‘ What’s up?” ‘The reply was, 
“ That’s what we want to know. What’s up?’ Branson 
said, ‘‘ They have got me a prisoner.’» Some one in the 
rescuing ,party told him to come over to their side. He 
did so, and dismounted, and the mule he rode was driven 
over to Jones’s party; Jones then left. Of the persons 
engaged in this rescue, three were from Lawrence, and 
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had attended the meeting. Your Committee have 
deemed it proper to detail the particulars of this rescue, 
as it was made the groundwork of what is known as the 
Wakerusa War. On the same night of the rescue, the 
cabins of Coleman and Buckley were burned, but by 
whon, is left in doubt by the testimony. 

On the morning of the rescue of Branson, Jones was 
at the village of Franklin, near Lawrence. The rescue 
was spoken of in the presence of Jones, and more con- 
versation passed between two others in his presence, as 
to whether it was most proper to send for assistance to 
Col. Boone, in Missouri, or to Gov. Shannon, Jones 
wrote a dispatch and handed it to a messenger. As soon 
as he started, Jones said: ‘That man is taking my 
dispatch to Missouri, and by G—d I’ll have revenge 
before I see Missouri.”» A person present, who was 
examined as a witness, complained publicly that the 
dispatch was not sent to the Governor; and within half 
an hour one was sent to the Governor by Jones, through 
Hargous. Within a few days, large numbers of men 
from the State of Missouri gathered and encamped on 
the Wakerusa, They brought with them all the equip- 
ments of war. To obtain them, a party of men under 
the direction of Judge T. V. Thompson broke into the 
United States arsenal and armory at Liberty, Missouri, 
and after a forcible detention of Captain Leonard (then 
in charge), they took the cannon, muskets, rifles, powder, 
harness, and indeed all the materials and munitions of 
war they desired, some of which have never been 
returned or accounted for. 

The chief hostility of this military foray was against 
the town of Lawrence, and this was especially the case 
with the officers of the law, 

Your Committee can see in the testimony no reason, 
excuse, or palliation for this feeling. Up to this time, no 
warrant or proclamation of any kind had been in the 
hands of any officer against any citizen of Lawrence. 
No arrest had been attempted, and no writ resisted in 
that town. The rescue of Branson sprang out of a 
murder committed thirteen miles from Lawrence, in a 
detached settlement, and neither the town nor its 
citizens extended any protection to Branson’s rescuers. 
On the contrary, two or three days after the rescue, 8. 
N. Wood, who claimed publicly to be one of the rescuing 
party, wished to be arrested for the purpose of testing 
the Territorial laws, and walked up to Sheriff Jones and 
shook hands with him, and exchanged other courtesies, 
He could have been arrested without difficulty, and it 
was his design, when he went to Mr. Jones, to be ar- 
rested ; but no attempt was made to do so. 

It is obvious that the only cause of this hostility is the 
known desire of the citizens of Lawrence to make Kansas 
a Free State, and their repugnance to laws imposed upon 
them by non-residents. 

Your Committee do not propose to detail the incidents 
connected with this foray. Fortunately for the peace of 
the country, a direct conflict between the opposing 
forces was avoided by an amicable arrangement. The 
losses sustained by the settlers in property taken and 
time and money expended in their own defense, added 
much to the trials incident to a new settlement. Many 
persons were unlawfully taken and detained—in some 
cases, under circumstances of gross cruelty. This was 
especially so in the arrest and treatment of Dr, G. A. 
Cutter and G. F. Warren. They were taken, without 
cause or warrant, sixty miles from Lawrence, and when 
Dr, Cutter was quite sick. They were compelled to go 
to the camp at Lawrence, were put into the custody of 
‘¢ Sheriff Jones,» who had no process to arrest them— 
they were taken into a small room kept as a liquor shop, 
which was open and very cold. That night, Jones came 
in with others, and went to ‘playing poker at twenty- 
five cents ante.” The prisoners were obliged to sit up 
all night, as there was no room to lie down, when the 
men were playing. Jones insulted them frequently, and 
told one of them he must either “tell or swing.” The 
guard then objected to this treatment of prisoners, and 
Jones desisted. . . . 

While we remained in the Territory, repeated acts of 
outrage were committed upon the quiet, unoffending citi- 
zens, of which we received authentic intelligence, Men 
were attacked on the highway, robbed, and subsequently 
imprisoned. Men were seized and searched, and their 
weapons of defense taken from them without compensa- 
tion, Horses were frequently taken and appropriated, 
Oxen were taken from the yoke while plowing, and butch- 
ered in the presence of their owners. One young man 
was seized in the streets of the town of Atchison, and, un- 
der circumstances of gross barbarity, was tarred and cot- 
toned, and in that condition was sent to his family. All 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, se- 
curing persons and property, are utterly disregarded. The 
officers of the law, instead of protecting the people, were 
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in some instances engaged in these outrages, and in no in- 
stance did we learn that any man was arrested, indicted, 
While such offenses 


or punished for any of these crimes. 
were committed with impunity, the laws were used as é 
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mine on his peril, we declined to give him any protection 
or take any action in the matter. He refused to obey the 
writ, believing it to be amere pretense to get the custody 
of his person, and fearing, as he alleged, that he would be 


means of indicting men for holding elections, preliminary ' assassinated by lawless bands of men then gathering in 
to framing a Constitution and applying for admission into | and near Lecompton. He then left the Territory. 


the Union as the State of Kansas. Charges of high trea- 
son were made-against prominent citizens upon grounds 
which seem to your Committee absurd and ridiculous, and 
under these charges they are now held in custody and are 
refused the privilege of bail. In several cases, men were 
arrested in the State of Missouri, while passing on their 
lawful business through that State, and detained until in- 
dictments could be found in the Territory, 

These proceedings were followed by an offense of still 
greater magnitude. Under color of legal process, a com- 
pany of about 700 armed men, the great body of whom, 
your Committee are satisfied, were not citizens of the Ter- 
ritory, marched into the town of Lawrence, under Mar- 
shal Donaldson and §, J. Jones, officers claiming to act 
under the law, and bombarded and then burned to the 
ground a valuable hotel and one private house; destroyed 
two printing presses and material; and then, being re- 
leased by the officers, whose posse they claimed to be, pro- 
ceeded to sack, pillage, and rob houses, stores, trunks, etc., 
even to the clothing of women and children. Some of the 
letters thus unlawfully taken were private ones, written by 
the contesting Delegate, and they were offered in evidence, 
Your Committee did not deem that the persons holding 
them had any right thus to use them, and refused to be 
made the instruments to report private letters thus ob- 
tained. 

This force was not resisted, because it was collected and 
marshaled under the forms of law. But this act of bar- 
barity, unexampled in the history of our Government, was 
followed by its natural consequences. All the restraints 
which American citizens are accustomed to pay even to 
the appearance of law, were thrown off; one act of vio- 
lence led to another; homicides became frequent. <A 
party under H. C. Pate, composed chiefly of citizens of 
Missouri, were taken prisoners by a party of settlers ; and 
while your Committee were at Westport, a company chiefly 
of Missourians, accompanied by the acting Delegate, went 
to relieve Pate and his party, and a collision was prevented 
by the United States troops. Civil war has seemed im- 
pending in the Territory. Nothing can prevent so greata 
calamity but the presence of a large force of United States 
troops, under a commander who will with prudence and 
discretion quiet the excited passions of both parties, and 
expel with force the armed bands of lawless men coming 
from Missouri and elsewhere, who with criminal pertina- 
city infest that Territory. 

In some cases, and as to one entire election district, the 
condition of the country prevented the attendance of 
witnesses, who were either arrested or detained while obey- 
ing our process, or deterred from so doing. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms, who served the process upon them, was himself 
arrested or detained for a short time by an armed force, 
claiming to be a part of the posse of the Marshal, but 
was allowed to proceed upon an examination of his pa- 
pers, and was furnished with a pass, signed by ‘‘ Warren 
D. Wilkes, of South Carolina.’? John Upton, another offi- 
cer of the Committee, was subsequently stopped by a law- 
less force on the borders of the Territory, and after being 
detained and treated with great indignity, was released. 
He also was furnished with a pass signed by two citizens 
of Missouri, and addressed to “‘Pro-Slavery men.”? By 
reason of these disturbances, we were delayed in Westport, 
so that while in session there, our time was but partially 
occupied, : 

But the obstruction which created the most serious em- 
barrassment to your Committee, was the attempted arrest 
of Gov. Reeder, the contesting Delegate, upon a writ of 
attachment issued against him by Judge Lecompte, to com- 
pel his attendance as a witness before the Grand Jury of 
Douglas County. William Fane, recently from the State 
of Georgia, and claiming to be the Deputy Marshal, came 
into the room of the Committee, while Gov. Reeder was 
examining a witness before us, and producing the writ re- 
quired Goy. Reeder to attend him. Subsequent events 
have only strengthened the conviction of your Committee, 
that this was a wanton and unlawful interference by the 
Judge who issued the writ, tending greatly to obstruct a full 
and fair investigation. Gov. Reeder and Gen. Whitfield 
alone were fully possessed of that local information which 
would enable us to elicit the whole truth, and it was obvi- 
cus to every one that any event which would separate 
either of them from the Committee, would necessarily hin- 
der, delay, and embarrass it. Gov. Reeder claimed that, 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, he was 
privileged from arrest except for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace. As this was a question of privilege, proper 
for the Courts, or for the privileged person alone to deter- 


Subsequently, H. Miles Moore, an attorney in Leaven- 
worth City, but for several years a citizen of Weston, Mo., 
kindly furnished the Committee information as to the resi- 
dence of persons voting at the elections, and in some cases 
examined witnesses before us. He was arrested on the 
streets of that town by an armed band of about thirty 
men, headed by W. D. Wilkes, without any color of au- 
thority, confined, with other citizens, under a military 
guard for twenty-four hours, and then notified to leave the 
Territory. His testimony was regarded as important, and 
upon his sworn statement that it would endanger his per- 
son to give it openly, the majority of your Committee 
deemed it proper to examine him ex-parte, and did so. 

By reason of these occurrences, the contestant and the 
party with and for whom he acted, were unrepresented be- 
fore us during a greater portion of the time, and your 
Committee were required to ascertain the truth in the best 
manner they could. 

Your Committee report the following facts and conclu- 
sions as established by the testimony : 

first. That each election in the Territory, held under 
the organic or alleged Territorial law, has been carried by 
organized invasions from the State of Missouri, by which 
the people of the Territory have been prevented from 
pia the rights secured to them by the organic 

aw. 

Second. That the alleged Territorial Legislature was 
an illegally-constituted, body, and had no power to pass 
mane laws, and their enactments are, therefore, null and 
void, 

Third, That these alleged laws have not, as a general 
thing, been used to protect. persons and property and to 
punish wrong, but for unlawful purposes. : 

fourth, That the election under which the sitting Dele- 
gate, John W. Whitfield, holds his seat, was not held in 
pursuance of any valid Jaw, and that it should be regarded 
only as the expression of the choice of those resident citi- 
zens who voted for him. 

Fifth. That the election under which the contesting 
Delegate, Andrew H. Reeder, claims his seat, was not held 
in pursuance of law, and that it should be regarded only 
as the expression of the choice of the resident citizens who 
voted for him. 

Sievth. That Andrew H. Reeder received a greater num- 
ber of votes of resident citizens than John W. Whitfield, 
for Delegate. 

Seventh. That in the present condition of the Territory, 
a fair election cannot be held without a new census, a 
stringent and well-guarded election law, the selection of 
impartial Judges, and the presence of United States troops 
at every place of election. 

Eighth, That the various elections held by the people 
of the Territory preliminary to the formation of the State 
Government have been as regular as the disturbed condi« 
tion of the Territory would allow; and that the Constitu- 
tion passed by the Convention, held in pursuance of said 
elections, embodies the will of a majority of the people. 

As it is not the province of your Committee to suggest 
remedies for the existing troubles in the Territory of Kan- 
sas, they content themselves with the foregoing statement 
of facts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wm. A. Howarp, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 


The Free-State Constitution framed at To- 
peka for Kansas, by the Convention called by 
the Free-State party, (as set forth in the fore. 
going documents,) was in due season submitted 
to Congress—Messrs, Andrew H. Reeder (the 
Free-State Territorial delegate) and James H. 
Lane having been chosen by the first Free-State 
Legislature, Senators of the United States, and 
Mr. M. W. Delahay elected Representative in the 
House, by the Free-State men of Kansas. 
Of course, these were not entitled to their seats 
until the aforesaid instrument (known as the 
‘* Topeka Constitution ”) should be accepted by 
Congress, and the State thereupon admitted 
into the Union, This Constitution, being form. 
ally presented in either House, was received and 
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referred to their respect’'ve Committees on Ter- 
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Mr. Stephens’s substitute, as thus amended by 


ritories; but the accompanying Memorial from | its adversaries, was abandoned by its original 


the Free-State Legislature, setting forth the 
grounds of the application, and praying for ad- 
mission as a State, was, after having been re- 
ceived by the Senate, reconsidered, rejected, 
and returned to Col. Lane, on the allegation 
that material changes had been made in it since 
it left Kansas. The Senate, in like manner, re- 
jected repeated motions to accept the Constitu- 
tion, and thereupon admit Kansas as a Free 
State—there never being more than Messrs. 
Hamlin and Fessenden, of Maine, Hale and Bell, 
of New-Hampshire, Collamer and Foot, of Ver- 
mont, Sumner and Wilson, of Mass., Foster, 
of Connecticut, Seward and Fish, of New-York, 
Wade, of Ohio, Durkee and Dodge, of Wiscon- 
sin, Trumbull, of Illinois, and Harlan, of Iowa, 
(16) Senators in favor of such admission, and 
these never all present at the same time. 

In the House—the aforesaid Constitution and 
Memorial having been submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Territories—its Chairman, Mr. Grow, 
of Penna., from a majority of said Committee, 
reported in favor of the admission of Kansas 
under such Constitution, as a Free State; and 
after debate the Previous Question thereon was 
ordered (June 28th) by a vote of 98 Ayes to 
63 Noes. Previous to this, however, Mr. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, had proposed, as an amend- 
ment or substitute, a radically different bill, 
contemplating the appointment by the Presi- 
dent and Senate of five’ Commissioners, who 
should repair to Kansas, take a census of the 
inhabitants and legal voters, and thereupon pro- 
ceed to apportion, during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1856, the delegates (52) to form a Consti- 
tutional Convention, to be elected by the legal 
voters aforesaid; said delegates to be chosen 
on the day of the Presidential election (Tues- 
day, Nov. 4th, 1856), and to assemble in Con- 
vention on the first Monday in December, 1856, 
to form a State Constitution. The bill proposed, 
also, penalties for illegal voting at said election. 

To this substitute-bill, Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, 
proposed the following amendment, to come in 
at the end as an additional section: 


Src, 18,—And be it further enacted, That so much of 
the fourteenth section and of the thirty-second section of 
the act passed at the first session of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, commonly called the Kansas and Nebraska act, as 
reads as follows: ** Except the eighth section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with 
the principle of non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized by 
the legislation of 1850, commonly called the Compromise 
Measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void; it 
being the true intent and meaning of this act not to legis- 
late Slavery into any State or Territory, or to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to revive or put in force any law or regula- 
tion which may have existed prior to the act of 6th of 
March, 1820, either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, 
or abolishing Slavery,” be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. Povided, That any person or persons lawfully 
held to service within either of the Territories named in 
said act shall be discharged from such service, if they shall 
not be removed and kept out of said Territories within 
twelve months from the passage of this act. 


Mr. Dunn’s amendment to the Stephens 
amendment or substitute, was carried: Yeas, 
109; Nays, 102. 


friends, and received but two votes—those of 
Messrs. George G. Dunn, of Indiana, and John 
Scott Harrison, of Ohio——Nays, 210. 

Mr. Dunn had previously moved a reference 
of the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. This was now defeated: 
Yeas, 101; Nays, 109. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, now moved that the 
bill do lie on the table, which was defeated. 
Yeas, 106; Nays, 107; (Barclay of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dunn of Indiana, Haven and Williams, 
of New-York.— Yeas : Bayard Clarke, of New- 
York, Hickman and Millward, of Pennsylvania, 
Moore, of Ohio, and Scott, of Indiana Nays : 
Scott Harrison, of Ohio, not voting, Wells of 
Wisconsin, absent). The House now refused 
to adjourn by 106 to 102; and, after a long 
struggle, the final question was reached, and the 
bill rejected : Yeas, 106; Nays, 107. 

So the bill was lost. 

July 1st—Mr. Barclay, (Dem.) of Pennsyl- 
vania rose to a privileged motion. He moved 
a reconsideration of the preceding vote, by 
which the Free-Kansas bill had been rejected. 
A stormy debate ensued, in the midst of which 
Mr. Howard, of Michigan, rose to a question of 
higher privilege (as affecting the right of a 
member [delegate] to his seat) and submitted 
the report of the Kansas Investigating Com-~ 
mittee (already given). The Speaker sustained 
the motion, and the House sustained the 
Speaker. The report was thereupon presented 
and read, consuming a full day. 

July 3rd.—The question of reconsidering the 
vote defeating the Free-Kansas bill was again 
reached. Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved that 
it do lie on the table; defeated: Yeas, 97; 
Nays, 102. The main question was then order- 
ed: Yeas, 101; Nays, 98; and the reconsidera- 
tion carried: Yeas, 101; Nays, 99. The previous 
question on the passage of the bill was now 
ordered: Yeas, 99; Nays, 96; a motion by 
Mr. McQueen, of South Carolina, to lay the bill 
on the table was defeated: Yeas, 97; Nays, 
100; and then the bill was finally passed : Yeas, 
99; Nays, 97. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, moved the recon- 
sideration of this vote, and that the motion to 
reconsider do lie on the table, which was per- 
mitted, without further division. 

June 30th—Mr. Douglas reported to the 
Senate on several bills submitted by Messrs. 
Clayton, Tombs, and others, for the pacifica- 
tion of the Kansas troubles, as also decidedly 
against Gov. Seward’s proposition to admit 
Kansas as a Free State, under her Topeka Con- 
stitution. Mr. Collamer, being the minority of 
the Territorial Committee, made a brief and 
pungent counter-report. Mr. Douglas gave 
notice that he would ask for a final vote on the 
day after the next. 

July 1st.—Bill debated by Messrs. Thompson 
of Ky., Hale of N. H., Bigler of Pa., Adams of 
Miss., and Crittenden of Ky. 

July 2d—Debate continued through the day 
and following night, the majority resisting all 
motions to adjourn. Messrs. Wade, Pugh, 
Briggs, Bigler, Toombs, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Bell, Seward, Hale, and nearly half the Senate 
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participated. An amendment moved by Mr. 
Adams, of Miss., the day before, striking out so 
much of the bill as secures the Right of Suf- 
frage, in the proposed reorganization of Kansas, 
to alien residents who shall have declared their 
intention to become citizens, and renounced 
all allegiance to foreign governments, was 
adopted: Yeas, 22; Nays, 16. 

Some time in the morning of July 3d, the fol- 
lowing amendment, reduced to shape by Mr. 
Geyer, of Mo., was added to the 18th section of 
the bill—only Brown, of Miss., Fitzpatrick, of 
Ala., and Mason, of Va., voting against it: 
Yeas, 40. It provides that 


No law shall be made or have force or effect in said 
Territory [of Kansas] which shall require any attesta- 
tion or oath to support any act of Congress or other 
legislative act, as a qualification for any civil office, 
public trust, or for any employment or profession, or to 
secve as a juror, or vote at an election, or which shall 
impose any tax upon, or condition to, the exercise of 
the right of suffrage, by any qualified voter, or which 
shall restrain or prohibit the free discussion of any law 
or subject of legislation in thesaid Territory, or the free 
expression of opinion thereon by the people of said Ter- 
ritory. 


Mr. Trumbull, of Il., moved the foliowing : 


And be it further enacted, That it was the true in- 
tent and meaning of the ‘‘ act to organize the Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas,” not to legislate Slavery into 
Kansas, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free through their Territorial 
Legislature to regulate the institution of Slavery in their 
own way, subject to the Constitution of the United 
States; and that, until the Territorial Legislature acts 
upon the subject, the owner of aslave in one of the 
States has no right or authority to take such slave into 
the Territory of Kansas, and there hold him as a slave ; 
but every slave taken to the Territory of Kansas by his 
owner for purposes of settlement is hereby declared to be 
free, unless there is some valid act of a duly constituted 
Legislative Assembly of said Territory, under which he 
may be held as a slave. 


The Yeas and Nays being ordered, the pro- 
position was voted down—Yeas, 9; Nays, 34— 
as follows: 


Yras.—Messrs, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, 
Seward, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—9. 

Nays.—Messrs, Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of Ten- 
nesseé, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brodhead, 
Brown, Oass, Clay, Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Evans, 
Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of 
Iowa, Mallory, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller Wright, 
and Yulee—34. 


Mr. Trumbull then proposed that the Kansas- 
Nebraska act 


was intended to, and does, confer upon, or leave to, the 
people of the Territory of Kansas full power, at any time, 
through its Territorial Legislature, to exclude Slavery 
from said Territory, or to recognize and regulate it there- 
in. 

This, too, was voted down. 
then proposed the following: 


And be it further enacted, That all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of all and every body of men heretofore assem- 
bled in said Territory of Kansas, and claiming to be a 
Legislative Assembly thereof, with authority to pass laws 
for the government of said ferritory, are hereby declared 
to be utterly null and void. And no person shall hold 
any office, or exercise any authority or jurisdiction in 
said Territory, under or by virtue of any power or 
authority derived from such Legislative Assembly ; nor 
shall the members thereof exercise any power or authority 
as such. 


This, too, was voted down, as follows: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Bell of New-Hampshire, Collamer, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Seward, Trumbull, 
Wade, and Wilson—11. 

Nays.—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of Ten- 
nessee, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, 
Cass, Clay, Orittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Evans, Fitz- 
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patrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, 
Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, 
Wright, and Yulee—36, 


Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, moved the follow- 
ing amendment : 


Src.—And be it further enacted, That, until the in- 
habitants of said Territory shall proceed to hold a Con- 
vention to form a State Constitution according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and so long as said Territory remains 
a Territory, the following sections contained in chapter 
one hundred and fifty-one, inthe volume transmitted to 
the Senate, by the President of the United States, as con- 
taining the laws of Kansas, be, and the same are hereby, 
declared to be utterly null and void, viz, : 

‘812. If any free person, by speaking or by writing, as- 
sert or maintain that persons have not the right to hold slaves 
in this Territory, or shall introduce into this Territory any book 
paper, magazine, pamphlet, or circular, containing any denial 
of the right of persons to hold slaves in this Territory, such 
persons shall be deemed guilty of felony, and punished by im- 
prisonment at hard labor for a term of not less than two years. 

‘813. No person who is conscientiously opposed to hold- 
ing slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory, shall sit as a juror on the trial of any pro- 
secution for the violation of any one of the sections of this 
act. 


This was rejected [as superfluous, or covered 
by a former amendment, | as follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Allen, Bell of New-Hampshire, Clay- 
ton, Collamer, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, 
Seward, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—i3., 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, 
Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Cass, Clay, Dodge, Douglas, 
Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, 
Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Sebas- 
tian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, 
Toucey, Weller, Wright, and Yulee—32. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, moved that the 
whole bill be stricken out and another inserted 
instead, repealing all the Territorial laws of 
Kansas. 

Rejected: Yeas, 8, (Bell, of New-Hampshire, 
Collamer, Durkee, Fessenden, Foster, Seward, 
Wade, and Wilson ;) Nays, 35. 

Mr. Seward moved to strike out the whole 
bill, and insert instead one admitting Kansas as 
a Free State, under the Topeka Constitution : 
Defeated—Yeas, 11; Nays, 36—as follows: 

Yeras.—Messrs. Bell of New-Hampshire, Collamer 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Seward, Trumbull, 
Wade, and Wilson—11. 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of Tennessee, Ben- 
jamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Cass, 
Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Evans, Fitz- 
patrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, 
Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, 
Wright, and Yulee—36, 

The bill was now reported as amended, and 
the amendment made in Committee of the 
Whole concurred in. The bill was then (8 a. 
M.) ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and, onthe question of its final passage, 
the vote stood—Yeas, 33; Nays, 12—as follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of Tennessee, Ben- 
jamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Cass, 
Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Lowa, Mallory, Pratt, 
Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, Wright, and Yulee—83, 

Nays.—Messrs. Bell of New-Hampshire, Collamer, 
Dodge, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Seward, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—12, 

The bill was then sent to the House. It pro- 
vides that five competent persons appointed by 
the President, shall take a census of the legal 
voters of the Territory on the 4th of July, 1856, 
these to be apportioned into 52 districts, for the 
purpose of electing delegates to form a State 
Constitution ; it imposes penalties for using 
force or threats to influence any qualified voter 
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in giving his vote, or to deter him from going 
to the polls; the delegates elected under this 
act to assemble in Convention on the 1st Mon- 
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who may be restrained of his liberty by reason of said 
prosecutions, shall be released therefrom without delay. 
Nor shall there hereafter be instituted any criminal 
prosecution, in any of the courts of the United States, or 


day of December, 1856, to first determine by | of said Territory, against any person or persons for any 


vote whether ,it is expedient to form a State 
Constitution and Government, and if it is 
decided to be expedient, to proceed So form a 
Constitution and Government for the State of 
Kansas, with the boundaries defined in this act. 

The bill was never acted on in the House, but 
lay on the Speaker’s table, untouched, when the 


session terminated by adjournment, Monday,. 


Aug. 18th. 

July 8th.—In Senate, Mr. Douglas reported 
back from the Committee on Territories the 
House bill to admit Kansas as a State, with an 
amendment striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and inserting instead the Senate bill 
(No. 356) just referred to. 

Mr. Hale, of N. H., moved to amend this 
substitute by providing that all who migrate to 
the Territory prior to July 4th, 1857, shall be 
entitled to a vote in determining the character 
of the institutions of Kansas. Lost: Yeas, 18; 
Nays, 32. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Ill, moved that all the Terri- 
torial laws of Kansas be repealed and the Terri- 
torial officers dismissed. Rejected: Yeas, 12; 
Nays, 32. 

Mr, Collamer, of Vt., proposed an amendment, 
prohibiting Slavery in all that portion of the 
Louisiana purchase north of 86° 80’ not in- 
cluded in the Territory of Kansas. Rejected— 
Yeas, 12; Nays, 30—as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Bell of N. H., Collamer, Dodge, Fes- 
senden, Fish, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Trum- 
bull and Wade. 

Nays—Messrs.Adams, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, 
Brodhead, Butler, Cass, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Fitz- 
patrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, 
Jones of Tenn., Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Pugh, Reid, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ky., Toombs, Weller, 
and Yulee, 

The substitute reported by Mr. Douglas was 
then agreed to—Yeas, 32; Nays, 13—and the 
bill in this shape passed. 

[This amendment was not concurred in nor 
ever acted on by the House. ] 

July 29th.—Mr. Dunn, of Ind., called up a bill 
‘* To reorganize the Territory of Kansas and for 
other purposes,” which he had originally (July 
7th) proposed as a substitute for the Senate bill 
(No 356) aforesaid. Its length, and the substan- 
tial identity of many of its provisions with those 
of other bills organizing Territories contained 
in this volume, dissuade us from quoting it 
entire. It provides for a legislative election on 
the first Tuesday in November next; and sec- 
tion 15 proceeds: 

§ 15. And be it further enacted, That all suits, pro- 
cesses, and proceedings, civil and criminal, at law and 
in chancery, and allindictments and informations which 
shall be pending and undetermined in the courts of the 
Territory of Kansas or of New-Mexico, when this act 
shall take effect, shall remain in said courts where pend- 
ing, to le heard, tried, prosecuted, and determined in 
such courts as though this act had not heen passed: 
Provide, neoertheless, That all criminal prosecutions 
now pen ling in any of the courts of the Territory of Kan- 
sas imputing to any person or persons the crime of trea- 
son agaiust the United States, and all criminal prosecu- 
tions, by information or indictment, against any person or 
persons for any alleged violation or disregard whatever of 
what are usually known as the laws of the Legislature of 


Kansas, shall be forthwith dismissed by the courts where 
such prosecutions may be pending, and every person 


such charge of treason in said Territory prior to the pas- 
Sage of this act, or any violation or disregard of said 
Legislative enactments at any time. 


§ 23 grants to every actual settler a right of 
preemption to the quarter-section of public 
land improved and occupied by him in said 
Territory of Kansas, prior to Jan. 1st, 1858. 

The two last and most important sections of 
Mr. Dunn’s bill are verbatim as follows : 


§ 24. And be tt further enacted, That so much of the 
fourteenth section, and alsoso much of the thirty-second 
section, of the act passed at the first session of the thirty- 
third Congress,commonly known as the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, as reads as follows, to wit : ‘‘ Except the eighth sec- 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which being in- 
consistent with the principle of non-intervention by Con- 
gress with Slavery in the States and Territories as recog- 
nized by the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
Compromise Measures, is hereby declared inoperative 
and void; it being the true intent and meaning of this 
act not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people there- 
of perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way,subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to revive or put in 
force any law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of 6th March, 1820, either protecting, es- 
tablishing, prohibiting or abolishing slavery”—be and the 
same is hereby repealed, and the said eighth section of 
said act of the 6th of March, 1820, is hereby revived and 
declared to be in full force and effect within the said 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska: Provided, how- 
ever, That any person lawfully held to service in either 
of said Territories shall not be discharged from such 
service by reason of such repeal and revival of said 
eighth section, if such person shall be permanently re- 
moved from such Territory or Territories prior to the 1st 
day of January, 1858: and any child or children born 
in either of said Territories, of any female lawfully held 
to service, if in like manner removed without said Teni- 
tories before the expiration of that date, shall not be, 
by reason of anything in this act, emancipated from 
any service it might have owed had this act never been 
passed: And provided further, That any person law- 
fully held to service in any other State or Territory of the 
United States, and escaping into either the Territory of 
Kansas or Nebraska, may be reclaimed and removed to 
the person or place where such service is due, under any 
law of the United States which shall be in force upon 
the subject. 

§ 25. And be it further enacted, That allother parts of 
the aforesaid Kansas-Nebraska act which relate to the 
said Territory of Kansas, and every other law or usage 
having, or which is pretended to have, any force or effect 
in said Territory in conflict with the provisions or the 
spirit of this act, except such laws of Congress and treaty 
stipulations as relate to the Indians, are hereby repealed 
and declared void. 


Mr. Dunn, having carried a reference to the 
Committee of the Whole, of a bill introduced 
by Mr. Grow, repealing all the acts of the al- 
leged Territorial Legislature of Kansas, now 
moved and carried a reconsideration of that 
vote, and proceeded to the striking out of 
Mr. Grow’s bill and the insertion of his own as 
a substitute. The motion prevailed. Where- 
upon Mr. Dunn moved the previous question on 
ordering this bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time, which prevailed—Y eas, 92; Nays, 86 
—and then the bill passed—Yeas, 88 ; Nays, 74. 

This bill was not acted on by the Senate. 

The House, iu the course of its action on the 
several Annual Appropriation bills, affixed to 
several of them, respectively, provisos, abol- 
ishing, repealing or suspending the various ob- 
noxious acts of the Territorial Legislature ; but 
all these were resisted by the Senate and were 
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ultimately given up by th: House, save one 
appropriating $20,000 for the pay and expenses 
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adoption of the Free-State constitution as afore- 
said, had been previously beaten, after prevail- 


of the newt Territorial Legislature, which the | ing in the House—the Senate striking them out 


Senate gave up, on finding itself in serious dis- 
agreement with the House, and thus secured 


and the House (by union of nearly all the sup- 
porters of Fillmore with nearly or quite all 


the passage of the Civil Appropriation bill. | those supporting Buchanan) finally acquiescing. 


Finally, the two Houses were at odds, on a pro- 
viso forbidding the employment of the Army to 
enforce the acts of the Shawnee Mission assem- 
blage, claiming to be a Territorial Legislature 
of Kansas, when at noon on the 18th of Au- 
gust the speaker’s hammer fell, anouncing the 
termination of the session, leaving the Army 
bill unpassed. But President Pierce imme- 
diately issued a proclamation convening an extra 
session on the 21st (Thursday), when the two 
Houses reconvened accordingly,and a full quo- 
rum of each was found to be present. The 
House promptly repassed the army bill, again 
affixing a proviso forbiding the use of the army 
to enforce the disputed Territorial laws, which 
proviso the Senate as promptly struck out, and 
the House as promptly reinserted. The Senate 
insisted on its disagreement, but asked no con- 
ference, and the House (Aug. 22d) by a close 
vote decided to adhere to its proviso: Yeas, 97; 
Nays, 93 ; but one of the yeas (Bocock of Va.) 
was 80 given in order to be able to move a re- 
consideration ; so that the true division was 
96 to 94, which was the actual division on a 
motion by Mr. Cobb of Ga. that the House re- 
cede from its position. Finally, a motion to 
reconsider was made and laid on the table; 
Yeas, 97; Nays, 96 ; and the House thereupon 
adjourned. 

Aug. 23d.—The Senate also voted to ad- 
here: Yeas, 85; Nays, 9. 

Mr. Clayton proposed a committee of Confer- 
ence, to which Mr. Seward objected. No ac- 
tion. 

In the House, Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, proposed 
a similiar Committee of Conference. Objected 
to. 

Mr. Cobb, of Ga., moved that the House re- 
cede from its Kansas proviso. Defeated: Yeas, 
97 ; Nays, 100. Adjourned. 

The struggle for the passage of the bill with 
or without the proviso continued until Saturday, 
August 30th, when, several members, hostile 
to the proviso, and hitherto absent, unpaired, 
‘having returned, the House again passed the 
Army bill with the proviso modified as follows : 


Provided, however, that no part of the military force 
of the United States, for the support of which appro- 
priations are made by this act, shall be employed in aid 
of the enforcement of any enactments heretofore made 
by the body claiming to be the Territorial Legislature 
of Kansas. 

The bill passed as reported (under the Pre- 
vious Question) : Yeas, 99; Nays, 79; and was 
sent to the Senate, where the above proviso 
was stricken out: Yeas, 26; Nays, 7; and the 
bill thus returned to the House, when the Sen- 
ate’s amendment was concurred in: Yeas, 101; 
Nays, 97. 

So the proviso was beaten at last, and the bill 
passed, with no restriction on the President’s 
discretion in the use of the Army in Kansas ; 
just as all attempts of the House to direct 
the President to have a nolle prosequi entered 
in the case of the Free-State prisoners in Kan- 
sas charged with aiding the formation and 


The 34th Congress reassembled on the Ist of 
December, Since the adjournment from the 
last session the presidential election had taken 
place, resulting in the election of James 
Buchanan as President. The popular vote gave 
neither of the three candidates a majority. In 
the Free States the election was hotly contested 
and a very large vote polled. In the Southern 
States the vote was small, as no issue was pre- 
sented to the people, it being claimed by 
their respective partisans, that both the candi- 
dates (Buchanan and Fillmore) voted for in 
that section were equally Pro-Slavery. But the 
pro-slavery leaders had declared in favor of 
Buchanan, and he consequently received large 
majorities in nearly every Slave State. 

On the first day of the session, Kansas affairs 
came up in the House on an objection to admit 
J. W. Whitfield to a seat as a delegate, the ob- 
jection being that the border ruffian laws under 
which he had been elected were ‘‘null and 
void.” 

Mr. Grow spoke against admitting Whitfield, 
and quoted from a speech of Mr. Clayton (a 
short time before his decease) in the Senate. 
Mr. Clayton, in speaking of these laws, said: 

Now, sir, let me allude to that subject which is the 
great cause of all this discord between the two Houses, 
The unjust, iniquitous, oppressive and infamous laws 
enacted by the Kansas Legislature, as it is called, ought 
to be repealed before we adjourn.” ..... . 
What are these laws? One of them sends a man to hard 
labor for not less than two years for daring to discuss 
the question whether Slavery exists, or does not exist, 
in Kansas: not less than two years—it may be fifty ; and 
if a man could live as old as Methuselah, it might be 
over nine hundred years. That act prohibits all freedom 
of discussion in Kansas on the great subject directly re- 
ferred to the exclusive decision of the people in that 
Territory ; strikes down the liberty of the press too; and 
is an act egregiously tyrannical as ever was attempted 
by any of the Stuarts, Tudors or Plantagenets of En- 
gland, and this Senate persists in declaring that we are 
not to repeal that ! 

Sir, let us tender to the House of Representatives the 

repeal of that and all other objectionable and infamous 
laws that were passed by that Legislature. I include in 
this denunciation, without any hesitation, those acts 
which prescribe that a man shall not even practice law 
in the Territory unless he swears to support the Fugitive 
Slave Law; that he shall not vote at any election, or be 
a member of the Legislature, unless he swears to support 
the Fugitive Slave Law ; that he shall not hold any office 
of honor or trust there, unless he swears to support the 
Fugitive Slave Law; and you may as well impose just 
such a test oath for any ether and every other law. . 
I will not go through the whole catalogue of the oppres- 
sive laws of this Territory. I have done that before to- 
day. ‘There are others as bad as these to which I have 
now referred. . . . . Iwill not, on the other hand, 
ever degrade myself by standing for an instant by those 
abominable and infamous laws which I denounced 
here this morning. What I desire now is, that the Senate 
of the Unlted States shall wash its hands of all participa- 
tion in these iniquities by repealing those laws. 


On Dec. 2nd, President Pierce sent his annual 
message to the two Houses of Congress. In re- 
ferring to the late election, the President says : 


It is impossible to misapprehend the great principles 
which, by their recent political action, the people of the 
United States have sanctioned and announced. 

They have asserted the Constitutional equality of each 
and all of the States of the Union as States ; they have 
affirmed the constitutional equality of each and all of 
the citizens of the United States as citizens, whatever 
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;| problems of social institutions, political economy, and 
they have maintained the inviolability of the constitu-| statesmanship, they treat with unreasonable intempe- 
tional rights of the different sections of the Union; and|rance of thought and language. Extremes beget ex- 
they have proclaimed their devoted and unalterable at-| tremes. Violent attack from the North finds its inevitable 
tachment to the Union and the Constitution, as objects ; consequence in the growth of a spirit of angry defiance at 


their religion, wherever their birth, or their residence; | 


of interest superior to all subjects of local or sectional 
controversy, as the safeguard of the rights of all as the 
spirit and true essence of the liberty, peace, and great- 
ness of the Republic. 

In doing this, they have, at the same time, emphati- 
cally condemned the idea of organizing in these United 
States mere geographical parties ; of marshalling in hos- 
tile array towards each other the different parts of the 
country, North or South, East or West. 

Schemes of this nature, fraught with incalculable mis- 
chief, and which the considerate sense of the people has 
rejected, could have had countenance in no part of the 
country, had they not been disguised by suggestions 
plausible in appearance, acting upon anexcited state of 
the public mind, induced by causes temporary in their 
character, and it is to be hoped transient in their influ- 
ence. 

Perfect liberty of association for political objects and 
the widest scope of discussion are the received and ordi- 
nary conditions of government in our country. Our in- 
stitutions, framed in the spirit of confidence in the intel- 
ligence and integrity of the people, do not forbid citizens, 
either individually or associated together, to attack by 
writing, speech, or any other methods short of physical 
force, the Constitution and the very existence of the 
Union. Under the shelter of this great liberty, and pro- 
tected by the laws and usages of the government they 
assail, associations have been formed in some of the 
States, of individuals who, pretending to seek only to 
prevent the spread of the institution of Slavery into the 
present or future inchoate States of the Union, are really 
inflamed with desire to change the domestic institutions 
of existing States. To accomplish their objects, they 
dedicate themselves to the odious task of depreciating 
the Government organization which stands in their way, 
and of calumniating, with indiscriminating invective, not 
only the citizens of particular States, with whose laws 
they find fault, but all others of their fellow-citizens 
throughout the country, who do not participate with 
them in their assaults upon the Constitution, framed and 
adopted by our fathers, and claiming for the privileges 
it has secured, and the blessings it has conferred, the 
steady support and grateful reverence of their children. 
They seek an object which they well know to be a revo- 
lutionary one. They are perfectly aware that the change 
in the relative condition of the white and black races in 
the slaveholding States, which they would promote, is 
beyond their lawful authority ; that to them it is a for- 
eign object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful 
instrumentality of theirs; that for them, and the States 
of which they are citizens, the only path to its accom- 
plishment is through burning cities, and ravaged fields, 
and slaughtered populations, and all there is most terri- 
ble in foreign, complicated with civil and servile war; 
and that the first step in the attempt is the forcible dis- 
ruption of a country embracing in its broad bosom a 
degree of liberty, and an amount of individual and pub- 
lic prosperity to which there is no parallel in history, 
and substituting in its place hostile governments, driven 
at once and inevitably into mutual devastation and 
fratricidal carnage, transforming the now peaceful and 
felicitous brothe: hood into a vast permanent camp of 
armed men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia. Well knowing that such, and such only, are the 
means and the consequences of their plans and purposes, 
they endeavor to prepare the people of the United 
States for civil war by doing everything in their power 
to deprive the Constitution and the laws of moral 
authority, and to undermine the fabric of the Union by 
appeals to passion and sectional prejudice, by indoctrin- 
ating its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educat- 
ing them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends. 

It is by the agency of such unwarrantable interference, 
foreign and domestic, that the minds of many, otherwise 
good citizens, have been so inflamed into the passionate 
condemnation of the domestic institutions of the Southern 
_ States, as at length to pass insensibly to almost equally 
passionate hostility toward their fellow-citizens of those 
States, and thus, finally, to fall into the temporary fel- 
lowship with the avowed and active enemies of the Con- 
stitution. Ardently attached to liberty in the abstract, 
they do not stop to consider practically how the objects 
they would attain can be accomplished, nor to reflect 
that, even if tfe evil were as great as they deem it, they 
have no remedy to apply, and that it can be only aggra- 
vated by their violence and unconstitwtional action. A 
question which is one of the most difficult of all the 


the South. Thus, in the progress of events, we had 

reached the consummation which the voice of the people 

has now so pointedly rebuked, of the attempt of a portion 

of the States, by a sectional organization and movement, 

a usurp the control of the Government of the United 
tates, 

I confidently believe that the great body of those who 
inconsiderately took this fatal step are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union. They would, upon 
deliberation, shrink with unaffected borror from any con- 
scious act of disunion or civil war. But they have 
entered into a path which leads nowhere, unless it be to 
civil war and disunion, and which has no other possible 
outlet. They have proceeded thus far in that direction 
in consequence of the successive stages of their progress 
having consisted of a series of secondary issues, each of 
which professed to be confined within constitutional and 
peaceful limits, but which attempted indirectly what few 
men were willing to do directly ; thatis, to act aggressively 
against the constitutional rights of nearly one-half of the 
thirty-one States. 

In the long series of acts of indirect aggression, the 
first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens of the 
Northern States, in Congress and out of it, of the question 
of negro emancipation in the Southern States. 


In reference to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the legislative power of Con- 
gress over the Territories, the President says: 


The enactment which established the restrictive geo- 
graphical line, was acquiesced in, rather than approved, 
by the States ofthe Union. Itstood on the statute-book, 
however, for a number of years; and the people of the 
respective States acquiesced in the reénaciment of the 
principle as applied to the State of Texas; and it was 
proposed to acquiesce in its further application to the 
territory acquired by the United States from Mexico, 
But this proposition was successfully resisted by the re- 
presentatives from the Northern States, who, regardless 
of the statute line, insisted upon applying restriction to the 
new territory generally, whether lying north or south of 
it, thereby repealing it as a legislative compromise, and, 
on the part of the North, persistently violating the com- 
pact, if compact there was. 

Thereupon, this enactment ceased to have binding virtue 
in any sense, whether as respects the North or the South ; 
and so in effect it was treated on the occasion of the ad- 
mission of the State of California, and the organization 
of the Territories of New Mexico, Utah and Washington. 

Such was the state of this question when the time 
arrived for the organization of the Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. In the progress of constitutional inquiry 
and reflection, it had now at length come to be seen 
clearly that Congress does not possess constitutional 
power to impose restrictions of this character upon any 
present or future State of the Union. In along series of 
decisions, on the fullest arguinent, and after the most 
deliberate consideration, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had finally determined this point in every form 
under which the question could arise, whether as affecting 
public or private rights—in questions of the public do- 
main, of religion, of navigation, and of servitude. 

The several States of the Union are, by force of the 
Constitution, coequal in domestic legislative power. Con- 
gress cannot change a law of domestic relation in the 
State of Maine: no more can it in the State of Missouri. 
Any statute which proposes to do this is a mere nullity ; 
it takes away no right, it confers none. If it remains on 
the statute-book unrepealed, it remains there only as a 
monument of error, and a beacon of warning to the 
legislator and the statesman. To repeal it will be only to 
remove imperfection from the statutes, without affecting, 
either in the sense of permission or of prohibition, the 
action of the States, or of their citizens. ; 

Still, when the nominal restriction of this nature, 
already a dead letter in law, was in terms repealed by 
the last Congress, in a clause of the act organizing the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, that repeal was made 
the occasion of a wide spread and dangerous agitation. 
It was alleged that the original enactment being a 
compact of perpetual moral obligation, its repeal con- 
stituted an odious breach of faith, 


On the motion to print the Message and ac- 
companying documents, Mr. Hale, of N. H., 
said : ; : 

I look on the message of the President as a most un- 
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fortunate one. I have no desire to say anything which 
shall be construed into a want of courtesy, kindness, or 
respect for him. I mean all due courtesy, kindness and 
respect. His situation is certainly such as to appeal to 
the magnanimity rather than provoke the hostility of 
his opponents. If he had been content to submit to it, 
and go out, as it seemed to be the wish of his friends and 
foes that he should, without attempting to make such 
a charge as this against his political opponents, I should 
certainly have been content. 

But, sir, this message of the President is an arraign- 
ment of a vast majority of the people of eleven States of 
this Union of want of fidelity to their constitutional 
obligations, and of hostility to the Union and Constitution 
of these States. I deny it totally. More than that; the 
President of the United States, by virtue of the privileges 
conferred on him by the Constitution, charges upon the 
majority of the people of these States, in the exercise of 
their constitutional prerogative of voting for whom they 
please, the high offense of endeavoring to ** usurp ”’—this 
is his very language—‘ the control of the Government of 
the United States.” ‘ Usurp,” if lexicographers under- 
stand the meaning of the word, is ‘‘ to seize by force 
without right.” I have observed in the history of the 
past few months no attempt in any section of the country, 
last and least in that section which the President arraigns, 
to seize upon power in this Government except by the 
regular constitutional discharge of the people’s obliga. 
tions and duties as citizens going to the polls in the 
exercise of their elective franchise. Again, sir, I have 
not heard from a single citizen of those States an intima- 
tion, that if they should fail in the canvass upon which 
they had entered and in which they were striving to 
secure a majority in the councils of this Government, 
they were to do anything else but submit quietly and 
peaceably to the constitutionally expressed will of a 
majority. 


Mr. Seward, of N. Y., said: 


The President, I think, has departed from a customary 
course which was well established by his predecessors ; 
that was to confine the annual message of the Executive 
to legitimate matters of legislation which must neces- 
sarily occupy the attention of Congress, and leave 
partisan disputes, occurring among the people, to the 
consideration and reflection of the people themselves. 
This President of the United States was the first one, I 
think, to depart from that course in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress; and, if I remember aright, he continued this 
departure in his first message and second message. He 
has been uncorrected, or rather unreformed in his erro- 
neous course; he goes through to the end in the same 
course. I am willing, for my own part, that he, like all 
the rest of us, shall have hi speech—shali assign his 
reasons and his vindication for his policy. I do not 
question his right; Ido not dispute it. Whatever I 
have thought necessary to submit to any portion of my 
countrymen in regard to the canvass which is past, has 
been submitted in the right time, in the right place, and 
I trust, in the right spirit. I am willing to allow the 
President of the United States the same opportunity 
which you and I and all others have enjoyed. 


Mr. Mason, of Va., said: 


Mr. President: the constant and obstinate agitation of 
questions connected with the institution of Slavery, has 
brought, I am satisfied, the public mind in those States 
where the institution prevails, to the conviction that the 
preservation of that institution rests with themselves and 
with themselves only. ‘Therefore, at this day, when it is 
the pleasure of Senators again to bring that institution 
under review upon this floor, in any connection what- 
ever, as one of the Representatives of the South, I take 
no further interest in the discussion, or in the opinion 
which is entertained at the North in relation to it, than 
as it may confirm the hope that there is a public senti- 
ment at the North yet remaining, which unites with the 
South in the desire to perpetuate the Union, and that, by 
the aid of that public sentiment at the North, the Union 
will be preserved. But further than that, as a statesman, 
and as one representing a Southern State, where that 
institution prevails more largely than in any other, the 
public sentiment of the North is a matter indifferent to 
me, because I say again, we have attained the convic- 
tion that the safety of that institution will rest, must 
rest, and should rest, with the people of the States only 
where it prevails, 

Mr. Wilson, of Mass., said : 

The party to which reference has been made in this 
message—for I take it this assault of the President of the 


United States is upon the Republican party, and the 
people who supported that organization in the last 
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election—stands before the country with its opinions 
clearly expressed and openly avowed. It has a right to 
claim from the President of the United States—it has a 
right to claim from honorable Senators here-——it has a 
right to claim before the country that it shall stand upon 
its broad and open declarations of principle. How does 
it stand? It accepts the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States as its funda- 
mental creed of doctrine. It claims that Congress has a 
right to legislate for the Territories of the United States, 
and to exclude Slavery from them. It avows its deter- 
mination to exercise that power. It has a right to ask 
of the President, and the country, that it shall be judged 
by its open and avowed declarations, and shall not be 
misrepresented, as it has been misrepresented in this 
document by the President of the United States. The 
declaration is broadly made here, not only that these 
men are sectionalists—not only that they have gotten 
up a sectional warfare, but that they are maintaining 
doctrines hostile to the perpetuity of the Union. Now, 
sir, let me say here to-day, that I do not know a man in 
the Free States who supported John C, Fremont in the 
last presidential election, not one of the one million 
three hundred thousand intelligent freemen who sup- 
ported that nomination, that ever avowed his intention 
to go for a dissolution of this Union; but at all times, on 
all occasions, in public and in private, they have avowed 
their devotion to the Union, and their intention to main- 
tain and defend it. 

Let me say further, that the men in this country, who 
avow themselves to be disunionists, that squad, which, 
during the last thirty years, on all fit and unfit occasions, 
in moments of excitement and moments of calm, have 
avowed themselves disunionists, have, as a body, en 
masse, supported the Democratic party. The whole 
southern heavens have been darkened during the last 
four months by the black banners of disunion that have 
floated in the breeze. 

Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, defended the President 
against the construction put on certain parts of 
the message by other Senators. He said: 

My colleague (Mr. Wade) asserts that the President 
has employed libellous terms in speaking of a large 
number of our common constituents, who voted for Col. 
Fremont at the last election. If the charges were true 
in any sense, I should unite with my colleague in the 
condemnation which he has pronounced; for although I 
would have deplored the election of Col. Fremont as the 
greatest calamity that could befall the American people, 
I feel bound to render my tribute of respect to those 
honest, patriotic, but as I think, misguided, citizens of 
Ohio, who voted for him, The paragraph upon which 
my colleague based this accusation, is the one which I 
now send to the secretary’s desk. (Here the secretary 
read the part of the message quoted above, beginning, 
“Our institutions framed” and down to “ rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends.”) It is (continued Mr. 
Pugh) impossible that this paragraph should apply to 
the members of the Republican party, if, as now asserted, 
they do not aim at the abolition by Congress of Slavery 
within the States. It is directed against those who hold 
that doctrine. It refers to the men whom the Senator 
from Mass, (Mr, Wilson) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Fessenden) themselves have denounced on the floor. 


THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


On the 8th December, 1857, President Bu- 
chanan transmitted to Congress his first annual 
message. He devotes considerable space to the 
subject of Slavery, giving a history of the forma- 
tion of the Lecompton Constitution for Kansas, 
and announcing the doctrine that the Constitu- 
tion of its own force carries Slavery into all the 
Territories. Speaking of this subject, he says: 
“In emerging from the condition of Territorial 
dependence into that of a sovereign State, it 
was their duty, in my opinion, to make known 
their will by the votes of the majority, on the 
direct question, whether this important domestic 
institution should or should not continue to 
exist :” and that the slaves now in Kansas “ were 
brought into the Territory under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” ‘ 

The following is the part of the messaze 
referring to Kansas affairs : 


THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


It is unnecessary to state in detail the alarming con- 
dition of the Territory of Kansas at the time of my in- 
auguration. The opposing parties then stood in hostile 
array against each other, and any accident might have 
relighted the flames of civil war. Besides, at this critical 
moment, Kansas was left without a governor by the 
resignation of Governor Geary. 

On the 19th of February previous, the Territorial legis- 
lature had passed a law providing for the election of de- 
legates on the third Monday of June, to a convention 
to meet on the first Monday in September, for the pur- 
pose of framing a constitution preparatory to admission 
into the Union. This law was in the main fair and just; 
and itis to be regretted that all the qualified electors 
had not registered themselves and voted under its pro- 
visions. 

At the time of the election for delegates, an extensive 
organization existed in the Territory, whose avowed ob- 
ject it was, if need be, to put down the lawful govern- 
ment by force, and to establish a government of their 
own under the so-called Topeka Constitution. The per- 
sons attached to this revolutionary organization ab- 
stained from taking any part in the election. 

The act of the Territorial legislature had omitted to 
provide for submitting to the people the constitution 
which might be framed by the Convention; and in the 
excited state of public feeling throughout Kansas, an 
apprehension extensively prevailed that a design ex- 
isted to force upon them a constitution, in relation to 
Slavery, against their will. In this emergency it became 
my duty, as it was my unquestionable right, having in 
view the union of all good citizens in support of the Ter- 
ritorial laws, to express an opinion on the true construc- 
tion of the provisions concerning Slavery contained in 
the organic act of Congress of the 30th May, 1854. Con- 
gress declared it to be ‘‘the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo- 
ple thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way.” Under it 
Kansas, ‘‘when admited as a State,” was to “ be re- 
ceived into the Union with or without Slavery as their 
constitution may prescribe at the time of their admis- 
sion.” F 

Did Congress mean by this language that the delegates 
eleated to frame a constitution, should have authority 
finally to decide the question of Slavery, or did they in- 
tend, by leaving it to the people, that the people of Kan- 
sas themselves should decide this question by a direct 
vote? Onthis subject I confess I had never entertained 
a serious doubt, and, fherefore, in my instructions to 
Governor Walker of the 25th March last, I merely said 
that when ‘‘ a constitution shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the Territory, they must be protected in the exer- 
cise of their right of voting for or against that instru- 
ment, and the fair expression of the popular will must 
not be interrupted by fraud or violence.” 

In expressing this opinion it was far from my inten- 
tion to interfere with the decision of the people of Kan- 
sas, either for or against Slavery. From this I have 
always carefully abstained. Intrusted with the duty 
of ‘* taking care that the laws be faithfully executed,” 
my only desire was that the people of Kansas should 
furnish to Congress the evidence required by the organic 
act, whether for or against Slavery ; and in this man- 
ner smooth their passage into the Union. In emerging 
from the condition of Territorial dependence into that of 
a sovereign State, it was their duty, in my opinion, to 
make known their will by the votes of the majority, on 
the direct question, whether this important domestic in- 
stitution should or should not continue to exist, In- 
deed this was the only possible mode in which their will 
could be authentically ascertained. 

The election of delegates to a convention must neces- 
sarily take place in separate districts. From this cause 
it may readily happen, as has often been the case, that 
a majority of the people of a State or Territory are on 
one side of a question, whilst a majority of the represen- 
tatives from the several districts into which it is divided 
may be upon the other side. This arises from the fact 
that in some districts delegates may be elected by small 
majorities, whilst in others those of different sentiments 
may receive majorities sufficiently great not only to 
overcome the votes given for the former, but to leave 
a large majority of the whole people in direct oppo- 
sition to a majority of the delegates. Besides, our his- 
tory proves that influences may be brought to bear on 
the representative sufficiently powerful to induce him to 
disregard the will of his constituents. The truth is, that 
no other authentic and satisfactory mode exists of 
ascertaining the willof a pAlarity of the people of any 
State or Territory on an important and exciting ques- 
tion like that of Slavery in Kansas, except by leaving it 
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to a direct vote. How wise, then, was it for Congress to 
pass over all subordinate and intermediate agencies, 
and proceed directly to the source of all legitimate 
power under our institutions ! 

How vain would any other principle prove in prac 
tice! This may be illustrated by the case ef Kansas, 
Should she be admitted into the Union with a constitu- 
tion either maintaining or abolishing Slavery, against the 
sentiment of the people, this could have no other effeet 
than to continue and to exasperate the existing agita- 
tion during the brief period required to make the con- 
stitution conform to the irresistible will of the majority. 

The friends and supporters of the Nebraska and Kan- 
sas act, when struggling on a recent occasion to sustain 
its wise provisions before the great tribunal of the Ame- 
rican people, never difred about its true meaning on 
this subject. Everywhere throughout the Union they 
publicly pledged their faith and their honor that they 
would cheerfully submit the question of Slavery to the 
decision of the bona jide people of Kansas, without any 
restriction or qualification whatever. All were cordially 
united upon the great doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
which is the vital principle of our free institutions. Had it, 
then, been insinuated from any quarter that it would be 
a sufficient compliance with the requisitions of the or- 
ganic law for the members of a convention, thereafter to 
be elected, to withhold the question of Slavery from the 
people, and to substitute their own will for that of a 
legally-ascertained majority of all their constituents, this 
would have been instantly rejected. Everywhere they 
remained true to the resolution adopted on a celebrated 
occasion recognizing “the right of the people of all the 
Territories—including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a major- 
ity of actual residents, and whenever the number of 
their inhabitants justified it—to form a constitution with 
or without Slavery, and be admitted into the Union 
upon terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 

The Convention to frame a constitution for Kansas 
met on the first Monday of September last. They were 
called together by virtue of an act of the ‘Territorial 
legislature, whose lawful existence had been recognized 
by Congress in different forms and by different enact- 
ments. A large proportion of the citizens of Kansas did 
not think proper to register their names and to vote at 
the election for delegates ; but an opportunity to do this 
having been fairly afforded, their refusal to avail them- 
selves of their right could in no manner affect the legal- 
ity of the convention, 

This Convention proceeded to frame a constitution for 
Kansas, and finally adjourned on the 7th day of No- 
vember. But little difficulty occurred in the Convention, 
except on the subject of Slavery. ‘The truth is, that the 
general provisions of our recent State constitutions are 
so similar, and, I may add, so excellent, that the differ- 
ence between them is not essential. Under the earlier 
practice of the Government, no constitution framed by 
the convention of a Territory preparatory to its admis- 
sion into the Union as a State had been submitted to tha 
people. I trust, however, the example set by the last 
Congress, requiring that the constitution of Minnesota 
“should be subject to the approval and ratification of 
the people of the proposed State,” may be followed on 
future occasions. I took it for granted that the Conven- 
tion of Kansas would act in accordance with this exam- 
ple, founded as it is, on correct principles; and hence 
my instructions to Governor Walker, in favor of sub- 
mitting the constitution to the people, were expressed in; 
general and unqualified terms. 

In the Kansas-Nebraska act, however, this require-- 
ment, as applicable to the whole constitution, had not 
been inserted, and the Convention were not bound by 
its terms to submit any other portion of the instrument 
to an election, except that which relates to the ‘‘ domes- 
tic institution” of Slavery. This will be rendered clear 
by a simple reference to its language. It was “ not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way.” According to the plain con- 
struction of the sentence, the words ‘‘ domestic institu- 
tions”? have a direct as they have an appropriate refer- 
ence to Slavery. ‘ Domestic institutions ” are limited to 
the family. The relation between master and slave and 
a few others are ‘‘ domestic institutions,” and are en- 
tirely distinct from institutions of a political character. 
Besides, there was no question then before Congress, nor» 
indeed has there since been any serious question before - 
the people of Kansas or the country, except that which 
relates to the “ domestic institution ” of Slavery, 

The Convention, after an angry and excited debate, . 
finally determined, by a majority of only two, to submit 
the question of Slavery to the people, though at the last © 
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forty-three of the fifty delegates present affixed their 
signatures to the constitution. 

A large majority of the Convention were in favor of 
establishing Slavery in Kansas, They accordingly in- 
serted an article in the constitution for this purpose 
similar in form to those which had been adopted by 
other Territorial conventions, In the schedule, how- 
ever, providing for the transition from a Territorial to a 
State government, the question has been fairly and ex- 
plicitly referred to the people, whether they will have a 
constitution “ with or without Slavery.” It declares that, 
before the constitution adopted by the Convention 
“ shall be sent to Congress for admission into the Union 
as a State,” an election shall be held to decide this ques- 
tion, at which,all the white male inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory above the age of 21 are entitled to vote. They 
are to vote by ballot; and “the ballots cast at said 
election shall be indorsed ‘constitution with Slavery,’ 
and ‘constitution with no Slavery.’” If there be a 
majority in favor of the the “ constitution with Sla- 
very,” then it is to be transmitted to Congress by the 
president of the Convention in its original form. If, on 
the contrary, there shall be a majority in favor of the 
“constitution with no Slavery,” “then the article pro- 
viding for Slavery shall be stricken from the constitu- 
tion by the president of this Convention ;” and it is 
expressly declared that “no Slavery shall exist in the 
State of Kansas, except that the right of property in 
slaves now in the Territory shall in no manner be inter- 
fered with ;” and in that event it is made his duty to 
have the constitution thus ratified, transmitted to the 
Congress of the United States, for the admission of the 
State into the Union. 

At this election, every citizen will have an opportu- 
nity of expressing his opinion by his vote ‘‘ whether 
Kansas shall be received into the Union with or without 
Slavery,” and thus this exciting question may be peace- 
fully settled in the very mode required by the organic 
law. ‘The election will be held under legitimate author- 
ity, and if any portion of the inhabitants shall refuse to 
vote, a fair opportunity to do so having been presented, 
this will be their own voluntary act, and they alone 
will be responsible for the consequences, 

Whether Kansas shall be a free or a slave State, must 
eventually, under some authority, be decided by an 
election; and the question can never be more clearly 
or distinctly presented to the people than it is at the 
present moment. Should this opportunity be rejected, 
she may be involved for years in domestic discord, and 
possibly in civil war, before she can again make up the 
issue now so fortunately tendered, and again reach the 
point she has already attained, 

Kansas has for some years occupied too much of the 
public attention, It is high time this should be directed 
to far more important objects. When once admitted 
into the Union, whether with or without Slavery, the 
excitement beyond her own limits will speedily pass 
away, and she will then, for the first time, be left, as she 
ought to have been long since, to manage her own 
affairs in her own way. If her constitution on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, or on any other subject, be displeasing 
to a majority of the people, no human power can prevent 
them from changing it within a brief period. Under 
these circumstances, it may well be questioned whether 
the peace and quiet of the whole country are not of 
greater importance than the mere temporary triumph 
of either of the political parties in Kansas. 

Should the constitution without Slavery be adopted by 
the votes of the majority, the rights of property in slaves 
now inthe Territory are reserved. The number of these 
is very small; but if it were greater the provision would 
be equally just and reasonable. The slaves were 
brought into the Territory under the Constitution of the 
United States, and are now the property of their mas- 
ters. This point has at length been finally decided by 

<the highest judicial tribunal of the country—and this 
upon the plain principle that when a confederacy of 
sovereign States acquire a new territory at their joint 
-expense, both equality and justice demand that the citi- 
-gens of one and all of them thall have the right to take 
Into it whatsoever is recognized as property by the com- 
mon Constitution. ‘To have summarily confiscated the 
property in slaves already in the Territory would have 
been an act of gross injustice, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of the older States of the Union which have abol- 
ished Slavery. 


Mr. DovGcias on LECOMPTON. 


Mr. Douglas, who very early joined in the de- 


-bate on the President’s Message, at first said 


she dissented from the views of the President in 


-regard to Kansas; but afterward endeavored to 
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show that the President did not mean to 
‘‘recommend” the Lecompton Constitution, but 
that he only 


referred that document to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States—as the Constitution of the United States 
refers it—for us to decide upon it under our own respon- 
sibility. ‘It is proper,” said Mr. D., “‘ that he should 
have thus referred it to us as a matter for congressional 
action, and not as an administrative or executive measure, 
for the reason that the Constitution of the United States 
says, ‘ Congress may admit new States into the Union.’ 
Hence we find the Kansas question before us now, not 
as an Administrative measure, not as an Executive mea- 
sure, but as a measure coming before us for our free 
action, without any recommendation or interference, 
directly or indirectly, by the Administration now in pos- 
session of the Federal Government.” . <; tA 

Mr. President, I am not going to stop and inquire how 
far the Nebraska bill, which said the people should be 
left perfectly free to form their constitution for them- 
selves, authorized the President, or the Cabinet, or Gov: 
ernor Walker, or avy other Territorial officer, to inter- 
fere and tell the Convention of Kansas whether they 
should or should not submit the question to the people, 
I am not going to stop to inquire how far they were 
authorized to do that, it being my opinion that the spirit 
of the Nebraska bill required it to be done. It is sufficient 
for my purpose that the Administration of the Federal 
Government unanimously—that the administration of the 
Territorial government, in all ‘ts parts, unanimously— 
understood the Territorial law under which the Conven- 
tion was assembled to mean that the constitution to be 
formed by that Convention should be submitted to the 
people for ratification or rejection, and, if not confirmed 
by a majority of the people, should be null and void, 
without coming to Congress for approval. 

Not only did the National Government and the Territo- 
rial government so understand the law at the time, but, 
as I have already stated, the people of the Territory so 
understood it. As a further evidence on that point, a 
large number, if not a majority, of the delegates were 
instructed in the nominating conventions to submit the 
constitution to the people for ratification. I know that 
the delegates from Douglas County, eight in number, Mr, 
Calhoun, President of the Convention, being among them, 
were not only instructed thus to submit the question, but 
they signed and published, while candidates, a written 
pledge that they would submit it to the people for ratifi- 
cation. I know that men high in authority, and in the 
confidence of the Territorial and National Government, 
canvassed every part of Kansas during the election of 
delegates, and each one of them pledged himself to the 
people that no snap judgment was to be taken; that the 
constitution was to be submitted to the people for accept- 
ance or rejection: that it would be void unless that was 
done; that the Administration would spurn and scorn itas 
a violation of the principles on which it came into power, 
and that a Democratic Congress would hur! it from their 
presence as an insult to the Democrats who stood pledged 
to see the people left free to form their domestic institu- 
tions for themselves. 

Not only that, sir, but up to the time when the Conven- 
tion assembled, on the Ist of September, so far as I can 
learn, it was understood everywhere that the constitution 
was to be submitted for ratification or rejection. They 
met, however, on the Ist of September, and adjourned 
until after the October election. I think that it was wise 
and prudent that they should thus have adjourned. They 
did not wish to bring any question into that election 
which would divide the Democratic party, and weaken 
our chances of success in the election. I was rejoiced 
when I saw that they did adjourn, so as not to show their 
hand on any question that would divide and distract the 
party until after the election. During that recess,while the 
Convention was adjourned, Governor Ransom, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress, running against the present 
Delegate from that Territory, was canvassing every part of 
Kansas, in favor of the doctrine of submitting the consti- 
tution to the people, declaring that the Democratic party 
were in favor of such submission, and that it was a slan- 
der of the Black Republicans to intimate the charge that 
the Democratic party did not intend to carry out that 
pledge in good faith. Thus, up to the time of the Con- 
vention, in October last, the pretense was kept up, the 
profession was openly made, and believed by me, and I 
thought believed by them, that the Convention intended 
to submit a constitution to the people, and not to attempt 
to put a government in operation without such submis- 
sion. The election being over, the Democratic party 
being defeated by an overwhelming vote, the Opposition 
having triumphed, and got possession of both branches 
ef the legislature, and having elected their Territorial 
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Delegate, the Convention assembled, and then proceeded 


to complete their work. 

Now let us stop to inquire how they redeemed the 
pledge to submit the constitution to the people. They 
first go on to make a constitution. Then they make a 
schedule, in which they provide that the constitution, on 
the 21st of December—the present month—shall be sub- 
mitted to all the bona fide inhabitants of the Territory on 
that day, for their free acceptance or rejection, in the fol- 
lowing manner, to wit: Thus acknowledging that they 
were bound to submit it to the will of the people; conced- 
ing that they had no right to put it into operation without 
submitting it to the people; providing in the instrument 
that it should take effect from and after the date of its 
ratification, and not before ; showing that the Constitution 
derives its vitality, in their estimation, not from the au- 
thority of the Convention, but from that vote of the peo- 
ple, to which it was to be submitted for their free accept- 
ance or rejection. How is it to be submitted? It shall be 
submitted in this form: ‘‘ Constitution with Slavery, or 
constitution with no Slavery ?’’ All men must vote for the 
constitution, whether they like it or not, in order to be 
permitted to vote for or against Slavery. Thus a constitu- 
tion made by a convention that had authority to assemble 
and petition for a redress of grievances, but not to estab 
lish a government—a constitution made under a pledge 
of honor that it should be submitted to the people before 
if took effect—a constitution which provides on its face, that 
it shall have no validity except what it derives from such 
submission—is submitted to the people at an election 
where all men are at liberty to come forward freely, with- 
out hindrance, and vote for it, but no man is permitted to 
record a vote against it! 

That would be as fair an election as some of the ene- 
mies of Napoleon attributed to him when he was elected 
First Consul. He is said to have called out his troops and 
had them reviewed by his officers, with a speech, patriotic 
and fair in its professions, in which he said to them: 
** Now, my soldiers, you are to go to the election and vote 
freely, just as you please. If you vote for Napoleon, all is 
well; vote against him, and you are to be instantly 
shot!” That was a fair election. (Laughter.) This elec- 
tion is to be equally fair. All men in favor of the consti- 
tution may vote for it, all men against it shall not vote at 
all. Why not let them vote against it? I presume you 
have asked many aman this question. I have asked a 
very large number of the gentlemen who framed the con- 
stitution, quite a number of delegates, and a still larger 
number of persons who are their friends, and I have re- 
ceived the same answer from every one of them. I never 
received any other answer, and I presume we never shall 
get any other answer. Whatis that? They say, if they 
had allowed a negative vote, the constitution would have 
been voted down by an overwhelming majority ; and hence 
the fellows shall not be allowed to vote at all. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, that may be true. Itis no part of my 
purpose to deny the proposition that that constitution 
would have been voted down if submitted to the people. 
I believe it would have been voted down by a majority 
of four to one. I am informed by men well posted there 
—Democrats—that it would be voted down ten to one; 
some say by twenty to one. 

But is it a good reason why you should declare it in 
force, without being submitted to the people, merely be- 
cause it would have been voted down by five to one if 
you had submitted it? What does that fact prove? 
Does it not show undeniably that an overwhelming majority 
of the people of Kansas are unalterably opposed to that 
constitution? Will you force it on them against their 
will, simply because they would have voted it down if you 
had consulted them? If you will, are you going to force 
it upon them under the plea of leaving them perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way? Is that the mode in which I am called upon to 
carry out the principle of self-government and popular 
sovereignty in the Territories—to force a constitution on 
the people against their will, in opposition to their protest, 
with a knowlege of the fact, and then to assign as a reason 
for my tyranny, that they would be so obstinate and so 
perverse as to vote down the constitution if I had given 
them an opportunity to be consulted about it? 

Sir, I deny your right, or mine, to inquire of these peo- 
ple what their objections to that constitution are, They 
have a right to judge for themselves whether they like or 
dislike it. Itis no answer to tell me that the constitution 
is a good one, and unobjectionable. It is not satisfactory 
to me to have the President say, in his message, that that 
constitution is an admirable one, like all the constitutions 
of the new States that have been recently framed. Whether 
good or bad, whether obnoxious or not, is none of my busi- 
n and none of yours. 

It is their business, and not ours. I care not what they 
have in their constitution, so that it suits them and does 
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not violate the Constitution of the United States and the 
fundamental principles of liberty upon which our institu- 
tions rest. Iam not going to argue the question whether 
the banking system established in that constitutign is wise 
or unwise. It says there shall be no mors tatioad ta there 
shall be one bank of issue in the State, with two branches. 
All I have to say on that point is, if they want a banking 
system, let them have it; if they do not want it, let them 
prohibit it. If they want a bank with two branches, be it 
80; if they want twenty, it is none of my business; and it 
matters not to me whether one of them shall be on the north 
side and the other on the south side of the Kaw River, or 
where they shall be. : 

While I have no right to expect to be consulted on that 
point, I do hold that the people of Kansas have the 
right to be consulted and to decide it, and you have no 
rightful authority to deprive them of that privilege. It is 
no justification, in my mind, to say that the provision for 
the eligibility for the officers of Governor and Lieut.-Go- 
vernor requires twenty years’ citizenship in the United 
States. If men think that no person should vote or hold 
office until he has been here twenty years, they have a 
right to think so; and if a majority of the people of Kan- 
sas think that no man of foreign birth should vote or 
hold office unless he has lived there twenty years, it is 
their right to say so, and I have no right to interfere 
with them; it is their business, not mine; but if I lived 
there I should not be willing to have that provisionin the 
constitution without being heard upon the subject, and 
allowed to record my protest against it. 

1 have nothing to say about their system of taxation, 
in which they have gone back and resorted to the old ex- 
ploded system which we tried in Illinois, but abandoned 
because we did not like it. If they wish to try it and get 
tired of it and abandonit, be it so; but if I were a 
citizen of Kansas I would profit by the experience of 
Illinois on that subject, and defeat it if Icould. Yet I 
have no objection to their having it if they want it; it is 
their business, not mine. 

So itis in regard to the free negroes. They provide 
that no free negro shall be permitted to dive in Kansas, I 
suppose they have a right to say so if they choose; but if 
I lived there I should want to vote on the question. We, 
in Illinois, provide that no more shall come there. We 
say to’the other States, ‘* Take care of your own free 
negroes and we will take care of ours.” But we do not 
say that the negroes now there shall not be permitted to 
live in Illinois; andI think the people of Kansas ought to 
have the right to say whether they will allow them to 
live there, and if they are not going to do so, how they 
are to dispose of them. 

So you may go on with all the different clauses of the 
Constitution. Yhey may be all right; they may be all 
wrong. ‘That is a question on which my opinion is worth 
nothing. The opinion of the wise and patriotic Chief 
Magistrate of the United States is not worth anything as 
against that of the people of Kansas, for they have 
a right to judge for themselves; and neither Presi- 
dent, nor Senates, nor Houses of Representatives, nor 
any other power outside of Kansas, has a right to judge 
for them, Hence it is no justification, in my mind, for 
the violation of the great principle of self-goverument, tu 
say fhat the Constitution you are forcing on them is not 
particularly obnoxious, or is excellent in its provisions. 

Verhaps, sir, the same thing might be said of the 
Topeka Constitution, I donot recollect its peculiar pro- 
visions. I know one thing ; we Democrats, we Nebraska 
men, would not even look into it to see what its provi- 
sions were. Why? Because we said it was made by a 
political party, and not by the people; that it was made 
in defiance of the authority of Congress; that if it was as 
pure as the Bible, as ho'y as the len Commandments, yet 
we would not touch it until it was submitted to and 
ratified by the people of Kansas, in pursuance of 
the forms of law. Perhaps the Topeka Constitution, but 
for the mode of making it, would have been unexception- 
able. Ido not know; Ido not care. You have no right 
to force an unexceptionable constitution on a people. It 
does not mitigate the evil, it does not diminish the insult, 
it does not ameliorate the wrong, that you are forcing a 
good thing upon them, I am not willing to be forced to 
do that whict L would do if I were left free to judge and 
act for myself. Hence I assert that there is ne justifica- 
tion to be made for this flagrant violation of popular 
rights in Kansas, on the plea that the constitution which 
they have made is not particularly obnoxious. 

But, sir, the President of the United States is really and 
sincerely of the opinion that the Slavery clause has been 
fairly and impartially submitted to the free acceptance or 
rejection of the people of Kansas, and that, inasmuch as 
that was the exciting and paramount question, if they 
get the right to vote as they please on that subject, 
they ought to be satisfied; and possibly it might be 
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better if we would accept it, and put an end to the ques- | If Kansas wants a Slave-State Constitution, she has a 
tion, Let me ask, sir, is the Slavery clause fairly sub- | right to it; if sue wants a Free-State Constitution, she has 


mitted, so that the people can vote for or against it? Sup- 
pose I were a citizen of Kansas, and should go up to the 
polls and say, “I desire to vote to make Kansas a Slave 
State; here is my ballot.” They reply to me, * Mr. 
Douglas, just vote for that constitution first, if you 
please.” ‘Oh, nol? I answer, “I cannot vote for that 
constitution conscientiously—I am opposed to the clause 
by which you locate certain railroads in such a way as to 
sucrifice my county and my part of the State, 1 am 
opposed to that bauking system. I am opposed to this 
Know-Nothing or American clause in the constitution 
about the qualifications for office. I cannot vote for Le 
Then they answer, ‘You shall not vote on making it a 
Slave State.” I then say, ‘I want to make it a Free 
State.’ They reply,“ Vote for that constitution first, 
and then you can vote to make it a Free State ; otherwise 
you cannot.” Thus they disqualify every Free-State 
man who will not first vote for the constitution ; they dis- 
qualify every Slave-State man who will not first vote for 
the constitution, No matter whether or not the voters 
state that they cannot conscientiously vote for those pro- 
visions, they reply, ‘*You cannot vote for or against 
Slavery here, Take the constitution as we have made it, 
take the Elective Franchise as we have established it, 
take the Banking System as we have dictated it, take the 
Railroad lines as we have located them, take the Judiciary 
hystem as we have formed it, take it all as we have fixed 
it to suit ourselves, and ask no questions, but vote for it, 
or you shall not vote either for a Slave or Free State,” In 
other words, the legal effect of the schedule is this: all 
those who are in favor of this constitution may vote for or 
against Slavery, as they please; but all those who are 
uvaiost this constitution are disfranchised, and shall not 
yote at all. That is the mode in which the Slavery pro- 
position is submitted. Every man opposed to the consti- 
tution is disfranchised on the Slavery clause. How many 
ure they? hey tell you there is a majority, for they say 
the constitution will be voted down instantly, by an over- 
whelming majority, if you allow a negative vote, This 
shows that a majority are against it. They disqualify 
und disfranchise every man who is against it, thus 
referring the Slavery clause to a minority of the people of 
Kansas, and leaving that minority free to vote for or 
against the Slavery clause as they choose, 

Let me ask you if that is a fair mode of submitting the 
Savery clause? Does that mode of submitting that par- 
ticular clause leave the people perfectly free to vote for 
or against Slavery as they choose? Am I free to vote as 
I choose on the Slavery question, if you tell me I shall 
not vote on it until I yote for the Maine Liquor Law? 
Am I free to vote on the Slavery question, if you tell me 
I shall not vote either way until I vote for a Bank? Is 
it freedom of election to make your right to vote upon 
one question depend upon the mode in- which you are 
going to vote on some other question which has no con- 
nection with it? Is that freedom of election? Is that 
the great fundamental principle of Self-Government, for 
which we combined and struggled, in this body ana 
throughout the country, to establish as a rule of action in 
alltime to come? .).%) <. ils 

Let me ask you, why force this Constitution down the 
throats of the people of Kansas, in opposition to their 
wishes and in violation of our pledges? What great ob- 
ject is to beattained? Cut bono? Whatare youto gain 
by it? Will you sustain the party by violating its prin- 
ciples? Do you propose to keep the party united by 
forcing a division? Stand by the doctrine that leaves 
the people perfectly free to form and regulate their insti- 
tutions for themselves in their own way, and your party 
will be united and irresistible in power. Abandon that 
great principle, and the party is not worth saving, and 
cannot be saved, after it shall be violated, I trust we are 
not to be rushed upon this question. Why shall it be 
done? Who is to be benefited? Is the South to be the 
gainer? Neither the North nor the South has the right to 
gain a sectional advantage by trickery or fraud, 

But I am beseeched to wait till 1 hear from the election 
on the 21st of December. I am told that perhaps that 
will put it all right, and will solve the whole difficulty, 
How can it? Perhaps there may be a large vote, There 
may be a large vote returned. (Laughter.) But I deny 
that it is possible to have a fair vote on the Slavery 
Clause; and I say that it is not possible to have any vote 
on the Constitution. Why wait for the mockery of an 
election, when it is provided, unalterably, that the people 
cannot yote—when the majority are disfranchised? 

But Iam told on all sides, ‘Oh, just wait; the Pro- 
Slavery clause will be voted down.’”’ That does not obvi- 
ate any of my objections; it does not diminish any of 
them. You have no more right to force a Free-State 
Constitution on Kansas than a Slave-State Constitution, 


a right to it. It is none of my business which way the 
Slavery clause is decided. J care not whether it ta 
voted down or voted up. Do you suppose, after pledges 
of my honor, that I would go for that principle, and 
leave the people to vote as they choose, that I would now 
degrade myself by voting one way if the Slavery clause 
be voted down, and another way if it be voted up? I 
care not how that vote may stand. I take it for granted 
that it will be voted out. I think I have seen enough in 
the last three days to make it certain that it will be re- 
turned out, no matter how the vote may stand, (Laugh- 
ter. 

ate: I am opposed to that concern, because it looks to 
me like a system of trickery and jugglery to defeat the 
fair expression of the will of the people. ‘There is no ne- 
cessity for crowding this measure, so unfair, so unjust, as 
it is in all its aspects, upon us, 

On the 2nd of Feb., 1858, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress the Lecompton Constitution, 
accompanied by a special Message strongly 
urging the admission of Kansas asa State under 
this constitution. (The following is a brief 
statement in regard to the origin of the Le- 
compton Constitution :) 

The first Territorial Legislature passed an act 
in 1855 to take the sense of the people on the 
call of a Convention to forma State Constitu- 
tion, at the election in Oct., 1856. Accordingly, 
an election was held at which about 2,500 votes 
were polled, the Free-State men not voting. At 
this election, a new legislature was elected, all 
Pro-Slavery, which met in Jan., 1857, and in 
conformity with the vote of 2,500 at the preced- 
ing October election, passed an act providing for 
the election of delegates on the 15th of June, 
to meet in convention in September following. 
Soon after this, Gov. Walker went to Kansas, 
and published an address to the people in which 
he assured them of his determination to use 
every means in his power to prevent all disorder 
and violence. He persuaded the Free-State men 
to go to the polls and vote. An objection 
which they urged was, that in'19 out of the 88 
counties no registry had been made, and that in 
15 out of the 19 no census had been taken, so 
that it was impossible for the people to vote in 
those counties. These facts are confirmed by 
Gov. Walker and Secretary Stanton. 

The election for delegates to the Convention 
was held on the 15th of June, The Free-State 
men did not vote, for the reason just mentioned, 
and also (as they stated,) tnat they had no confi: 
dence in the officers who were to hold the elec- 
tion, and because the Constitution which might 
be formed, must, in the opinion of Gov. Walker, 
be submitted to a vote of all the people for rati- 
fication or rejection, whether they voted at this 
election or not. The entire vote for delegates 
was only about 2,200. 

The delegates elected assembled in Conven- 
tion at Lecompton, Sept. 5th, but soon adjourned 
over to October, to await the result of the Ter- 


ritorial Election on the first Monday of that: 


month. At this Territorial Election, both par- 
ties nominated candidates. At the request of 
Gov. Walker, 2,000 U. 8. troops were in the Ter- 
ritory, and they were stationed so as to protect 
the polls as much as possible. Qver eleven 


thousand votes were po'led, after rejecting: 


2,800 as fraudulent and irregular, 1,600 of which 
were returned from the Oxford precinct, where, 
according to the census, there were but 438 voters, 
and twelve hundred from McGee County, where 
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a0 poll was opened. The result of this election 
was, the Free-State party carried the legislature 
and the delegate to Congress. 

The Convention reassembled in October, ac- 
cording to adjournment, and formed the Consti- 
‘ution now so famous as the Lecompton Consti- 
sation. When it became known that the Con- 
vention had refused to submit the entire con- 
stitution to a vote of the people for ratification 
dr rejection, and had submitted only a proposi- 
sion in regard to Slavery, and that ina form and 
under a test oath which would prevent the Free- 
State people from voting, there was great excite- 
nent in the Territory, threatening bloodshed. 
Jnder these circumstances, Acting Gov. Stanton 
salled (Gov. Walker had resigned) an extra ses- 
ion of the Territorial Legislature. The legisla- 
sure assembled Dec. 17th, and passed an act to 
submit the Lecompton Constitution fairly to a 
vote of the people on the 4th of January next, 
following, the time fixed by the Lecompton con- 
vention for the election of State officers under 
that constitution. 

On the 21st of Dec., the vote was taken in the 
manner prescribed by the Convention, and re- 
sulted as follows: 


“For the constitution with Slavery” . . . . 6,266 
“or the constitution without Slavery” . . . 567 
HGtal Votes, “PEP «gical: 6:799 


Jan. 4th, 1858, in accordance with the act of 
the Territorial Legislature, the people voted as 
follows: 


For the Lecompton Constitution with Slavery . 138 
au cS ae without ‘ é 24 
Against the Lecompton Constitution . . . . 10,226 


Being over ten thousand majority against the 
Lecompton Constitution. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S LECOMPTON MESSAGE. 


The following is the President’s special Mes- 
sage, of Feb. 2nd, 1858. 


I have received from J. Calhoun, Esq., President of the 
late Constitutional Convention of Kansas, a copy duly 
certified by himself, of the Constitution framed by that 
body, with the expression of the hope that I would sub- 
mit the same to the consideration of Congress ‘¢ with the 
view of the admission of Kansas into the Union as an 
independent State.” In compliance with this request, I 
herewith transmit to Congress for their action the Oon- 
stitution of Kansas, with the ordinance respecting the 
public lands, as well as the letter of Mr. Calhoun, dated 
at Lecompton, on the 14th ult., by which they were ac- 
companied. Having received but a single copy of the 
Constitution and ordinance, I send this to the Senate. 

A great delusion seems to pervade the public mind in 
relation to the condition of parties in Kansas. This arises 
from the difficulty of inducing the American people to 
realize the fact that any portion of them should be ina 
state of rebellion against the Government under which 
they live. When we speak of the affairs of Kansas, we 
are apt to refer merely to the existence of two violent 
political parties in that Territory, divided on the question 
of Slavery, just as we speak of such parties in the States, 
This presents no adequate idea of the true state of the 
case. The dividing line there is not between twv politi- 
cal parties, both acknowledging the lawful existence of 
the Government, but between those who are loyal to this 
Government and those who have endeavored to destroy 
its existence by force and by usurpation—between those 
who sustain, and those who have done all in their power 
to overthrow, the Territorial Government established by 
Congress. This Government they would long since have 
subverted had it net been protected from their assaults by 
the troops of the United States. Such has been the con- 
dition of affairs since my inauguration. Ever since that 
period, a large portion of the people of Kansas have been 
in a state of rebellion against the Government, with a 
military leader at their head, of most turbulent and dan- 
gerous character, They have never acknowledged, but 
have constantly renounced and defied, the Government 
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to which they owe allegiance, and have been all the time 
n a state of resistance against its authority, They have 
all the time been endeavoring to subvert it and to estab- 
lish a revolutionary Government, under the so-called 
Topeka Constitution, in its stead. Even at this very 
moment, the Topeka Legislature are in session, Who- 
ever has read the correspondence of Gov. Walker with 
the State Department, recently communicated to the 
Senate, will be convinced that this picture is not over- 
drawn. He always protested against the withdrawal of 
any portion of the military force of the United States 
from the Territory, deeming its presence absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the regular Govern- 
ment and the execution of the laws. In his very first 
dispatch to the Secretary of State, dated June 2, 1857, he 
says: 

“The most alarming movement, however, proceeds from 
the assembling, on the 9th of June, of the so-called Topeka 
Legislature, with a view to the enactment of an entire code of 
laws. Of course, it will be my endeavor to prevent such a 
result, as it would lead to inevitable and disastrous collision, 
and in fact renew the civil war in Kansas.”’ 

This was with difficulty prevented by the efforts of 
Governor Walker; but soon thereafter, on the 14th of 
July, we find him requesting General Harney to furnish 
him a regiment of dragoons to proceed to the city of 
Lawrence, and this for the reason that he had received 
authentic intelligence, verified by his own actual obser- 
vation, that a dangerous rebellion had occurred, involy- 
ing an open defiance of the laws, and the establishment 
of aninsurgent government in that city. In the Gover- 
nor’s dispatch of July 15, he informs the Secretary of 
State that 

‘This movement at Lawrence was the beginning ofa plan, 
originating in that city, to organize insurrection throughout 
the Territory, and especially in all towns, cities and counties 
where the Republican party have a majority. Lawrence is 
the hotbed of all the Abolition movements in this Territory. 
It is the town established by the Abolition Societies of the 
East, and, while there are respectable people there, it is tilled 
by a considerable number of mercenaries, who are paid by 
Abolition Societies to perpetuate and diffuse agitation through- 
out Kansas, and prevent a peaceful settlement of this ques- 
tion. Having failed in inducing their own so-called Topeka 
State Legislature to organize this insurrection, Lawrence has 
commenced it herself, and, if not arrested, the rebellion will 
extend throughout the Territory.’’ 

And again: 

“Tn order to send this communication immediately by mail, 
I must close, assuring you that the spirit of rebellion pervades 
the great mass of the Republican party of this Territory, 
instigated, as I entertain no doubt they are, by Eastern So- 
cieties, having in view results most disastrous to the Govern- 
ment and the Union ; and that the continued presence of Gen. 
Harney is indispensable, as was originally stipulated by me, 
with a large body of dragoons and several batteries.” 

On the 20th of July, 1857, Gen. Lane, under the 
authority of the Topeka Convention, undertook, as Gen. 
Walker informs us, 

“To organize the whole Free-State party into volunteers, 
and to take the names of all who refuse enrolment. The pro- 
fessed object was to protect the polls at the elections, in 
August, of a new insurgent Topeka State Legislature. The 
objectin taking the names of all who refuse enrollment is to 
terrify the Free-State Conservatives into submission. This is 
proved by the recent atrocities committed on such men by the 
Topekaites. The speedy location of large bodies of regular 
troops here with two batteries is necessary. The Lawrence 
insurgents await the developments of this new military organ- 
ization.”’ 

In the Governor’s dispatch of July 27, he says that 

“ Gen. Lane and his staff everywhere deny the authority of 
the Territorial laws, and counsel a total disregard of these 
enactments.’? 

Without making further quotations of a similar charac- 
ter from other dispatches of Governor Walker, it appears, 
by reference to Secretary Stanton’s communication to 
Gen. Cass on the 9th of December last, that 

‘“'The important step of calling the legislature together was 
taken afier I (he) had become satisfied that the election ordered 
by the Convention on the 21st of December could not be con- 
ducted without collision and bloodshed.”’ 

So intense was the disloyal feeling among the enemies 
of the Government established by Congress, that an 
election which afforded them opportunities, if in the ma- 
jority, of making Kansas @ Free State according to their 
own expressed desire, could not be conducted without 
collision and bloodshed. The truth is that, up to the 
present moment, the enemies of the existing government 
still adhere to their Topeka revolutionary constitution 
and government. The very first paragraph of the mes- 
sage of Gov. Robinson, dated the 7th of December, to the 
Topeka Legislature, now assembled at Lawrence, con- 
tains an open defiance of the laws and Constitution of 
the United States. The Governor says: 

“The Convention which framed the Topeka Constitu‘ion 
originated with tae people of Kansas Territory. They 
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have adopted and ratified the same twice by a direct vots, also 
indirectly through two elections for State officers and mem- 
bers of the State Legislature ; yet it has pleased the Adminis- 
tration to regard the whole proceeding as revolutionary.” 

This Topeka Government, adhered to with such trea- 
sonable pertinacity, is a government in direct opposition 
to the existing government prescribed and recognized by 
Congress. 

It is usurpation of the same character as it would be 
for a portion of the people of any State to undertake to 
establish a separate government within its limits for 
the purpose of redressing any grievance, real or imag- 
inary, of which they might complain against the legiti- 
mate State Government. Such apr.nciple, if carried into 
execution, would destroy all lawful authority and pro- 
duce universal anarchy. From this statement of facts, 
the reason becomes palpable why the enemies of the gov- 
ernment authorized by Congress have refused to vote for 
the delegates to the Kansas Constitutional Convention, 
and also, afterward, on the question of Slavery submitted 
by it to the people. It is because they have ever refused 
to sanction or recognize any other Constitution than that 
framed at Topeka. Had the whole Lecompton Constitu- 
tion been submitted to the people, the adherents of this 
organization would doubtless have voted against it, be- 
cause, if successful, they would thus have removed the 
obstacles out of the way of their own revolutionary Con- 
stitution; they would have done this, not upon the con- 
sideration of the merits of the whole or part of the 
Lecompton Constitution, but simply because they have 
ever resisted the authority of the government authorized 
by Congress from which it emanated. Such being the 
unfortunate condition of affairs in the Territory, what was 
the right as well as the duty of the law-abiding people? 
Were they silently and patiently to submit to the Topeka 
usurpation, or to adopt the necessary measure to estab- 
lish a Constitution under the authority of the organic law 
of Congress? That this law recognized the right of the 
people of the Territory, without an enabling act of Con- 
gress, to form a State Constitution, is too clear for argu- 
ment. For Congress ‘‘to leave the people of the Terri- 
tory perfectly free’? in framing their Constitution “ to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States,” and then to say that they shall not be permitted 
to preceed and frame the Constitution in their own way, 
without express authority from Congress, appears to be 
almost a contradiction in terms. It would be much 
more plausible to contend that Congress had no power to 
pass such an enabling act, than to argue that the people 
of a Territory might be kept out of the Union for an indefi- 
nite period, and until it might please Congress to permit 
them to exercise the right of self-government. This 
would be to adopt, not their own way, but the way which 
Congress might prescribe. It is impossible that any peo- 
ple could have proceeded with more regularity in the 
formation of a Constitution than the people of Kansas 
have done. It was necessary, first, to ascertain whether 
it was the desire of the people to be relieved from their 
Territorial dependence and establish a State Government. 
For this purpose, the Territorial Legislature, in 1855, 
passed a law for taking the sense of the people of the 
‘erritory upon the expediency of calling a Convention to 
form a State Constitution at the general election to be 
held in October, 1856. The ‘sense of the people” was 
accordingly taken, and they decided in favor of a Con- 
vention. 

It is true that at this election the enemies of the Terri- 
torial Government did not vote, because they were then 
engaged at Topeka, without the slightest pretext of law- 
ful authority, in framing a Constitution of their own for 
subverting the Territorial Government. In pursuance 
of this decision of the people in favor of a Convention, 
the Territorial Legislature, on the 27th of February, 1857, 
passed an act for the election of delegates on tlre third 
Monday of June, 1857, to frame a State Constitution. 
This law is as fair in its provisions as any that ever 
passed a legislative body for a similar purpose. The right 
of suffrage at this election is clearly and justly defined, 
Every bona fide citizen of the United States, above the 
age of twenty-one, and who had resided therein for three 
months previous to that date, was entitled to avote. In 
order to avoid all interference from neighboring States 
and Territories with the freedom and fairness of the elec- 
tion, a provision was made for the registry of qualified 
voters, and in pursuance thereof, nine thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-one voters were registered. Goy. Walker 
did his whole duty in urging all qualified citizens of Kan- 
sas to vote at this election. In his Inaugural Address on 
the 27th of May, he informed them that— 


“Under our practice, the preliminary act of framing a State 
Constitution is uniformly performed through the instru- 
mentality of a Convention of delegates chosen by the people 


themselves. That Convention is now about to be elected b» 
you, under the call of the Territorial Legislature created, ana 
still recognized, by the authority of Congress and clothed by 
it, in the comprehensive language of the organic law, with full 
power to make such an enactment. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture, then, in assembling this Convention, were fully sustained 
by the act of Congress, and the authority of the Convention is 
distinctly recognized in my instructions from the President of 
the United States.’’ 


‘ 

The Governor also clearly and distinctly warns them 
what would be the consequences if they did not partici- 
pate in the election. The people of Kansas, then, he 
says, 

* Are invited by the highest authority known to the Consti- 
tution to participate freely and fairly in the election of dele- 
gates to frame a Constitution and State Government. Thelaw 
has performed its entire appropriate function, when it extends 
to the people the right of sufirage ; but it cannot compel the 
performance of that duty. Throughout the whole Union, 
however, and wherever free government prevails, those who 
abstain from the exercise of the right of suffrage authorize 
those who do vote to act for them in that contingency, and 
absentees are as much bound, under the law and Constitution, 
where there is no fraud or violence, by the act of the majority 
of those who do vote, as if all had participated in the election. 
Otherwise, as voiing must be voluntary. self-government 
would be impracticable, and monarchy or despotism would 
remain as the only alternative.” 


It may also be observed that at this period any hope, 
if such had existed, that the Topeka Constitution would 
ever be recognized by Congress must have been aban- 
doned. Congress had adjourned on the thi.d of March 
previous, having recognized the legal existence of the 
Territorial Legislature in a variety of forms, which I need 
not enumerate. Indged, the Delegate elected to the 
House of Representatives under a Territorial law had 
been admitted to a seat and had just completed his term 
of service the day previous to my inauguration. This 
was the propitious moment for settling all the difficulties 
of Kansas. This was the time for abandoning the revo- 
lutionary Topeka organization, and for the enemies of 
the existing government to conform to the laws and unite 
with its friends in framing a State Constitution. But this 
they refused to do, and the consequences of their refusal 
to submit to the lawful authority, and vote at the election 
of delegates, may yet prove to be of the most deplorable 
character. Would that the respect for the laws of the 
land, which so eminently distinguished the men of the 
past generation, could be revived! Itis a disregard and 
violation of law which has for years kept the Territory 
of Kansas in a state of almost open rebeilion against its 
Government—it is the same spirit which has produced 
actual rebellion in Utah. Our only safety consists in 
obedience and conformity to the law. Should a general 
spirit against its enforcemext prevail, this will prove fatal 
to us as a nation. 

We acknowledge no master but Jaw, and should we cut 
loose from its restraints and every one do what seemeth 
good in his own eyes, our case would indeed be hopeless. 
The enemies of the Territorial Government determined 
still to resist the authority of Congress. They refused to 
vote for delegates to the Convention, not because, 
from circumstances which I need not detail, there was an 
omission to register the comparatively few voters who 
were inhabitants of certain counties in Kansas in the 
early spring of 1857, but because they had determined, 
at all hazards, to adhere to their revolutionary organiza- 
tion, and defeat the establishment of any other consti- 
tution than that which they had framed at Topeka. The 
election was therefore suffered to pass by default, but of 
this result the qualified electors who refused to vote can 
never justly complain. 

From this review, it is manifest that the Lecompton 
Convention, according to every principle of constitu- 
tional law, was legally constituted and invested with 
power to frame a Constitution. ‘The sacred principle of 
Popular Sovereignty has been invoked in favor of the 
enemies of Law and Order in Kansas; but in what man- 
ner is Popular Sovereignty to be exercised in this coun- 
try if not through the instrumentality of established law ? 
In certain small republics of ancient times, the people 
did assemble in primary meeting, passed laws and di- 
rected public affairs. In our country, this is manifestly 
impossible. Popular Sovereignty can be exercised here 
only through the ballotbox ; and if the people will refuse 
to exercise it in this manner, as they have done in Kan- 
sas at the election of Delegates, it is not for them to 
complain that their rights have been violated. 

The Kansas Convention, thus lawfully constituted, pro- 
ceeded to frame a Constitution, and, having completed 
their work, finally adjourned on the 7th of November 
last. hey did not think proper to submit the whole of 
this Constitution to a popular vote, but they did submit 
the question whether Kansas should be a Free or Slave 
State to the people. This was the question which had con- 
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vuised the Union and shaken it to the very center. This 
Was the question which had lighted the flames of civil 
warin Kansas and had produced dangerous sectional 
parties throughout the confederacy. It was of a charac- 
ter so paramount in respect to the condition of Kajisas, 
as to rivet the anxious attention of the people of the 
whole country upon it and it alone—no person thought 
of any other question, For my own part, when I in- 
st-ucted Governor Walker in general terms in favor of 
submitting the constitution to the people, I had no 
object in view except the all-absorbing question of 
Siavery. In what manner the people of Kansas might 
regulate their other concerns, was not the subject which 
attcacted my attention. In fact, the general provisions 
of our recent State constitutions, after an experience of 
eighty years, are so similar and excellent that it would 
be difficult to go far wrong at the present day in framing 
anew constitution. Ithen believed, and still believe, 
that, under the organic act, the Kansas Convention 
were bound to submit this all-important question of 
Slavery to the people. It was never, however, my 
opinion that, independently of this act, they would have 
been bound to submit any portion of the constitution to 
& popular vote in order to give it validity. Had I enter- 
tained such an op‘nion, this would have been in opposi- 
tion to many precedents in our history, commencing in 
the very best age of our Republic. 1t would have been 
in opposition to the principle which pervades our insti- 
tutions, and which is every day carried into practice, 
that the people have aright to delegate to the repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves their sovereign power 
to frame constitutions, enact laws, and perform many 
other important acts, without requiring that these should 
be subjected to their subsequent approbation, It would 
be a most inconvenient limitation of their own power, 
imposed by the people upon themselves, to exclude 
them from exercising their sovereignty in any lawful 
tanner which they think proper. 

It is true that the people of Kansas might, if they had 
pleased, have required the Convention to submit the con- 
stitution to a popular vote, but this they have not done. 

The only remedy, therefore, in this case is that which 
exists in all other similar cases. If the delegates who 
framed the Kansas Constitution have in any manner 
violated the will of their constituents, the people always 
possess the power to change their constitution or laws 
according to their own pleasure. The question of Slavery 
was submitted to an election of the people on the 21st of 
December last, in obedience to the mandate of the Con- 
vention. Here, again, a fair opportunity was presented 
to the adherents of the Topeka Constitution, if they were 
the majority, to decide this exciting question ‘in their 
own way,” and thus restore peace to the distracted Ter- 
ritory ; but they again refused to exercise the right of 
Popular Sovereignty, and again suffered the election to 
pass by default. I heartily rejoice that a wiser and bet- 
ter spirit prevailed among a large majority of these 
people on the first Monday in January, and that they 
did on that day vote under the Lecompton Constitution 
for a Governor and other State officers, a member of 
Congress, and for members of the Legislature. This 
election was warmly contested by the parties, and a larger 
vote polled than at any previous election in the Territory. 
We may now reasonably hope that the revolutionary 
Topeka organization will be speedily and finally aban- 
doned, and this will go far toward a final settlement of the 
unhappy differences in Kansas. If frauds have been com- 
mitted at this election by one or both parties, the legisla- 
ture and people of Kansas, under their constitution, will 
Know how to redress themselves and punish these detesta- 
ble but too common crimes without outside interference. 

The people of Kansas have, then, “in their own way,” 
and in strict accordance with the organic act, framed a 
Constitution and State Government, have submitted the 
all-important question of Slavery to the people, and have 
elected a Governor, a member to represent them in 
Congress, members of the State Legislature and other 
State officers; and they now ask admission into the 
Union under this constitution, which is republican in its 
form. It is for Congress to decide whether they will 
admit or reject the State which has thus been created. 

For my own part, I am decidedly in favor of its admis- 
sion, and thus terminating the Kansas question. This 
will carry out the great principle of Non-Intervention 
recognized and sanctioned by the organic act, which 
declares in express language in favor of the non-inter- 
vention of Congress with Slavery in the States and 
Territories, leaving the people ‘ perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States.” In 
this manner, by localizing the question of Slavery and 
confining it to the people who it immediately concerned, 
every patriot anxiously expected that this question would 
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be banished from the halls of Congress, where it has 
always exerted a baneful influence throughout the whole 
country. 

It is proper that I should briefly refer to the election 
held under the act of the Territorial Legislature on the 
first Monday of January last on the Lecompton Consti- 
tution. This election was held after the Territory had 
been prepared for admission into the Union as a Sove- 
reign State, and when no authority existed in the Terri- 
torial Legislature which could possibly destroy its exist- 
ence or change its character. The election, which was 
peaceably conducted under my instructions, involved 
strange inconsistencies, A large majority of the persons 
who voied against the Lecompton Constitution were at 
the same time and place recognizing its valid existence 
in the most solid and authentic manuer by voting under 
its provisions. I have yet received no official informa- 
tion of the result of this election. 

As a question of expediency, after right has been 
maintained, it may be wise to reflect upon the benefits 
to Kansas and the whole country that will result from 
its immediate admission into the Union, as well as the 
disasters that may follow its rejection. Domestic peace 
will be the happy consequence of the admission, and that 
fine Territory, which has hitherto been torn by dissen- 
sions, will rapidly increase in population and wealth, and 
speedily realize the blessings and comforts which follow 
in the train of agricultural and mechanical industry. 
The people, then, will ®e sovereign, and can regulate 
their affairs in their own way. If the majority of them 
desire to abolish domestic Slavery within the State, there 
is no other possible mode by which it can be effected so 
speedily as by prompt admission. The will of the 
majority is supreme and irresistible, when expressed in 
an orderly and Jawful manner. It can make and un- 
make constitutions at pleasure. It would be absurd to 
say that they can impose fetters upon their own power 
which they cannot afterward remove. If they could do 
this, they might tie their own hands just as well for a hun- 
dred as for ten years. These are the fundamental princi- 
ples of American freedom, and are recognized, I believe, 
in some form or other by every State constitution; and 
if Congress, in the act of admission, should think proper 
to recognize them, I can perceive no objection. 

This has been done emphaticaliv in the constitution of 
Kansas. It declares in its bill of rights that ** All politi- 
cal power is inherent in the people,” and all free govern- 
ments are founded on their authority and instituted for 
their benefit, and therefore have at all times an inalien- 
able and indefeasible right to alter, reform and abolish 
their form of government, in such manner as they may 
think proper. The great State of New-York is at this 
moment governed under a constitution framed and estab- 
lished in direct opposition to a mode prescribed by the 
previous constitution. If, therefore, a provision chang- 
ing the constitution of Kansas after the year 1864, could 
by possibility be construed intoa prohibition to make 
such change previous to that period, this prohibition 
would be wholly unavailing. The legislature already 
elected may, at its very first session, submit the question 
to a vote of the people, whether they will or not havea 
convention, to amend their constitution, and adopt all 
necessary means for giving effect to the popular will, It 
has been solemnly adjudged, by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal known to our laws, that Slavery exists in Kansas 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States. 
Kansas is therefore at this moment as much a Slave State 
as Georgia or South Carolina, Without this, the equality 
of the Sovereign States composing the Union would be 
violated, and the use and enjoyment of a Territory ac- 
quired by the common treasure of all the States, would 
be closed against the people and property of nearly half 
the members of the Confederacy. Slavery can, therefore, 
never be prohibited in Kansas, except through the means 
of a constitutional provision; and in no other manner can 
this be obtained so promptly, if the majority of the people 
desire it, as by admitting her into the Union under her 
present constitution, On the other hand, should Con- 
gress reject the constitution, under the idea of affording 
the disaffected in Kansas a third opportunity to prohibit 
Slavery in the State, which they might have done twice 
before if in the majority, no man can foretell the conse- 
quences. If Congress, for the sake of those men who ree 
fused to vote for delegates to the convention, when they 
might have excluded Slavery from the constitution, and 
who afterward refused to vote on the 21st of December, 
when they might, as they claim, have stricken Slavery 
from the constitution, should now reject the State be- 
cause Slavery remains in the constitution, it is manifest 
that the agitation upon this dangerous subject will be re- 
newed ina more alarming form than it has ever yet 
assumed, Every patriot inthe country had indulged the 
hope that the Kansas-Nebraska Act would have puta 
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final end to the Slavery agitation, at least in Congress, 
which had for more than twenty years convulsed the 
eountry and endangered the Union. ‘his act involved 
great and fundamental principles, and, if fairly carried 
into effect, will settle the question. Should agitation be 
again revived—should the people of sister States be again 
estranged from each other with more than their former 
bitterness—this will arise from a cause, so far as the in- 
terests of Kansas are concerned, more trifling and in- 
significant than has ever stirred the elements of a great 
people into commotion. ‘To the people of Kansas, the 
only practical difference between admission or rejection, 
depends simply upon the fact whether they can them- 
selves more speedily change their present Constitution if 
it does not accord with the will of the majority, or frame 
a second Constitution to be submitted to Congress here- 
after. 

Even if this were a question of mere expediency and 
not of right, a small difference of time one way or the 
other, is not of the least importance, when contrasted 
with the evils which must necessarily result to the whole 
country from the revival of the Slavery agitation. i: 

In considering this question, it should never be for- 
gotten that in proportion, to its insignificance, let the 
decision be what it may, so far as it may affect a few 
thousand inhabitants of Kansas, who have from the be- 
ginning resisted the Constitution and the laws, for this 
very reason the rejection of the Constitution will be so 
Inuch the more keenly felt by the people of fourteen 
States of the Union where Slavery is recognized under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Again the speedy admission of Kansas into the Union 
will restore peace and quiet to the whole country. 
Already the affairs of this Territory have engrossed an 
undue proportion of public attention. They have sadly 
atfected the friendly relations of the people of the States 
with each other and alarmed the fears of patriots for the 
safety of the Union. Kansas once admitted into the 
Union, the excitement becomes localized and would soon 
die away fer want of outside aliment, and then every 
difficulty could be settled by the ballot-box. Besides, 
and no trifling consideration, I shall then be enabled to 
withdraw the troops from Kansas, and employ them on a 
service where they are much needed. ‘hey have been 
kept there on the earnest importunity of Governor 
Walker, to maintain the existence of the Territorial 
Government, and secure the execution of the laws. He 
considered at least two thousand regular troops, under 
the command of General Harney, were necessary for this 
purpose. Acting upon his reliable information, I have 
been obliged in some degree, to interfere with the ex- 
pedition to Utah in order to keep down the rebellion in 
Kansas. This has involved very heavy expenses to the 
Government. Kansas once admitted, it is believed there 
will no longer be occasion there for the troops. 

I have thus performed my duty on this important 
question under a deep sense of my responsibility to God 
and to the country. My public life will terminate in a 
brief period, and I have no other object of earthly ambi- 
tion than to leave my country in a peaceful and pros- 
perous condition, and to live in the affections and 
respect of my countrymen. The dark and ominous 
clouds now impending over the Union I conscientiously 
believe will be dissipated with honor to every portion of 
it by the admission of Kansas during the present session 
of Congress ; whereas, if she should be rejected, I greatly 
fear these clouds will become darker and more ominous 
than any which have ever yet threatened the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, (Signed) JAMES BUCHANAN, 


The Lecompton Constitution contains a pro- 
vision on the subject of Slavery, as follows: 


SLAVERY, 


§ 1. The right of property is before and higher than 
any constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner 
of a slave to such a slave and its increase is the same, 
and is inviolable, as the right of the owner of any pro- 
perty whatever. 

§ 2. The Legislature shall have no power to pass laws 
for the emancipation of slaves without the consent of 
their owners, or without paying their owners, previous 
to emancipation, a full equivalent in money for the 
slaves so emancipated. They shall have no power to 
prevent emigrants to the State from bringing with them 
such persons as are deemed slaves by the laws of any 
one of the United States or Territories so long as any 
persons of the same age or description shall be continued 
slaves by the laws of this State; provided, that such 
person or slave be the bona fide property of such emi- 
grant; and provided, also, that laws may be passed to 
prohibit the introduction of slaves into this State who 
have committed high crimes in other States or Territories, 
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They shall have power to permit the owners of slaves to 
emancipate them, saving the rights. of creditors, and 
preventing them from becoming a public charge. They 
shall have power to oblige the owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity—to provide for their necessary fooc 
and clothing—to abstain from all injuries to them, 
extending to life or limb—and, in case of neglect or 
refusal to comply with the direction of such laws, to 
have such slave or slaves sold for the benefit of the 
owner Or owners. 

§ 3. In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of higher 
grade than petit larceny, the Legislature shall have no 
power to deprive them of an impartial trial by a petit 
jury. 

§ 4. Any person who shall dismember or deprive a 
slave of life shall suffer such punishment as would be 
inflicted in case the like offense had been committed on 
a free white person, and on the like proof, except in case 
of insurrection of such slave, 


This provision, and this provision alone, it 
was finally determined by a close vote to sub- 
mit to the registered electors. For this purpose, 
by the terms of a schedule annexed to the 
Constitution, an election was to be held on the 
21st of December. The ballots cast were to be 
indorsed either ‘‘ Constitution with Slavery,” or 
‘* Constitution with No Slavery.” Thus to have 
the privilege of voting No Slavery, it was still 
made necessary to vote for the Constitution, 
beside which, all persons offering to vote must, 
if challenged, “take an oath to support the 
Constitution if adopted.” 

If the number of votes ‘for the Constitution 
without Slavery” should be a majority, then 
the schedule provides, that ‘The rights of 
property in slaves now in the Territory, shall 
in no manner be interfered with.” Making it 
impossible to abolish Slavery. 

This schedule, as if with a direct view of 
superseding the Territorial Legislature and 
Congressional delegate elect, further provided 
that the Constitution shall be in force “after 
its ratification by the people” (without waiting 
for the approval of Congress) a State election 
to be held on the first Monday in January, 
1858, for the choice of a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, State 
Treasurer, and members of the Legislature, and 
also a member of Congress. It also provided 
(as if to deprive the Territorial Legislature of 
all power of acting) that all laws in force not 
repugnant to the Constitution shall continue 
until altered, amended or repealed by a Legis- 
lature assembled under the provisions of this 
Constitution; and that all officers, civil or 
military, under the authority of the Territory 
of Kansas, shall continue to hold and exercise 
their respective offices until superseded by the 
authority of the State: the first meeting of the 
State Legislature to take place upon the issue 
of a proclamation by the President of the 
Convention, upon the receipt of official infor- 
mation that Congress has admitted Kansas into 
the Union. <A provision is also inserted in- 
tended to prevent any amendment previous to 
the year 1864, and then only upon the coneur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members of both 
houses, and ‘a majority of all the citizens of 
the State.” 


LECOMPTON AND ENGLISIL BILLS. 


The following record of the action of Congress 
on the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, will he interesting for future 
reference, 


THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION IN CONGRESS. 


The original bill, as it passed the Senate 
ander the lead of Senator Green (March 23, 
1858), was as follows: 


THE LECOMPTON BILL, 


A Bill for the Admission of the State of Kansas into 
the Union, presented im the Senate by Mr. Green, 
of Missouri, from the Commitiee on Territories, 
february 17, 1858. 

Whereas, The people of the Territory of Kansas did, 
by a Convention of Delegates called and assembled at 
Lecompton, September 4, 1857, form for themselves a 
Constitution and State Government, which said Conven- 
tion having asked the admission of the Territory into 
is Union asa State on anequal footing with the original 
States, 

Be wt enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the State of Kansas shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, one of the United States of 
America, and admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects whatever; 
and the said State shall consist of all the territory in- 
cluded within the following boundaries, to wit: Begin- 
ning at a point on the western boundary of the State of 
Missouri where the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude 
crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to the 
eastern boundary of New Mexico; thence north on said 
boundary to latitude thirty-eight; thence following said 
boundary westward to the eastern boundary of the Terri- 
tory of Utah, on the summit of the Rocky Mountains; 
thence northward on said summit to the fortieth parallel 
ef latitude ; thence east on said parallel to the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri; thence south with the 
westward boundary of said State, to the place of begin- 
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§ 2. And be it further enacted, That the State of 
Kansas is admitted into the Union upon the express con- 
dition that said State shall never interfere with the 
primary disposal of the public lands, or with any regula- 
tions which Congress may find necessary for securing the 
title in said lands to the bona fide purchasers and 
grantees thereof, or impose or levy any tax, assessment, 
or imposition of any description whatsoever upon them, 
or other property of the United States, within the limits of 
said State; and that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to abridge or infringe any right of the people asserted in 
the Constitution of Kansas, at all times, to alter, reform 
or abolish their form of government in such manner as 
they may think proper, Congress hereby disclaiming any 
authority to intervene or declare the construction of the 
Constitution of any State, except to see that it is republi- 
can in form and not in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States; and nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as an assent by Congress to all or to any of the 
propositions or claims contained in the ordinance an- 
nexed to the Constitution of the people of Kansas, nor to 
deprive the said State of Kansas of the same grants 
which were contained in said act of Congress, entitled, 
** An act to authorize the people of the Territory of 
Minnesota to form a Constitution and State Government, 
preparatory to admission into the Union on an equal 
Sous with the original States,” approved February 26, 
1853. . 

§3. And be it further enacted, That until the next 
general census shall be takeu, and an apportionment of 
representation made, the State of Kansas shall be entitled 
to one Representative in the House of Representatives of 
the United States, 


The bill passed, 33 to 25, as follows: 


YEAS—FOR LECOMPTON, 


ALABAMA.—Fitzpatrick, Clay. ARKANSAS,—Sebastian, 
Johnson, OAartrorNnia.—Gwin. Detawanre.—Bayard, 
Fioripa.—Mallory, Yulee. GrorGta.—lverson, Toombs. 
Inpiana.—Fitch, Bright. Jows.—Jones. . Kenrucky.— 
Tuompson. LovistaNa.—Benjaimin, Slidell, MaryLanp. 
—Pearce, Kennepy. Mississtpp!—Brown, MIssoukl.— 


Green, Polk. New-Jersey.—Wright, Thomson, Nortu 
CaRoLina.—Biggs. PB&NNSYLVANIA —Bigler, Ruopz 


Istanp.—Allen. Sovurn Caroiina.—Evaus, Hammond, 
TENNKSSEE.—Johnson. ‘Texas.—Henderson, Houston. 
VirGINIa.—Mason, Hunter. Total, 33, 


NAYS—AGAINST LECOMPTON, 


CaLIFORNIA.—Broderick. Connecticut.— Foster, Diwon. 
ILLinoIs.—Douglas, Trwmbull. lowa.—Harlan. Krn- 
rUCKY.—CRITTENDEN, Maine.—Fessenden, Hamlin. 
Massacnusetts.— Wilson, Sumner. MicuiGaNn.—Stuart, 
Chandler, New-Hampsnine.—Hale, Clark. New- 
Yorx.—Seward, King. Ounto.—Pugh, Wade. Ruope 
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IsLanpD.—Simmons. TsNNeESSEN.—BELL. VERMONT.— 
Collamer, Foot. Wisconsin.—Durkee, Doolittle. To- 


tal, 25. 

ABSSNT OR NOT votInc.—Messrs. Bates (Del.), Reid 
(N. C.), Davis (Mi.), Cameron (Pa.) Mr. Cameron paired 
off with Mr. Davis, 


Previous to taking this vote, Mr. Crittenden 
moved a substitute for the bill, in substance, 
that the Constitution be submitted to the people 
at once, and, if approved, the President to 
admit Kansas by proclamation. If rejected, 
the people to call a Convention and frame a 
Constitution. The substitute made special pro- 
vision against frauds at the election. 

This substitute was lost: Yeas, 24; Nays, 34. 

On the first of April, the bill was taken up in 
the House and read once, when, its second 
reading having been objected to by Mr. Gid- 
dings, the question recurred under the rule,’ 
Shall the bill be rejected? A vote was taken 
and resulted, Yeas, 95; Nays, 137. 

Mr. Montgomery, of Pa., offered as a substi- 
tute, with slight alterations, the bill which Mr. 
Crittenden had offered in the Senate. Mr. 
Quitman, of Mississippi, also offercd a substitute, 
which was the same as the Senate bill, with the 
omission of the declaratory clause, “ that the 
people shall have the right at all times to alter 
or amend the Constitution in such manner as 
they think proper,” ete. 

Mr. Quitman’s substitute was lost—Yeas, 72; 
Nays, 160, the yeas being all from the Slave 
States, and Mr. Montgomery’s was adopted, 120 
to 112. 

The Crittenden-Montgomery substitute, as it 
passed the House, was in the following words: 


§ 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Kansas be, 
and is hereby, admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects whatever ; but 
inasmuch as it is greatly disputed whether the Constitu- 
tion framed at Lecompton on the 7th day of November 
last, and now pending before Congress, was fairly made, 
or expressed the will of the people of Kansas, this admis- 
sion of her into the Union as a State is here declared to 
be upon this fundamental condition precedent, namely : 
That the said constitutional instrument sball be first sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, and assented to 
by them, or a majority of the voters, at an election to be 
held for the purpose ; and as soon as such assent shall be 
given, and duly made known, by a majority of the Com- 
missioners herein appointed, to the President of the 
United States, he shall announce the same by proclama- 
tion, and thereafter, without any further proceedings on 
the part of Congress, the admission of the said State of 
Kansas into the Union upon an equal footing with the 
original States, in ali respects whatever, shail be complete 
and absolute. At the said election the voting shall be by 
ballot, and by indorsing on his ballot as each voter may 
please, “for the Constitution,” or “ against the Constitu- 
tion.”? Should the said Constitution be rejected at the 
said election by a majority of votes being cast against it, 
then, and in that event, the inhabitants of said Territory 
are hereby authorized and empowered to form for them- 
selves a Constitution and State Government by the name 
ef the State of Kansas, according to the Federal Cone 
stitution, aud to that end may elect delegates to a con- 
vention as hereinafter provided. 

§ 2. And be it further enacted, That the said State of 
Kansas shall have concurrent jurisdiction on the Missouri 
and all other rivers and waters bordering on the said State 
of Kansas, so far as the same shall form a cominen bound- 
uryto said State and any other State or States now or 
hereafter to be formed or bounded by the same; and 
said rivers aud waters, and all the navigable waters of 
said State, shall be common highways and forever free, 
as well to the inhabitants of said State as to all other citi- 
gens of the United States, without any tax, duty, impost, 
or tolltherefor. 

§ 3. And be it further enacted, That for the purpose 
of insuring, as far as possible, that the elections author- 
ized by this act may be fair and free, the Governor and 
the Secretary of the Territory of Kansas, and the presid- 
ing officers of the two branches of its Legislature, namely 
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the President of the Council and Speaker of the House of | vices the same compensation as is given for like serviees 


Representatives, are hereby constituted a board of com- 
missioners to carry into effect the provisions of this act, 
and to use all the means necessary and proper to that 
end, Any three of them shall constitute a Board; and 
the board shall have power and authority, in respect to 
each and all of the elections hereby authorized or pro- 
vided for, to designate and establish precincts for voting, 
or to adopt those already established ; to cause polls to 
be opened at such places as it way deem proper in the re- 
spective counties and election precincts of said Territory ; 
to appoint, as judges of election at each of the several 
places of voting, three discreet and respectable persons, 
any two of whom shall be competent to act; to require the 
Sheriffs of the several counties, by themselves or deputies. 
to attend thejudges at each of the places of voting, for 
the purpose of preserving peace and good order, or the 
said Board may, instead of said Sheriffs and their deputies, 
appoint, at their discretion, and in such instances as they 
may choose, other fit persons for the same purpose ; and 
when the purpose of the election is to elect delegates to a 
Convention to form a Constitution, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, the number of delegates shall be sixty, and 
they shall be apportioned by said Board among the 
several counties of said Territory, according to the num- 
ber of voters; and in making this apportionment, the 
Board may join two or more counties together to make 
an election or representative district, where neither of 
the said counties has the requisite number of voters to 
entitle it to a delegate, or to join a smaller to a larger 
county having a surplus population, where it may serve 
to equalize the representation, ‘The elections hereby 
authorized shall continue one day only, and shall not be 
continued later than sundown on that day. The said 
Board shall appoint the day of election for each of the 
elections hereby authorized, as the same may become 
necessary. The said Governor shall announce, by pro- 
clamation, the day appointed for any one of said elections, 
and the day shall be as early a one asis consistent with 
due notice thereof to the people of said Territory, subject 
to the provisions of this act. The said Board shall have 
full power to prescribe the time, manner and places of 
each of said elections, and to direct the time and manner 
of the returns thereof, which returns shall be made to the 
said Board, whose duty it shall be to announce the result 
by proclamation, and to appoint therein as early a day 
as practicable for the delegates elected (where the election 
has been for delegates) to assemble in Convention at the 
seat of Government of said Territory. When so assembled, 
the Convention shall first determine, by a vote, whether 
it is the wish of the proposed State to be admitted into the 
Union at that time; and if so, shall proceed to form a 
Constitution, and take all necessary steps for the estab- 
lishment of a State Government, in conformity with the 
Federal Constitution, subject to the approval and ratifica- 
tion of the people of the proposed State, And the said 
Convention shall accordingly provide for its submission 
to the vote of the people for approval or rejection; and 
if the majority of votes shall be given for the Constitution 
so framed as aforesaid, the Governor of the Territory 
shall, within twenty days after the result is known, notify 
the President of the United States of the same. And 
thereupon the President shall announce the same by pro- 
clamation, and thereafter, and without any further pro- 
ceedings whatever on the part of Congress, the admission 
of the said State of Kansas into the Union, upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatever, 
shall be complete and absolute. 

§ 4. And be tt further enacted, That in the elections 
hereby authorized, all white male inhabitants of said Ter- 
ritory over the age of twenty-one years, who are legal 
voters under the laws of the Terrivory of Kansas, and 
none others, shall be allowed to vote; and this shall be 
the only qualification required to entide the voter to the 
right of suffrage in said elections. And if any person not 
80 qualified shall vote or offer to vote, or if any person 
shall vote more than once at either of said elections, or 
shall make, or cause to be made, any false, fictitious or 
fraudulent returns, or shall alter or change any returns 
of either of said elections, such person shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof before any court of competent jurisdiction, be 
kept at hard labor not less than six months, and not 
more than three years. 

§ 5. And be it further enacted, That the members of 
the aforesaid Board of Commissioners, and all persons 
appointed by them to carry into effect the provisions of 
Mus act, shall, before entering upon their duties, take an 
Oath to perform faithfully the duties of their respective 
offices; and on failure thereof, they shall be liable and 
subject to the same charges and penalties as are provided 

n like cases under the Territorial laws. 

§ 6. And be it further enacted, That the officers men- 

tioned in the preceding sectioa shall receive for their ser- 


. 


under the Territorial laws. 

§ 7. And be tit further enacted, That the said State of 
Kansas, when her admission as a State becomes complete 
and absolute, shall be entitled to one member in the 
| House of Representatives, in the Congress of the United 
States, till the next census be taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

§ 8. And be it further enacted, That the following 
propositions be, and thesame are hereby offered to the 
said people of Kansas for their free acceptance or rejec- 
tion, which, if accepted, shall be obligatory on the United 
States and upon the said State of Kansas, to wit: First, 
That the sections numbered sixteen and thir y-six in 
every township of public lands in said State, aid where 
either of said sections, or any part thereof has been sold 
or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivaient thereto, 
and as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said 
| State for the use of schools. Second, That seventy-two 
sections of land shall be set apart and reserved for the 
use and support of a State University, to be selected by 
1 the Governor of said State, subject to the approval of 

the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and to be 
appropriated and applied in such manner as the Legis- 
lature of said State may prescribe for the purpose afore- 
said, but for no other purposes. Z/iérd, That ten entire 
sections of land, to be selected by the Governor of said 
State, in legal subdivisions, shall be granted to said State 
for the purpose of completing the public buildings, or for 
the erection of others at the seat of government, under 
the direction of the Legislature thereof. Fourth, That 
all salt springs within said State, not exceeding twelve in 
number, with six sections of land adjoining, or as contigu- 
ous as may be to each, shall be granted to said State for 
its use; the same to beselected by the Governor thereof 
within one year after the admission of said State, and 
when so selected, to be used or disposed of on such 
terms, conditions and regulations as the Legislature shall 
direct: Provided, That no salt springs or land the right 
whereof is now vested in any individual or individuals, 
or which may be hereafter be confirmed or adjudged to 
any individual or individuals, shall by this article be 
granted to said State. #%ifth, That five per centum of 
the net proceeds of sales of all public lands lying within 
said States, which shall be sold by Congress after the ad- 
mission of said State into the Union, after deducting all 
the expenses inc.dent to the same, shall be paid to said 
State, for the purpose of making public roads and inter- 
nal improvements, as the Legislature shall direct: Pro- 
vided, the foregoing propositions hereinbefore offered 
are on the condition that the people of Kansas shall pro- 
vide, by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent 
of the United States, that said State shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil within the same. by 
the United States, or with any regulations C. ngress may 
find necessary for securing the title in said soil to bona 
Jide purchasers thereof, and that no tax shall be imposed 
on lands belonging to the United States, and that in no 
case Shall non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than 
residents, Sirti: And that the said § ate shall never 
tax the land: or the property of the United States in that 
State: Provided however, That nothing in this act of 
admission shall be so construed as to ratify or accept the 
ordinance attached to said Constitution; but said ordi 
nance is hereby rejected by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. 


The following are the Yeas and Nays: 


YEAS—TO AMEND OR SUBSTITUTE, 


CaLirornia.—McKibbin—1. 

Connecticut.—Clark, Dean—2. 

Iuuinois.— Elihu Washburne, Farnsworth, Lovejoy, 
Kellogg, Morris, Harris, Shaw, Robert Smith, Sam. 8. 
Marshall—9. 

InpiAna.—English, Foley, Kilgore, J. G. Davis, Wilson, 
Colfue, Case, Peitit—8. 

Iowa.—Curtis, T. Davis—2. 

Kentoucky.—Unpkrwoop, Humpurey MarsuaLti—2. 

Maine.— Wood, Gilman, Abbott, Morse, I. Wash- 
burne, Foster—6. 

Mary.Lanp,—Ricaup, J. M. Harris, H. Winter Davis—8. 

Massacuusetts.,— Hall, Buffinion, Damrell, Comins, 
Burlingame, Davis, Gooch, Knapp, Thayer, Chuffee, 
Dawes—11. 

Micuican.—Howard, Waldron, Walbridge, Leach—4., 

Missovuri.—Blair—1. 

New-Hampsuire.—Pike, Ae nb Cragin—38. 

New-Jersey. —Clawson, Robbins, Adrain—8. 

Norty CaroLina.—GILMER—1. 

New-York.—Haskin, H. F, Clark, Jfwrray, Thompson, 


! Olin, Dodd, Palmer, Spinner, Clark B. Cochrane, 
' Morse, Matteson, Bennett, Goodwin, Howrd, Granger 
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Slorgan, hag Parker, Kelsey, Andrews, Sherman, 
Burroughs, Fenton—23. 

Outo.—Pendleton, Groesbeck, Campbell, Nichols, 
Mott, Cockerill, Harlan, Stanton, Hail, Horton, Cox, 
Sherman, Bliss, Tompkins, Lawrence, Leiter, Wade, 
Giddings, Bingham—19. 

PENNSYLVANIA,—JL. J. Morris, Owen Jones, Hickman, 
Roberts, Kunkel, Grow, Edie, Covode, Montgomery, 
Litchie, Purviance, Stewart, Dick, Chapman,—14. 

Ruobe Istannp.—Dursee, Brayton—2, 

Yrermont.— Walton, Morrili, Royce—3. 

Wisconsin.—Potter, C. C. Washburne, Billinghurst— 
$.—Total, 120. 
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NAYS, 


ALABAMA,—Stallworth, Shorter, Dowdell, Moore, Hous- 
ton, Cobb, Curry—T. 

ARKANSAS.—Greenwood, Warren—2, 

CALIFORNIA, —Scott—1, 

ConnecricuT.—Arnold, Bishop—2. 

DELAWAR¥.— Whiteley—1. 

FLoripa.—Hawkins—1. 

GrorGta.—Seward, Crawford, Tripre, Gartrell, Wright, 
Jackson, Hitt, Stephens—s. 

InpiaANA —Niblack, Hughes, Gregg—3. 

Kenvucky.—Burnett, Peyton, Talbott, Jewett, Elliott, 
Clay, Mason, Stevenson—8, 

LovistaNa.— Eustis, Taylor, Davidson, Sandidge—4, 

MAKYLAND.—Stewari, Kunkel, Bowie—3. 

Missourl.—ANDERSON, Clark, Craig, Woopson, Phelps 


MississippI.—Lamar, R. Davis, Barksdale, Singleton, 
Quitman—5d. 

New-Jersey.—Huyler, Wortendyke—2. 

NortH Carovina.—Shaw, Ruffin, Winslow, Branch, 
Scales, Craige, Clingman—7. 

New-Yourk.—Searing, Taylor, Sickles, Kelly, Maclay, 
John Cochrane, Ward, Russell, Corning, Hatch—10. 

Ox10,— Miller, Burns—2. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Florence, Landy, Phillips, Glancy 
Jones, Leidy, Dimmick, White, Ahl, Gillis, Reilly, De- 
wart—1l1. 

Sourm CAaroLina,—McQueen, Miles, Keitt, Bonham, 
Boyce—5. 

TENNESSEG.—Watkins, Maynarp, 8. A. Smith, Savage, 
Reavy, Jones, Wright, Zotiicorrer, Atkins, Avery—10. 

Trexas.—Bryan, Reagan—2. 

VirGintA.—Garnet, Millson, Caskie, Goode, Bocock, 
Powell, Smith, Faulkner, Letcher, Clemens, Jenkins, Ed- 
mundson, Hopkins—13. Total, 112. 

Absent—Caruthers (Mo ) 

RECAPITULATION, 
Yeas. 
Republicans, 92 ; Democrats, 22; Americans, 6. Total 


—iW. 
Nays. 
Democrats, 104; Americans, 8. Total—112. 

The bill having been returned to the Senate 
on the second day of April, Mr. Green moved 
to disagree to the House amendment which 
motion was adopted: Yeas, 34, Nays, 22. 

The following are the Nays: 

Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, Wilson. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 7th 
of April, Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, 
moved that the House adhere to its amend- 
ment, which motion was carried, Yeas, 119, 
Nays 111—the vote being the same as on the 
adoption of the amendment, with the exception 
of Messrs. Marshall and Bowie, who paired off 
and did not vote. 

On the 13th of April, the Senate voted to in- 
sist and ask for a conference committee, Yeas, 
50, Nays, 24—the Nays being the same as the 
Nays on Mr. Green’s motion to disagree, with 
the addition of Messrs. Bell and Sumner. On 
the following day, the House received a mes- 
sage from the Senate insisting on its disagree- 
ment and asking a committee of conference, 
when Mr. Montgomery, of Pa., moved that the 
House insist on its adherence, oz which he d>- 
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manded the previous question. The call for the 
previous question was lost by the casting vote 
of the Speaker: 108 to 108. Very much to 
the surprise of the House, Mr. English, of Indi- 
ana, who had acted with the Anti-Lecompton 
party up to this time, moved that the House 
agree to a Conference Committee, and that a 
committee of three be appointed by the 
Speaker to meet a similar committee of the 
Senate, and on this he called for the previous 
question, which was ordered. The Yeas and 
Nays were called, and the vote stood 108 to 
108: the Speaker voting in the affirmative, Mr. 
English’s proposition was agreed to. The Yeas 
and Nays were as follows: 


YreASs.—Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bishop, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 
Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, Caskie, Clark (Mo.), 
Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, Craig 
(Mo.), Craige (N. C.», Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis 
(Miss.), Dewart, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliot, Angl/sh, 
Kustis, Faulkner, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Goode, 
Greenwood, Gregg, //all (Ohio), Hatch, Hawkins, Hill, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, 
Jones (Tenn.), J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, 
Kelly, Kunkel (Md.), Lamar, Landy, Leidy, Letcher, 
Maclay, McQueen, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Mill 
son, Moore, Niblack, Orr, Pendletim, Peyton, Phelps, 
Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Ruffin, Rus- 
sell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Shaw (N. C.), Shorter, Singleton, Smith (lenn,), Smith 
(Va.), Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, Stewart (Md.), 
Talbott, Taylor (N. Y.), Liippe, Ward, Warren, Watkins, 
White, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright (Ga.), 
Wright (Tenn.), Zollicoffer—109. 

[Lhe four in ¢adics had hitherto voted anti-Lecomp- 
ton. | 

Nays.—Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
Jingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Bulfinton, Burlingame, 
Burroughs, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Clark 
Conn.), Clark (N. Y.), Clawson, Cockerill, Colfax, Com- 
ins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis (Md.), 
Davis (Ind.), Davis (Mass.), Davis (lowa,, Dawes, Dean, 
Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, 
Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, 
Groesbeck, Grow, Hall (Mass.), Harlan, Harris (Md.), 
Harris, (Ill.), Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Ho ton, Howard, 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Knapp, Lawrence, Leiter, Lovejoy, Mar- 
shall (y.) Marshall (1Il.), Matteson, Montgomery, Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Morris (Penn ,,) Morris (1ll.), Morse (Me.), 
Morse (N. Y.), Mott, Murray, Nichols, Palmer, Pett t, 
Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Rob- 
bins, Royce, Shaw (Ill.), Sherman (Ohio), Sherman 
(N. Y.), Smith (Ii1.), Spinner, Stanton, Stewart (Penn.), 
Tappan, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Wal- 
bridge, Waldron, Walton, Washburne (11L), Washburne 
(Me.), Wilson, Wood—108. 

The following, not voting, had paired off: 

Adrain with HWuyler, Dimmick with McKibbin, Gill's 
with Roberts, Clark B. Cochrane with Sickles, Reilly 
with Thayer, Taylor (La.) with Kunkel (Pa.), Wash- 
burne (Wis.) with Arnold, Olin with Corning. White- 
ley, absent, 

The Committee of Conference was composed 
of Messrs. James 8. Green, (Mo.), Robert M. T. 
Hunter, (Va ), and William H. Seward, (N. Y ), 
of the Senate; and Messrs. William IH. English, 
(Ind.), Alexander H. Stephens, (Ga.), and Wil- 
liam A, Howard, (Mich.), on the part of the 
House. 

On the 23d of April, the Committee made 
their report (susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions), Messrs. Seward of the Senate, and How- 
ard, of the House, dissenting. After a running 
fight of a week between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the new scheme, on the 80th of April, 
the report of the Committee was adopted by 
both branches of Congress. It was as follows: 

An Act for the Admission of the State of Kansas 
into the Union.—Whereas, the people of the Territory 


of Kansas did, by a convention of delegates assembled 
at Lecompton on the 7th day of Noy., 1857, for that pur 
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pose, form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, which constitution is republican; and 
whereas, at the same time and place, said convention 
did adopt an ordinance, which said ordinance asserts 
that Kansas, when admitted as a State, will have an un- 
dvubted right to tax the lands within her limits belong- 
ing to the United States, and proposes to relinquish said 
asserted right if certain conditions set forth in said or- 
dinance be accepted and agreed to by the Congress of 
the United States; and whereas, the said constitution 
and ordinance have been presented to Congress by order 
¢f said convention, and admission of said ‘'erritory into 
the Union thereon as a State requested; and whereas, 
said ordinance is not acceptable to Congress, and it is 
desirable to ascertain whether the people of Kansas 
concur in the changes in said ordinance, hereinafter 
siated, and desire admission into the Union as a State 
as herein proposed: Therefore, 

Be it enucted, etc,, That the State of Kansas be, and 
is hereby admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatever, but 
upon this fundamental condition precedent, namely : 
That the question of admission with the following pro- 
position, in lieu of the ordinance framed at Lecompton, 
be submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, and 
agsented to by them or a majority of the voters voting 
at an election to be held for that purpose, namely : 
Tnat the following propositions be, and the same are 
hereby offered to the people of Kansas for acceptance 
or rejection, which, if accepted, shall be obligatory on 
the United States and upon the said State of Kansas, to 
wit: first, That sections mumber sixteen and thirty- 
six in every township of public lands in said State, or 
where either of said sections or any part thereof has 
been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equiva- 
lent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall be 
granted to said State for the use of schools, Second, 
‘That seventy-two sections of land shall be set apart and 
reserved for the support of a State University, to be 
selected by the Governor of said State, subject to the 
approval of the Commissioners of the General Land- 
Office, and to be appropriated and applied in such man- 
ner as the legislature of said State may prescribe for 
the purpose aforesaid, but for no other purpose. Zhird, 
That ten entire sections of land, to be selected by the 
Governor of said State, in legal subdivisions, shall be 
granted to said State for the purpose of completing the 
public buildings, ov for the erection of others at the seat 
of government, under the d rection of the legislature 
thereof. /ourth, Nhat all salt springs within said State, 
uot exceeding twelve in number, with six sections of 
land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to each, 
shall be granted to said State for its use, the same to be 
selected by the Governor thereof, within one year after 
tie admission of said State; and, when so selected, to be 
used or disposed of on such terms, conditions and regu- 
lations as the legislature may direct: Provided, That 
no sait spring or laud, the right whereof is now vested 
in any individual or individuals, or which may hereafter 
be confirmed or adjudged to any individual or indivi- 
duals, shall by this article be granted to said State. 
Lijti, Vhat five per centum of the net proceeds of sales 
of all public lands lying within said State which shall be 
sold by Congress after the admission of said State into 
the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to 
the same, shall be paid to said State for the purpose of 
making public roads and iute. nal improvements, as the 
legislature shall direct: /“,ovided, he foregoing pro- 
positions herein offered are on the condition that said 
State of Kansas shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the lands of the Un.ted States, or with any 
regulations which Congress may find necessary for 
securing the title in said soil to bonw fide purchasers 
thereof, and that no tax shall be imposed on lands be- 
longing to the United States, and that in no case shall 
non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than residents, 
Sieth, And that said State shall never tax the lands or 
property of the United States in that State. 

At the said election the voting shall be by ballot, and by 
indorsing on his ballot, as each voter may be pleased, 
“Proposition accepted,’ or ‘“ Proposition rejected,” 
Shoulda majority of the votes cast be for Proposition ac- 
cepted,” the President of the United States, as soon as the 
tact is duly made known to him, shall announce the same 
by proclamation; and thereafter, and without any further 
proceedings on the part of Congress, the admission of the 
Stute of Kansas into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever shallbe com- 
plete and absolute; and said State shall be entitled to one 
member in the House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States until the next census be taken by the 
Federal Government. But should a majority of the votes 
cast be for ** Proposition rejected,” it shall be deemed and 
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held that the people of Kansas do not desire adinission into 
the Union with said Constitution under the comditions set 
forth in said proposition: and in that event the people of 
said Territory are hereby authorized and empowered to 
form for themselves a Constitution and State Government, 
by the name of the State of Kansas, according to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and may elect delegates for that purpose 
whenever, and not before, it is ascertained by a census 
duly and legally taken, that the population of said 'Yerri- 
tory equals or exceeds the ratio of representation required 
for a member of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and whenever thereafter such 
delegates shall assemble in Convention, they shail first de- 
termine by a vote whether it is the wish of the people of 
the proposed State to be admitted into the Union at that 
time ; and, if so, shall proceed to form a Constitution, and 
take all necessary steps for the establishment of a State 
Government, in conformity with the Federal Constitution, 
subject to suchlimitations and restrictions as to the mode and 
manner of its approval or ratification by the people of the 
proposed State as they may have prescribed by law, and 
shall be entitled to admission into the Union as a State un- 
der such Constitution, thus fairly and legally made, with or 
without Slavery, as said Constitution may prescribe. 

§ 2. And be it further enacted, That for the pur- 
pose of insuring, as far as possible, that the elections au. 
thorized by this act may be fair and free, the Governor, 
United States District Attorney, and Secretary of the 'ler- 
ritory of Kansas, and the presiding officers of the two 
branches of its Legislature, namely, the President of the 
Council and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
are hereby constituted a board of Commissioners to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act, and to use allthe 
means necessary and proper to that end. And three of 
them shall constitute a board; and the board shall have 
power and authority to designate and establish precincts 
for voting or to adopt those already established; to cause 
polls to be opened at such places as it may deem proper in 
the respective counties and election precincts of said Ter- 
ritory; to appoint as judges of election at each of the 
several places of voting, three discreet and respectable 
persons, any two of whom shall be competent to act; tc 
require the sheriffs of the several counties, by themselves 
or deputies, to attend the judges at each of the places of 
voting, for the purpose of preserving peace and good or. 
der; or the said board may, instead of said sheriffs and 
their deputies, appoint at their discretion, and in such in 
stances as they may choose, other fit persons for the same 
purpose, The election hereby authorized shall continue 
one day only, and shall not be continued later than sun 
down on that day. The said board shall appoint the day 
for holding said election, and the said Governor shall an 
nounce the same by proclamation ; and the day shall be 
as early a one as is consistent with due notice thereof to 
the people of said Territory, subject to the provisions of 
this act. The said board shall have full power to prescribe 
the time, manner, and place of said election, and to direct 
the time (within) which returns shall be made to the said 
board, whose duty it shall be to announce the result by 
proclamation, and the said Governor shall certify the same 
to the President of the United States without delay. 

§ 8. And be it further enacted, That in the election 
hereby authorized, all white male inhabitants of said ‘ver- 
ritory, over the age of twenty-one years, who possess the 
qualifications which were required by the laws of said Ter- 
ritory for a legal voter at the last general election for the 
members of the Territorial Legislature, and none others, 
shall be allowed to vote; and this shall be the only qualifi- 
cation required to entitle the voter to the right of suffrage 
in said election, And if any person not so qualified shall 
vote or offer to vote, or if any person shall vote more than 
once at said election, or shall make, or cause to be made, 
any false, fictitious, or fraudulent returns, or shall alter or 
change any returns of said election, such person shall, up- 
on conviction thereof before any court of competent juris- 
diction, be kept at hard labor not less than six months and 
not more than three years. 

§ 4. And be it further enacted, That the members 
of the aforesaid board of commissioners, and all persons 
appointed by them to carry into effect the provisions of 
this act, shall, before entering upon their duties, take an 
oath fo perform faithfully the duties of their respective 
offices : and on failure thereof, they shall be liable and 
subject to the same charges and penalties as are provided 
in like cases under the Territorial laws. 

§ 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers 
mentioned in the preceding section shall receive for their 
services the same compensation as is given for like services 
under the Territorial laws. 


The vote in the Senate, on agreeing to the Conference Com- 


mittee’s Report, stood—Yeas, 80; Nays, 22; as follows: 
Yeas,—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bigger, 
Bright, Brown, Clay, Davis, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
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‘Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson (Ark) 
Johnson (Tenn.), Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Polk, 


Pugh, Sebastian, Thompson (N.J.), Toombs, Wright, Yulee. \ 


| 


Nays.—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Colla- | 


mer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, 
Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, Wilson. 

ParreD.—Bell with Pearce, Fitch with Sumner. 

Apsrent.—Clark, Bates, Henderson, Reid, Thompson 
‘Ky.), Slidell. 

In the House, on the final vote, among those who had 
voted against the original Lecompton Bill and who now 
supported the English scheme, were Gilmer, Am., of N. C., 
and the following Democrats, viz.: English and Foley, 
of Ind ; Cockerill, Cox, Groesbeck, Hall, Lawrence and 
Pendleton, of Ohio; and Owen Jones, of Pa. Gen. 
Quitman, of Mississippi, and Mr. Bonham, of S. C., fire 
eaters, voted No, and the following members “ paired 
off,” viz.: Washburn (Wis.) with Arnold; Matteson with 
Reuben Davis; Purviance with Dimmick; Morrill with 
Faulkner; Horton with Hill; J. C. Kunkel with Miles 
Taylor; Montgomery with Warren; Thompson with 
Stewart (Md.); and Wood with George Taylor. 

In accordance with this act of Congress, 
the people of Kansas went into an election on 
the 8d of August, 1858. Notwithstanding the 
liberal offers in regard to donations to Kansas 
of public lands, in this bill, and the threat that 
if the people did not accept a State Government 
with the Lecompton Constitution, they should 
not be permitted to come in as a State with 
any Constitution, till they should have a full 
population of 93,340, still, the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was again rejected by more than ten 
thousand majority. This may be regarded as 
the final disposition of this famous Constitution. 
From first to last, it had been the cauze or the 
subject of more speeches in Congress than any 
measure ever brought before that body. 


THE WYANDOT CONSTITUTION. 


The Territorial Legislature passed an act 
(Feb. 11, 1859) to refer the question to the 
people of a new Constitutional Convention, the 
election to be held on the first Tuesday in 
March, 1859. The election was held, and 
resulted in a majority of 3,881 in favor of a 
Convention. This result being ascertained, the 
Governor issued his proclamation for an elec- 
tion of delegates. The old party organizations 
were now abandoned, and those of Republicans 
and Democrats substituted, and it was on this 
basis that the canvass for the election of dele- 
gates proceeded. The Convention was to 
consist of fifty-two delegates. The Democrats 
proclaimed themselves disciples of Mr. Douglas 
and his Territorial Sovereignty doctrine, and 
decidedly opposed to making Kansas a Slave 
State. The Leavenworth district, . where, 
through its coutractors for army supplies, the 
Government exercised a great influence, and 
which from its population was entitled to ten 
delegates, elected the Democratic ticket, not, 
however, without the aid of fraudulent votes, 
But the Republicans, by their predominance in 
other parts of the Territory, succeeded in 
securing a majority in the Convention of thirty- 
five to seventeen. 

The Convention met at Wyandot on the 5th 
of July, and adjourned on the 27th of the same 
month, after adopting a Constitution by a vote 
of thirty-four to thirteen, all the Democrats 
present voting against it and refusing to sign 
it. They had strenuously contended, in the 
Convention, for the annexation to Kansas of 
that part of Nebraska south of the Platte; for 
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retaining as a part of the new State the western 
gold region about Pike’s Peak, which was 
beginning to attract great numbers of immi- 
grants; for the exclusion from the State of 
free negroes, and for the prohibition of bank 
issues, but had been defeated as to all these 
points, 

By the Constitution, as adopted, the bounda- 
ries of the new State were declared to be the 
State of Missouri on the east, the 37th parallel 
of north latitude on the south, the 41st parallel 
of north latitude on the north, and the 23d 
meridian of longitude west from Washington 
on the west. ‘The western boundary cuts off 
the Pike’s Peak region and the desert which 
bounds it on the east, and limits the new State 
to the habitable eastern portion of the Terri- 
tory, embracing an area of some sixty thousand 
square miles, The Executive is to consist ofa 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Attor- 
ney-General, and Superintendent éf Public 
Schools, to be chosen by the people, and to 
serve for two years. The House of Represen- 
tatives is to consist of seventy-five members, to 
serve one year, and the Senate of twenty-five 
Senators, to serve two years, the numbers to be 
regulated by law, but never to exceed one 
hundred Representatives, and thirty-three Sena- 
tors. The pay is to be three dollars a day and 
fifteen cents per mile travel. All bills must 
originate with the House, and no act can in- 
clude more than one subject. The Supreme 
Court is to consist of three Judges, to be 
chosen by the people, to hold office for six 
years, one to go out every two years. There 
are to be five District Judges, to be chosen by 
the people of their respective districts, and to 
serve for four years. Each county is to choose 
a Judge of Probate, to serve for two years, 
and each township is to choose Justices of the 
Peace, to serve also for two years. Elections 
are to be by ballot, Every white male adult 
who is a citizen of the United States, or who has 
declared his intention to become one, having 
been a resident in the State for six months, and 
in the precinct for thirty days, is entitled to vote. 

The State is prohibited from becoming a 
party in carrying on any work of internal im- 
provement, nor can any debt, to exceed a mil- 
lion of dollars, be contracted, unless the ques- 
tion be previously submitted to, and the debt 
authorized by, a popular vote ; and in all cases 
a special tax must be levied sufticient to pay the 
interest and provide a sinking fund adequate 
to meet the principal when it becomes due. All 
corporations, banks included, must be estab- 
lished under general laws only, and the corpo- 
rators made liable to twice the amount of their 
stock. The sale of lottery tickets is prohibited, 
The schedule annexed to the Constitution 
claimed of Congress $500,000, or in lieu there- 
of 500,000 acres of land, to meet the claims 
audited to nearly that amount for losses ins 
curred by citizens of Kansas during the late 
troubles. The Commissioners had declined to 
entertain the claim of the New-England Emi- 
grant Aid Society, to the amount of $25,0v0, 
for the destruction of their hotel at Lawrence, 
on the ground that they had no authority to 
act on any claims except those presented by 
citizens of Kansas, and the Convention de- 
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clined to go beyond the report of the Commis- 
sioners. 
A grant is asked from Congress of 4,550,000 
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Davis, Hdmundson. English Undiana), Garnett, Gar 
trell, GitMer, Hamilton, HarpeMaNn, vohn T. Murris, 
Tawkins, Hitt, Mindman, Houston, Hughes Tuck- 
son, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamur, James M. Leacu, 


acres of land for internal improvements, also | Leake, Love, Mattory, Maynarp, McQueen, Melae, 


the swamp lands of the State to be appropriated 
as a school fund. 

Prefixed to the Constitution is a Bill of 
Rights, which includes a prohibition of Slavery. 
This Bill of Rights also provides that no person 
shall be incompetent to testify on account of 
his religious belief. 

By a provision of the schedule, this Constitu- 
ion was submitted to a popular vote on the 
first Tuesday in October, which resulted in its 
ratification by the people by a majority of some 
four thousand. The Territorial election in 
November attracted but little interest from the 
general expectation of the admission of the 
State under the new Constitution. The Repub- 
licans, however, succeeded in electing their 
delegate toe Congress and a majority of the 
Legislature. 

‘he first State Election under this Constitu- 
tion was held December 6, 1859, and resulted 
in the election of Charles Robinson (Rep.) as 
Governor by 2513 majority. Martin F. Con- 
way (Rep.) for Congress by 2107 majority, and 
the entire Republican ticket for State officers 
by majorities ranging from 2000 to 2,500, also 
a Legislature which was Republican in both 
branches by very decided majorities. 

Feb. 15—Mr. Grow introduced in the House, 
a bill to xdmit Kansas under the Wyandot Con- 
stitution. Referred to Committee on Territo- 
ries, which (March 29th) reported (majority) 
through Mr, Grow in favor of admission. 

April 11.—Mr. Grow demanded the Previous 
Question on the passage of the Bill, which 
was seconded, and the main question ordered. 

Mr. Barksdale, demanded the Yeas and Navs 
—ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided in 
the affirmative : Yeas, 134; Nays, 73, as follows: 


YreAas—Messrs. Chas. F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair (Pa.), Blake, Brayton, Brices, Buffinton, 
Burch, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F, Clark, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, John Cochrune, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, 
Covode, Cow, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edger- 
ton, Edwards, Elliot, Ely, Etuermer, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, florence Foster, Fouke, Frank, French, Gooch, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hic k- 
man, Hoard, Zolman, Howard (Ohio), Tumphry, Hutch- 
ins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Larrabee, De Witt C. Leach, 
Lee, Logan, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Chas. 
D. Martin, MeClernand, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Wim. Montgomery, Moorehead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Jsaae N. Morris, Morse, Niblack, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pendleton, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Rig gs, Christopher Robinson, James C. Robin- 
son, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Wm, Stewart, Stowz, Strat- 
ton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, Waldron, Walton, 
C. C. Washburn, E. B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wen- 
ster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, Woodruff. 

Republicans, in Roman, 5 tts NMED cif aS. 

Democrats (from Free States.), in Jéalics, . . 22 

Anti-Lecompton Democrats, Roman spaced,. . 6 

Americans, in sMATL’CAPS, .. 2). «) ace ee See UD 


Total, te sei~sig een 
Navs—Messrs. Green ApAms, Thos. L. Anderson, WM. 
C. Axperson. Ashmore, Avery Barksdale, Bocock, Bon- 
ham, Borvier, Boyce, Brasson Branch, Bristow, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, James Craig, 
Burton Cruige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, HENRY W, 


Miles, Millson, LaBan T, Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nri- 
son, Noell, Pugh. Quarues, Reagan Ruffin, Scott (Cal.), 
Sickles (N. Y.), Simms, Singleton, Win. Smith, W. N. Hi. 
Sairn, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stokes, Thomas, Vance, 
Whitely, Winslow, Woodson. 


Democrats, in Jélics, (8 from Free States), . 55 
Americans, in SMALL CAPs (all from Slave States), 18 
TOU care yale Ben ceccne ii enh ee 


PatrED—D av is (Indiana), with Phelps. 
Sherman with Harris, of Md. 
Wade with Peyton. 
Somes with Ife Olay (N.Y.) 
Van Wyck with Underwood. 
Burroughs with Dejarnette. 
ABSENT UnpaineD—Davis (Mis.), Landrum, Martin, 
(Va.), Kunkel. 


Senate, Feb. 21st. —Mr. Seward introduced a 
bill for the admission of Kansas under the 
Wyandotte Constitution. 

On the 5th June, this bill being under con- 
sideration, 


Mr Wigfall, of Tex., explained his views. He de- 
clared he would not vote for the admission of this so- 
called State, under any circumstances. He objected to 
their moral character, and was not willing Texas should 
associate with such a State. 

Mr. Greene’s amendment, to change the boundary 
(taking in Pike’s Peak), was discussed by Mr. Wade, 
who said the effect of the amendment would be to defeat 
the bill. 

Mr. Hunter moved to postpone the subject, and take , 
up the Army bill. 

Mr. Trumbull opposed the motion. He should keey 
the Kansas bill before the Senate till it was finally dis- 
posed of. It was more important than the appropri- 
ation bills, which appeared to be kept back in order to 
interrupt other important business, 

Mr. Seward hoped the friends of Kansas would let a 
vote be taken, so that the responsibility might lie where 
it belonged. 

The vote was taken by yeas and nays, and resulted, 
Yeas, 32; Nays, 27. It was a strict party vote, except 
that Messrs Pugh (Dem., Ohio) and Latham (Dem., 
Cal.) voted with the Republicans not to postpone. Mr, 
Kennedy (S. Am., Md.) voted with the Democrats, 
Messrs. Crittenden (S. Am , Ky.), Douglas, Clay, (Dem. 
Ala), and Nicholson (Dem., Tenn ) were absent, Messrs. 
Douglas and Ciay were paired. 

So the motion to postpone, and take up the Army 
bill prevailed. 

Mr. Trumbull called attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Bigler) desired to postpone 
the Kansas bill because the Senate was not full. The 
vote showed that sixty votes had been cast, with two 
paired off, showing the fullest vote of the session. 

He said the effect of the vote just taken was equiva- 
lent to the defeat of the Kansas bill. and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania must have known the effect of his vote. 

Mr. Wigfall desired to call attention to the fact that 
the House had once defeated the Army bill, beeause it 
did not want the army used against the Black Republi- 
can thieves and murderers in Kansas, 


June 7.—Mr. Wade, of Ohio, moved to take 
up the Kansas bill, which was lost—as follows : 


Yris—Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Bingham, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, 
King, Pugh, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck. Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilson, Republicans, 25; Demo- 
crats, (Bigler and Pugh) 2—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bragg, Bright, 
Brown, Chesnut, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Greene, Gwin, Hammond, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson, (Tenn.) Lane, Latham, Mallory, Mason, Nicho- 
son, Pearce, Polk, Powell, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thom- 
son, Toombs, Wigfall, Yulee.—32. | [All Democrats. ] 


Mr. Douglas was paired with Mr. Clay; 
Crittenden (Am.), with Johnson, of Ark., Ken- 
nedy and Saulsbury absent. 

_ So both Houses adjourned and left Kansas 
still in the condition of a Territory. ‘ 


THH NEBRASKA DOCTRINE - 


AND 


THE DRED 


SCOTT DECISION 


REVIEWED, 


SPEECH OF THE HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
At Springfield, Lil., June 17, 1858. 


[The following speech was delivered at Springfield, Tll., at 
the close of the Republican State Convention held at that 
time and place, and by which Convention Mr. Lincoln had 
been named as their candidate for U. S. Senator.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND GENTLEMFN OF THE CONVENTION: 
If we could first know where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do, and how 
to doit. We are now far into the fifth year, since a 
policy was initiated with the avowed object, and confi- 
dent promise, of putting an end to Slavery agitation. 
Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In 
my opinion, it will not cease, until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. ‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 
house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the other. Either the 
opponents of Slavery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public: mind shall rest in the be- 
lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its 
advocates will push it forward, till it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new—North as 
well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition? 

Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that 
now almost complete legal combination—piece of ma- 
chinery, so to speak—compounded of the Nebraska 
doctrine, and the Dred Scott Decision. Let him con- 
sider not only what work the machinery is adapted to 
do, and how well adapted; but also, let him study the 
history of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidence of design, and con- 
cert of action, among its chief architects, from the be- 
ginning. 

The new year of 1854 found Slavery excluded from 
more than half the States by State Constitutions, and 
from most of the national territory by Congressional 
prohibition. Four days later, commenced the struggle 
which ended in repealing that Congressional prohibition. 
This opened all the national territory to Slavery, and 
was the first point gained. 

Bat, so far, Congress only had acted; and an indorse- 
ment by the people, real or apparent, was indispen- 
sable, to save the point already gained, and give chance 
for more. 

This necessity had not been overlooked; but had 
been provided for, as well as might be, in the notable 
argument of ‘‘squatter sovereignty,”’ otherwise called 
“ sacred right of self-government,” which latter phrase, 
though expressive of the only rightful basis of any goy- 
ernment, was so perverted in this attempted use of it as 
to amount to just this: That if any one man choose to 
enslave another, no third man shall be allowed to 
object. That argument was incorporated into the Ne- 

braska bill itself, in the language which follows: “It 
being the true intent and meaning of this act not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to ex- 
clude it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.’ Then opened the roar of loose 
declamation in favor of ‘*Squatter Sovereignty,” and 
“sacred right of self-government.” ‘ But,” said oppo- 
sition members, “‘let us amend the bill so as to expressly 
declare that the people of the Territory may exclude 


Slavery.” ‘Not we,” said the friends of the measure; 
and down they voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, 
a law case involving the question of a negro’s freedom, 
by reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him 
first into a Free State and then into a Territory covered 
by the Congressional prohibition, and held him as 
a slave for a long time in each, was passing through 
the United States Circuit Court for the District of Mis- 
souri ; and both Nebraska bill and law suit were brought 
to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The 
negro’s name was “‘ Dred Scott,” which name now desig- 
nates the decision finally made in the case. Before the 
then next Presidential Election, the law case came to, 
and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; but the decision of it was deferred until after 
the election. Still, before the election, Senator Trum- 
bull, on the floor of the Senate, requested the leading 
advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his opinion 
whether the people of a Territory can constitutionally 
exclude Slavery from their limits; and the latter an- 
swers: ‘‘ That is a question for the Supreme Court.”’ 

The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of 
a clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thou- 
sand votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly 
reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in 
his last annual message, as impressively as possible, 
echoed back upon the people the weight and authority 
of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again; 
did not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argu- 
ment. The Presidential inauguration came, and still no 
decision of the court; but the incoming President in his 
inaugural address, fervently exhorted the people to 
abide by the forthcoming decision, whatever it might ° 
be. Then in a few days, came the decision, 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds an 
early occasion to make as peech at this capital, indors- 
ing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently denounc- 
ing all opposition to it. The new President, too, seizes 
the early occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse and 
strongly construe that decision, and to express his as- 
tonishment that any different view had ever been enter- 
tained! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President 
and the author of the Nebraska bill, on the mere ques- 
tion of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution was or 
was not, in any just sense, made by the people of Kan- 
sas; and in that quarrel the latter declares that all he 
wants is a fair vote for the people, and that he cares not 
whether Slavery be voted down or voted up. I do not 
understand his declaration that he cares not whether 
Slavery be voted down or voted up, to be intended by 
him other than as an apt definition of the policy he 
would impress upon the public mind—the principle for 
which he declares he has suffered so much, and is ready 
to suffer to the end, And well may he cling to that 
principle. If he has any parental feeling, well may he 
cling to it. That principle is the only shred left of his 
original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott 
decision ‘squatter sovereignty”? squatted out of ex- 
istence, tumbled down like temporary scaffolding—like 
the mold at the foundry served through one blast and 
fell back into loose sand—helped to carry an élection, 
and then was kicked’to the winds, His late joint strug- 
gle with the Republicans, against the Lecompton Con- 
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stitution, involves nothing of the original Nebraska doc- 
trine. That struggle was made on a point—the right of 
a people to make their own constitution—upon which he 
tnd the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in con- 
nection with Senator Douglas’s ‘‘ care not” policy, consti- 
tute the piece ofamachinery, inits present state of advance- 
ment. ‘This was the third point gained, The working 
points of that machinery are: 

First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Af- 
rica, and no descendant of such slave, can ever be a Citi- 
zen of any State, in the sense of that term as used in the 
Constitution of the United States. This point is made in 
order to deprive the negro, in every possible event, of the 
benefit of that provision of the United States Constitution, 
which declares that ‘‘ The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” 

Secondly, That “ subject to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States,” neither Congress nor a Verritorial Legislature 
can exclude Slavery from any United States Territory. 
This point is made in order that individual men may fill up 
the Territories with slaves, without danger of losing them 
as property, and thus to enhance the chances of perma- 
nency to the institution through all the future. 

Thirdly, That whether the holding a negro in actual 
slavery in a Free State, makes him free, as against the 
holder, the United States courts will not decide, but will 
leave to be decided by the courts of any Slave State the 
negro may be forced into by the master. This point is 
made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, if acquiesced 
in for awhile, and apparently indorsed by the people at an 
election, then to sustain the logical conclusion that what 
Dred Scott’s master might lawfully do with Dred Scott, in 
the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully 
do with any other one, or one thousand slaves, in Illinois, 
or in any other Free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate 
and mold public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, 
not to care whether Slavery is voted down or voted up. 
This shows exactly where we now are; and partially, also, 
whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, 
and run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and mys- 
terious than they did when they were transpiring. The 
people were to be left ‘‘ perfectly free,’”’ subject only to the 
Constitution. What the Constitution had to do, with it, 
outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was 
an exactly fitted niche, for the Dred Scott decision to after- 
ward come in, and declare the perfect freedom of the peo- 
ple to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment, expressly declaring the right of the people, voted 
down? Plainly enough now: the adoption of it would 
have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why 
was the court decision held up? Why even a Senator’s in- 
dividual opinion withheld, till after the Presidential elec- 
tion? Plainly enough now: the speaking out then would 
have damaged the perfectly free argument upon which the 
election was to be carried. Why the outgoing President’s 
felicitation on the indorsment? Why the delay of a re- 
argument? Why the incoming President’s advance exhor- 
tation in favor of the decision? These things look like the 
cautious patting and petting of a spirited horse prepara- 
tory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that he may give 
the rider a fall. And why the hasty after-indorsement of 
the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and places, and by 
different workmen—Stephen, Franklin, Roger and James, 
for instance—and when we see these timbers joined to- 
gether, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or 
a mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all 
the lengths and proportions of the different pieces exactly 
adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too 
many or too few—not omitting even scaffolding—or, if a 
single piece be lacking, we see the place in the frame ex- 
actly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in—in 
such a case, we find it impossible not to believe that Ste- 
phen and Franklin and Roger and James all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a 
common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow was 
struck, 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bill; 
the people of a State as well as a ‘erritory, were to Kt 
left “perfectly free,” ‘‘ subject only to the Constitution.” 


Why mention a State? They were legislating for Territo- 


ries, and not for or about States, Certainly the people of 
a State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but why is mention of this lugged into 
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this merely Territorial law? Why are the people of a 
Territory and the people of a State therein lumped to- 
gether, and their relation to the Constitution therein 
treated as being precisely the same ? While the opinion 
of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott 
case, and the separate opinions of all the concurring 
Judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of the 
United States neither permits Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature to exclude Slavery from any United States Ter- 
ritory, they all omit to declare whether or not the same 
Constitution permits a State, or the people of a State, to 
exclude it. Possibly, this is a mere omission; but who 
can be quite sure, if McLean or Curtis had sought to get 
into the opinion a declaration of unlimited power in the 
people of a State to exclude Slavery from their limits, just 
as Chase and Mace sought to get such declaration, in be- 
half of the people of a territory, into the Nebraska bill—I 
ask, who can be quite sure that it would not have been voted 
down in the one case as it had been in the other? The 
nearest approach to the point of declaring the power of a 
State over Slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. He ap- 
proaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and 
almost the language, too, of the Nebraska act. On one 
occasion, his exact language is, ‘‘except in cases where 
the power is restrained by the Constitution of the United 
States, the law of the State is supreme over the subject of 
Slavery within its jurisdiction.’ In what cases the power 
of the States is so restrained by the United States Consti- 
tution, is left an open question, precisely as the same 
question, as to the restraint on the power of the Territo- 
ries, was left open in the Nebraska act. Put this and that 
together, and we have another nice little niche, which we 
may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme Court de- 
cision, declaring that the Constitution of the United States 
does not permit a State to exclude Slavery from its limits. 
And this may especially be expected if the doctrine of 
** care not whether Slavery be voted down or voted up,” 
shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give pro- 
mise that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that ‘Slavery now lacks of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome, or unwelcome, 
such decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon 
us, unless the power of the present political dynasty shall 
be met and overthrown. We shall li® down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality 
instead, that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a Slave 
State. To meet and overthrow the power of that dynasty, 
is the work now before all those who would prevent that 
consummation, ‘This is what we have to do. How can 
we best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own > 
friends, aad yet whisper us softly, that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that ob- 
ject. hey wish us to der all, from the fact that he now 
has a little quarrel with the present head of the dynasty ; 
and that he has regularly voted with us on a single point, 
upon which he and we have never differed. They remind 
us that he is a great man, and that the largest of us are 
very small ones. Let this be granted. But ‘‘a living dog 
is better than a dead lion.” Judge Douglas, if not a dead 
lion, for this work, is at least a caged and toothless one. 
How can he oppose the advances of Slavery? He don’t 
care anything about it. His avowed mission is impressing 
the “ public heart” to care nothing about it. A leading 
Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s superior 
talent will be needed to resist the revival of the African 
slave-trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that 
trade is approaching? Hehasnotsaidso. Does hereally 
think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? For years he 
has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men to take 
negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he possibly 
show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where they 
can be bought cheapest? And unquestionably they can 
be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has 
done all in his power to reduce the whole question of Sla- 
yery to one of a mere right of property; and assuch, how 
can he oppose the foreign slave-trade—how can he refuse 
that trade in that ‘ property”’ shall be ‘‘ perfectly free "— 
unless he does it as a protection to the home production ? 
And as the home producers will probably not ask the pro- 
tection, he will be wholly without a ground of opposition. — 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may right- 
fully be wiser to-day than he was yesterday—that he may 
rightfully change when he finds himself wrong. But can — 
we, for that reason, run ahead, and infer that he will 
make any particular change, of which he, himself, has — 
given no intimation ? Can we safely base our action upon 
‘any such vague inference? Now, as ever, I wish not to 
misrepresent Judge Douglas’s position, question his 
motives, or do aught that can be personally offensive to 
him. Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together on - 


p> 


principle so that our cause may have assistance from his _ 
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great ability, I hope to have interposed no adventitious 
obstacle. But clearly, he is not now with us—he does not 
pretend to be—he does not promise ever to be. 

‘Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted 
by, its own undoubted friends—those whose hands are 
free, whose hearts are in the work—who do care for the 
result. Two years ago the Republicans of the nation 
mustered over thirteen hundred thousand strong. We 
did this under the single impulse o£ resistance to a common 
danger, with every external circumstance againstus. Of 
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strange, discordant, and even hostile elements, we 
gathered from the four winds, and formed and fought the 
battle through, under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, 
proud and pampered enemy. Did we brave all them to 
falter now?—now, when that same enemy is wavering, 
dissevered and belligerent? The result is not doubtful. 
We shall not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not fail. 
Wise counsels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it, but, 
sooner or later, the victorv is sure to come. 


SLAVERY DISCUSSED BY 


LINCOIN AND DOUGLAS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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At the second Joint Debate, between Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Lincoln, at Freeport, Illinois, 
August 27th, 1858, Mr. Lincoln spoke as fol- 
lows :* 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: On Saturday last, Judge 
Douglas and myself first met in public discussion, He 
spoke one hour, I an hour and a half, and he replied for 
half and hour, The order is now reversed. I am to 
speak an hour, he an hour and a half, and then I am to 
reply for half an hour. I propose to devote myself during 
the first hour to the scope of what was brought within the 
range of his half-hour speech at Ottawa. Of course there 
was brought within the scope in that half-hour’s speech 
something of his own opening speech, In the course of 
that opening argument, Judge Douglas proposed to me 
seven distinct interrogatories. In my speech of an hour 

-and a half, I attended to some other parts of his speech, 
and incidentally, asI thought, answered one of the in- 
terrogatories then. I then distinctly intimated to him 
that I would answer the rest of his interrogatories on 
condition only that he should agree to answer as many 
forme. He made no intimation at the time of the propo- 
sition, nor did he in his reply allude at all to that sugges- 
tion of mine. I do him no injustice in saying that he 
occupied at least half of his reply iu dealing with me as 
though I had refused to answer his interrogatories, I 
now propose that I will answer any of the interrogatories, 
upon condition that he will answer questions from me not 
exceeding the same number. I give him an opportunity 
to respond. The Judge remains silent. Inow say that I 
will answer his interrogatories, whether he answers mine 
or not; and that after Ihave done so, I shall propound 
mine to him, 

Ihave supposed myself, since the organization of the 
Republican party at Bloomington, in May, 1856, bound as 
% party man by the platforms of the party, then and since. 
If in any interrogatories whichI shall answer, go beyond 
the scope of what is within these platforms, it will be per- 
ceived that no one is responsible but myself. 

Having said thus much, I will take up the Judge’s in- 
terrogatories as I find them printed in the Chicago Times, 
and answer them seriatim. In order that there may be 
no mistake about it, 1 have copied the interrogatories in 
writing, and also my answers to them, The first of these 
interrogatories is in these words: 

Question 1. ‘“‘I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day 
stands, as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave law?” 

Answer. Ido not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. ‘‘ I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more 
Slave States into the Union, even if the people want them?” 

A. Ido not now, or ever did, stand pledged against the ad- 
mission of any more Slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. ‘‘I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new State into the Union with such a Con- 
stitution as the people of that State may see fit to make ?? 

A. I do rot stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union, with such a Constitution as the people of 
that State may see fil to make. 

Q. 4. ‘I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged 
to the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia?’ ; 
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A. Ido not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. ‘‘I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
cdl Laer ape be of the slave-trade between the different 

es 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave- 
trade between the different States. 

. 6. ‘I desire to know whether he stands pledged to pro- 
hibit Slavery in all the Territories of the United States, North 
as well as South of the Missouri Compromise line ?”’ 

A. Lamimpliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in 
the right and duty of Congress to prohibit Slavery in all the 
United States Territories. 

. 7. ‘‘T desire him to answer whether he is opposed to 
the acquisition of any new territory unless Slavery is first pro- 
hibited therein ?” 

A, Iam not generally opposed to honest acquisition of ter- 
ritory ; and, in any given case, I would or would not oppose 
such acquisition, accordingly as I might think such acquisition 
would or would not aggravate the Slavery question among 
ourselves. + 

Now, my friends, it will be perceived upon an examina- 
tion of these questions and answers, that so far I have 
only answered that I was not pledged to this, that or the 
other. The Judge has not framed his interrogatories to 
ask me anything more than this, and I have answered in 
strict accordance with the interrogatories, and have 
answered truly thatlam not pledged at all upon any 
of the points to which [have answered, But I am not 
disposed to hang upon the exact form of his interrogatory. 
Iam rather disposed to take up at least some of these 
questions, and state what I really think upon them, 

As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
I have never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate 
to say, that I think, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of the Southern States are entitled to a 
Congressional Fugitive Slave Law. Having said that, I 
have had nothing to say in regard to the existing Fugitive 
Slave Law, further than that I think it should have been 
framed so as to be free from some of the objections that 
pertain to it, without lessening its efficiency. And inas- 
much as we are not now in an agitation in regard to an 
alteration or modification of that law, I would not be the 
man to introduce it asa new subject of agitation upon 
the general question of Slavery. 

In regard to the other question, of whether I am 
pledged to the admission of any more Slave States into 
the Union, I state to you very frankly that I would be 
exceedingly sorry ever to be put in a position of having 
to pass upon that question. I should be exceedingly glad 
to know that there would never be another Slave State 
admitted into the Union; but I must add, that if Slavery 
shall be kept out of the Territories during the territorial 
existence of any one given Territory, and then the 
people shall, having a fair opportunity and a clear field, 
when they come to adopt the Constitution, do such an 
extraordinary thing as adopt a Slave Constitution, unin- 
fluenced by the actual presence of the institution among 
them, I see no alternative, if we own the country, but 
to admit them into the Union. 

The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the 
second, it being, as I conceive, the same as the second, 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. In relation to that, I have 
my mind very distinctly made up. I should be exceed- 
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ingly glad to see Slavery abolished in the District of 
Columbia. I believe that Congress possesses the const- 
tutional power to abolish it. Yet, asa member of Con- 
gress, I should not, with my present views, be in favor of 
endeavoring to abolish Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, unless it would be upon these conditions: First, 
that the abolition should be gradual. Second, that it 
should be on a vote of the majority of qualified voters in 
the District; and Third, that compensation should be 
made to unwilling owners, With these three conditions, I 
confess I would be exceedingly glad to see Congress 
abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia, and, in the 
language of Henry Clay, ‘* sweep from our Capital that 
foul blot upon our nation.” 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, 
that as to the question of the abolition of the slave-trade 
between the different States, 1 can truly answer, as I 
have, that I am pledged to nothing about it. Itisa 
subject to which I have not given that mature considera- 
tion that would make me feel authorized to state a posi- 
tion so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. In other 
words, that question has never been prominently enough 
before me to induce me to investigate whether we really 
have the constitutional power to doit, I could investigate 
it if I had sufficient time, to bring myself to a conclusion 
upon that subject; but I have not done so, and I say so 
frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. I must say, 
however, that if I should be of opinion that Congress 
does possess the constitutional power to abolish the 
slave-trade among the different States, I should still not 
be in favor of the exercise of that power unless upon 
some conservative principle as I conceive it, akin to what 
I have said in relation to the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether I desire that Slavery should 
be prohibited in all the Territories of the United States, 
is full and explicit within’ itself, and cannot be made 
clearer by avy comments of mine. 8o I suppose in 
regard to the question whether I am opposed to the acqui- 
sition of any more territory unless Slavery is first pro- 
hibited therein, my answer is such that I could add no- 
thing by way of illustration, or making myself better under- 
stood, than the answer which I have placed in writing. 

Now in all this, the Judge has me, and he has me on 
the record. Isuppose he had flattered himself that I was 
really eutertaining one set of opinions for one place and 
another set for another place—that I was afraid to say 
at one place what I uttered at another, What I am say- 
ing here I suppose I say toa vast audience as strongly 
tending to Abolitionism as any audience in the State of 
Tilinvis, and I believe I am saying that which, if it would 
be offensive to any persons and render them enemies to 
mysel!, would be offensive to persons in this audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the interroga- 
tories, so far as I have framed them. I will bring for- 
ward a new installment when I get them ready. I will 
bring them forward now, only reaching to number four. 

The first one is: 

Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means en- 
tirely unobjectionable in all other respects, adopt a State Con- 
stitution, aud ask admission into the Union under it, before 
they have the requisite number of inhabitants according to the 
English bill—some ninety-three thousand—will you vote to 
admit them ? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United 
States, exclude Slavery from its limits prior to the formation 
of a State Constitution ? 

Q. 3. If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide 
that Slates cannot exclude Slavery from their limits, are you 
in favor of acquiescing in, adopting and following such de- 
cision as a rule of political action? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in 
disregard of how such acquisition may affect the nation on the 
Slavery question? 

As introductory to these interrogatories which Judge 
Douglas propounded to me at Oitawa, he read a set of re- 
solutions which he said Judge Trumbull and myself had 
participated in adopting, in the first Republican State 
Convention, held at Springfield, in October, 1854. He 
insisted that I and Judge Trumbull, and perhaps the 
entire Kepublican party, were responsible for the doc- 
trines contained in the set of resolutions which he read, 
and I understand that it was from that set of resolutions 
that he deduced the interrogatories which he propounded 
to me, using these resolutions as a sort of authoriiy for 
propounding those questions tome, Now I say here to- 
day that I do not answer his interrogatories because of 
their springing at all from that set of resolutions which he 
read. I answered them because Judge Douglas thought 
fit to ask them. Ido not now, nor never did, recognize 
any responsibility upon myself in that set of resolutions. 
When | replied to him on that occasion, I assured him 
that L never had anything to do with them, I repeat 
here to-day, that I never, in any possible form, had any- 
thing to do with that set of resolutions. It turns out, I 
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believe, that those resolutions were never passed in any 
Convention held in Springfield. It turns out that they 
were never passed at any Convention or any public 
meeting that I had any part in. LIbelieve it turns out in 
addition to all this, that there was not, in the fall of 1854, 
any Convention holding a session at Springfield calling 
itself a Republican State Convention; yet it is true there 
was a Convention, or assemblage of men calling thet 
selves a Convention, at Springfield, that did pass some 
resolutions. But so little did I really know of the pro- 
ceedings of that Convention, or what set of resolutions 
they had passed, though having a general knowledge .- 
that there had been such an assemblage of men there, 
that when Judge Douglas read the resolutions, I really 
did not know but they had been the resolutions passed 
then and there. I did not question that they were the re- 
solutions adopted. For I could not bring myself to sup- 
pose that Judge Douglas could say what he did upon this 
subject without knowing that it was true. 1 contented 
myself, on that occasion, with denying, as I truly could, 
all connection with them, not denying or aflirming 
whether they were passed at Springfield. Now it turns 
out that he had got hold of some resolutions passed at 
some Convention or public meeting in Kane County. I 
wish to say here, that I don’t conceive that in any fair 
and just mind this discovery relieves me at all. I had 
just as much to do with the Convention in Kane County 
as that at Springfield. I am justas much responsible for 
the resolutions at Kane County as those at Springfield, 
the amount of the responsibility being exactly nothing in 
either case: no more than there would be in regard to & 
set of resolutions passed in the moon, 

L allude to this extraordinary matter in this canvass 
for some further purpose than anything yet advanced. 
Judge Douglas did mot make his statement upon that 0o- 
casion as matters that he believed to be true, but he 
stated them roundly as being trwe, in such form as to 
pledge his veracity for their truth. When the whole 
matter turns out as it does, and when we consider who 
Judge Douglas is—that he is a distinguished Senator of 
the United States—that he has served nearly twelve 
years as such—that his character is not at all limited as 
an ordinary Senator of the United States, but that his 
name has become of world-wide renown—it is most 6a 
traordinary that he should so far forget all the sugges- 
tions of justice to an adversary, or of prudence to him- 
self, as to venture upon the assertion of that which. the 
slightest investigation would have shown him to be wholly 
false. Ican only account for his having done so upon 
the supposition that that evil genius which has attended 
him through his life, giving to him an apparent astonish- 
ing prosperity, such as to lead very many good men to 
doubt there being any advantage in virtue over vice—I 
say I can only account for it on the supposition that that 
evil genius has at last made up its mind to forsake him. 

Aud I may add that another extraordinary feature 
of the Judge’s conduct in this canvass—made more extra- 
ordinary by this incident—is, that, he is in the habit, in 
almost all the speeches he makes, of charging falsehood 
upon his adversaries, myself and others, I now ask 
whether he is able to find in anything that Judge Trum- 
bull, for instance, has said, or in anything that I have 
said, a justification at all compared with what we have, in 
this instance, for that sort of vulgarity. ; 


— 


MR. DOUGLAS’ REPLY. 


LApres AND GENTLEMEN: I am glad that at last I have 
brought Mr. Lincoln to the conclusion that he had better 
define his position on certain political questions to which I 
called his attention at Ottawa. He there showed no dispo- 
sition, no inclination, to answer them, I did not present 
idle questions for him to answer merely for my gratifica- 
tion. Llaid the foundation for those interrogatories by 
showing that they constituted the platform of the party 
whose nominee he is for the Senate. I did not presume 
that I had the right to catechise him as I saw proper, unless 
I showed that his party, or a majority of‘it, stood upon the 
platform and were in favor of the propositions upon which 
my questions were based. I desired simply to know, 
inasmuch as he had been nominated as the first, last, and 
only choice of his party, whether he concurred jn the 
platform which that party had adopted for its govern- 
ment. In afew moments I will proceed to review the 
answers which he has given to these interrogatories ; but 
in order to relieve his anxiety I will ‘rst respond to these 
which he has presented tome. Mark you, he has not pre- 
sented interrogatories which have ever received the sanc- 
tion of the party with which I am acting, and hence he 
has no other foundation for them than his own curiosity. 

First, he desires to know if the people of Kansas shall 
form a Constitution by means entirely proper and uneb- 
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Jectionable and ask admission into the Union as a State, 
before they have the requisite population for a member 
of Congress, whether I will vote for that admission. Well 
now, I regret exceedingly that he did not answer that 
interrogatory himself before he put it to me, in order 
that we might understand, and not be left to infer on 
which side he is. Mr. Trumbull, during the last session of 
Congress, voted from the beginning to the end against the 
admission of Oregon, although a free State, becanse she 
had not the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress. Mr. Trumbull would not consent, under any cir- 
cumstances, to let a State, free or slave, come into the 
Union until it had the requisite population. As Mr, 
Trumbull is in the field, fighting for Mr, Lincoln, I would 
like to have Mr. Lincoln answer his own question and tell 
me whether he is fighting Trumbull on that issue or not 

But I will answer his question. In reference to Kansas, 
it is my opinion, that as she has population enough to 
constitute a slave State, she has people enough for a Free 
State. I will not make Kansas an exceptionable case to 
the other States of the Union. I hold it to be a sound 
rule of universal application to require a Territory to 
contain the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress, before it is admitted as a State into the Union. I 
made that proposition in the Senate in 1856, and Irenew- 
ed it during the last session, in a bill providing that no 
Territory of the United States should form a Constitution 
and apply for admission until it had the requisite popu- 
lation. On another occasion I proposed that neither 
Kansas, or any other Territory, should be admitted until 
it had the requisite population. Congress did not adopt 
any of my propositions containing this general rule, but 
did make an exception of Kansas. I will stand by tbat 
exception, Hither Kansas must come in as a Free State, 

with whatever population she may have, or the rule must 
be applied to all the other territories alike. I therefore 
answer at once, that it having been decided that Kansas 
has people enough for a Slave State, I hold that she has 
enough for a Free State. I hope Mr. Lincoln is satisfied 
with my answer; and now I would like to get his answer 
to his own interrogatory—whether or not he will vote to 
admit Kansas before she has the requisite population. 

I want to know whether he will vote to admit Oregon 
before that Territory has the requisite population. Mr. 

Trumbull will not, and the same reason that commits Mr, 

Trumbull against the admission of Oregon, commits him 
against Kansas, even if she should apply for admission 
as a Free State. If there is any sincerity, any truth, in 

the argument of Mr. Trumbull in the Senate, against the 
admission of Oregon because she had not 93,420 people, 

although her population was larger than that of Kansas, 

he stands pledged against the admission of both Oregon 

and Kansas until they have 93,420 inhabitants. I would 
like Mr. Lincoln to answer ‘this question. I would like 
him to take his own medicine. If he differs with Mr. 

Trumbull let him answer his argument against the admis- 
sion of Oregon, instead of poking questions at me. 

The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lincoln is, 
can the people of the Territory in any lawful way, against 
the wishes of any citizen of the United States, exclude 
Slavery from their limits prior to the formation of a State 
constitution? I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has 
heard me answer a hundred times from every stump in 
Illinois, that in my opinion the people of a Territory can, 
by lawful means, exclude Slavery from their limits prior 
to the formation of a State constitution. Mr, Lincoln knew 
that I had answered that question over and over again. 
He heard me argue the Nebraska bili uu that principle all 
over the State in 1854, in 1855, and in 1856 ; and he has no 
excuse for pretending to be in doubt as to my position on 
that question. It matters not what way the Supreme 
Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract question 
whether Slavery may or may not go into a Territory un- 
der the Constitution ; the people have the lawful means to 
introduce it or exclude it as they please, for the reason 
that Slavery cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere, 
unless it is supported by local poilce regulations. Those 
police regulations can only be established by the local 
legislature ; and if the people are opposed to Slavery they 
will elect representatives to that body who will by un- 
friendly legislation effectually prevent the introduction of 
it into their midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, 
their legislation will favor its extension. Hence, no mat- 
ter what the decision of the Supreme Court may be on 
that abstract question, still the right of the people to make 
a slave Territory or a free Territory is perfect and com- 
plete under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr, Lincoln deems 
my answer satisfactory on that point. 

In this connection, I will notice the charge which he has 
intreduced in relation to Mr. Chase’s amendment, I 
thought that I had chased that amendment out of Mr. 
Lincaln’s brain at Ottawa; but it seems that still haunts 
his imagination, and he is not yet satisfied. I bad sup- 
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posed that he would be ashamed to press that qucstion 
further. He is a lawyer, and has been a member of Con- 
gress, and has occupied his time and amused you by tell- 
ing you about parliamentary proceeding. He ought to 
have known better than to try to palm off his miserable 
impositions upon this intelligent audience. The Nebraska 
bill provided that the legislative power and authority of 
the said Territory should extend to all rightful subjects of 
legislation, consistent with the organic act and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It did not make any exception 
gs to Slavery, but gave all the power that it was possible 
for Congress to give, without violating the Constitution, to 
the Territorial Legislature, with no exception or limitation 
on the subject of Slavery at all. The language of that bill 
which I have quoted, gave the full power and the full au- 
thority over the subject of Slavery, affirmatively and ne- 
gatively, to introduce it or exclude it, so far as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States would permit. What more could 
Mr. Chase give by his amendment ? Nothing. He offered 
his amendment for the identical purpose for which Mr, 
Lincoln is using it, to enable demagogues in the country 
to try and deceive the people. . 

His amendment was to this effect. It provided that the 
Legislature should have the power to exclude Slavery: 
and General Cass suggested, ‘‘ why not give the power to 
introduce as wellas exclude?” The answer was, they have 
the power already in the bill to do both. Chase was afraid 
his amendment would be adopted if he put the alternative 
proposition and so make it fair both ways, but would not 
yield. He offered it for the purpose of having it rejected. 
He offered it, as he has himself avowed over and over 
again, simply to make capital out of it for the stump. He 
expected that it would be capital for small politicans in the 
country, and that they would make an effort to deceive the 
people with it; and he was not mistaken, for Lincoln is 
carrying out the plan admirably. Lincoln knows that the 
Nebraska bill, without Chase’s amendment, gave all the 
power which the Constitution would permit. Could Con- 
gress confer any more? Could Congress go beyond the 
Constitution of the country? We gave all a full grant 
with no exception in regard to Slavery one way or the 
other. We left that question, as we left all others, to be de- 
cided by the people for themselves, just as they pleased. 
I will not occupy my time on this question. I have argued 
it before all over Illinois. I have argued it in this beauti- 
ful city of Freeport; I have argued it in the North, the 
South, the East, and the West, avowing the same senti- 
ments and the same principles. I have not been afraid to 
avow my sentiments up here for fear I would be trotted 
down into Egypt. 

The third question which Mr. Lincoln presented is, if the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that a State 
of this Union cannot exclude Slavery from its own limits, 
will I submit to it? Iam amazed that Lincoln should ask 
such a question, (‘* A school-boy knows better.’’) Yes, a 
school-boy does know better.) Mr. Lincoln’s object is to 
cast an imputation upon the Supreme Court. He knows 
that there never was but one man in America, claiming 
any degree of intelligence or decency, who ever for a mo- 
ment pretended such a thing. Itis true that the Wash- 
ington Union, in an article published on the 17th of last 
December, did put forth that doctrine, and I denounced 
the article on the floor of the Senate, in a speech which 
Mr. Lincoln now pretends was against the President. 
The Union had claimed that Slavery had a right to go in- 
to the free States, and that any provision in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the Free States to the contrary were null 
and void. I denounced it in the Senate, as I said before, 
and I was the first man who did. Lincoln’s friends, Trum- 
bull, and Seward, and Hale, and Wilson, and the whole 
Black Republican side of the Senate, were silent. They left 
it to me to denounce it. And what was the reply made to 
me on that occasion? Mr, Toombs, of Georgia, got up and 
undertook to lecture me on the ground that I ought not to 
have deemed the article worthy of notice, and ought not 
to have replied to it; that there was not one man, Wo- 
man, or child south of the Potomac, in any Slave State, 
who did not repudiate any such pretension. Mr. Lincoln 
knows that that reply was made on the spot, and yet now 
he asks this question. He might as well ask me, Suppose 
Mr. Lincoln should steal a horse, would I sanction it ; and 
it would be as genteel in me to ask him, in the event he 
stole a horse, what ought to be done with him. He casts 
an imputation upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by supposing that they would violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I tell him that such a thing is 
not possible. It would be an act of moral treason that no 
man on on the bench could ever descend to. Mr. Lincoln 
himself, would never, in his partisan feelings, so far forget 
what was right as to be guilty of such an act. 

The fourth question of Mr. Lincoln is, are you in favor 
of acquiring additional territory, in disregard as to how 
such acquisition may affect the Union on the Slavery 
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question? This question is very ingeniously and cun- 
ningly put. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down expressly, 
that under no circumstances shall we acquire any more 
territory unless Slavery is first prohibited in the country. 
I ask Mr. Lincoln whether Le is in favor of that proposi- 
tion. Are you (addressing Mr. Lincoln) opposed to the 
acquisition of any more territory, under any circum- 
stances, unless Slavery is prohibited in it? That he does 
not like to answer. When I ask him whether he stands 
up to that article in the platform of his party, he turns, 
Yankee-fashion, and without answering it, asks me 
whether I am in favor of acquiring territory without re- 
gard to how it may affect the Union on the Slavery ques- 
tion. I answer that whenever it becomes necessary, in 
our growth and progress, to acquire more territory, that 
I am in favor of it, without reference to the question of 
Slavery, and when we have acquired it, I will leave the 
people free to do as they please, either to make it slave 
or free territory, as they prefer. It is idle to tell me or 
you that we have territory enough. Our fathers sup- 
posed that we had enough when our territory extended 
to the Mississippi River, but a few years’ growth and ex- 
pansion satisfied them that we needed more, and the 
Louisiana territory, from the west branch of the Missis- 
sippi to the British possessions, was acquired. Then we 
acquired Oregon, then California and New Mexico. We 
have enough now for the present, but this is a young 
and a growing nation. It swarms as often as a hive of 
bees, and as new swarms are turned out each year, there 
must be hives in which they can gather and make their 
honey. In less than fifteen years, if the same progress 
that has distinguished this country for the last fifteen 
years continues, every foot of vacant land between this 
and the Pacific Ocean, owned by the United States, will 
be occupied. Will you not continue to increase at the 
end of fifteen years as well as now? I tell you, increase, 
and multiply, and expand, is the law of this nation’s ex- 
istence. You cannot limit this great Republic by mere 
boundary lines, saying, ‘‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.” Any one of you gentlemen might as well say 
to a son twelve years old that he is big enough, and 
must not grow any larger, and in order to prevent his 
growth put a hoop around him to keep him to his pre- 
pent size, What would be the result? Either the hoop 
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must burst and be rent asunder, or the child must die. 
So it would ke with this great nation. With our natural 
inorease, growing with a rapidity unknown in any other 
part of the globe, with the tide of emgration that is flee- 
ing from despotism in the old world to seek refuge in 
our own, there is a constant torrent pouring into this 
country that requires more land, more territory upon 
which to settle, and just as fast as our interests and our 
destiny require additional territory in the North, in the 
South, or on the Islands of the ocean, 1 am for it, and 
when we acquire it, will leave the people, according to 
the Nebraska bill, free to do as they please on the sub- 
ject of Slavery and every other question. 

I trust now that Mr. Lincoln will deem himself an- 
swered on his four points. He racked his brain so much 
in devising these four questions that he exhausted him- 
self, and had not strength enough to invent the others. 
As soon as he is able to hold a council with his advisers, 
Lovejoy, Farnsworth, and Fred Douglass, he will fiame 
and propound others. (‘* Good, good.”) You Black 
Republicans who say good, I have no doubt think that 
they are all good men. Ihave reason to recollect that 
some people in this country think that Fred Douglass is 
avery goodman, The last time I came here to make a 
speech, while talking from the stand to you, people of 
Freeport, as lam doing to-day, I saw a carriage, anda 
magnificent one it was, drive up and take a position on 
the outside of the crowd; a beautiful young lady was 
sitting on the box-seat, whilst Fred Douglass and her 
mother reclined inside, and the owner of the carriage 
acted as driver. I saw this in your own town. (‘‘ What 
of it?”’”) All I have to say of it is this, that if you, Black 
Republicans, think that the negro ought to be on a social 
equality with your wives and daughters, and ride ina 
carriage with your wife, whilst you drive the team, you 
have perfect right to do so. Iam told that one of Fred 
Douglass’s kinsmen, another rich black negro, is now 
traveling in this part of the State making speeches for 
his friend Lincoln as the champion of black men, 
(2 What have you to say ugainst it?””) All I have to say 
on that subject is, that those of you who believe that the 
negro is your equal and ought to be on an equality with 
you socially, politically, and legally, have a right to en- 
tertain those opinions, and of course will vote for Mr. 
Lincoln, 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN THE TERRITORIES, 


BY STEPHEN 


From Harper’s 


UnbeER our complex system of government it is the first 
duty of American statesmen to mark distinctly the divi- 
ding line between Federal and Local Authority. To do 
this with accuracy involves an inquiry, not only into the 
powers and duties of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution, but also into the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the people of the Territories, as well as of 
the States composing the Union. ‘The felative powers 
and functions of the Federal and State governments have 
become well understood and clearly defined by their 
practical operation and harmonious action for a long 
series of years; while the disputed question—involving 
the right of the people of the Territories to govern them- 
selves in respect to their local affairs and internal polity— 
remains a fruitful source of partisan strife and sectional 
controversy. The political organization which was formed 
in 1854, and has assumed the name of the Republican 
Party, is based on the theory that African Slavery, as it 
exists in this country, is an eyil of such magnitude— 
social, moral, and political—as to justify and require the 
exertion of the entire power and influence of the Fede- 
ral Government to the full extent that the Constitution, 
according to their interpretation, will permit for its ulti- 
mate extinction, In the platform of principles adopted 
at Philadelphia by the Republican National Convention 
in 1856, it is affirmed : e 

“That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their gov- 
ernment, and that in the exercise of this power it is both the 
right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories 
those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and Slavery.” 
According to the theory of the Republican party there 
is an trrepressibie conflict between Freedom and Slavery, 
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free labor and slave labor, Free States and Slave States, 
which is irreconcilable, and must continue to rage with 
increasing fury until the one shall become universal by 
the annihilation of the other. In the language of the most 
eminent and authoritative expounder of their political 
faith, 

“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur- 
ing forces ; and it means that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, become either entirely a slave holding nation 
or entirely a free-labor nation. Either the cotton and rice 
fields of South Carolina, and the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charleston and 
New-Orleans become marts for legitimate merchandise alone. 
or else the rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and 
New-York must again be surrendered by their farmers to 
slave culture and to the production of slaves, and Boston and 
New-York become once more markets for trade in the bodies 
and souls of men.’’ 


In the Illinois canvass of 1858 the same proposition 
was advocated and defended by the distinguished Repub- 
lican standard-bearer in these words: 


‘*In my opinion it (the Slavery agitation) will not cease until 
a crisis shail bate been reached and passed. ‘ A House divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Honse to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either 
the opponents of Slavery will arrest the further spread of i 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief tha’ 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States 
—old as well as new, North as well as South.” 


Thus it will be seen, that under the auspices of a po- 
litical party, which claims sovereignty in Congress over 
the subject of Slavery, there can be no peace on the 
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Slavery question—no truce in the sectional strife—no fra- 
ternity between the North and South, so long as this Union 
remains as our fathers made it—divided into free and 
slave States, with the right on the part of each to retain 
Slavery so long as it chooses, and to abolish it whenever 
it pleases, 

On the other hand, it would be uncandid to deny that, 
while the Democratic party is a unit in its irreconcilable 
opposition to the doctrines and principles of the Repub- 
lican party, there are radical differences of opinion in 
respect to the powers and duties of Congress, and the 
rights and immunities of the people of the Territories 
under the Federal Constitution, which seriously disturb 
its harmony and threaten its integrity. These differen- 
ces of opinion arise from the different interpretations 
placed on the Constitution by persons who belong to one 
of the following classes: 

First.—Those who believe that the Constitution of the 
United States neither establishes nor prohibits Slavery in 
the States or Territories beyond the power of the people 
legally to control it, but ‘‘ leaves the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Second.—Those who believe that the Constitution es- 
tablishes Slavery in the Territories, and withholds from 
Congress and the Territorial Legislature the power to 
control it ; and who insist that, in the event the Territo- 
rial Legislature fails to enact the requisite laws for its 
protection, it becomes the imperative duty of Congress 
to interpose its authority and furnish such protection. 

Third.—Those who, while professing to believe that 
the Constitution establishes Slavery in the Territories be- 
yond the power of Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture to control it, at the same time protest against the 
duty of Congress to interfere for its protection; but 
insist that it is the duty of the Judiciary to protect and 
maintain slavery in the Territories without any law upon 
the subject. 

By a careful examination of the second and third pro- 
positions, it will be seen that the advocates of each agree 
on the theoretical question, that the Constitution estab- 
lishes Slavery in the Territories, and compels them to 
have it whether they want it or not; and differ on the 
practical point, whether a right secured by the Constitu- 
tion shall be protected by an act of Congress when all 
other remedies fail. The reason assigned for not pro- 
tecting by law a right secured by the Constitution is, that 

it is the duty of the Courts to protect Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories without any legislation upon the subject. How 
the Coyrts are to afford protection to slaves or any other 
property, where there is no law providing remedies and 
imposing penalties and conferring jurisdiction upon the 
courts to hear and determine the cases as they arise, re- 
mains to be explained. ‘ 

The acts of Congress, establishing thé several Territo- 
ries of the United States, provide that : ‘‘ The jurisdiction 
of the several Courts herein provided for, both appellate 
and original, and that of the Probate Courts and Justices 
of the Peace shall be limited by law’’—meaning such laws 
as the Territorial Legislatures shall from time to time 
enact. It will be seen that the judicial tribunals of the 
Territories have just such jurisdiction, and only such, in 
respect to the rights of persons and property pertaining 
to the citizens of the Territory as the Territorial Legisla- 
ture shall see fit to confer; and consequently, that the 
Courts can afford protection to persons and property no 
further than the Legislature shall, by law, confer the 
jurisdiction, and prescribe the remedies, penalties, and 
modes of proceeding, 

It is difficult to conceive how any person who believes 
that the Constitution confers the right of protection in 
the enjoyment ofslave property in the Territories, regard- 
less of the wishes of the people and of the action of the 
Territorial Legislature, can satisfy his conscience and 
his oath of fidelity to the Constitution in withholding such 
Congressional legislation as may be essential to the en- 
joyment of such right under the Constitution. Under 
this view of the subject it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that, if the Constitution does establish Slavery in 
the Territories, beyond the power of the people to con- 
trol it by law, it is the imperative duty of Congress to 
supply all the legislation necessary to its protection; and 
if this proposition is not true, it necessarily results that 
the Constitution neither establishes nor prohibits Slavery 
anywhere, but leaves the people of each State and Terri- 
tory entirely free to form and regulate their domestic 
affairs to suit themselves, without the intervention of 
Congress or any other power whatsoever. 

But it is urged with great plausibility by those who have 
entire faith in the soundness of the proposition, that “a 
Territory is the mere creature of Congress ; that the crea- 
ture cannot be clothed with any powers not possessed by 
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, the creator; and that Congress, not possessing the power 
to legislate in respect to African Slavery in the Territories, 
cannot delegate to a Territorial Legislature any power 
which it does not’itself possess.” 

This proposition is as plausible as it is fallacious. But 
the reverse of it is true as a generalrule. Congress can- 
not delegate to a Territorial Legislature, or to any other 
body of men whatsoever, any power which the Constitu- 
tion has vested in Congress, In other words: Every 
power conferred on Congress by the Constitution 
must be exercised by Congress in the mode prescribed 
in the Constitution. 

Let us test the correctness of this proposition by refer- 
ence to the powers of Congress as defined in the Constitu- 
tion: 

“The Congress shall have power— 

ord lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,’’ 
etc. ; 

‘* To borrow money on the credit of the United States ;”’ 

“To regulate commerce and foreign nations,”’ etc. ; 

“To establish a uniform rule of naturalization,” etc. ; 

“To coin money, and regulate the value thereof ;”” 

“To establish post-oflices and post-roads ;”’ 

“To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ;”” 

“To declare war,’ eté. ; 

“To provide and maintain a navy.’’ 


This list might be extended so as to embrace all the 
power conferred on Congress by the Constitution; but 
enough has been cited to test the principle. Will it be 
contended that Congress can delegate any one of these 
powers to a Territorial Legislature, or to any tribunal 
whatever? Can Congress delegate to Kansas the power 
to “regulate commerce,” or to Nebraska the power “to 
establish uniform rules of naturalization,” or to Illinois the 
power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” 
or to Virginia the power “to establish post-offices and 
post-roads ?” 

The mere statement of the question carries with it the 
emphatic answer, that Congress cannot delegate any 
power which it does not possess ; but that every power con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution must be exercised 
by Congress in the manner prescribed in that instrument. 

On the other hand, there are cases in which Congress 
may establish tribunals and local governments, and invest 
them with powers which Congress does not possess, and 
cannot exercise under the Constitution, For instance, 
Congress may establish courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court, and confer upon them the power to hear and de- 
termine cases, and render judgments affecting the life, 
liberty, and property of the citizen, without itself having 
the power to hear and determine such causes, render 
judgments, or revise or annul the same, In like manner 
Congress may institute governments for the Territories, 
composed of an executive, judicial, and legislative depart- 
ment; and may confer upon the Governor all the execu- 
tive powers and functions of the Territory, without having 
the right to exercise any one of those powers or functions 
itself, 

Congress may confer upon the judicial department all 
the judicial powers and functions of the Territory, without 
having the right to hear and determine a cause, or render 
a judgment, or to revise or annul any decision made by 
the courts so established by Congress, Congress may also 
confer upon the legislative department of the Territory 
certain legislative powers which it can not itself exercise, 
and only such as Congress cannot exercise under the 
Constitution. ‘The powers which Congress may thus con~ 
Jer, but cannot ewercise, are such as relate to the do- 
mestic affairs and internal polity of the Territory, and do 
not affect the general welfare of the Republic, . 

This dividing line between Federal and Local authority 
was familiar to the framers of the Constitution. It is 
clearly defined and distinctly marked on every page of his- 
tory which records the great events of that immortal 
struggle between the American Colonies and the British . 
Government, which resulted in the establishment of our 
national indepencence. In the beginning of that strug-— 
gle the Colonies neither contemplated nor desired inde- 
pendence. In all their addresses to the Crown, and to the 
Parliament, and to the people of Great Britain, as well as 
to the people of America, they averred that as loyal British 
subjects they deplored the causes which impelled their se- 
paration from the parent country. They were strongly 
and affectionately attached to the Constitution, civil and 
political institutions and jurisprudence of Great Britain, 
which they proudly claimed as the birthright of all English- 
men; and desired to transmit them unimpaired as a pre- 
cious legacy to their posterity. For a long series of years 
they remonstrated against the violation of their inalien- 
able rights of self-government under the British Constitu- 
tion, and humbly petitioned for the redress of their griev- 
ances. “Ars 

They acknowledged and affirmed their allegiance. to 
the Crown, their affection for the people, and their devo- 
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tion to the Constitution of Great Britain; and their only | always considered this as one of the questions affectint 
complaint was that they were not permitted to enjoy the her “internal polity,’ over which she, in common with 
rights and privileges of self-government, in the manage- | the other colonies, claimed “the right of exclusive legisla- 
ment of their internal affairs and domestic concerns, in ac- | tion in their provincial legislatures” within their respec- 
cordance with the guaranties of that Constitution and of the ; tive limits. Some of these acts, particularly those which 
colonial charters granted by the Crown in pursuance of it. | were enacted prior to the year 1699, were evidently in- 
They conceded the right of the Imperial Government to | tended to foster and encourage, as well as to regulate and 
make all laws and perform all acts concerning the Colo- | control, African Slavery, as one of the domestic institutions 
nies, which were in their nature Jmperial and not Colo-| of the colony. The act of 1699, and most of the enact- 
nial—which affected the general welfare of the Empire, | ments subsequent to that date, were as obviously designed 
and did not interfere with the ‘internal polity” of the|to restrain and check the growth of the institution, with 
Colonies. They recognized the right of the Imperial Go- | the view of confining it within the limit of the actual neces- 
vernment to declare war and make peace; to coin money | sities of the community, or its ultimate extinction, as 
and determine its value ; to make treaties and conduct in- | might be deemed most conducive to the public interests, 
tercourse with foreign nations; to regulate commerce be-| by a system of unfriendly legislation, such as imposing a 
tween the several colonies, and between each colony and | tax on all slaves introduced into the colony, which was 
the parent country, and with foreign countries; and in increased and renewed from time to time, as occasion re- 
general they recognized the right of the Imperial Govern- quired, until the period of the Revolution. Many of these 
ment of Great Britain to exercise all the powers and au-| acts never took effect, in consequence of the king with- 
thority which, under our Federal Constitution, are dele- | holding his assent, even after the governor had approved 
gated by the people of the several States to the Govern- | the enactment, in cases where it contained a clause sus- 
ment of the United States. pending its operation until his majesty’s pleasure should 
Recognizing and conceding to the Imperial Government | be made known in the premises. : 
all these powers, including the right to institute govern-| In 1772, the provincial legislature of Virginia, after 1m- 
ments for the colonies, by granting charters under which | posing another tax of five per cent. on all slaves imported 
the inhabitants residing within the limits of any specified | into the colony, petitioned the king to remove all those 
territory might be organized into a political community, | restraints which inhibited his majesty’s governors assent- 
with a government consisting of its appropriate depart- | ing to such laws as might check so very pernicious a com- 
ments, executive, legislative, and Judicial ; conceding all | merce as Slavery. Of this petition Judge Tucker says: 
these powers, the Colonies emphatically denied that the| «Tne following extract from a petition to the Throne, pre- 
Imperial Government had any rightful authority to impose |-sented from the House of Burgesses of Virginia, April lst, 
taxes upon them without their consent, or to interfere | 1772, will show the sense of the people of Virginia on the sub- 
with their internal polity; claiming that it was the birth- | ject of Slavery at that period : 
right of all Englishmen—inalienable when formed into a}. , Paki |store A Beaks lps enon poy eet 
political community—to exercise and enjoy all the rights, manity ; and nase its present encouragement we have too 
privileges, and immunities of self-government in respect to | much reason to fear will endanger the very existence of your 
all matters and things which were local and not general | Majesty’s American dominions.’ ”’ 
—internal and not external—colonial and not imperial— 


é ] 3 ‘ z Mark the ominous words! Virginia tells the king of 
as fully as if they were inhabitants of England, with a fair | England in 1772, four years prior to the Declaration of 
representation in Parliament. 


Independence, that his Majesty’s American dominions 
Thus it appears that our fathers of the Revolution were e : gi 4 


M a f eM are in danger: not because of the Stamp duties—not 
contending, not for independence in the first instance, but | pecause of the tax on tea—not because of his attempts 
for the inestimable right of local self-government under | to collect revenue in America! These have since been 
the British Constitution ; the right of every distinct political | deemed sufficient to justify rebellion and revolution. 
community — dependent colonies, territories, provinces, | But none of these are referred to by Virginia in her 
as well as sovereign States—to make their own local laws, | address to the Throne—there being another wrong which 
form their own domestic institutions, and manage their) in magnitude and enormity, so far exceeded these and 
own internal affairs in their own way, subject only to the 


nver! Pee all other causes of complaint, that the very existence of 
Constitution of Great Britain as the paramount law of the | nis Majesty’s American dominions depended upon it! 
empire. 


| ye ‘ Le That wrong consisted in forcing African Slavery upon & 
_ The government of Great Britain had violated this ina- | dependent colony without her consent, and in opposition 
lienable right of local self-government by a long series of 


¢ ! ; ; to the wishes of her own people! 
acts on a great variety of subjects. The first serious point | ‘The people of Virginia at that day did not appreciate 
of controversy arose on the Slavery question as early as | the force of the argument used by the British merchants, 
1699, which continued a fruitful source of irritation until) who were engaged in the African slave-trade, and which 
the Revolution, and formed one of the causes for the sepa- | was afterward indorsed, at least by implication, by the 
ration of the Colonies from the British crown. king and his ministers; that the Colonies were the com- 
For more than forty years the provincial legislature of 


ro Pe 2 ae mon property of the empire—acquired by the common 
Virginia had passed laws for the protection and encourage- | blood and treasure—and therefore all British subjects had 
ment of African Slavery within her limits. This policy 


és é ade 4 icy | the right to carry their slaves into the colonies, and hold 
was steadily pursued until the white inhabitants of Virgi- | them in defiance of the local law and in contempt of the 
nia became alarmed for their own safety, in view of the | wishes and safety of the Colonies. 
numerous and formidable tribes of Indian savages which| ‘The people of Virginia not being convinced by this 
surrounded and threatened the feeble white settlements, 


: = 7 A : process of reasoning, still adhered to the doctrine which 
while ship-loads of African savages were being daily landed | they held in common with their sister colonies, that it 
in their midst, In order to check and restrain a policy 


: ; was the birthright of all freemen—inalienable when 
which seemed to threaten the very existence of the colony, | formed into political communities—to exercise exclusive 
the provincial legislature enacted a law imposing a tax] Jegislation in respect to all matters pertaining to their 
upon every slave who should be brought into Virginia. | internal polity—Slavery not excepted; and rather than 
The British merchants, who were engaged in the African | surrender this great right, they were prepared to with- 
slave-trade, regarding this legislation as injurious to their | draw their allegiance from the crown. 
interests and in violation of their rights, petitioned the| Again referring to this petition to the king, the same 
King of England and his majesty’s ministers to annul the | jearned judge adds: , 
obnoxious law, and protect them in their right to carry | «pis petition produced no effect, as appears from the first 
their slaves into Virginia and all other British colonies | cjause 4 our (Virginia) Constitution, where, among other 
which were the common property of the empire—ac- | acts of misrule, the inhuman use of the royal negative in 
quired by the common blood and common treasure—and | refusing us (the people of Virginia) permission to exclude 
from which a few adventurers, who had settled on the im- | Slavery from us by law, is enumerated among the reasons 
perial domain by his majesty’s sufferance, had no right to | F Separauns from Great Britain. hea 
exclude them, or discriminate against their property by a| This clause in the Constitution of Virginia, referring to 
mere provincial enactment. Upon a full consideration of 


the inhuman use of the royal negative, in refusing the 
the subject, the king graciously granted the prayer of the | Colony of Virginia permission to exclude Slavery from her 
petitioners; and accordingly issued peremptory orders to | limits by law, as one of the reasons for separating from 
the royal governor of Virginia, and to the governors of all | Great Britain, was adopted on the 12th day of June, 
the other British colonies in America, forbidding them to | 1776, three weeks and one day previous to the Declara- 
sign or approve any colonial or provincial enactment inju- | tion of Independence by the Continental Congress ; and 
rious to the African slave-trade, unless such enactment 


after remaining in force as a part of the Constitution 
should contain a clause suspending its operation until his | for a period of fifty-four years, was re-adopted, without 
majesty’s pleasure should be made known in the premises. 


alteration, by thé Convention which framed the new 

Judge Tucker, in his Appendix to Blackstone, refers to Constitution in 1830, and then ratified by the people as a 
thirty-one acts of the provincial legislature of Virginia, ape of the new Constitution; and was again re-adopted 
passed at various periods from 1662 to 1772, upon the sub- 


y the Convention which amended the Constitution in 
ject of African Slavery, showing conclusively that Virginia | 1550, and again ratified by the people as a part of the 
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amended Constitution, and at this day remains a portion )opportunity of annulling the acts of the colonial legisla. 


of the fundamental law of Virginia—proclaiming to the |tures by the “inhuman use of the royal negative.” 


world and to posterity that one of the reasons for separa- 


Thus the policy of the Colonies on the Slavery question 


ting from Great Britain was “the inhuman use of the /had assumed a direct antagonism to that of the British 


royal negative in refusing us (the Colony of Virginia) 
permission to exclude Slavery from us by law !” 

The legislation of Virginia on this subject may be taken 
as a fair sample of the legislative enactments of each of 
the thirteen Colonies, showing conclusively that slavery 
was regarded by them all as a domestic question to be 
regarded and determived by each colony to suit itself, 
without the intervention of the British Parliament or 
“the inhuman use of the royal negative.”? Each colony 
passed a series of enactments, beginning at an early 
period of its history and running down to the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, either protecting, regulating, or 
restraining African Slavery within its respective limits, 
and in accordance with their wishes and supposed 
interests. North and South Carolina, following the ex- 
ample of Virginia, at first encouraged the introduction 
of slaves, until the number increased beyond their wants 
and necessities, when they attempted to check and 
restrain the further growth of the institution, by imposing 
a high rate of taxation upon all slaves which should be 
brought into those colonies; and finally, in 1764, South 
Carolina passed a law imposing a penalty of one hundred 
pounds (or five hundred dollars) for every negro slave 
subsequently introduced into that colony. 

The colony of Georgia was originally founded on strict 
anti-slavery principles, and rigidly maintained this policy 
for a series of years, until the inhabitants became con- 
vinced by experience that, with their climate and produc- 
tions, slave labor, if not essential to their existence, would 
prove beneficial and useful to their material interests, 
Maryland and Delaware protected and regulated African 
Slavery as one of their domestic institutions, Pennsylva- 
nia, under the advice of William Penn, substituted fourteen 
years’ service and perpetual adscript to the soil for here- 
ditary Slavery, and attempted to legislate, not for the total 
abelition of Slavery, but for the sanctity of marriage 
among slaves, and for their personal security. New-Jer- 
sey, New-York, and Connecticut recognized African Slavery 
as a domestic institution lawfully existing within their re- 
spective limits, and passed the requisite laws for its con- 
tro] and regulation, 

Rhode Island provided by law that no slave should serve 
more than ten years, at the end of which time he was to 
be set free; and if the master should refuse to let him go 
free, or sold him elsewhere for a longer period of service, 
he was subject to a penalty of forty pounds, which was 
supposed at that period to be nearly double the value of 
the slave. 

Massachusetts imposed heavy taxes upon all slaves 
brought into the colony, and provided in some instances 
for sending the slaves back to their native land; and finally 
prohibited the introduction of any more slaves into the 
colony under any circumstances. 

When New-Hampshire passed laws which were designed 
to prevent the introduction of any more slaves, the British 
Cabinet issued the following order to Governor Wentworth: 
“You are not to give your assent to, or pass any law im- 
posing duties upon negroes imported into New-Hamp- 
shire.”’ 

While the legislation of the several colonies exhibits 
dissimilarity of views, founded on a diversity of interests, 
on the merits and policy of Slavery, it shows conclusively 
that they all regarded it as a domestic question affecting 
their internal polity in respect to which they were entitled 
to a full and exclusive power of legislation in the several 
provincial legislatures. For a few years immediately pre- 
ceding the American Revolution, the African slave-trade 
was encouraged and stimulated by the British Government, 
and carried on with more vigor by the English merchants, 
than at any other period in the history of the Colonies; 
and this fact, taken in connection with the extraordinary 
claim asserted in the memorable preamble to the act re- 
pealing the stamp duties, that ‘‘ Parliament possessed the 
right to bind the Colonies in all cases whatever,” not only 
in respect to all matters affecting the general welfare of 
the empire, but also in regard to the domestic relations 
and internal polity of the Colonies—produced a powerful 
impression upon the minds of the colonists, and imparted 
peculiar prominence to the principle involved in the con- 
troversy. 

Hence the enactments by the several colonial legisla- 
tures calculated and designed to restrain and prevent the 
increase of slaves; and, on the other hand, the orders 
issued by the Crown, instructing the colonial governors 
not to sign or permit any legislative enactment prejudicial 
or injurious to the African slave-trade, unless such enact- 
ment should contain a clause suspending its operation 
until the royal pleasure should be made known in the 
premises ; or, in other words, until the king should have an 


Government; and this antagonism not only added to the 
importance of the principle of local self-government in the 
Colonies, but produced a general concurrence of opinion 
and action in respect to the question of Slavery in the 
proceedings cf the Continental Congress, which assembled 
borage for the first time on the 5th of September, 

On the 14th of October the Congress adopted a Bill of 
Rights for the Colonies, in the form of a series of resolu- 
tions, in which, after conceding to the British Government 
the power to regulate commerce and do such other things 
as affected the general welfare#f the empire, without in- 
terfering with the internal polity of the Colonies, they de- 
clared ‘‘That they are entitled to a free and exclusive 
power in their several provincial legislatures, where their 
right of representation can alone be preserved in all cages 
of taxation and internal polity.’’ Having thus defined the 
principle for which they were contending, the Congress 
proceeded to adopt the following ‘‘ Peaceful Measures,” 
which they still hoped would be sufficient to induce com- 
pliance with their just and reasonable demands. These 
“Peaceful Measures ”’ consisted of addresses to the king, 
to the Parliament, and to the people of Great Britain, 
together with an association of non-intercourse to be ob- 
served and maintained so long as their grievances should 
remain unredressed. 

The second articlé of this association, which was adopted 
without opposition, and signed by the delegates from all 
the Colonies, was in these words; 

“That we will neither import nor purchase any slaye im- 
ported after the first day of December next ; after which time 
we will wholly discontinue the slave-trade, and will neither 
be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels, 
nor sell our commodities or manufactures to those who are 
engaged in it ”” 

This Bill of Rights, together with these articles of asso- 
ciation, were subsequently submitted to and adopted 
by each of the thirteen Colonies in their respective pro- 
vincial Legislatures, 

Thus was distinctly formed between the Colonies and 
the parent country that issue upon which the Decla- 
ration of Independence was founded, and the battles of 
the Revolution were fought. It involved the specific 
claim on the part of the Colonies—denied by the King 
and Parliament—to the exclusive right of legislation 
touching all local and internal concerns, Slawery 
included, This being the principle involved in the 
coytest, a majority of the Colonists refused to per- 

their delegates to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence except upon the distinct condition and ex- 
press reservation to each colony of the exclusive right 
to manage and control its local concerns and police re- 
gulations without the intervention of any general Con- 
gress which might be established for the United Colonies. 

Let us cite one of these reservations as a specimen of 
all, showing conclusively that they were fighting for the 
inalienable right of local self-government, with the clear 
understanding that when they had succeeded in throw- 
ing off the despotism of the British Parliament, no Con- 
gressional despotism was to be substituted for it: 

‘We, the Delegates of Maryland, in Convention assembled, 
do declare that the King of Great Britain has violated his 
compact with this people, and that they owe no allegiance to 
him, We have therefore thought it just and necessary to em- 
power our Deputies in Congress to join with a majority of 
the United Colonies in declaring them free and independent 
States, in framing such further confederation between them, 
in making foreign alliances, and in adopting such other mea- 
adhd shall be judged necessary for the preservation of their 
liberties: 

‘* Provided, The sole and exclusive right of regulating the 
internal polity and government of this Colony be reserved to 
the Sa thereof. 

“We have also thought proper to call a new Convention for 
the purpose of establishing a government in this Colony. 

0 ambitious views, no desire of independence, induced 
the people of Maryland to form a union with the other Colo- 
nies. "to procure an exemption from Parliamentary taxa- 
tion, and to continue to the | egislatures of these Colonies the 
sole and exclusive right of regulating their Internal Polity, 
was our original and only motive. To maintain, inviolate our 
liberties, and to transmit them unimpaired to posterity, was 
our duty and first wish ; our next, to continue connected with 
and dependent on Great Pyitain. For the truth of these 
assertions we appeal to that Almighty Being who is emphati- 
cally styled the Searcher of hearts, and from whose omuni- 
science none is concealed. Relying on this Divine protection 
and assistance, and trusting to the justice of our cause, we 
exhort and conjure every virtuous citizen to join cordially in 
defense of our common righ'!s and in maintenance of the free 
dom of this and her sister colonies.”’ 

The first plan of Fedoral Government adopted for the 
United States was formed during the Revolution, and is 
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usually known as “ The Articles of Confederation.” By 
these Articles it was provided that ‘‘ Kach State retains 
its Sovereignty, Freedom, and Independence, and every 
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Second.—‘‘ That the settlers within the Territory so to be 
purchased and offered for sale shall, either on their own 
petition or on the order of Congress, receive authority from 
them, with appointments of time and place, for their free males 


power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Con-| of full age to meet together for the purpose of establishing a 


federation expressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled.” 

At the time the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted—July 9, 1778—the United States held no lands 
or territory incommon, The entire country—including 
all the waste and unappropriated lands—embraced within 
or pertaining to the Confederacy, belonged to and was 
the property of the several States within whose limits 
the same was situated. : 

On the 6th day of September, 1780, Congress ‘‘ recom 
mended to the several States in the Union having claims to 
waste and unappropriated lands in the Western country, 
a liberal cession to the United States of a portion of their 
respective claims for the common benefit of the Union.”’ 

On the 20th day of October, 1783, the Legislature of 
Virginia passed an act authorizing the Delegates in Con- 
gress from that State to convey to the United States 
“the territory or tract of country within the limits of 
the Virginia Charter, lying and bearing to the northwest 
of the river Ohio ’—which grant was to be made upon 
the “condition that the territory so ceded shall be laid 
out and formed into States; and that ‘tthe States so 
formed shall be distinct republican States, and admitted 
members of the Federal Union, having the same rights 
of Sovereignty, Freedom, and Independence as the other 
States.” : 

On the 1st day of March, 1784, Thomas Jefferson and 
his colleagues in Congress executed the deed of cession 
in pursuance of the act of the Virginia Legislature, 
which was accepted and ordered to “be recorded 
and enrolled among the acts of the United States in 
Congress assembled.” This was the first territory ever 
acquired, held, or owned, by the United States. On the 
same day of the deed of cession, Mr. Jefferson, as chair- 
man of a committee which had been appointed, consist- 
ing of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, Mr. Chase of Maryland, 
and Mr. Howell of Rhode Island, submitted to Congress 
‘Ca plan for the temporary government of the territory 
ceded or to be ceded by the individual States to the 
United States.” 

It is important that this Jeffersonian plan of govern- 
ment for the Territories should be carefully considered 
for many obvious reasons. It was the first plan of 
government for the Territories ever adopted in the 
United States. It was drawn by the author of the De- 
claration of Independence, and revised and adopted by 
those who shaped the issues which produced the Reyo- 
lution, and formed the foundations upon which r 
whole American system of government rests. It 8 
not intended to be either local or temporary in its char- 
acter, but was designed to apply to all ‘territory ceded 
or to be ceded,” and to be universal in its application 
and eternal in its duration, wherever and whenever we 
might have territory requiring a government. It ignored 
the right of Congress to legislate for the people of 
the Territories, without their consent, and recognized 
the inalienable right of the people of the Territories, 
when organized into political communities, to govern 
themselves in respect to their local concerns and in- 
ternal polity. It was adopted by the Congress of 
the Confederation on the 28d day of April, 1784, and 
stood upon the Statute Book as a general and perma- 
nent plan for the government of all territory which we 
then owned or should subsequently acquire, with a pro- 
vision declaring it to be a “ Charter of Compact,” and 
that its provisions should ‘‘stand as fundamental con- 
ditions between the thirteen original States and those 
newly described, unalterable but by the joint consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled, and of the 
particular State within which such alteration is proposed 
to be made.” ‘Thus this Jeffersonian plan for the gov- 
ernment of the Territories—this ‘‘ Charter of Compact ” 
— these fundamental conditions,” which were declared 
to be “ unalterable ” without the consent of the people 
of “the particular State [territory] within which such 
alteration is proposed to be made,” stood on the Statute 
Book when the Convention assembled at Philadelphia 
in 1787, and proceeded to form the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Now let us examine the main provisions of the Jeffer- 
son Plan: 


First.—“‘ That the territory ceded or to be ceded by the 
individual States to the United States, whenever the same shall 
have been purchased of the Indian inhabitants and offered for 
sale by the United States, shall be formed into additional 
States,” etc., etc. 

The Plan proceeds to designate the boundaries and 
territorial extent of the proposed “ additional States,” and 
then provides ; 


temporary government to adopt a Constitution and laws of 
any one of these States (the original States), so that such laws 
nevertheless shall be subject to alteration by their ordinary 
Legislature ; and to erect, subject to like alteration, counties 
ee townships for the election of members for their Legisla- 
ure. 

Having thus provided a mode by which the first inhabi- 
tants or settlers of the territory may assemble together 
and choose for themselves the Constitution and laws of 
some one of the original thirteen States, and declare the 
same in force for the government of their territory tem- 
porarily, with the tight on the part of the people to 
change the same, through their local Legislature, as they 
may see proper, the Plan then proceeds to point out the 
mode in which they may establish for themselves “‘ a per- 
manent Constitution and government” whenever they 
shall have twenty thousand inhabitants, as follows : 

Third.—‘ That such temporary government only shall con- 
tinue in force in any State until it shall have acquired twenty 
thousand free inhabitants, when, giving due proof thereof to 
Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with ap- 
pointments of time and place, to call a Convention of Repre- 
sentatives to establish a permanent Constitution and govern- 
ment for themselves.” 

Having thus provided for the first settlers ‘‘a tempo- 
rary government’’ in these ‘‘ additional States,”’ and for 
a “permanent Constitution and government” when they 
shall have acquired twenty thousand inhabitants, the Plan 
contemplates that they shall continue to govern them- 
selves as States, having, as provided in the Virginia deed 
of session, ‘tthe same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence,” in respect to their domestic affairs and 
internal polity, “‘as the other States,” until they shall 
have a population equal to the least numerous of the 
original thirteen States; and in the meantime shall keep 
a sitting member in Congress, with a right of debating 
but not of voting, when they shall be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the other States, as fol- 
lows; 

Fourth.—'‘ That whenever any of the said States shall have 
of free inhabitants as many as shall then be in any one of the 
least numerous of the thirteen original States, such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the said original States.” .... 


And— : - 


“Until such admission by their delegates into Congress any 
of the said States, after the establishment of their temporary 
government, shall have authority to keep a sitting member in 
Congress, with the right of debating, but not of voting.” 


Attached to the provision which appears in this paper 
under the ‘‘ third” head is a proviso, containing five pro- 
positions, which, when agreed to and accepted by the 
people of said additional States, were ‘‘to be formed 
into a charter of compact,” and to remain forever ‘ unal- 
terable,” except by the consent of such States as well as 
of the United States—to wit: 


“ Provided, That both the temporary and permanent goy- 
ernments be established on these principles as their basis ;’ 

1st.—‘‘ That they shall forever remain a part of the United 
States of America.’? 

2d.—‘ That in their persons, property, and Territory they 
shall be subject to the government of the United States in 
Congress assembled, and to the Articles of Confederation in all 
those cases in which the original States shall be so subject.’? 

3d.—‘' That they shall be subject to pay a part of the federal 
debts contracted, or to be contracted—io be apportioned 6n 
them by Congress according to the same common rule and 
measure by which apportionments thereof shall be made on 
the other States.’? 

4th.—‘‘ That their respective government shall be in repub 
lican form, and shall admit no person to be a citizen who holds 
any hereditary title.” 


The fifth article, which relates to the prohibition of 
Slavery, after the year 1800, having been rejected by 
Congress, never became a part of the Jeffersonian Plan 
of Government for the Territories, as adopted April 28, 
1784, . 

The concluding paragraph of this Plan of Government 
which emphatically ignores the right of Congress to bind 
the people of the Territories without their consent, and 
recognizes the people therein as the true source of all 
legitimate P ideh io" respect to their internal polity, is in 
these words: ; 

‘« That all the preceding articles shall be formed intoa char- 
ter of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of the 
Uniied States, in Congress assembled, under his band and the | 
seal of the United States, shall be promulgated, and shall stand 
as fundamental conditions between the thirteen original States 
and those newly described, unalterable but by the joint con- 
sent of the United States in Congress prelns f: and ef the 

aeleniag State within which such alteration is proposed te 
8. } 
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This Jeffersonian Plan of Government embodies and 
carries Out the ideas and principles of the fathers of the 
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interpreted and. expounded by the Colonies during their 
controversy with Great Britain, for their model—making 


Revolution—that the people of every separate political | such modifications in its structure and principles as the 


community (dependent Colonies, Provinces, and Territo- 
ries as well as sovereign States) have an inalienable right 
to govern themselves in respect to their internal polity, 
and repudiates the dogma of the British Ministry and 
the Tories of that day, that all Colonies, Provinces and 
Territories were the property of the empire, acquired 
with the common blood and common treasure, and that 
the inhabitants thereof have no rights, privileges, or 
irhmunities except such as the Imperial Government 
should graciously condescend to bestow upon them. 
This Plan recognizes by law and irrevocable ‘‘ compact” 
the existence of two distinct classes of States under our 
American system of government—the one being mem- 
bers of the Union, and consisting of the original thirteen 
and such other States, having the requisite population, 
as Congress should admit into the Federal Union, with 
’ an equal vote in the management of Federal affairs as 
weil as the exclusive power in regard to their internal 
polity respectively—the other, not having the requisite 
population for admission into the Union, could have no 
vote or agency in the control of the Federal relations, 
out possessed the same exclusive power over their 
domestic’ affairs and internal policy respectively as 
the original States, with the right, while they have 
less than twenty thousand inhabitants, to choose for 
their government the Constitution and laws of any 
one of the original States; and when they should have 
more than twenty thousand, but less than the number 
required to entitle them to admission into the Union, 
they were authorized to form for themselves ‘‘ a perma- 
nent Constitution and government ;” and in either case 
they were entitled to keep a delegate in Congress with 
the right of debating, but not of voting. This ‘‘ Charter 
of Compact,” with its ‘‘ fundamental conditions,” which 
were declared to be ‘‘ unalterable” without “the joint 
consent” of the people interested in them, as well as of 
the United States, thus stood on the statute book unre- 
pealed and unrepealable—furnishing a complete system 
of government for all ‘‘ the territory ceded or to be ceded” 
to the United States, without any other legislation upon 
thesubject, when, on the 14th day of May, 1787, the Fede- 
ral Convention assembled in Philadelphia and proceeded 
to form the Constitution under which we now live. Thus 
it will be seen that the dividing line between Federal and 
Local authority, in respect to the rights of those political 
communities which, for the sake of convenience and in 
rontradistinction to the States represented in Congress, 
we now call Territories, but which were then known as 
“ States,” or “new States,” was so distinctly marked at 
that day that no intelligent man could fail to perceive it. 
It is true that the government of the Confederation had 
roved totally inadequate to the fulfillment of the ends 
lor which it was devised; not because of the relations be- 
tween the Territories, or new States, and the United States, 
but in consequence of having no power to enforce its de- 
erees on the Federal questions which were clearly within 
the scope of its expressly delegated powers. The radical 
defects in the Articles of Confederation were found to con- 
sist in the fact that it was a mere league between sove- 
reign States, and not a Federal! Government with its ap- 
propriate departments—Executive, Legislative, and Ju- 
dicial—each clothed with authority to perform and carry 
into effect its own peculiar functions. The Confederation 
having no power to enforce compliance with the resolves, 
“the consequence was, that though in theory its resolu- 
tions of Congress were equivalent to laws, yet in practice 
they were found to be mere recommendations, which the 
States, like other sovereignties, observed or disregarded, 
according to their own good-will and gracious pleasure.”’ 
Congress could not impose duties, collect taxes, raise 
aeriion. or do any other act essential to the existence of 
government, without the voluntary consent and codpera- 
tion of each of the States. Congress could resolve, but 
could not carry its resolutions into effect—could recom- 
mend to the States to provide a revenue for the necessi- 
ties of the Federal Government, but could not use the 
means necessary to the collection of the revenue when the 
States failed to comply—could recommend to the States to 
provide an army for the general defense, and apportion 
among the States their respective quotas, but could not en- 
list the men and order them into the Federal service. For 
these reasons a Federal Government, with its appropriate 
departments, acting directly upon the individual citizens, 
with authority to enforce its decrees to the extent of its 
delegated powers, and not dependent upon the voluntary 
action of the several States in their corporate capacity, 
became indispensable as a substitute for the government 
of the Confederation. 
In the formation of the Constitution of the United States 
the Federal Convention took the British Constitution, as 


change in our condition had rendered necessary. They 
entrusted the Executive functions to a President in the 
place of a King; the Legislative functions to a Congress, 
composed of a Senate and House of Representatives, in 
lieu of the Parliament consisting of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons; and the Judicial functions to a Supreme Court 
and such inferior courts as Congress should from time to 
time ordain and establish. 

Having thus divided the powers of government into the 
three appropriate departments, with which they had al- 
ways been familiar, they proceeded to confer upon the 
Federal Government substantially the same powers which 
they as colonies had been willing to concede to the British 
Government; and to reserve to the States and to the peo- 
ple the same rights and privileges which they as colonies 
had denied to the British Government during the entire 
struggle which terminated in our Independence, and 
which they had claimed for themselves and their posterity 
as the birthright of all freemen, inalienable when organ- 
ized into political communities, and to be enjoyed and ex- 
ercised by colonies, territories, and provinces as fully and 
completely as by sovereign States. Thus it will be seen 
that there is no organic feature or fundamental principle 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States which 
had not been familiar to the people of the Colonies from 
the period of their earliest settlement, and which had 
not been repeatedly asserted by them when denied by 
Great Britain during the whole period of their colonial his- 
tory. 

Let us pause at this point for a moment, and inquire 
whether it be just to those illustrious patriots and sages who 
formed the Constitution of the United States, to assume 
that they intended to confer upon Congress that unlimited 
and arbitrary power over the people of the American Ter- 
ritories, which they had resisted with their blood when 
claimed by the British Parliament over British colonies in 
America? Did they confer upon Congress the right to 
bind the people of the American Territories in all cases 
whatsoever, after having fought the battles of the Revolu- 
tion against a ‘‘ Preamble’ declaring the right of Par- 
liament ‘‘ to bind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever ?”’ 

If, as they contended before the Revolution, it was the 
birthright of all Englishmen, inalienable when formed into 
political communities, to exercise exclusive power of legis- 
lation in their local legislatures in respect to all things 
affecting their internal polity—Slavery not excepted—did 
not the same right, after the Revolution, and by virtue of 
it, become the birthright of all Americans, in like manner 
inalienable when organized into political communities—no 
matter by what name, whether Colonies, Territories, Pro- 
vinces, or new States ? 

Names often deceive persons in respect to the nature 
and substance of things. A single instance of this kind 
is to be found in that clause of the Constitution which 
says: 

“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 

This being the only clause of the Constitution in which 
the word “ Territory”? appears, that fact alone has doubt- 
less led many persons to suppose that the right of Con- 
gress to establish temporary governments for the Terri- 
tories, in the sense in which the wordis now used, must 
be derived from it, overlooking the important and con- 
trolling facts that at the time the Constitution was formed 
the word “* Territory” had never been used or understood 
to designate a political community or government of any 
kind in any law, compact, deed of cession, or public 
document; but had invariably been used either in its 
geographical sense to describe the superficial area of a 
State or district of country, as in the Virginia deed of 
cession of the ‘ Territory or tract of country” northwest 
of the river Ohio; or as meaning land in its character 
as property, in which latter sense it appears in the clause 
of the Constitution referred to, when providing for the 
disposition of the “ Territory or other property belong 
ing to the United States.” These facts, taken in connec- 
tion with the kindred one that during the whole period 
of the Confederation and the formation of the Constitue 
tion the temporary governments which we now call 
‘¢ Territories,” were invariably referred to in the deeds 
of cession, laws, compacts, plans of government, resolu- 
tions of Congress, public records, and authentic docu. 
ments as ‘‘ States,” or ‘new States,” conclusively show 
that the words “Territory and other property” in the 
Constitution were used to designate the unappropriated 
lands and other property which the United States owned, 
and not the people who might become residents on those 
lands, and be organized into political communities after 
the United States had parted with their title. 
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It is from this clause of the Constitution alone that 
Congress derives the power to provide for the surveys 
and sale of the public lands and all other property be- 
longing to the United States, not only in the Territories, 
but also in the several States of the Union. But for this 
provision Congress would have no power to authorize the 
sale of the public lands, military sites, old ships, cannon, 
muskets, or other property, real or personal, which be- 
long to the United States, and are no longer needed for 
any public purpose. It refers exclusively to property in 
contradistinction to persons and communities, It con- 
fers the same power “to make all needful rules and 
regulations” in the States as in the Territories, and ex- 
tends wherever there may be any land or otker property 
Lelonging to the United States to be regulated or disposed 
of; but does not authorize Congress to control or inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions and internal polity of 
the people (either in the States or the Territories) who 
may reside upon lands which the United States once 
owned. Sucha power, had it been vested in Congress, 
would annihilate the sovereignty and freedom of the 
States as well as the great principle of self-government in 
the Territories, wherever the United States happen to 
own a portion of the public lands within their respective 
limits, as, at present, in the States of Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
California, and Oregon, and in the Territories of Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, and New-Mexico. The 
idea is repugnant to the spirit and genius of our complex 
system of Government; because it effectually blots out 
the dividing line between Federal and Local authority 
which forms an essential barrier for the defense of the 
independence of the States and the liberties of the people 
agaiust Federal invasion. With one anomalous excep- 
tion, all the powers conferred on Congress are Federal, 
and not Municipal, in their character—affecting the 
general welfare of the whole country without interfering 
with the internal polity of the people—and can be carried 
into effect by laws which apply alike to States and Ter- 
- ritories, The exception, being in derogation of one of 
the fundamental principles of our political system (be- 
cause it authorizes the Federal Government to control 
the municipal affairs and internal polity of the people in 
certain specified, limited localities), was not left to vague 
inference or loose construction, nor expressed in dubious 
or equivocal language; but is found plainly written in 
that Section of the Constitution which says: 

“Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not_exceeding 
tern miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the gavern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needful buildings.” 

No such power ‘‘to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever,” nor indeed any legislation in any 
case whatsoever, is conferred on Congress in respect to 
the municipal affairs and internal polity, either of the 
States or of the Territories. On the contrary, after the 
Constitution had been finally adopted, with its Federal 
powers delegated, enumerated, and defined, in order to 
guard in all future time against any possible infringement 
of the reserved rights of the States, or of the people, an 
amendment was incorporated into the Constitution which 
‘marks the dividing lime between Federal and Local 
authority so directly and indelibly that no lapse of time, 
no partisan prejudice, no sectional aggrandizement, no 

frenzied fanaticism can effaceit, The amendment is in 
these words: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


This view of the subject is confirmed, if indeed any cor- 
roborative evidence is required, by reference to the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Federal Convention, as re- 
ported by Mr. Madison. On the 18th of August, after a 
series of resolutions had been adopted as the basis of the 
proposed Constitution and referred to the Committee of 
Detail for the purpose of being put in proper form, the re- 
cord says: : 

“Mr. Madison submitted, in order to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Detail, the following powers, as proper to be added 
to those of the general Legislature (Congress) : 

“Po dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United States. 

“Po institute temporary governments for the new States 
arising therein. : 

“Yo regulate affairs with the Indians, as well within as 
without the limits of the United States. 


“To exercise exclusively legislative authority at the seat of 


the General Government, and over a district around the same 

not exceeding square miles, the consent of the legisla- 

tts ae State or States comprising the same being first ob- 
ed. 
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Here we find the original and rough draft of these seve- 
ra! powers as they now exist, in their revised form, in the 
Constitution. The provision empowering Congress ‘to 
dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United States” 
was modified and enlarged, so as to include “ other pro- 
perty belonging to the United States,’’ and to authorize 
Congress to ‘‘ make all needful rules and regulations.’ for 
the preservation, management, and sale of the same. 

The provision empowering Congress ‘‘ to institute tem- 
porary governments for the new States arising in the un- 
appropriated lands of the United States,” taken in con 
nection with the one empowering Congress ‘‘to exercise 
exclusively Legislative authority at the seat of the Gene 
ral Government, and over a district of country around the 
same,”’ clearly shows the difference in the extent and na- 
ture of the powers intended to be conferred in the new 
States or Territories on the one hand, and in the District 
of Columbia on the other. Inthe one case it was pro 
posed to authorize Congress ‘‘ to institute temporary gov- 
ernments for the new States,’’ or Territories, as they are 
now called, just as our Revolutionary fathers recognized 
the right of the British crown to institute local govern: 
ments for the Colonies, by issuing charters under which 
the people of the Colonies were ‘entitled (according to 
the Bill of Rights adopted by the Continental Congress) to 
a free and exclusive power of legislation, in their several 
Provincial Legislatures, where their right of representation 
can alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and inter- 
nal polity ;” while, in the other case, it was proposed to 
authorize Congress to exercise, exclusively, legislative 
authority over the municipal and internal polity of the 
people residing within the district which should be ceded 
for that purpose as the’seat of the General Government. 

Each of these provisions was modified and perfected by 
the Committee of Detail and Revision, as will appear by 
comparing them with the corresponding clauses as finally 
incorporated into the Constitution. The provision to 
authorize Congress to institute temporary governments 
for the new States or Territories, and to provide for their 
admission into the Union, appears in the Constitution in 
this form : 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.” 

The power to admit “‘2e20 States,” and “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper” to that end, 
may fairly be construed to include the right to institute 
temporary governments for such new States or Territories, 
the same as Great Britain could rightfully institute similar 
governments for the Colonies; but certainly not to author- 
ize Congress to legislate in respect to their municipal 
affairs and internal concerns, without violating that great 
fundamental principle in defense of which the battles of 
the Revolution were fought. 

If judicial authority were deemed necessary to give 
force to principles so eminently just in themselves, and 
which form the basis of our entire political system, 
such authority may be found in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the Dred Scott case. In 
that case the Court say: 


‘‘This brings us to examine by what provision of the Con- 
stitution the present Federal Government, under its delegated 
and restricted powers, is authorized to acquire territory out 
side of the original limits of the United States, and what powers 
it may exercise therein over the person or property of a cit 
zen of the United States, while it remains a territory, and un 
til it shall be admitted as one of the States of the Union. 

“There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government to establish or maintain colonie 
bordering on the United States or at a distance, to be rul 
and governed at its own pleasure; nor to enlarge its terri 
ae limits in any way except by the admission of new 
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‘The power to expand the territory of the United States by 
the admission of new States is plaiaty. given; and in the com 
struction of this power by all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, it has been held to authorize the acquisition of territory, 
not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted as soon as 
its population and situation would entitle it to admission. 
It is acquired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony 
and governed by Congress with absolute authority ; and as the 
propriety of admitting a new State is commitied to the sound 
discretion of Congress, the power to acquire territory for that 
purpose, to be held by the United States until it is in a suitable 
condition to become a State upon an equal footing with the 
other States, must rest upon the same discretion.” 


Having determined the question that the power to ac- 
quire territory for the purpose of enlarging our territorial 
limits and increasing the number of States, is included 
within the power to admit new States and conferred by 
the same clause of the Constitution, the Court proceed to 
say that “ the power to acquire necessarily carries with it 
the power to preserve and apply to the purposes for which 
it was acquired.” And again, referring to a former deci- 
sion of the same court in respect to the power of Congress 
to institute governments for the Territories, the Court say : 


“The power stands firmly on the latter alternative put vy 
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the Court—that is, as the ‘inevitable consequence of the right 
to acquire territory.’ ”” 

The power to acquire territory, as well as the right, in 
the language of Mr. Madison, “to institute temporary 
governments for the new States arising therein” (or Terri- 
torial governments, as they are now called), having been 
traced to that provision of the Constitution which provides 
for the admission of ‘‘new States,” the Court proceed to 
consider the nature and extent of the power of Congress 
over the people of the Territories : 


“All we mean to say on this point is, that, as there is no ex- 
press regulation in the Constitution defining the power which 
the General Government may exercise over the person or pro- 
perty of a citizen in a territory thus acquired, the Court must 
repre f look to the provisions and principles of the Consti- 
tution, and its distribution of powers, or the rules and princi- 
ples by which its decision must be governed. 

‘aking this rule to guide us, it may be safely assumed that 
citizens of the United States, who emigrate to a territory be- 
longing to the people of the United States, cannot be ruled as 
mere colonists, dependent upon the will of the General Govern- 
ment, and to be governed by any laws it may think proper to 
impose. * The Territory being a part of the United 

‘States, the Government and the citizen both enter it under the 
authority of the Constitution, with their respective rights de- 
fined and marked out; and the Federal Government can ex- 
ercise no power over his person or property beyond what that 
pee en confers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has 
reserved. 


Hence, inasmuch as the Constitution has conferred on 
the Federal Government no right to interfere with the pro- 
perty, domestic relations, police regulations, or internal 
polity of the people of the Territories, it necessarily fol- 
lows, under the authority of the Court, that Congress can 
rightfully exercise no such power over the people of the 
Territories. For this reason alone, the Supreme Court 
were authorized and compelled to pronounce the eighth 
section of the Act approved March 6, 1820 (commonly 
called the Missouri Compramise), inoperative and void— 
there being no power delegated to Congress in the Consti- 
tution authorizing Congress to prohibit Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. 


In the course of the discussion of this question the 
Court gave an elaborate exposition of the structure, 
principles, and powers of the Federal Government; 
showing that it possesses no. powers except those which 
are delegated, enumerated, and defined in the Constitu- 
tion; and that all other powers are either prohibited 
altogether or are reserved to the States, or to the people. 
In order to show that the prohibited, as well as the 
delegated powers are enumerated and defined in the 
Constitution, the Court enumerated certain powers 
which cannot be exercised either by Congress or by the 
Territorial Legislatures, or by any other authority what- 
ever, for the simple reason that they are forbidden by 
the Constitution. 

Some persons who have not®examined critically the 
opinion of the Court in this respect have been induced 
to believe that the slavery question was included in this 
class of prohibited powers, and that the Court had 
decided in the Dred Scott case that the Territorial Legis- 
lature could not legislate in respect to slave property 
the same as all other property in the Territories. A few 
extracts from the opinion of the Court will correct this 
error, and show clearly the class of powers to which the 
Court referred, as being forbidden alike to the Federal 
Government, to the States, and to the Territories. The 
Court say: 


‘* A reference to a few of the provisions of the Constitution 
will illustrate this proposition. For example, no one, we pre- 
sume, will contend that Congress can make any law in a ‘er- 
ritory respecting the establishment of religion, or the free ex- 
ercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
the press, or the right of the people of the territory. peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for the redress of 

rievances. 
a Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep and 
‘bear arms, nor the right to trial by jury, nor compel any one 
to be a witness against himself in a criminal proceeding. .. . 
So too, it will hardly be contended that Congress could by law- 
quarter a soldier in a house in a territory without the consent 
of the owner in a time of peace ; norin time of war but in a 
manner prescribed by law. Nor could they by law forfeit the 
® property of a citizen in a territory who was convicted of trea- 
son, for a longer period than the life of the person convicted, 
ba take private property for public use without just compen- 
sation.” 7 

“The powers over persons and property, of which we 
speak, are not only not granted to Congress, but are in ex- 
press terms denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 
And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
words are reco ta extend to the whole territory over 
which the Constitution gives it power to bei yy including 
those Copp of it remaining under Territorial governments, 
fs well as that coyered by States, 

“Tt is a total absence of power, everywhere within the 
‘ of the United States, and places the citizens of a 
Territory, so far as these rights are concerned, on the same 
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footing with citizens of the States, and guards them as firmly 
and plainly against any inroads which the General Government 
might attempt under ae pies of implied or incidental powers. 

And if Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond the 
powers conferred on the Federal Government—it will be ad- 
mitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a ‘erritorial 
government to exercise them. It could confer no power on 
any local government, established by its authority, to violate 
the provisions of the Constitution.”’ 

Nothing can be more certain than that the Court were 
here speaking only of forbidden powers, which were 
denied alike to Congress, to the State Legislatures. and 
to the Territorial Legislatures, and that the prohibition 
extends ‘‘ everywhere within the dominion of the United 
States,” applicable equally to States apd Territories, as 
well as to the United States. 

If this sweeping prohibition—this just but inexorable 
restriction upon the powers of Government—Federal, 
State, and Territorial—shall ever be held to include the 
Slavery question, thus negativing the right of the people 
of the States and Territories, as well as the Federal 
Government, to control it by law (and it will be observed 
that in the opinion of the Court ‘“ the citizens of a Verri- 
tory, so far as these rights are concerned, are on the 
same footing with the citizens of the States.’’) then, 
indeed, will the doctrine become firmly established that 
the principles of law applicable to African Slavery are 
uniform throughout the dominion of the United 
States, and that there “is an irrepressible conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces, which means 
that the United States must and will, sooner or later, 
become either entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely 
a free labor nation.” 

Notwithstanding the disastrous consequences which 
would inevitably result from the authoritative recogni- 
tion and practical operation of such a doctrine, there 
are those who maintain that the Court referred to and 
included the Slavery question within that class of 
forbidden powers which (although the same in the Terri- 
tories as in the States) could not be exercised by the 
people of the Territories, 

If this proposition were true, which fortunately for the 
peace and welfare of the whole country it is not, the 
conclusion would inevitably result, which they logically 
deduce from the premises—that the @onstitution by the 
recognition of Slavery establishes it the Territories 
beyond the power of the people to control it by law, 
and guarantees to every citizen the right to go there 
and be protected in the enjoyment of his slave 
property; and when all other remedies fail for the 
protection of such rights of property, it becomes the 
imperative duty of Congress (to the performance of 
which every member is bound by his conscience and his 
oath, and from which no consideration of political policy 
or expediency can release him) to provide by law such 
adequate and complete protection as is essential to the 
enjoyment of an important right secured by the Consti- 
tution. If the proposition be true, that the Constitution 
establishes Slavery in the Territories beyond the power 
of the people legally to control it, another result no less 
startling, and from which there is no escape, must inevi- 
tably follow. The Constitution is uniform “everywhere 
within the dominions of the United States’’—is the same 
in Pennsylvania as in Kansas—and if it be true, as 
stated by the President in a special message to Congress, 
“that Slavery exists in Kansas by virtue of the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” and that ‘“ Kansas is there- 
fore at this moment as much a Slave State as Georgia or 
South Carolina,” why does it not exist in Pennsylvania 
by virtue of the same Constitution ? 

If it be said that Pennsylvania is a sovereign State, and 
therefore has a right to regulate the Slavery question 
within her own limits to suit herself, it must be borne in 
mind that the sovereignty of Pennsylvania, like that of 
every other State, is limited by the Constitution, which 
provides that: 

“This Constitution, and all laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Hence, the State of Pennsylvania, with her Constitution 
and laws, and domestic institutions, and internal policy, 
is subordinate to the Constitution of the United States, i 
the same manner and to the same extent as the Territory 
of Kansas. The Kansas-Nebraska Act says that the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas shall exercise legislative power over “all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the Consti- 
tution,” and that the people of said Territory shall be left 
“perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.’? The provisions of this act are be- 
lieved to be in entire harmony with the Constivution, and 
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under them the people of Kansas possess every right, 
privilege, and immunity, in respect to their internal polity 
and domestic relations, which the people of Pennsylvania 
can exercise under their Constitution and laws. Each is 
invested with full, complete, and exclusive powers in this 
respect, “subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The question recurs, then, if the Constitution does estab- 
lish Slavery in Kansas or any other Territory beyond the 
power of the people to control it by law, how can the con- 
clusion be resisted that Slavery is established in like man- 
ner and by the same authority in all the States of the 
Union? Andif it be the imperative duty of Congress to 
provide by law for the protection of slave property in the 
Territories upon the ground that “ Slavery exists in Kan- 
sas” (and consequently in every other Territory) ‘‘ by 
virtue of the Constitution of the United States,” why is it 
not also the duty of Congress, for the same reason, to pro- 
vide similar protection to slave property in all the States 
of the Union, when the legislatures fail to furnish such 

rotection? 

Without confessing or attempting to avoid the inevitable 
consequences of their own doctrine, its advocates endeavor 
to fortify their position by citing the Dred Scott decision 
to prove that the Constitution recognizes property in 
slaves—that there is no legal distinction between this and 
every other description of property—that slave property 
and every other kind of property stand on an equal foot- 
ing—that Congress has no more power over the one than 
over the other—and, consequently, cannot discriminate 
between them. 

Upon this point the Court say: 


“ Now as we have already said in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution. . , 
And if the Constitution recognizes the right of property of the 
master in a slave, and fmakes no distinction between that des- 
cription of property and other property owned by a citizen, 
no tribunal acting under the authority of the United States, 
whether it be legislative, executive or judicial, has a right to 
draw such a distinction, or deny to it the benefit of the pro- 
visions and guaranties which have been provided for the pro- 
tection of private property against the encroachments of the 
government. . .. . . And the government in express 
terms is pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave 
escapes from his toe This is done in plain words—too 

lain to be understood. And no word can be found 
n the Constitution which gives Congress a greater power 
over slave property, or which entitles property of that kind to 
less protection than property of any other description. The 
only power conferred is the power coupled with the duty of 
guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.”? 


The rights of the owner, which it is thus made the duty 
of the Federal Government to guard and protect, are those 
expressly provided for in the Constitution, and defined in 
clear and explicit language by the Court—that “the gov- 
ernment, in express terms, is pledged to protect it (slave 
property) in all future time, ¢/the slave escapes Srom his 
owner.” This is the only contingency, according to the 
plain reading of the Constitution, as authoritatively inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized, required, or permitted to interfere 
with Slavery in the States or Territories; and in that case 
only for the purpose “of guarding and protecting the 
owner in his rights” to reclaim his slave property. In all 
other respects slaves stand on the same footing with all 
other property—‘ the Constitution makes no distinction 
between that description of property and other property 
owned by a citizen;” and “no word can be found in the 
Constitution which gives Congress a greater power over 
slave property, or which entitles property of that kind to 
less protection than property of any other description.” 
This is the basis upon which all rights pertaining to slave 
property, either in the States or the Territories, stand 
under the Constitution as expounded by the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case. 

Inasmuch as the Constitution has delegated no power 
to the Federal Government in respect to any other kind 
of property belonging to the citizen—neither introducing, 
establishing, prohibiting, nor excluding it anywhere within 
the dominion of the United States, but leaves the owner 
thereof perfectly free to remove into any State or Terri- 
tory, and carry his property with him, and hold the same 
subject to the local law, and relying upon the local author- 
ities for protection, it follows, according to the decision of 
the Court, that slave property stands on the same footing, 
is entitled to the same rights and immunities, and, in like 
manner, is dependent upon the local authorities and laws 
for protection. 

The Court refer to that clause of the Constitution which 
provides for the rendition of fugitive slaves as their 
authority for saying that “the right of property in slaves 
is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 
By reference to that provision, it will be seen that, while 
the word “slaves” is not used, still the Constitution not 
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only recognizes the right of property in slaves, as stated 
by the Court, but explicitly states what class of persond 
shall be deemed slaves, and under what laws or authority 
they may be held to servitude, and under what circum- 
stances fugitive slaves shall be restored to their owners, 
all in the same section, as follows: 


‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Thus it will be seen that a slave, within the meaning of 
the Constitution, is a “person held to service or labor in 
one State, wnder the laws thereof’’—not under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, nor by the laws thereof, nor 
by virtue of any federal authority whatsoever, but under 
the laws of the particular State where such service or 
labor may be due. 

It was necessary to give this exact definition of Slavery 
in the Constitution in order to satisfy the people of the 
South as well as of the North, The slaveholding States 
would never consent for a moment that their domestic re- 
lations—and especially their right of property in their 
slaves—should be dependent upon Federal authority, or 
that Congress should have any power over the subject— 
either to extend, confine, or restrain it, much less to pro- 
tect or regulate it—lest, under the pretense of protection 
and regulation, the Federal Government, under the influ- 
ence of the strong and increasing anti-slavery sentiment 
which prevailed at that period, might destroy the institu- 
tion, and divest those rights of property in slaves which 
were sacred under the laws and constitutions of their re- 
spective States so long as the Federal Government had no 
power to interfere with the subject. 

In like manner, the non-slaveholding States, while they 
were entirely willing to provide for the surrender of all 
fugitive slaves—as is conclusively shown by the unanimous 
vote of all the States in the Convention for the provision 
now under consideration—and to leave each State per- 
fectly free to hold slaves under its own laws, and by virtue 
of its own separate and exclusive authority, so long as it 
pleased, and to abolish it when it chose, were unwilling to 
become responsible for its existence by incorporating it 
into the Constitution as a national institution, to be pro- 
tected and regulated, extended and controlled by Federal 
authority, regardless of the wishes of the people, and in 
defiance of the local laws of the several States and Terri- 
tories. For these opposite reasons, the Southern and. 
Northern States united in giving a unanimous vote in the 
Convention for that provision of the Constitution which 
recognizes Slavery as a local institution in the several 
States where it exists, ‘‘ under the laws thereof,” and pro- 
vides for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 

It will be observed that the term ‘State’? is used in 
this provision, as well as in various other parts of the Con- 
stitution, in the same ¢ense in which it was used by Mr, 
Jefferson in his plan for establishing governments for the 
new States in the territory ceded and to be ceded to the 
United States; and by Mr. Madison in his proposition te 
confer on Congress power “ to institute temporary govern- 
ments for the new States arising in the unappropriated 
lands of the United States,” to designate the political 
communities, Territories as well as States, within the do- 
minion of the United States. The word ‘ States” is used 
in the same sense in the ordinance of the 13th July, 1787, 
for the government of the Territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, which was passed by the remnant of the Congress of 
the Confederation, sitting in New York while its most emi- 
nent members were at Philadelphia, as delegates to the 
Federal Convention, aiding in the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

In this sense the word ‘‘ States” is used in the clause pro- 
viding for the rendition of fugitive slaves, applicable to 
all political communities under the authority of the United 
States, including the Territories as well as the several 
States of the Union. Under any other construction, the 
right of the owner to recover his slave would be restricted 
to the States of the Union, leaving the Territories a secure 
place of refuge for all fugitives. The same remark is ap- 
plicable to the clause of the Constitution which provides 
that “a person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found > 
another State, shall, on the demand of the executive au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to 
be removed to the State paring jurisdiction of the crime.” 
Unless the term State, as used in these provisions of the 
Constitution, shall be construed to include every distinct 
political community under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and to apply to Territories as well as to the States 
of the Union, the Territories must become a sanctuary for 
all the fugitives from service and justice, for all the felons 
and criminals who shall escape from the several States 
and seek refuge and immunity in the ies. 
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If any other illustration were necessary to show that 
the political communities which we now call Territories 
(but which, during the whole period of the Confederation 
and the formation of the Constitution, were always-re- 
ferred to as “States” or ‘“‘new States’), are recognized 
as ‘“‘States’” in some of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, they may be found in those clauses which de- 
clare that ‘“‘ no State” shall enter into any ‘‘ treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ew post fucto Jaw, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility.” 

It must be borne in mind that in each of these cases 
where the power is not expressly delegated to Congress 
the prohibition is not imposed upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, but upon the States, There was no necessity for 
any such prohibition upon Congress or the Federal Go- 
vernment, for the reason that the omission to delegate any 
such powers in the Constitution was of itself a prohibition, 
and so declared in express terms by the 10th amendment, 
which declares that ‘tthe powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the ‘States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Hence it would certainly be competent for the States 
and Territories to exercise these powers but for the pro- 
hibition contained in those provisions of the Constitution ; 
and inasmuch as the prohibition only extends to the 
“States,” the people of the ‘‘ Territories” are still at liberty 
to exercise them, unless the Territories are included with- 
in the term States, within the meaning of these provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

It only remains to b@ shown that the Compromise Mea- 
sures of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 are in 
perfect harmony with, and a faithful embodiment of, the 
principles herein enforced. A brief history of these mea- 
sures will disclose the principles upon which they are 
founded. 

On the 29th of January, 1850, Mr. Clay introduced into 
the Senate a series of resolutions upon the Slavery ques- 
.tion which were intended to form the basis of the subse- 
guent legislation upon that subject. Pending the discus- 
sion of these resolutions, the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories prepared and reported to the Senate, on the 
25th of March, two bills—one for the admission of Califor- 
nia into the Union of States, and the other for the organi- 
zation of the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, and for 
the adjustment of the disputed boundary with the State 
of Texas, which were read twice and printed for the use 
of the Senate. On the 19th of April a select committee of 
thirteen was appointed, on motion of Mr. Foote, of Miss- 
issippi, of wit NV lay was made chairman, and to 
which were referred ending propositions relating to the 
slavery question. On the 8th of May, Mr. Clay, from the 
select committee of thirteen, submitted to the Senate an 
elaborate report covering all the points in controversy, 
accompanied by a bill which is usually known as the 
“Omnibus Bill.” By reference to the provisions of this 
bill, as it appears on the files of the Senate, it will be 
seen that it is composed of the two printed bills which had 
been reported by the Committee on Territories on the 
25th of March previous; and that the only material 
change in its provisions, involving an important and es- 
sential principle, is to be found in the tenth section, which 
prescribes and defines the powers of the Territorial Legis- 
lature. In the bill, as reported by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, the legislative power of the Territories extended 
to ‘ all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States,” without excepting 
African Slavery ; while the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee of thirteen, conferred the same power on the Terri- 
torial Legislature, with the exception of African Sla- 
very. This portion of the section inits original form read 
thus ; 


‘“« And be it further enacted tat the Legislative power of the 
Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United States and the 
provisions of this act; but no law shall be passed interfering 
with the primary disposition of the soil.”’ 


To which the committee of thirteen added these words: 
* Nor in respect to African Slavery.” When the bill 
came up for action on the 15th of May, Mr. Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, said: 


“T offer the following amendment. To strike out, in the 

Simery oul nae aincmede: (Oth thoes vlakee co poopie 
hk ert the wo 

growing out of the institution of African Stavery as theriuts in 
any of the States of the Union.’ The object of the amendment 
is to prevent the Territorial Legislature from legislating 
against the rights of B se a growing out of the institution 
of Slavery...... It leave to the Territorial Legisla- 
tures those rights and powers which are essentially necessary, 
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not only to the preservation of property, but to the peace of 
the Territory. It will leave the right to make such police 
regulations as are necessary to prevent disorder, and which 
will be absolutely necessary with such property as that tc 
secure its beneficial use to its owner. With this brief ex- 
planation I submit the amendment.’’ 


Mr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Davis, said: 


“Tam not perfectly sure that I comprehend the full mean- 
ing of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 
It { do, I think he accomplishes nothing by striking out the 
clause now in the bill and inserting that which he proposes to 
insert. The clause now in the bill is, that the Territorial 
legislation shall not extend to anything respecting African 
Slavery within the Territory. The effect of retaining the 
clause as reported by the Committee will be this: That if in 
any of the Territories Slavery now exists, it shall not be abol- 
ished by the Territorial Legislature ; and if in any of the Ter- 
ritories Slavery does not now exist, it cannot be introduced by 
the Territorial Legislature. The clause itself was introduced 
into the bill by the Committee for the purpose of tying up the 
hands of the Territorial Legislature in respect to legislating 
at all, one way or the other, upon the subject of African Sla- 
very. It was intended to leave the legislation and the law of 
the respective’ Territories in the condition in which the Act 
will find them. I stated on a former occasion that I did not, 
in Committee, vote for the amendment to insert the clause, 
though it was proposed to be introduced by a majority of the 
Committee. LIattached very little consequence to it at the 
time, and I attach very little to it at present. Itis perhaps of 
no particular importance whatever. Now, sir, if I under- 
stand the measure proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, 
it aims at the same thing. Ido not understand him as propos- 
ing that if any one shall carry slaves into the Territory— 
although by the laws of the Territory he cannot take them 
there—the Legislative hands of the ‘ferritorial government 
should be so tied as to prevent it saying he shall not enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. If the Senator from Mississippi means 
to say that—”’ ’ 


Mr. Davis: 
‘“T do mean to say it.” 
Mr. Clay: 


“Tf the object of the Senator is to provide that slaves may 
be introduced into the Territory contrary to the lew loci, and, 
being introduced, nothing shall be done by the Legislature to 
impair the rights of owners to hold the slaves thus brought 
contrary to the local laws, J certainly cannot vote for it. in 
doing so I shall repeat again the expression of opinion which 
{ announced at an early period of the session,”’ 


Here we find the line distinctly drawn between those who 
contended for the right to carry slaves iftto the Territories 
and hold them in defiance of the local law, and those who 
contended that such right was subject to the local law of 
the Territory. During the progress of the discussion on 
the same day, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said : 


‘““We are giving, or proposing to give, a government to a 
Territory, which act rests upon the basis of our right to make 
such provision. We suppose we have a right to confer 

ower. If so, we may mark out the limit to which they may 
egislate, and are bound not to confer power beyond that 
which existsin Congress. If we give them power to legislate 
beyond that, we commit a fraud or usurpation, as it may be 
done openly, covertly, or indirectly.” 


To which Mr, Clay replied : 


Now, sir, I only repeat what I have had occasion to say be- 
fore, that while I am willing to stand aside and make no legis- 
lative enactment one way or the other—to lay off the Territo- 
ries without the Wilmot Proviso, on the one hand, with which 
I understand we are threatened, or without an attempt to 
introduce a clause for the introduction of Slavery into the 
Territories—while I am for rejecting both the one and the 
other, I am content that the law as it exists shall prevail ; and 
if there be any diversity of opinion as to what it means, I am 
willing that it shall be settled by the highest judicial authority 
of the country. While I am content thus to abide the result, [ 
must say that I cannot vote for any express provision recogniz- 
ing the right to carry slaves there.’’ 


To which Mr, Davis rejoined, that—- 


‘Tt is said our Revolution grew out of a preamble ; and 1 
hope we have something of the same character of the hardy 
men of the Revolution who first commenced the war with the 
mother country—something of the spirit of that bold Yankee 
who said he had aright to go to Concord, and that go he would ; 
and who, in the maintenance of that right, met his death at 
the hands of a British sentinel. Now, sir, if our right to carry 
slaves into these Territories be a constitutional right, itis our 
first duty to maintain it.”’ 

Pending the discussion which ensued, Mr. Davis, at the 
suggestion of friends, modified his amendment from time 
to time, until it assumed the following shape : 

“Nor to introduce or exclude African Slavery. Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall be construed so 
as to prevent said Territorial Legislature from passing 
such laws as may be necessary for the protection of the 
rights of property of every kind which may have been, 


or may be hereafter, conformably to the Constitution 
of the United States, held in or introduced into said Terri- 
tory.” 


To which, on the same day, Mr, Chase, of Ohio, offered 
the following amendment: 


“Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall bo 
construed as authorizing or permitting the introduction of 
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Slavery or the holding of persons as property within said Ter: | 
ritory.”’ ‘ 

Upon these amendments—the one affirming the Pro- 
Slavery, and the other the Anti-Slavery position, in oppo- | 
sition to the right of the people of the Territories to de-; 
cide the Slavery question for themselves—Mr. Douglas said: 


“The position that I have ever taken has been, that this, 
and all other questions relating to the domestic affairs and 
domestic policy of the Territories, ought to be left to the deci- 
sion of the people themselves ; and that we ought to be con- 
tent with whatever way they may decide the question, because 
they have a much deeper interest in these matters than we 
have, and know much better what institutions suit them than 
we, who have never been there, can decide forthem. I would 
therefore have much preferred that that portion of the bill 
should have remained as it was reported from the Committee 
on Yerritories, with no provision on the subject of Slavery, 
the one way or the other. And I do hope yet that that clause 
will be stricken out. Iam satisfied, sir, thatit gives no strength 
to the bill. I am satisfied, even if it did give strength to it, 
that it ought not to be there, because tt is a violation of princi- 
ple—a violation of that principle upon which we have all 
rested our defense of the course we have taken on this ques- 
tion. Ido not see how those of us who have taken. the posi- 
tion we have taken—that of non-intervention—and have argued 
in favor of the right of the people to legislate for themselves 
on this question, can support such a provision without aban- 
doning all the arguments which we used in the Presidential 
campaign in the year 1848, and the principles set forih by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass) in that letter 
which is known as the ‘ Nicholson Letter.’ We are required 
to abandon that platform ; we are required to abandon those 
principles, and to stultify ourselves, and to adopt the opposite 
doctrine—and for what? In order to say that the people of the 
Territories shall not have such institutions as they shall deem 
adapted to their condition and their wants. I do not see, sir, 
how such a provision can be acceptable either to the people 
of the North or the South.” 


Upon the question of how many inhabitants a Territory 
should contain before it should be formed into a political 
community with the rights of self-government, Mr. Doug- 
las said ; , 

‘““The Senator from Mississippi puts the question to me as to 
what number of people there must be in a Territory before 
this right to govern themselvesaccrues. Without determining 
the precise number, I will assume that the right ought to 
accrue to the people at the moment they have enough to con- 
stitute a government; and, sir, the bill assumes that there are 
people enough there to require a government, and enough to 
authorize the people to govern themselves. Your 
bill concedes that a representative government is necessary— 
a government founded upon the principles of popular sove- 
reignty and the right of a people to enact their own laws ; and 
for this reason you give them a Legislature composed of two 
branches, like the Legislatures of the different States and 
Territories of the Union. You confer upon them the right to 
legislate on ‘all righiful subjects of legislation,’ except 
negroes. Why except negroes? Why except African Sla- 
very? Ifthe inhabitants are competent to govern themselves 
upon all other subjects, and in reference to all other descrip- 
tions of property—if they are competent to make laws and 
determine the relations between husband and wife, and pa- 
rent and child, and municipal laws affecting the rights and 
property of citizens generally, they are competent also to 
make laws to govern themselves in relation to Slavery and 
negroes,’”? 


With xeference to the protection of property in slaves, 
Mr. Douglas said; 


“‘T have a word to say to the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Davis). He insists that I am not in favor of pro- 
teciing property, and that his amendment is offered for the 
purpose of protecting property under the Constitution. Now, 
sir, [ ask you what authority he has for assuming that? Dol 
not desire to protect property because I wish to allow the 
people to pass such laws as they deem proper respecting 
their rights to property without any exception? He might 
just as well say that I am opposed to protecting property in 
merchandise, in steamboats, in cattle, in real estate, as to say 
that I am opposed to protecting property of any other 
description ; for I desire to put them all on an equality, and 
allow the people to make their own laws in respect to the 
whole of them.” 


Mr. Cass said arches to the amendments offered by 
Mr. Davis and Mr, Chase): 


“Now, with respect to the amendments. I shall vote 
against them both ; and then I shall vote in favor of striking 
out the restriction in the bill upon the power of the Territorial 
governments. I shall do so upon this ground. I was denis 
as the honorable Senator from Kentucky has declared he was, 
to the insertion of this prohibition by the Committee. I con- 
sider it inexpedient and unconstitutional. I have already 
stated my belief that the rightful power of internal legislation 
in the Territories belongs to the people.” 


_ After further discussion the vote was taken by yeas and 
nays on the amendment of Mr, Chase, and decided in the 
negative: Yeas, 25; Nays, 30. The question recurring on 
the amendment of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, it was also 
rejected: Yeas, 25; Nays, 30. Whereupon Mr, Seward 
offered the following amendment: 

“Neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise 


th an by conviction for crime, shall ever be allowed in either 
of said Territories of Utah and New Mexico.’ 
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Which was rejected—Yaas, 23; Nays, 35. 

After various other amendments had been offered and 
voted upon—all relating to the power of the Territorial 
Legislature over Slavery—Mr. Douglas moved to strike out 
all relating to African Slavery, so that the Territorial Le- 
gislature should have the same power over that question 
as over all other rightful subjects of legislation consistent 
with the Constitution—which amendment was rejected. 
After the rejection of this amendment, the discussion was 
renewed With great ability and depth of feeling in respect 
to the powers which the Territorial Legislature should ex- 
ercise upon the subject of Slavery. Various propositions 


‘were made, and amendments offered and rejected—all re- 


lating to this one controverted point—when Mr. Norris, of 
New-Hampshire, renewed the motion of Mr. Douglas, to 
strike out the restriction on the Territorial Legislature in 
respect to African Slavery. On the 3ist of July this 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 82 to 19—restoring 
this section of the bill to the form in which it was reported 
from the Committee on Territories on the 25th of March, 
and conferring on the Territorial Legislature power over 
“all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States,” without excepting 
African Sluvery. 

Thus terminated this great struggle in the affirmance of 
the principle, as the basis of the Compromise Measures of 
1850, so far as they related to the organization of the Ter- 
ritories, that the people of the Territories should decide 
the Slavery question for themselves through the action 
of their Territorial Legislature. 

This controverted question having been definitely set- 
tled, the Senate proceeded on the same day to consider the 
other portions of the bill, and after striking out all except 
those provisions which provided for the organization of the 
Territory of Utah, ordered the bill to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and on thenext day—August 1, 1850—the 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 

On the 14th of August the bill for the organization of the 
Territory of New-Mexico was taken up, and amended so 
as to conform fully to the provisions of the Utah Act in re- 
spect to the power of the Territorial Legislature over “ all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the Consti- 
tution,’ without excepting African Slavery, and was: or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading without a divi- 
sion; and on the nextday the bill was passed—Yeas, 27 ; 
Nays, 10. 

These two bills were sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, and passed that body without any alteration in re- 
spect to the power of the Territorial Legislatures over the 
subject of Slavery, and were approved by President Fill- 
more, September 9, 1850. 

In 1852, when the two great political parties—Whig and 
Democratic—into which the country was then divided, as- 
sembled in National Convention at Baltimore for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates the esidency and 
Vice-Presidency, each Conventio opted and aflirmed 
the principles embodied in the Compromise Measures of 
185i) as rules of action by which they would be governedin 
all future cases in tlie organization of Territorial govern- 
ments and the admission of new States. 

On the 4th of January, 1854, the Committee on Territo- 
ries, of the Senate, to which had been referred a bill for 
the organization of the Territory of Nebraska, reported 
the bill back, with an amendment, in the form of a substi- 
tute for the entire bill, which, with some modifications, is 
now known on the statute book as the ‘t Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,” accompanied by a Report explaining the principles 
upon which it was proposed to organize those Territories, 
as follows: 

“The principal amendments which your Committee deem it 
their duty to commend to the favorable action of the Senate, in 
a special report, are those in which the principles established 
by the Compromise Measures of 1850, so far as they are appli- 
cable to territorial organizations, are proposed to be affirmed 
and carried into practical operation within the limits of the 
new Territory. he wisdom of those measures is attested, 
not less by their salutary and beneficial effects in allaying sec- 
tional agitation and restoring peace and harmony to an irri- 
tated and distracted people, than by the cordial and almost 
universal approbation with which they have been received and 
sanctioned by the whole country. 

“Tn the judgment of your Committee, those measures were 
intended to have a far more se pha ey and enduring 
effect than the mere adjustment of the difficulties arising out 
of the recent acquisition of Mexican territory. They were de- 
signed to establish certain great agp which would not 
only furnish adequate remedies for existing evils, but, in all 
time to come, avoid the perils of a similar agitation, by with- 
Craw ie the question of Slavery from the Halls of Congress 
and the 
those who were immediately interested in and alone responsi- 
ble for its consequences. ith a view of confor their 
action to the settled policy of the Government, sanctioned by 
the approving voice of the American people, your Committee 
have deemed it their duty to incorporate and perpetuate, in 
sie territorial bill, the principles and spirit of thoso 
measures. . 


olitical arena, and commititing it to the arbitrament of 


. 
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After presenting and reviewing certain provisions of the 
bill, the Committee conclude as follows: 


“From these rovisions it is apparent that the Compromise 
oo of 1860 aflirm and rest upon the following propo- 
ons : 


“** First.—That all questions pertaining to Slavery in the 
Territories, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, are 
to be left to the decision of the people residing therein, by 


their appropriate representatives to be chosen by them for 
that purpose. 


*** Second.—That all cases involving title to slaves and ques- 
tions of personal freedom, are referred to the adjudication of 
the local tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“* Third.—That the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States in respect to fugitives from service, is to be car- 
ried into faithful execution in all the organized Territories, the 
same as in the States. The substitute for the bill which your 
Committee have prepared, and which is commended to the 
favorable action of the Senate, proposes to carry these pro- 
parsiiions and principles into practical operation, in the precise 

nguage of the Compromise Measures of 1850.’ ”” 


By reference to that section of the ‘* Kansas-Nebraska 
Act” as it now stands on the statute book, which pre- 
scribed and defined the power of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, it will be seen that it is, “in the precise language of 
the Compromise Measures of 1850,” extending the legis- 
lative power of the Territory “to all rightful subjects of 
legislation consistent with the Constitution,” without ex- 
cepting African Slavery. 

It having been suggested, with some plausibility, during 
the discussion of the bill, that the act of Congress of 
March 6, 1520), prohibiting Slavery north of the parallel 
of 36° 50’ would deprive the people of the Territory of the 
power of regulating the Slavery question to suit themselves 
while they should remain in a Territorial condition, and be- 
fore they should have the requisite population to entitle 
them #© admission into the Union as a State, an amend- 
ment was prepared by the Chairman of the Committee, 
and incorporated into the bill to remove this obstacle to the 
free exercise of the principle of popular sovereignty in the 
Territory, while it remained in a Territorial condition, by 
repealing the said act of Congress, and declaring the 
true intent and meaning of all the friends of the bill in 
these words: 


‘That the Constitution and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect within the Territory as elsewhere within the United 
States, except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the 
admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 1820, 
which being incofsistent with the principle cf non-interven- 
tion by Congress with Slavery in the States and Territories, as 
recognized by the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
‘Compromise Measures,’ is hereby declared inoperative and 
yoid—it being the trueintent and meaning of this act not to legis- 
late Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States. 


To which was added, on motion of Mr. Badger, the fol- 
lowing: 

‘* Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or putin force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of the sixth of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, of abolishing slavery.”’ 


In this form, and with this distinct understanding of its 
“true intent and meaning,” the bill passed the two houses 
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of Congress, and became the law of the land by the ap- 
proval of the President, May 3, 1854. 

In 1856, the Democratic party, assembled in National 
Convention at Cincinnati, declared by a unanimous vote 
of the delegates from every State in the Union, that— 


“The American Democracy recognize and adopt the prin- 
ciples contained in the organic laws establishing the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the only sound 
and safe solution of the ‘Slavery question,’ upon which the 
great national idea of the people of this whole country can 
repose in its determined conservatism of the Union—non- 
interference by Congress with Slavery in State and Territory, 
or in the District of Columbia ; 

‘““That this was the basis of the Compromises of 1850, con- 
firmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in National 
Conventions—ratified by the people in the election of 1852— 
and rightly applied to the organization of the Territories in 
1854; ‘that by the uniform application of this Democratic 
principle to the organization of lerritories and to the admis- 
sion of new States, with or without domestic Slavery as they 
may elect, the equal rights of all will be preserved intact—the 
original compacts of the Constitution maintained inviolate— 
—and the perpetuity and expansion of this Union insured to 
its utmost capacity of embracing in peace and harmony any 
future American State that may be constituted or annexed 
with a Republican form of government.”’ 

In accepting the nomination of this Convention, Mr. 
Buchanan, in a letter dated June 16, 1856, said: 

‘“The agitation on the question of domestic Slavery has too 
long distracted and divided the people of this Union, and 
alienated their affections from each other. This agitation has 
assumed many forms since its commencement, but it now 
seems to be directed chiefly to the Territories ; and judging 
from its present character, I think we may safely anticipate 
that it is rapidly approaching a ‘finality.’ The recent legis- 
lation of Congress respecting domestic Slavery, derived, as it 
has been, from the original and pure fountain of legitimate 
political power, the will of the majority, promises, ere long, 
io allay the dangerous excitement. ‘This legislation is founded 
upon principles-as ancient as free government itself, and in 
accordance with them has simply declared that the people of a 
Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether Slavery shall or shall not extsi within their limits.” 

This exposition of the history of these measures shows 
conclusively that the authors of the Compromise Measures 
of 1850, and of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of |1854, as well 
as the members of the Continental Congress of 1774, and 
the founders of oursystem of government subsequent to 
the Revolution, regarded the people of the Territories and 
Colonies as political communities which were entitled to a 
free and exclusive power of legislation in their Provincial 
Legislatures, where their representation could alone be 
preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity. 
This right pertains to the people collectively as a law- 
abiding and peaceful community, and not to the isolated 
individuals who may wander upon the public domain in 
violation of law. It can only be exercised where there are 
inhabitants sufficient to constitute a government, and ca- 
pable of performing its various functions and duties—a 
fact to be ascertained and determined by Congress, 
Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants does not affect the principle, 

The principle, under our political system, is thut every 
distinct political Commemity, loyal to the Constitution 
and the Union, is entitled to ali the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of self-government in respect to their 
locat concerns and internal polity, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT AND FeL_Low-Citizens oF New-York; 
The facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly 
old and familiar; nor is there anything new in the gene- 
ral use I shall make of them. If there shall be any 
novelty, it will be in the mode of presenting the facts, 
and the inferences and observations following that 
presentation. 

In his speech, last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as 
reported in ‘“*The New York Times,” Senator Douglas 
said : 

‘‘Our fathers, when they framed the Government un- 
der which we live, understood this question just as well, 
and even better than we do now.” 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this 
discourse. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise 
and an agreed starting point for a discussion between 
Republicans and that wing of Democracy headed by 
Senator Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry: ‘* What 
was the understanding those fathers had of the question 
mentioned ?” 

What is the frame of Government under which we 
live? 

The answer must be: “ The Constitution of the United 
States.” That Constitution consists of the original, 
framed in 1787 (and under which the present Govern- 
ment first went into operation), and twelve subsequently 
framed amendments, the first ten of which were framed 
in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? 
I suppose the “thirty-nine”? who signed the original 
instrument may be fairly called our fathers who framed 
that part of the present Government. It is almost 
exactly true to say they framed it, and it is altogether 
true to say they fairly represented the opinion and sen- 
timent of the whole nation at that time. Their names, 
being familiar to nearly all, and accessible to quite all, 
need not now be repeated. 

[ take these “‘ thirty-nine,” for the present, as being 
‘our fathers who framed the Government under which 
we live.” 

What is the question which, according to the text, 
those fathers understood just as well, and even better 
than we do now? 

It is this: Does the proper division of local from 
federal authority, or anything in the Constitution, forbid 
our Federal Government to control as to Slavery in our 
Federal Territories ? 

Upon this, Dougias holds the affirmative, and Republi- 
cans the negative. This affirmative and denial form an 
issue ; and this issue—this question—is precisely what 
the text declares our fathers understood better than we. 

Let us now inquire whether the ‘‘ thirty-nine,” or any 
of them, ever acted upon this question; and if they did, 
how they acted upon it—how they expressed that bet- 
ter understanding. 

In 1784—three’ years before the Constitution—the 
United States then owning the Northwestern Territory, 
and no other—the Congress of the Confederation had 
before them the question of prohibiting Slavery in that 
Territory ; and four of the ‘‘ thirty-nine,” who afterward 
framed the Constitution were in that Congress, and 
voted on that question. Of these, Roger Sherman, 
Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for the 
prohibition—thus showing that, in their understanding, 
no line dividing local from federal authority, nor anything 
else, properly forbade the Federal Government to con- 
trol as to Slavery in Federal Territory. The other of the 
four—-James McHenry—voted against the prohibition, 
showing that, for some cause, he thought it improper to 
vote for it. 


In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the 
Convention was in session framing it, and while the 
Northwestern Territory still was the only Territory 
owned by the United States—the same question of pro- 
hibiting Slavery in the Territory again came before the 
Congress of the Confederation; and three more of the 
‘thirty-nine’ who afterward signed the Constitution, 
were in that Congress, and voted on the question. They 
were William Blount, William Few and Abraham Bald- 
win; and they all voted for the prohibition—thus show 
ing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from federal authority, nor anything else, properly. 
forbids the Federal Government to control as to Slavery 
in federal territory. This time the prohibition became 
a law, being part of what is now well known as the 
Ordinance of ’87. 

The question of federal control of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, seems not to have been directly before the 
Convention which framed the original Constitution; and 
hence it is not recorded that the “thirty-nine,” or any 
of them, while engaged on that instrument, expressed 
any opinion on that precise question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the 
Constitution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordinance 
of ’87, including the prohibition of Slavery in the North- 
western Territory. ‘he bill for this act was reported by 
one of the “thirty-nine,” Thomas Fitzsimmons, then @ 
member of the House of Representatives from Pennsyl- 
vania. It went through all its stages without a word of 
opposition, and finally passed both branches without 
yeas and nays, which is equivalent to a unanimous 
passage, In this Congress there were sixteen of the 
‘* thirty-nine’? fathers who framed the original Constitu- 
tion. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, Wm. 
8. Johnson, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Rufus 
King, William Patterson, George Clymer, Richard Bas- 
sett, George Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll, James 
Madison. 

This shows that, in their understanding, no line 
dividing local from federal authority, nor anything in 
the Constitution, properly forbade Congress to prohibit 
Slavery in the federal territory ; else both their fidelity 
to correct principle, and their oath to support the Con- 
stitution, would have constrained them to oppose the 
prohibition. 

Again, George Washington, another of the “thirty- 
nine,” was then President of the United States, and, as 
such, approved and signed the bill, thus completing its 
validity as a law, and thus showing that, in his under- 
standing, no line dividing local from federal authority, 
nor anything in the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government, to control as to Slavery in federal terri- 
tory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original 
Constitution, North Carolina ceded te the Federal 
Government the country now constituting the State of 
Tennessee ; and a few years later Georgia ceded that 
which now constitutes the States of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, In both deeds of cession it was made a condition 
by the ceding States that the Federal Government 
should not prohibit Slavery in the ceded country. 
Besides this, Slavery was then actually in the ceded 
country. Under these circumstances, Congress, on 
taking charge of these countries, did not absolutely 
prohibit Slavery within them. But they did interfere 
with it—take control of it—even there, to a certain 
extent. In 1798, Congress organized the Territory of 
Mississippi. In the act of organization they prohibited 
the bringing of Slaves into the Territory, from any place 
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s.uout the United States, by fine, and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought, This act passed both branches of 
Congress without yeas and nays. In that Congress 
were three of the “ thirty-nine” who framed the original 
Constitution. They were John Langdon, George Read 
and Abraham Baldwin, They all, probably, voted for 
it. Certainly they would have placed their opposition 
to it upon record, if, in their understanding, any line 
dividing local from federal authority, or anything in the 
Constitution, properly forbade the Federal Government 
to control as to Slavery in federal territory. 

In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisi- 
anacountry, Our former territorial acquisitions came 
from certain of our own States; but this Louisiana 
country was acquired froma foreign nation. In 1804, 
Congress gave a Territorial organization to that part of 
it which now constitutes the State of Louisiana. New 
Orleans, lying within that part, was an old and compara- 
tively large city. There were other considerable towns 
and settlements, and Slavery was extensively and 
thoroughly intermingled with the people. Oongress did 
not, in the Territorial Act, prohibit Slavery; but they 
did interfere with it—take control of it—in a more marked 
and extensive way than they did in the case of Mississippi. 
The substance of the provision therein made, in relation 
to slaves, was: 

first. That no slave should be imported into the Ter- 
ritory from foreign parts, . 

Second. That no slave should be carried into it who 
had been imported into the United States since the first 
day of May, 1798. 

Third, That no slave shall be carried into it except by 
the Owner, and for his own use asa settler; the penalty 
in all the cases being a fine upon the violator of the law, 
and freedom to the slave. 

This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In 
the Congress which passed it, there were two of the 
** thirty-nine.” They were Abraham Baldwin and Jona- 
than Dayton. As stated in the case of Mississippi, itis 
probable they both voted for it, They would not have 
allowed it to pass without recording their opposition to 
it, if, in their understanding, it violated either the line 
proper dividing local from federal authority or any pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

In 1819-20, came and passed the Missouri question. 
Many votes were taken, by yeas and nays, in both 
branches of Congress, upon the various phases of the 
general question. ‘wo of the “ thirty-nine’”—Rufus King 
and Charles Pinckney—were members of that Congress. 
Mr. King steadily voted for Slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises, while Mr. Pinckney as steadily 
voted against Slavery prohibition and against all compro- 
mises. By this Mr. King showed that, in his understand- 
ing, no line dividing local from federal authority, nor 
anything in the Constitution, was violated by Congress 
prohibiting Slavery in federal territory ; while Mr. Pinck- 
ney, by his votes, showed that in his understanding there 
was sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in 
that case. 

The gases I have mentioned are the only acts of the 
“ thirty-nine,” or of any of them, upon the direct issue, 
which I have been able to discover, 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four 
in 1784, three in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, 
two in 1804, and two in 1819-20—there would be thirty- 
one of them. But this would be counting John Langdon, 
Roger Sherman, William Few, Rufus King, and George 
Read, each twice, and Abraham Baldwin four times. The 
true number of those of the “ thirty-nine’”» whom I have 
shown to have acted upon the question, which, by the 
text they understood better than we, is twenty-three, 
leaving sixteen not shown to have acted upon it in any 
way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our “ thirty- 
nine” fathers who framed the Government under which 
we live, who have, upon their official responsibility and 
their corporal oaths, acted upon the very question which 
the text affirms they “ understood just as well, and even 
better than we do now;” and twenty-one of them—a 
clear majority of the whole “ thirty-nine ””—so acting up- 
on it as to make them guilty of gross political impropriety, 
and willful perjury, if, in their understanding, any proper 
division between local and federal authority, or anything 
in the Constitution they had made themselves, and sworn 
to support, forbade the Federal Government to control as 
to Slavery in the federal territories. ‘hus the twenty- 
one acted; and, as actions speak louder than words, 5 
actions under such responsibility speak still louder, 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional 
prohibition of Slavery in the federal erritories in the in- 
stances in which they acted upon the question. But for 
what reason they so voted isnot known. They may have 
done so because they thought a proper division of local 
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from federal authority, or some provision or principle of 
the Constitution, stood in the way; or they may, without 
any such question, have voted against the prohibition, on 
what appeared to them to be suflicient grounds of expe- 
diency. No one who has sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, can conscientiously vote for what he understands to 
be an unconstitutional measure, however expedient he 
may think it; but one may and ought to vote against « 
measure which he deems constitutional, if, at the same 
time, he deems it inexpedient. It, therefore, would be 
unsafe to set down even the two who voted against the 
prohibition, as having done so because, in their under- 
standing, any proper division of local from federal au- 
thority, or anything in the Constitution forbade the 
Federal Government to control as to Slavery in federal 
territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the “‘ thirty-nine,” so far as I 
have discovered, have left no record of their understand- 
ing upon the direct question of the control of Slavery in 
the federal territories. But there is much reason to be- 
lieve that their understanding upon that question would 
not have appeared different from that of their twenty- 
three compeers, had it been manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have 
purposely omitted whatever understanding may have 
been manifested, by any person, however distinguished, 
other than the thirty-nine fathers who framed the original 
Constitution ; and, forthe same reason, I have also omit- 
ted whatever understanding may have been manifested 
by any of the “thirty-nine” even, on any other phase of 
the general question of Slavery. If we should look into 
their acts and declarations on those other phases, as the 
foreign slave-trade, and the morality and policy of 
Slavery generally, it would appear to us that on: the di- 
rect question of federal control of Slavery in federal 
territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. 
Among that sixteen were several of the most noted anti- 
slavery men of those times—as Dr, Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Gouverneur Morris—while there was not 
one now known to have been otherwise, unlessit may be 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 

The sum of the whole is, that of our “ thirty-nine” 
fathers who framed the original Constitution, twenty- 
one—a clear majority of the whole—certainly understood 
that no proper division of local from federal authority 
nor any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government to control Slavery in the federal territories, 
while all the rest probably had the same understanding. 
Such, unquestionably, was the understanding of our 
fathers who framed the original Constitution; and the 
text affirms that they understood the question better 
than we. 

But, so far, I have been considering the understanding 
of the question manifested by the framers of the original 
Constitution. In and by the original instrument, a mode 
was provided for amending it; and, as I have already 
stated, the present frame of Government under which 
we live consists of that original, and twelve amendatory 
articles framed and adopted since. Those who now insist 
that federal control of Slavery in federal territories vio- 
lates the Constitution, point us to the provisions which 
they suppose it thus violates; and, as I understand, they 
all fix upon provisions in these amendatory articles, and 
not in the original instrument. The Supreme Court, in 
the Dred Scott case, plant themselves upon the fifth 
amendment, which provides that ‘‘ no person shall be de 
prived of property without due process of law;’’ while 
Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant them- 
selves upon the tenth amendment, providing that ** the 
powers not granted by the Constitution, are reserved to 
the States respectively, and to the people.” 

Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed 
bz the first Congress which sat under the Constitution— 
the identical Congress which passed the act already men- 
tioned, enforcing the prohibition of Slavery in the north- 
western Territory. Not only was it the same Congress, 
but they were the identical, same individual men, who, 
at the same session, and at the same time within the ses- 
sion, had under consideration, and in progress toward 
maturity, these Constitutional amendments, and this act 
prohibiting Slavery in all the Territory the nation then 
owned. The Constitutional amendments were introduced 
before, and passed after the act enforcing the Ordinance, 
of 87; so that during the whole pendency of the act to 
enforce the ordinance, the Constitutional amendments 
were also pending. : 

Yhat Congress, consisting in all of seventy-six mem- 
bers, including sixteen of the framers of the original Con- 
stitution, as before stated, were preéminently our fathers 


‘who framed that part of the Government under which we 


live, which.is now claimed as forbidding the Federal 
Government te control Slavery in the Federal Territories. 
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It is not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
airm that the two things which that Congress deliber- 
ately framed, and carried to maturity at the same time, 
are absolutely inconsistent with each other? And does 
not such affirmation become impudently absurd when 
coup'ed with the other affirmation, from the same mouth, 
that those who did the two things alleged to be inconsis- 
tent understood whether they really were inconsistent 
better than we—better than he who aflirms that they are 
inconsistent ? 

lt is surely safe to assume that the “ thirty-nine ” 
framers of the original Constitution, and the seventy-six 
iiembers of the Congress which framed the amendinents 
thereto, taken together, do certainly include those who 
inay be fairly called ‘* our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live.” And so assuming, I 
defy any man to show that any one of them ever, in his 
whole life, declared that, in his understanding, any 
proper division of local from federal authority, or any 
part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Govern- 
inent tocontrol as to Slavery in the federal territories. 
I go a step further, I defy any one to show that any 
living man in the whole world ever did, prior to the be- 
ginning of the present century (and I might almost say 
prior to the beginning of the last half of the present cen- 
tury) declare that, in his understanding, any proper 
division of local from federal authority, or any part of 
the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to 
control as to Slavery in the federal territories. To those 
who now so declare, I give, not only “ our fathers who 
framed the Government under which we live,” but with 
them ail other living men within the century in which it 
was framed, among whom tosearch, and they shall not be 
able to find the evidence of a single man agreeing with 
them, 

Now, and here, let me guard a little against being mis- 
anderstood, Ido not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so, would be 
to discard all the lights of current experience—to reject 
all progress—all improvement, What I do say is, that if 
we would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers 
in any case, we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, 
and argument so clear, that even their great authority, 
fairly considered and weighed, cannot stand; and most 
surely not in a case whereof we ourselves declare they 
understood the question better than we, 

If any man, at this day, sincerely believes that a 
proper division of local from federal authority, or any 
part of the Constitution, forbids the Federal Government 
to control as to Slavery in the federal territories, he is 
right to say so, and to enforce his position by all truthful 
evidence and fair argument which he can, But he has no 
right to mislead others, who have less access to history 
and less leisure to study it, into the false belief that * our 
fathers, who framed the Government under which we 
live,” were of the same opinion—tbus substituting false- 
hood and deception for truthful evidence and fair argu- 
ment. If any man at this day sincerely believes “our 
fathers, who framed the Government under which we 
live,” used and applied principles, in other cases, which 
ought to have led them to understand that a proper 
division of local from federal authority or some part of the 
Constitution, forbids the federal government to control 
as to Slavery in the Federal Territories, he is right to say 
so. But he should, at the same time, brave the responsi- 
bility of declaring that, in his opinion, he understands 
their principles better than they did themselves ; and 
especially should he not shirk that responsibility by as- 
serting that they ‘*understood the question just as well, 
and even better, than we do now.” 

But euough, Let all who believe that “ our fathers, 
who framed the Government under which we live, under- 
stood the question just as well, and even better, than we 
do now,’ speak as they spoke, and act as they acted upon 
it. This is all Republicans ask—all Republicans desire— 
in relation to Slavery. As those fathers marked it, so let 
it be again marked, as an evil not to be extended, but to be 
tolerated and protected only because of and so far as its 
actual presence among us makes that toleration and pro- 
tection a necessity, Let all the guaranties those fathers 
gaye it, be not grudgingly, but fully and fairly, main- 
tained. For this Republicans contend, and with this, so 
far as I know or believe, they will be content, 

And now, if they would listen, as I suppose they will 
sig I would address a few words to the southern peo- 
ple. 

I would say to them: You consider yourselves a reason- 
able anda just people; and I consider that in the general 
qualities of reason and justice you are not inferior to any 
other people. Still, when you speak of us Republicans, 
you do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, 
as no better than outlaws, You will grant a hearing to 
pirates or murderers, but nothing like it to “‘ Black Bepub- 
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licans.”” In all your contentions with one another, each 
of you deems an unconditional condemnatioa of * Black 
Republicanism” as the first thing to be attended to, In- 
deed such condemnation of us seems to be an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite—license, so to speak, among you to Le ad- 
mitted or permitted to speak at all. 

Now, can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and to 
consider whether this is quite just to us, or even to your- 
selves? 

Bring forward your charges and specifications, and then 
be patient long enough to hear us deny or justify, 

You say we are sectional, We deny it. That makes an 
issue: and the burden of proof is upon you. You pro- 
duce your proof; and what is it? Why, that our party 
has no existence in your section—gets no votes in your 
section, ‘The fact is substantially true ; but does it prove 
the issue? If it does, then in case we should, without 
change of principle, begin to get votes in your section, we 
should thereby cease to be sectional. You cannot escape 
this conclusion; and yet, are you willing to abide by it? 
If you are, you will probably soon find that we have 


ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes in your sec- 
tion this very year. You will then begin to discover, as 
the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the 
issue, The fact that we get no votes in your section is a 
fact of your making, and not of ours. And if there be 
fault in that fact, that fault is primarily yours, and re- 
mains so until you show that we repel you by some wrong 
principle or practice, If we do repel you by any wrong 
principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this brings you 
to where you ought to have started—to a discussion of the 
right or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in 
practice, would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, 
or for any other object, then our principle, and we with it, 
are sectional, and are justly opposed and denounced as 
such. Meet us, then, on the question of whether our prin- 
ciple, put in practice, would wrong your section; and so 
meet it as if it were possible that something may be said 
on our side, Do you accept the challenge? No? Then 
you really believe that the principle which our fathers who 
framed the Government under which we live thought so 
clearly right as to adopt it, and indorse it again and 
again, upon their official oaths, is, in fact, so clearly 
wrong as to demand your condemnation without a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his 
Farewell Address, Less than eight years before Wash- 
ington gave that warning he had, as President of the 
United States, approved and signed an act of Congress en- 
forcing the prohibition of Slavery in the northwestern Terri- 
tory, which act embodied the policy of the Government 
upon that subject, up to and at the very moment he 
penned that warning; and about one year after he penned 
it he wrote Lafayette, that he considered that prohibition 
a wise measure, expressing in the same connection his 
hope that we should sometime haye a confederacy of free 
States, 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has 
since arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a 
weapon in your hands against us, or, in our hands, against 
you? Could Washington himself speak, would he cast the 
blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, 
or upon you, who repudiate it? We respect that warning 
of Washington, and we commend it to you, together with 
his example pointing to the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative—eminently conserva- 
tive—while we are revolutionary, destructive, or some- 
thing of the sort. What is conservatism? Is it not ad- 
herence to the old and tried, against the new and untried ? 
We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the 
point in controversy which was adopted by our fathers 
who framed the Government under which we live; while 
you, with one accord, reject, and scout, and spit upon that 
old policy, and insist upon substituting something new. 
True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that sub- 
stitute shall be. You have considerable variety of new 
propositions and plans, but you are unanimous in rejecting 
and denouncing the old policy of the fathers. Some of 
you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade ; some for a con- 
gressional slave-code for the Territories; some for Con- 
gress forbidding the Territories to prohibit Slavery within 
their limits; some for maintaining Slavery in the Territe- 
ries through the judiciary ; some for the “ gur-reat pur-rin- 
ciple” that “if one man would enslave another, no third 
person should object,” fantastically called ‘* Popular So- 
vereignty ;” but never aman among you in favor of fede- 
ral prohibition of Slavery in Federal Territories, according 
to the practice of our fathers who framed the Government 
under which we live. Not one of all your various plans 
|can show a precedent or an advocate in the century with- 
in which our Government originated. Consider, then, 

whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves, and 
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your charge of destructiveness against us, are. based on | ago, ‘‘it is still in our power to direct the process of eman- 


the most clear and stable foundations, 

Again, you say we'have made the Slavery question 
more prominent than it formerly was. We deny it. 
admit that itis more prominent, but we deny that we 
made itso, It was not we, but you, who discarded the 
old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist, 
your innovation; and thence comes the greater promi- 
nence of the question. Would you have that question re- 
duced to its former proportions? Go back to that old 
policy, What has been will be again, under the same 
conditions. If you would have the peace of the old 
times, re-adopt the precepts and policy of the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your 
slaves. We deny it; and what is your proof? Huarper’s 
Ferry! John Brown! John Brown was no Republican; 
and you have failed to implicate a single Republican in 
his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If any member of our 
party is guilty in that matter, you know it, or you do not 
know it. If you do know it, you are inexcusable to not 
designate the man, and prove the fact. Ifyou do not 
know it, you are inexcusable to assert it, and especially 
to persist in the assertion after you have tried and failed 
to make the proof. You need not be told that persisting 
in a charge which one does not know to be true, is sim- 
piy a malicious slander, 

Some of you ‘admit that no Republican designedly 
aided or encouraged the Harper’s Ferry affair; but. still 
insist that our doctrines and declarations necessarily 
lead to such results. We do not believe it, We know 
we hold to no doctrine, and make no declarations, which 
were not held to and made by our fathers who framed 
the Government under which we live. You never dealt 
fairly by us in relation to this affair. When it occurred, 
some important State elections were near at hand, and 
you were in evident glee with the belief that, by charg- 
ing the blame upon us, you could get an advantage of us 
in those elections. The eléctions came, and your ex- 
pectations were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican 
man knew that, as to himself at least, your charge was a 
slander, and he was not much inclined by it to cast his 
vote .n your favor. Republican doctrines and declara- 
tions are accompanied with a continual protest against 
any interference whatever with your slayes, or with you 
about your slaves. Surely, this does not encourage them 
to revolt. True, we do, in common with our fathers, who 
framed the Government under which we live, declare 
our belief that Slavery isagvrong; but the slaves do not 
hear us declare even this, For anything we say or do, 
the slaves would scarcely know there is a Republican 
party. I believe they would not, in fact, generally know 
it but for your misrepresentations of us, in their heaving. 
In your political contests among yourselves, each fac- 
tion charges the other with sympathy with Black Re- 
publicanism; and then, to give point to the charge, 
defines Black Republicanism to simply be insurrection, 
blood and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than 
they were before the Republican party was organized. 
What induced the Southampton insurrection, twenty- 
eight years ago, in which, at least, three times as many 
lives were lost as at Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely 
stretch your very elastic fancy to the conclusion that 
Southampton was got up by Black Republicanism, In 
the present state of things in the United States, I do not 
think a general, or even a very extensive slave insurrec- 
tion, is possible. The indispensable concert of action 
cannot be attained. The slaves have no means of rapid 
communication; nor can incendiary free men, black or 
white, supply it. The explosive materials are every- 
where in parcels ; but there neither are, nor can be sup- 
plied, the indispensable connecting trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses; and a part of it, 
atleast, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be 
devised and communicated to twenty individuals before 
some one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or 
mistress, would divulge it. This is the rule; and the 
slave-revolution in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a 
case occurring under peculiar circumstances. The gun- 
powder plot of British history, though not connected with 
slaves, was more in point. In that case, only about twenty 
were adimitted to the secret; and yet one of them, in his 
anxiety to save a friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, 
and, by consequence, averted the calamity. Occasional 
poisonings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy assassi- 
nations in the field, and local revolts extending to a score 
or so, will continue to occur as the natural results of Sla- 
very ; but no general insurrection of slaves, as I think, can 
happen in this country for a long time. Whoever much 
fears, or much hopes, for such an event, will be alike dis- 
appointed. : 

Ir the language of Mr, Jefferson, uttered many years 
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cipation, and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow 
degrees, as that the evil will wear off insensibly ; and their 
places be, part passu, filled up by free white laborers, 
If, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human na- 
ture must shudder at the prospect held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the 
power of emancipation is in the Federal Governinent. He 
spoke of Virginia; and, as to the power of emancipation, 
I speak of the slaveholding States only. 

The Federal Government, however, as we insist, has the 
power of restraining the extension of the institution—the 
power to insure that a slave insurrection shall never occur 
on any American soil which is now free from Slavery. 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar, It was not aslave in- 
surrection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a 
revolt among slaves, in which the slaves refused to partici- 
pate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all 
their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. 
That affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with many at- 
tempts related in history, at the assassination of Kings and 
Emperors. An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a 
people till he fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to 
liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in 
little else than in his own execution, Orsini’s attempt on 
Louis Napoleon, and John Brown’s attempt at Harper’s 
Ferry, were, in their philosophy, precisely the same. The 
eagerness to cast blame on old England in the one case, 
and on New England in the other, does not disprove the 
sameness of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the 
use of John Brown, Helper’s book, and the like, break up 
the Republican organization? Human action can be mod- 
ified to some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. 
There is a judgment and a feeling against Slavery in this 
nation, which cast at least a million and a half of votes. 
You cannot destroy that judgment and feeling—that sen- 
timent—by breaking up the political organization which 
rallies around it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse 
an army which has been formed into order in the face of 
your heaviest fire, but if you could, how much would you 
gain by forcing the sentiment which created it out of the 
peaceful channel of the ballot box, into some other chan- 
nel? What would that other channel probably be? Would 
the number of John Browns be lessened or enlarged by the 
operation ? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be 
palliated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the 
mere force of numbers, to deprive you of some right, 
plainly written down in the Constitution, But we are pro- 
posing no such thing. 

When you make these declarations, you have a specific 
and well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional 
right of yours, to take slaves into the federal territories, 
and to hold them there as property. But no such right is 
specifically written in the Constitution. That instrument 
is literally silent about any such right. We, on the con- 
trary, deny that such a right has any existence in the Con- 
stitution, even by implication. ‘ 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will 
destroy the Government, unless you be allowed to con- 
st ue and enforce the Constitution as you please, on all 
points in dispute between you and us, You will rule or 
ruin in all events, 

This, plainly stated, is your language to us. Perhaps 
you will say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed 
Constitutional queston in your favor. Not quite so. 
Bat waiving the lawye.’s distinction between dictwm and 
dec’sion, the Courts have decided the question for you 
in a sort of way. The Courts have substantially said, it 
is your Constitutioval right to take slaves into the 
federal territories, and to hold them there as pope ty. 

When I say the decis on was made in a sort of way, T 
mean it was made in a d vided Court by a bare majority 
of the Judges, and they not quite agreeing with one 
another in the reasons fo making it; that it is so made 
as that its avowed supporters disagree with one another 
about its mean ng, and that it was mainly based upon a 
mist ken statement of fact—the statement in the op nion 
that “the right of property in a slave is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in the Constitution,” 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the 
right of p operty in a slave is not distinctly and expressly 
affirmed init, Bear in mind the Judges do not pledge 
thei judicial opinio) that such is right is impliedly af- 
firmed in the Const.tution ; but they pledge the r ve acity 
that it is distinctly and expressly affirmed the e--‘‘ dis- 
tinctly,” that is, not mingled with anything else—“ ex- 
pressly,”’ that is, in wo ds meaning just that, without the 
aid of any inference, and susceptible of no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opiniom that 
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such right is affirmed in the instrument by implication, 
it would be open to others to show that neither the word 
“ slave” nor “Slavery” is to be found in the Constitu- 
tion, nor the word ‘‘ property” even, in any connection 
with the language alluding to the things slave, or Slavery, 
and that wherever in that instrument the slave is alluded 
to, he is called a “ person ;’? and wherever his master’s 
legal right in relation to him is alluded to, it is spoken of 
as ‘‘service or labor due,” as a “debt” payable in 
service or labor. Also, it would be open to show, by 
contemporaneous history, that this mode of alluding to 
slaves and Slavery, instead of speaking of them, was em- 
ployed on purpose to exclude from the Constitution the 
idea that there could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the Judges shall be 
brought to their notice, it is not reasonable to expect 
that they will withdraw the mistaken statement, and 
reconsider the conclusion based upon it ? 

And then it is to be remembered that ‘‘ our fathers, who 
framed the Government under which we live’—the men 
who made the Constitution—decided this same Constitu- 
tional question in our favor, long ago—decided it without 
a division among themselves, when making the decision ; 
without division among themselves about the meaning 
of it after it was made, and so far as any evidence is 
left, without basing it upon any mistaken statement of 
facts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you. really feel 
yourselves justified to break up this Government, un- 
less such a court decision as yours is shall be at once 
submitted to as a conclusive and final rule of political 
action? 

But you will not abide the election of a Republican 
President, In that supposed event, you say, you will 
destroy the Union ; and then, you say, the great crime of 
having destroyed it will be upon us ? 

That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, 
and mutters through his teeth, ‘stand and deliver, or I 
shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer !” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me—my 
money—was my own; and I had a clear right to keep 
it; but it was no more my own than my vote is my own; 
and the threat of death to me to extort my money, and 
the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my 
vote, can scarcely be distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly 
desirable that all parts of this great Confederacy shall 
be at peace, and in harmony, one with another. Let us 
Republicans do our part to have it so. Even though 
much provoked, let us do nothing through passion and 
ill temper. Even though the southern people will not so 
much as listen to us, let us calmly consider their 
demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of 
our duty, we possibly can. Judging by all they say and 
do, and by the subject and nature of their controversy 
with us, let us determine, if we can, what will satisfy them? 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be uncondition- 
ally surrendered to them? We know they will not. In 
all their present complaints against us, the Territories are 
scarcely mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the 
rage now. Will it satisfy them if, in the future, we have 
nothing to do with invasions and insurrections? We 
know it will not, Weso know because we know we never 
had anything to do with invasions and insurrections ; 
and yet this total abstaining does not exempt us from the 
charge and the denunciation, 

The question recurs, what will satisfy them? Simply 
this: We must not onlylet them alone, but we must, 
somehow, convince them that we do let them alone. This, 
we know by experience, is no easy task. We have been 
so trying to convince them, from the very beginning of 
our organization, but with no success, In all our plat- 
forms and speeches we have constantly protested our pur- 
pose to let them alone; but this has had no tendency to 
convince them. Alike unavailing to convince them is 
the fact that they have never detected a man of usin 
any attempt to disturb them. 
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These natural, and apparently adequate means alt faii- 
ing, what will convince them? ‘This, and this only: 
cease to call Slavery wrong, and join them in calling it 
right. And this must be doue thoroughly—done in acts 
as well as in words. Silence will not be tolerated—we 
must place ourselves avowedly with them. Douglas’s 
new sedition law must be enacted and enforced, suppress- 
ing all declarations that Slavery is wrong, whether made 
in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in private. We must 
arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy 
pleasure. We must pull down our Free State constitutions, 
The whole atmosphere must be disinfected from all taint 
of opposition to Slavery, before they will cease to believe 
that all their troubles proceed from us, 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely 
in this way. Most of-them would probably say to us, 
‘ Let us alone, do nothing to us, and say'what you please 
about Slavery.’”? But we do let them alone—have never 
disturbed them—so that, after all, it is what we say, 
which dissatisfies them. They will continue to accuse us 
of doing, until we cease saying. 

I am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, 
demanded the overthrow of our Free State Constitutions, 
Yet those constitutions declare the wrong of Slavery, 
with more solemn emphasis, than do all other sayings 
against it; and when all ticse other sayings shall have 
been silenced, the overthrow of these constitutions will 
be demanded, and nothing be left to resist the demand. 
It is nothing to the contrary, that they do not demand the 
whole of this just now. Demanding what they do, and 
for the reason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowhere 
short of this consummation, Holding, as they do, that 
Slavery is morally right, and socially elevating, they can- 
not cease to demand a. full national recognition of it, as 
a legal right, and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this, on any ground 
save our conviction that Slavery is wrong. If Slavery is 
right, all words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it, 
are themselves wrong, and should be silenced, and swept 
away. Ifit is right, we cannot justly object to its nation- 
ality—its universality ; if it is wrong, they cannot justly 
insist upon its extension—its enlargement. All they ask, 
we could readily grant, if we thought Slavery right; all 
we ask, they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right, and our thinking it 
wrong, is the precise fact upon which depends the whole 
controversy. Thinkingit right, as they do, they are not 
to blame for desiring its full recognition, as being right; 
but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them? 
Can we cast our votes with their view, and against our 
own? In view of our moral, social, and political respon- 
sibilities, can we do this? 

Wrong as we think Slavery is, we can yet afford to let 
it alone where it is, because that much is due to the 
necessity arising from its actual presence in the nation ; 
but can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it to 
spread into the National Territories, and to overrun us 
here in these Free States ? 

If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by 
our duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted hy 
none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are 
so industriously plied and belabored—contrivances such 
as groping for some middle ground between the right and 
the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man—such as a policy 
of ‘don’t care” on a question about which all true men 
do care—such as Union appeals beseeching true Union 
men to yield to Disunionists, reversing the divine rule, 
and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous to repent- 
ance—such as invocations to Washington, imploring men 
to unsay what Washington said, and undo what Washing- 
ton did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces 
of destruction to the Government, nor of dungeons to 
ourselves. Let us have ‘aith that right makes might, and 
in that faith, let us, te ‘he end, dare to do our duty, as 
we understand it. 


DRED SCOTT—MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 
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MR. BRECKINRIDGE ON NATIONAL POLITICS. 


SPEECH AT FRANKFORT, KY. 


Tre Hon. Joun C. BreckinripGe delivered 
the following speech on the general political 
topics of the day before the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky at Frankfort in Dec. 1859. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge had been recently elected to the United 
States Senate, by the Kentucky Legislature ; 
and after returning his thanks for the distin- 
guished honor, and promising to serve the State 
to the best of his ability, he continued as 
follows : 


The election took place on Monday. The day before 
I received a letter signed by a number of gentlemen in 
the Legislature, asking my opinion in reference to the 
Drep Scort decision, in reference to Territorial Sover- 
eignty, and the power of Congress to protect the property 
of citizens within the Territories. I received that letter 
with profound respect, and only regret it did not come 
to my hands in time, that I might answer it before the 
election. But yet lam-.glad that I could not answer it 
before that day, for your choice is a sort of indorsement 
of my soundness upon those questions. I confess I was 
somewhat gratified that the election took place before 
I had those questions to answer. It was utterly impossi- 
ble for me to have returned an answer before the time 
fixed by your law for the election, but, I never intended 
to fail in this answer. I never should have failed. Had 
it been one who signed it, instead of twenty, the result 
would have been precisely the same, 

Besides this, it would have been of but little conse- 
quence, be the answer before or after. I belong to that 
school of politics that believes in instruction, and when- 
ever lam not ready to receive the instructions of the 
State, I stand ready to give back the trust confided in 
my hands, 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 


Gentlemen, I bow to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon every question within its 
proper jurisdiction, whether it corresponds with my pri- 
vate opinion or not; only, I bow a trifle lower when it 
happens to do so, as the decision in the Dred Scott case 
does. J approve it in all its parts as a sound exposition 
of the law and constitutional rights of the States, and 
citizens that inhabit them. (Applause.) It may not be 
improper for me here to add that so great an interest did 
1 take in that decision, and in its principles being sus- 
tained and understood in the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, that I took the trouble, at my own cost, to print 
or have printed a large edition of that decision to scat- 
ter it over the State, and unless the mails have miscar- 
ried, there is scarcely a member elected to the Legisla- 
ture who has not received a copy with my frank. 

To approve the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case would seem to settle the whole question 
of Territorial Sovereignty, as I think will presently ap- 
pear; but, in order that no one may misunderstand 
my views on that question,.I will, with your leave, de- 
tain you with a brief review of what was done as to the 
Slavery question up to the time of that decision, refer- 
ring also to the duties imposed by it. 


THE MISSOURI LINE, 


I was in the Congress of tlie United States when that 
Missouri line was repealed. I never would have voted for 
any bill organizing the Territory of Kansas as long as that 
odious stigma upon our institutions remained upon the 
statute-book. 1 voted cheerfully for its repeal, and in do- 
ing that I cast no reflection upon the wise patriots who 
acquiesced in it at the time it was established. It was re- 


pealed, and we passed the act known as the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, The Abolition, or gwast Abolition party of 
the United States were constantly contending that it was 
the right of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the common 
Territories of the Union, The Democratic party, aided by 
most of the gentlemen from the South, took the opposite 
view of the case. Our object was, if possible, to withdraw 
that question from the Halls of Congress, and place it 
where it could no longer risk the public welfare and the 
public interest. In the Congress of the United States it 
had been agitated ali the time, to the disadvantage of the 
South; accordingly (I have not a copy of the bill before 
me now, but I remember its leading provisions), a bill was 
passed, repealing the Missouri line, and leaving those Ter- 
ritories upon the contract and the assertion that the bill 
made, Did we intend by it to legislate Slavery into Kan- 
sas and Nebraska? We denied that, and denied it upon 
the face of the billitself. The settlement thus made, af- 
terward received the approval of the people of the whole 
country, The bill said within itself, not that we intend to 
legislate Slavery into the Territories, but to leave the peo- 
ple free to form their own domestic institutions, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. That was 
as much as we could agree upon. There was a point upon 
which we could not agree. A considerable portion of the 
Northern Democracy held that Slavery was in derogation 
of common right, and could only exist by force of positive 
law. They contended that the Constitution did not furnish 
that law, and that the slaveholder could not go into the 
Territories with his’slaves with the Constitution to author- 
ize him in holding his slaves as property, or to protect him, 
The South, generally, without distinction of party, held the 
opposite view. They held that the citizens of all the 
States may go with whatever was recognized by the Con- 
stitution as property, and enjoy it. That did not seem to 
be denied to any article of pruperty except slaves. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill contained the provision, that any ques- 
tion in reference to Slavery should be referred to the court 
of the United States, and the understanding was, that what- 
ever the judicial decision should be, it would be binding 
upon all parties, not only by virtue of the agreement, but 
under the obligation of the citizens to respect the author- 
ity of the legally constituted courts of the country. 


WHAT HE SAID IN 1856. 

It was under these circumstances, while the Territory of 
Kansas was in a state of commotion, and when that ques- 
tion had not been determined by the courts, that the can- 
vass of 1856 came on. It became my duty, by the re- 
quest of my friends, to visit the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, In all those States I made 
speeches. In all those States I uttered the same opinions 
and declared the same principles that Ihave ever done in 
the commonwealth of Kentucky, and am ready to do again, 
None other ! 

It has been charged that the Democratic party of the 
country, and particularly of the South, desired to employ 
the Federal Government for the purpose of propagating 
Slavery and slave legislation in the Territories. I denied 
that the Democratic party desired to use the Federal Goy- 
ernment for the propagation of Slavery, and I never con- 
ceded what we believed to be our constitutional right to its 
protection, and what the decision of the Supreme Court 
has allowed to be our right, Isaid—yes! I didsay that the 
Democratic party of this country, in its federal aspect, 
was neither a Pro-Slavery nor an Anti-Slavery party, but 
a constitutional party, and I repeat it here to-night. (Ap- 
plause.) I do not believe itis. I do not believe that the 
Federal Government was organized for either purpose, but 
to protect the rights adjudicated by the courts, All 
these belong to the States themselves, 

These were the declarations that I made. of which some- 
thing has been heard in all the States. 1 made the 
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declarations that Iam willing to make before my own 
constituents; I made the declarations that I am willing 
to stand here and repeat. (Applause) We had confi- 
dence in our own view of our own rights. 
friends had their views. It was a paradoxical question, 
and we gave it to the Courts. 

Well, the Courts did decide the very question, which 
had been submitted to them, not upon a case from Kan- 
sas, but in another case. Without going into the argu- 
ment, for time does. not permit of that, let me give you 
the conclusion. In the opinion of the Court in the case 
of Dred Scott, it is said: 

‘Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the Court 
that the act of Congress which prohibits a citizen from holding 
and owning property of this kind in the Territory of the 
United States, north of the line herein mentioned. is not 
warranted by the Constitution, and is therefore void ; axd that 
neither Dred Scott himself nor any of his family were made 
free by being carried into this Territory, even if they had 
been carried there by the owner, with the intention of becom- 
{ng a permanent resident.” 


Again: 


‘“‘ The powers over person and property of which we speak, 
are not only not granted to Congress, but are in express terms 
denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. And this 
prohibition is not confined to the States, but the words are 
general, and extend to the whole territory over which the 
Constitution gives it power to legislate, including those por- 
tions of it remaining under Territorial government, as well as 
that covered by States. It is a total absence of power every- 
where within the dominion of the United States, and places 
the citizen of a Territory, so far as those rights are concerned, 
on the same footing with citizens of the States, and guards 
them as firmly and plainly against any inroads which the 
General Government might attempt, under the plea of implied 
or incidental power. And if Congress itself cannot do this— 
if it is beyond the powers conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment—it will be admitted, we presume, that it could not 
authorize a Territorial government to exercise them. It 
could confer no power on any local government, established 
by its authority, to violate the provisions of the Constitution.”’ 


Thus the highest court in the United States settled the 
very question referred to it as the disputed point, not leg- 
islative in its character, on which Congress could not 
agree when the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed. The view 
that wein the Sonthern States took of it was sustained, 
that in the Territories, the common property of the 
Union, pending their Territorial condition, Congress 
itself nor the Territorial Government had the power to 
confiscate any description of property recognized in the 
States of the Union. The Court drew no distinction be- 
tween slaves and other property. It is true some foreign 
philanthropists and some foreign writers do undertake to 

- draw this distinction, but these distinctions have nothing 
to do with our system of Government. Our Government 
rests not upon the speculations of philanthropic writers, 
but upon the plain understanding of a written constitution 
which determines it, and upon that alone. It is the 
result of positive law; therefore we are not to look to 
the analogy of the supposed law of nations, but to regard 
the Constitution itself, which is the written expression of 
the respective powers of the Government and the rights 
of the States, 


UNFRIENDLY LEGISLATION, 


Well, that being the case, and ithaving been authorita- 
tively determined by the very tribunal to which it was re- 
ferred that Congress had no power to exclude slave 
property from the Territory, and judiciously determined 
that the Territorial Legislatures, authorities created by 
Congress, had not the power to exclude or confiscate 
slave property, I confess that [ had not anticipated that 
the doctrines of unfriendly legislation would be set up. 
Hence, I need not say to you that I do not believe in the 
doctrine of unfriendly legislation ; that I do not believe in 
the authority of Territorial Legislatures to do by indirec- 
tion what they cannot do directly I repose upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the Uniied States, as to 
the point that neither Congress nor the Territorial Legis- 
lature has the right to obstruct or confiscate the property 
of any citizen, slaves included, pending the territorial 
condition. (Applause.) 

I do not see any escape from that decision, if you 
admit that the question was a judicial one; if you admit 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and if you stand by 
the decision of the highest Court of the country. 

The Supreme Court seems to have recognized it as the 
duty—as the duty of the Courts of this Union in their pro- 
per sphere to execute this constitutional right, thus 
adjudicated by the Supreme Court, in the following lan- 
guage. In speaking of the acquisition of territory, they 
pronounce it a political question for Congress to deter- 


mine what territory they acquire and how many. Now 


mark the words of the Court: 


Our northern | 


cisions, Iwould have nothing more done, 
other public men in the country, believe they are able 


question before Congress. 
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** And whatever the political department of the Government 
shall recognize as within the limits of the United States, the 
Judicial Department is also bound to recognize, and to ad- 
minister in it the laws of the United States, so far as they apply, 
and to maintain in the territory the authority and rights of the 
Government, and also the political right and rights of property 
of individual citizens as secured by the Constitution. All we 
mean to say on this point is, that as there is no express regu- 


lation in the Constitution defiaing the power which the General 
Government may exercise over the person or property of a 
citizen in a territory thus acquired, the Court must necessarily 
look to the provisions and principles of the Constitution and its 
distribution of powers, for the rules and principles by which 
its decision must be governed.”’ 


So that in regard to slave property, as in regard to any 


other property recognized and guarded by the Constitu- 
tion, it is the duty, according to the Supreme Court, of all 
the Courts of the country to protect and guard it by their 
decision, whenever the question is brought before them. 


To which I will only add this, that the judicial decisions 


in our fayor must be maintained—these judicial decisions 
in our favor must be sustained. (Applause.) 


SLAVE CODE. 


If present remedies are adequate to sustain these de- 
I, with many 


If they are not—if they cannot be enforced for want of 
the proper legislation to enforce them, sufficient legisla- 
tion must be passed, or our Government is a failure. 


(Applause.) Gentlemen, I see no escape from that con- 
clusion. . 


At the same time, fellow-citizens, I make no hesitatica 


in saying to you that] trust the time will never comne— 
I trust the Ume will never come when it may be deemed 
necessary for the Congress of the United States in any 
form to interfere with this question in the Territories, 
far it has been only productive of evil to us, and it would 


So 
portend only evilin the future. At present there is no 
No Southern Representative 
or Senator proposes legislation on that point—no com- 
plaint comes from any territory—there is no evidence 
that the existing laws and decisions of the Courts are not 
adequate to protect every description of property recog- 
nized by the several States. None whatever. Therefore, 
in my opinion, and I submit it humbly and with defe- 
rence, our true policy is not to anticipate trouble, but to 
let the matter rest upon the Executive, upon the existing 
laws, and upon the decisions of the Courts, (Applause.) 
I will add this: we must never give up the principle, we 
must never give up the question that has been judiciously 
decided, that this constitutional right exists. We must 
stand by that decision. We must hold to our constitu- 
tional rights, but I would never prematurely raise the 
question to distract the country, when there is no voice 
calling for it, North, East, South or West, (Appiause.) 
I say we must hold to the principle—we must stand byit. 
We stand in a good positiou. We have the Executive, 
we have the laws, we have the decisions of the Courts, and 
that is a great advance from where we stood ten years 
ago, 

Iam glad—although we did not succeed as we desired 
in Kansas—I am glad that the territorial question is 
nearly fought out. It is nearly fought out. I know of 
no existing Territory where this question can arise. As 
to the territory south of the line, where slave labor is 
really profitable, Il have not a doubt but that the climate 
and interest, and the proximity of slaveholders, and the 
Constitution and laws, and the decision of the Court, 
will sustain and protect us therein the full enjoyment of 
our rights, and in making Southern territory out of 
Southern soil. While I would not give up the principle, 
I never have belheved, and I do not believe now, in the 
possibility of Slavery planting itself in a territory against 
the determined opposition of the inhabitants, any more 
than I believe the institution of Slavery could continue in 
existence in Kentucky for three years against the desire 
of the voters of the Commonwealth, even with the con- 
stitutional restictions that are here thrown around it, 

Still, 1 would save the question and the principle, and 
never let go the constitutional right, because our protec- 
tion in the Union consists ina strict adherence to the 
provisions of the Constitution, When we allow aninfrac- 
tion of the Constitution on any one point, we lose our 
claim to the observance of the whole, We should insist 
to the last that the Constitution of the country shall be 
sustained in every particulary (A voice—* Good.”) 


THE PERIL OF THE COUNTRY. 


Fellow-citizens, if you will allow me, I will offer you 
some observations upon another aspect of public affairs. 
We have been talking of things that concern us no mora 
than they concern others, but we have questions to deter. 
mine that come nearer home—questions that come to our 
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firesides. According to my humble judgment, the con- 
dition of our country was never so perilous as itis at 
this hour; and if things go drifting on as they have of 
late, we shall have to determine questions of far nearer 
vitality than the territorial question, 

I hope I do not speak in the spirit of an alarmist or a 
demagogue, but since I have been acquainted with public 
affairs (and men older and wiser than myself say the 
same thing) there never was a time when the interests of 
this Union were in so much peril, and when the feelings of 
our people were so much alienated as at this hour. 
Certainly if the aspect of affairs at Washington is in the 
slightest degree indicative of the feeling elsewhere, that 
remark is truth, 

ITS CAUSE, 


Fellow-citizens, the danger arises, in the opinion of 
our wisest and best men, from the character and purpose 
and aim of an organization in the country called the Re- 
publican party. 

I do not think we fully realize what are the objects, 
purposes and aims of the Republican party, what it 
intends, and what would be the consequences to us of 
their success and dominion in the United States. If you 
will allow me, therefore, I have gathered together three 
or four facts—mere expressions—mere illustrations or 
examples, from many thousands of kindred characters, 
for the purpose of showing what its objects are—to show 
what we may expect to follow their success, 


HIS VIEWS OF REPUBLICANISM. 


First is their platform, made three years ago, but 
beyond which they have far advanced. Like all aggres- 
sive organizations, the rear rank of the Republican 
party marches up and comes upon the ground that the 
advanced guard occupied months before, while the ad- 
vanced guard is going ahead. The Republicans are far 
in advance of their platform, but we have there enough 
to put us on our guard. 

What are ourrights? Have we not aright to have our 
fugitives returned ? If there is a plainer provision than 
that in the instrument, what is it? Have we not a right 
to live in peace in this Union? What was the Constitu- 
tion formed for? When the Constitution was made, was 
it not made by brethren? Was it not made that this 
political organization should be carried on in peace and 
harmony? Have we nota right to demand of our sister 
States, that we may live together in peace with our 
respective State institutions, with our whole domestic 
policy? And is it not a gross violation of the Constitu- 
tion not to allow us to live in peace, as to refuse to return 
our fugitives from labor that have escaped into other 
States? Do they intend to do it? No, they do not. 
They begin by declaring the Declaration of Independence 
is a rule of our political action. Here is the declaration 
of the Republican platform, adopted three years ago, 
beyond which they have now far advanced: 


“ Resolved, That with our Republican fathers we hold it to 
be a self-evident truth that cll men are endowed with the in- 
alienable right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
aud that the primary objectand ulterior design of our b’ederal 
Government were to secure these rights to all persons under 
us exclusive t pglorey ; that as our Republican fathers, 
when they had abolished Slavery in all our national territory, 
ordained that no person should be deprived of life, liberty and 
property, without due process of law, it becomes our duty to 
maintain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts 
to violate it for the purpose of establishing Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States by positive legislation, prohibiting 
iis existence or extension therein. 


This is a positive pledge, that as soon as that party 
obtains power, it will recognize the equality of the negro 
with the white man, Its object will be to give him those 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘To 
maintain that equality what follows? Everybody knows 
that when they. obtain the power in the District of Co- 
lumbia, they will abolish Slavery there; when they ob- 
tain the power, they will undertake to abolish it in the 
forts, arsenals, and dock-yards of the United States 
throughout the South ; they will undertake to abolish the 
internal slave-trade. Already they declare that not 
another Slave State shall be admitted into the Union, 
and they will go beyond that. How can we expect to 
live in peace and harmony, when declarations of this 
sort are uttered: 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States for 
their government, and that, in the exercise of this power, it is 
both the right and the imperative duty of Congress, to prohibit 
in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy 
and Slavery.” 

Is that in the spirit of our revolutionary ancestors ? 
Is it in the spirit of our revolutionary ancestors for a 
great and growing party, that now. claims, and perhaps 


ible. 
country, and they never can. 


but side by side within the American Union. 
pened because the Union is a confederation of States. 
another aspect the United States constitute only one nation. 
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have, dominance in the Northern States of the Union, t» 
say of an institution of their Southern relatives they ae 
harboring a relic of barbarism? That shows you, fellow- 
citizens, their indomitable purpose, their deep-seated 
hate, Iam sorry that it exists, but it is true. How can 
you expect a great political organization that obtains 
power, to fail to exercise that power when in its opinion 
this Union is stained or defiled as to one-half, perhaps, 
of its inhabitants, by a relic of barbarism, which it class- 
es with the crime of polygamy. 


SEWARD QUOTED. 


This is not all, I could have brought here the declar- 
ations of its representative and leading men from all 
parts of the Northern States, going infinitely further thap 
is contained there. Allow me, however, to read one or 
two of the most striking from the most eminent of their 
leaders. I beg you, fellow-citizens, though they may be 
familiar, not to weary with a few extracts, for these ut- 
terances are the rallying cry of millions of men. I hold 
in my hand a speech delivered by a Senator of the State 
of New-York, who is to-day the most influential public 
man in this Union, on whose words millions hang, and 
by whose direction millions move. Is this the Constitu- 
tion and Union that our fathers founded ? 

Last year, in a speech delivered at Rochester, that 
gentleman uttered the following language: 


“Our country is a theatre which exhibits, in full operation, 


two radically different political systems ; the one resting on 
the basis of servile or slave labor, the other on the basis of 
voluntary labor of freemen. 


“The two systems are at once perceived to be incongruous. 
But they are more than incongruous. They are incompat- 
They never have permanently existed togeiher in one 


‘* Hitherto the two systems have existed in different States, 
This has hap- 
But on 
Increase of population which is filling the States out to their 


very borders, together with a new and extended net-work of 
railroads and other avenues, and an internal commerce which 
daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly bringing the States 
into a higher and more perfect social unity or consolidation. 


Thus these antagonistic systems are constitutionally comiug 


into close contact and collision results.’’ 


Yes, “collision ensues,” and his prophecy was ful- 
filled in less than twelve months after it was made. 


‘Shall I tell you what this collision means? It is an irre- 


pressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces ; aud 
it means that the United States must and will, sooner or later, 
become entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor 
nation. 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be tilled 


Hither the cotton and rice fields of Svuth Carolina, 


by free labor, and Charleston and New-Orleans become marts 
for legitimate merchandise alone; or else the rye-fields and 
wheat-fields of Massachusetts and New-York must again be 
surrendered by their farmers to slave culture, and io the pro- 
duction of slaves, and Boston and New-York become once 
more markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men, It is 
the failure to apprehend this great truth that induces so many 
unsuccessful attempts at final compromise between the Slave 
and free States, and it is the existence of this great fact that 
renders all such pretended compromises, when mude, vain 
and ephemeral.”’ 

These things would have no consequence if they were 
the individual opinions of their author, but they are the 
opinions of a large and formidable and growing party in 
this Union ; of a party that now claims a majority in the 
House of Representatives, and which looks, at no very 
distant day, to have a majority in the Senate. I ask 
you if that was the Union formed by our fathers? Did 
they anticipate such a political party would arise to de- 
clare that there ‘‘ is an irrepressible conflict between op- 
posing and enduring forces ” in the United States? 

It is not my purpose to characterize or stigmatize this 
doctrine now, but to set forth what we are to expect and 
what we are to meet. } 

At a later period, in the Senate of the United States, 
that same distinguished Senator uttered the following 
language, (I well remember the occasion and the 
speech :) 

“A free Republican Government like this, notwithstanding 
all its constitutional checks, cannot long resist and counteract 
the progress of society.’’ 

They don’t expect the provisions of the Constitution 
and its checks to prevent them from taking their onward 
progress. Indeed, they have a facility of construing 
that instrument, which makes it as dust in the balance. 
They construe it to authorize them not to return fugitive 
slaves; to authorize them to make a war upon one halt 
of the nation. There is no provision of the Constitution 
which has stood in their way as to any right of ours 
that we have claimed upon this great question. Not 
only did he announce in the Senate of the United States, 
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that constitutional checks cannot stand for any time 
against the progress of Northern opinion, but, 

“Free labor,” says Mr. Seward, “‘ has at last apprehended 
its rights and its destiny, and is organizing itself to assume the 
government of the Republic. It will henceforth meet you 
boldly and resolutely here (Washington ;) it will meet you 
everywhere, in the Territories and out of them, wherever you 


may go to extend Slavery. It has driven you back in Califor- | 


nia and in Kansas; it will invade you soon in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Missouri and Texas. It will meet you in 
Arizona, in Central America, and even in Cuba.” 

Not content with confining it to the Territories, he 
adds: 

‘You may, indeed, get a start under or near the tropics. 
and seem safe for a time, but it will be only a short time, 
ven there you will found States only for free labor to main- 
tain and occupy. ‘The interest of the white race demands the 
ultimate emancipation of allmen. Whether that consumma- 
tion shail be allowed to take effect, with needful and wise pre- 
cautions against sudden change and disaster, or be hurried on 
by violence, is all that remains for you to decide. The white 
man needs this continent to labor upon. His head is clear, his 
arm is strong, and his necessaries are fixed. It is for your- 
selves and not for us to decide how long and through what 
further mortifications and disasters the contest shall be pro- 
tracted, before freedom shall enjoy her already assured 
triumph! You may refuse to yield it now, and for a short 
period, but your refusal will only animate the friends of free- 
dom with the courage and the resolution, and produce the 
union among them, which alone are necessary on their part, 
to attain the position itself, simultaneously with the impending 
overthrow of the exciting Federal Administration, and the 
Constitution of a new and more independent Congress,”’—and 
they think they have that Congress. 


I tell you again, fellow-citizens, this is not the opinion 
of Mr. Seward alone. It is Mr. Sewarp and, with one 
or two exceptions, the other Republican Senators in the 
Senate of the United States, and nine-tenths of the 
Republican members of the House of Representatives. 
Could that language have been uttered with impunity or 
been sustained at the epoch of 1779, when the Constitu- 
tion was formed? Did not the Constitution languish and 
stop just because there was some question about insert- 
ing these checks about the institution of the Southern 
States? Were they not put into the Constitution by the 
great men who formed it, and are not all the citizens of 
all the States bound to respect the relations that exist 
between them, and to give the Southern States peace in 
this Union? How do you receive the declaration that 
there is an irrepressible conflict waging—that there shall 
beno peace? There is no use attempting to turf over 
the volcano, there is no use crying peace when there is 
no peace, It is the avowed purpose of the Republican 
party to agitate, agitate; to overturn the Constitution 
itself, until they succeed not only in drawing a cordon 
around you, and shutting you within your present limits, 
but to put you in a position where you were about, for 
peace sake, to emancipate your slaves, 


Well might we say, as was once said in France, 
“Oh, Constitution! what crimes are committed in thy 
sacred name !” 


HELPER’S CRISIS, 


But, gentlemen, I hold in my hand another book, 
which is of no consequence as the Opinions of its indivi- 
dual author, but is of consequence as indorsed by the 
distinguished gentleman from whose productions I have 
read, and as indorsed also by sixty-eight or nine Repub- 
licans of the House of Representatives, who represent a 
constituency of seven miilions of people. This, then, 
may be considered as the declaration of near seven 
millions of men. What is it? It is a book called the 
““Impending Crisis of the South,” by a person called 
Helper, who professes to be a North Carolinian. Whether 
he is or not Lam unable to say. (1 will read very little, 
gentlemen.) In this book, thus indorsed by nearly 
seventy members of the House of Representatives, 
representing nearly seven millions of the people, this 
sentiment is declared : 

The slaveholding oligarchy say we cannot abolish 
Slavery without infringing on the right of property. 
Again we tell them we do not recognize property in 
men. 

But the Constitution does; the bond of our Union 
does, and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that it does. Our fathers so considered it, It 
has been so admitted all the time, until the apostles of 
the new doctrine spoke. At another point he says: 

For the services of the blacks from the 20th of August, 
1620, up to the 4th of July, 1869—an interval of precisely 
two hundred and forty-eight years, ten months and 
fourteen days—their masters, if unwilling, ought, in our 
judgment, to be compelled to grant them their freedom, 
aud to pay each and every one of them at least sixty 
dollars cash in hand, 

fie goes on to remark that it would only take two 
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crops of cotton, and a trifle over, to do it. That was 
indorsed, I tell you again, by sixty-eight or sixty-nine 
members of the House of Representatives, and the very 
gentleman who they are running for Speaker of that 
body indorsed it. It is true, his friends say that he 
indorsed it without having read it. Admit that to be 
true, he has again and again, when called upon, refused 
to disavow those sentiments, hence the excuse is paltry. 


HARPER'S FERRY. 


That is the condition of affairs, and that is the con- 
dition of the Republican organization of this country, 
if any reliance is to be placed in their record, in their 
declarations, in their public attitude, in the attitude 
which they defiantly assume before the country. Their 
purpose is to make war, eternal war, upon the institu- 
tions of one half of the States of the Union. Gradually 
we approach the crisis until at last is not the legitimate 
result of the irrepressible conflict of which they speak, 
of the crime of which they say we are guilty, to put 
down these relics of barbarism? ‘he ignorant and 
fanatical throw off the obligations of the Constitution 
and invade by violence the Southern States of the 
Union, and although I am far from holding the Repub- 
lican party of the North, or any large portion of them, 
responsible for the late atrocious proceedings in Vir- 
ginia, I do say that that proceeding was the carrying 
out of the logical result of their teachings—carrying it 
into execution. How did they receive it? Why gentle- 
men, the conservative portion of the North abhors it; 
but, in the Senate and House, in the great body of their 
public press, what do they say of it? That they regret 
it—they deplore it—they even condemn it—they say, 
because it was against law, and they stand for law. 
These are the honeyed and qualified phrases with which 
they characterize the most atrocious act of treason, 
rapine, and murder combined, that was ever known in 
the Republic, and then, as though afraid of what they 
have said, they immediately go on to eulogize the man 
and his motives, much as they regret the act. 


. 


A VOLLEY OF COMPLAININGS, 


Gentlemen, have we no complaints in other respects ? 
Are laws passed for the purpose of punishing those who 
make inroads into the border States and rob us of our 
property ? Suppose a Kentuckian should go into the 
State of Ohio and rob a citizen of that State, does any 
one doubt that we would pass a law to punish him and 
to prevent the recurrence of the outrage? So far from 
this being their course, they are encouraged, and we are 
subject to constant secret predatory incursions by which 
we lose annually hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
these people availing themselves of the bond of amity 
between us, to perpetrate the outrage. 

That is not all! About one half of the Northern 
States have passed laws and made it a criminal and 
penal offence for their citizens to give any assistance in 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. Massachusetts has 
passed laws closing her jailsto us, and making it a penal 
offence to aid in the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
law, or to appear as council to try such a case, thus . 
nullifying the laws of Congress, and of the United 
States, distinctly, and some seven or eight States have 
passed similar laws refusing all remedy and making it 
penal in their citizens to obey the behests of the Consti- 
tution. 

I have not uttered these things for the purpose of 
arousing any spirit of disloyalty to the Constitution and 
the Union. [hope l love them as reverently asany man 
within the sound of my voice, but let us look and see the 
facts as they are. What may be set down as the un- 
questioned purpose of this organization? It is avowed 
that it is to exclude all and any Slave States from the 
Union hereafter, It is to give us no fugitive slave law, 
declaring that the States under the Constitution must 
provide for that, and then to give no remedy in the 
States ; it is to pass no laws for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the robbery of our property but, on the contrary, 
in many States to make it penal to enforce the law; it 
is to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia; to 
abolish the internal slaye-trade and the coastwise slave- 
trade, and then to agitate and agitate, giving us no 
peace as long as we retain this ‘ relic of barbarism” 
and crime, as they call it. 

This‘is the purpose. Are you ready for it? Are you 
ready to say we will make no stand in any form for 
your Oonstitutional rights? I think you are not! Yet 
pt . the present condition of affairs—but what are we 
to do a 

PRACTICAL REMEDIES. 


I know they will consider the consequences, and care- 
fully consider the copsequences of any serious collisions — 
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in this Unton. I know we duly appreciate the position | the circumstances then? Andrew Jackson was President 
of our own State, not only a border State, but an in- | of the United States, and he was a native of South Caro- 
terior border State having no ocean outlet. I know that | lina; the question was a mere question of policy ; few of 
we have read history to some purpose, and that we have | the other States sympathized with the movement of that 
seen what have been the consequences of the disruption | little State. Henry Clay was alive, and Calhoun was ready 
of amicable relations between those who have banded | to give the benefit of his influence to peace and harmony, 


themselves together as a confederation of States. We 
need but go back and see the consequence upon the 
Greeks when they carried on the Peloponnesian war, 
until at last exhausted, they fell into the lap of des- 
potism The same fate might meet us. What would be 
our condition? War! War! Inevitable war, in all 
human probability, would be our position, and then in 
time we might be driven into degrading alliances with 
foreign powers—the most degrading position for Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Then the spectacle would be presented of America fall- 
ing back under the control of Europe, and American lib- 
erty sinking down under European despotism. Besides 
this, could we ever hope that a fairer state of things would 
arise? Could we ever hope that Providence itself would 
ever exercise its omnipotent power to create a State, or 
Union of States, under more favorable auspices than in 
these? Would it not be worse than impiety itself, to pre- 
sume that the Almighty would ever attempt to sustain a 
confederation of Free States under circumstances more 
bright or favorable than in our system? I know that the 
State of Kentucky is devoted to the Union, not only be- 
cause of her interests, but from that feeling of affection 
and of loyalty, and that sentiment of love that have 
always marked her people from the earliest period of her 
history. I do not believe there is a man under the sound 
of my voice who would not view as the last, the greatest 
of all evils, the wreck of the Union. I do not believe 
there is the man in the State that would compete to enjoy 
the highest honors within the State, purchased at such a 
price. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE. 


At.the same time steps must be taken, something must 
be done. I do not believe that if the Constitution is al- 
lowed to remain permanently violated in its important pro- 
visions, we can have hope under it. None whatever! 
Broken in one particular, it will soon fall to pieces in all, 
I recollect when Iwas a boy, to have read that great 
speech of Demosthenes, for the crown, where the real 
question at issue was the charge that he was the author 
of the public misfortunes, because he had advised the 
Greeks to make a last stand for their country, against 
Philip of Macedon. He was arraigned, and on trial and 
in his great defence, he says: ‘‘ What, though we did fail? 
We did our duty. We responded in the temper and char- 
acter of our forefathers.’? The result is suchas God gives 
to each; and even those degenerate Greeks acquitted 
him, and crowned the world’s great orator as a benefac- 
tor; debased as they were in national character, they did 
this, and from that day have never known or read of the 
success of him who would be deterred from the assertion 
of fundamental rights for fear of offence, 

Gentlemen, the condition of affairs existing here, and 
existing generally, 1 am happy to say, throughout the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, is not a fair indication of the 
feeling in many parts of the Union, I have seen the eyi- 
dence growing within a few years, and culminating during 
the last few weeks, of a determined purpose in the South 
to attain and maintain the complete power in Union, and 
I have seen, upon the other hand, in the representatives 
of the lower Southern States, a most resolute and deter- 
mined spirit of resistance. The representatives from 
Georgia—from Alabama—from South Carolina—from Mis- 
sissippi, not to speak of other Southern Stutes, say that 
they represent their constituents—nay, say that they do 
not go so far as their constituents, and they declare that 
they are ready at any moment for a separate organization, 
God forbid that such a thing should take place. God 
forbid the overt act should ever be done; but we know 
enough of our political institutions, that when once done 
the subject becomes involved in inexplicable distress, If 
one were to fall upon Washington and see the state of 
feeling there, he would think that the President of your 
country was the Executive of two hostile countries. The 
feeling of alienation seems to be almost complete from the 
expression of the public press and public men, (I mean 
not your inflammatory, furious speakers, but men of 
thought and reflection.) They are alarmed, other men are 
alarmed, we all are alarmed, It is not a craven fear, but 
it is the ennobled fear that patriots feel for an imperilled 
country. Suppose this should occur—do you not remem- 
ber, in 1882 when South Carolina arrayed herself against 
the Federal Government, upon a mere question of policy 
connected with the collection of taxes, that it did shake 
the Union to its centre. Such is the nature of our system, 
that it did shake the Union tothe very centre. What were 


and yet that little question, when Jackson, a native son of 
that State, was President, and Clay and Calhoun were in 
the Senate, brought on a struggle that shook this Union to 
its centre, and imperilled it in the estimation of the wisest 
and bestof men. Look at it as it may be, with disaffection. 
spread all over the South, with avery different state of 
feelings in the North to what existed then, with Clay dead, 
and Calhoun dead, and none to take their places, with 
such a man as Seward, not only not native, but hostile to 
the South, in the Chair of State. Cannot a child read the 
result? Cannot we see that one State falling away, our 
Union will be like an arch with two or three stones dropped 
out, the whole fabric may fall in pieces. 

These are facts which it becomes the people of Ken- 
tucky, with all their loyalty to the Union, to observe, to 
know, to see, to think of, and then to act upon, with the 
dignity and moderation which marks and so well becomes 
them. 

But, gentlemen, what is the mode that occurs to any man 
—beeause no man, I take it, in Kentucky, will back on 
this subject, except as a friend of the Union of the States 
—what is the mode? I see none, except it be the union 
of all the conservative elements of the country, North and 
South. The South must first be united, and I am sure she 
will, for I take it there is not a citizen of Kentucky that 
would associate himself with an organization whose march 
to triumph would be over the ruins of our rights. 


MEND OUR MANNERS DOWN SOUTH. 


Ought we not first to put ourselves right in Court? 
Some little there is to complain of us. I say to you, in 
my opinion, those who appeal to the Constitution and 
the laws should obey the Constitution and the laws. I 
would have the South, if I might venture, as one of her 
humblest but truest sons, to advise her to obey the laws 
of our country. (Applause.) I would have the South 
first obey the laws of the Union which prohibit the for- 
eign slave-trade. (Applause.) ‘hat is the law of the 
land. It rests not with us to complain of the violation 
of law by others, when in a portion of our Siates the citi- 
zeus violate the laws themselves. Let us frown down 
any attempt to violate those laws upon the part of our 
States. Let us do more, Let us do more, by preventing 
the fitting out of filibustering expeditions upon our 
shores, to invade feeble sister countries, That is the law, 
and we live by the Constitution and the law, and let us 
obey it, and whatever expansion of territory we make, 
let us make it in a manner becoming the dignity of this 
glorious Confederacy under our own flag. ‘Then ‘et us 
call to our aid the pure elements of conservatism and 
truth that we can find in the northern States. What are 
they ? I did not intend to introduce any party question 
to-night, but the largest organization I see is the Demo- 
cratic Party of the North. As a historical fact, it is un- 
disputed; as a current fact of the day, it is undisputed, 
that you do not find these declarations of hostility issu- 
ing from the Northern Democracy ; you do not find these 
attempts to overturn the laws coming from Democratic 
sources ; you do not find these denunciations of you and 
your institutions coming from Democratic lips and Demo- 
cratic Presses, On the contrary, you find them at 
home, and in most cases in the minority, sustaining with 
unfaltering courage your rights and institutions, at odds 
and risks that you little think of. 

I want them all. Weneed them all. We need every 
Southern State, and every honest man everywhere not 
willing to enter into the crusade against us. 

There is another element North, not large but noble 
and true. They are the scattered and wandering cohorts 
of the old Whig party, who have refused to alloy them- 
selves with the Republicans of the North—mena of whom 
Everetr and Caoatex and others are illustrious examples, 
There are thousands of them in the Northern States. 
When this great crisis comes upon us, | have confidence 
that men like these will be found to unite with the Demo- 
cratic party in maintaining the laws and the Constitution, 

These are the elements upon which we are to rely, 
When you get them together, let us see if there cannot 
be a general revolt of the intelligence, virtue, and loyal- 
ty of the country, against these pernicious isms, and if 
not, let us see how far these pernicious ¢sms control so- 


iety. 
; Besides these, there are many thousands of men in the 
Northern States who, silent, are not heard in the midst of 
the clamor that surrounds them-—-men who seldom atiend the 
polls. Let us hope that that feeling will be in our favor. 
Fellow-citizens, I have uttered these things because L 
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believe we are standing to-day not In the presence of 
spectres and shadows, but in the presence of terrible reali- 
ties. ‘There is a mode by which we can have peace—a 
permanent peace—and that is by an utter and absolute 
surrender of all our rights upon the subject to which I have 
referred, at the call of this Republican Party. If we do 
not make this surrender, we will have no peace until the 
Kepublican Party is destroyed, which can only be done by 
producing a reaction upon the public mind of the North. 
As it is, without our being aware of it, things are getting 
worse every day. I had almost intended to say, that we 
were absolutely dissolving month by month, and year by 
year. Isee no mode—wiser men than I see no mode to 
avoid this, except to produce a reaction in the public mind, 
and to bring up sharply, in some form, the question, Can 
we not, North and South, live in peace with our several 
State institutions, after the manner of our fathers? For 
myself, I yet believe in, and I have an abounding hope of, 
the ultimate destiny of our common country. I believe a 
reaction will take place; and I believe that out of this com- 
motion is destined to come for us an era of tranquillity 
and peace. Of this I am quite certain, that this Common- 
wealth of Kentucky will pursue a course answerable to her 
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character and history; she wil stand by the union of the 
States as long as there is a thread of the Constitution te 
hold it together. We know that if madness, and folly, and 
fanaticism shall succeed in tearing down the fairest fabric 
ever erected to liberty among men—we know that our 
honored State will conduct herself with so much modera- 
tion and prudence that she shall stand justified for her 
acts before men and in the eye of Heaven. 

Fellow-citizens, I do not propose to detain you by more 
extended observations. I have trespassed too far upon 
your time already. I think, if you will allow me to say so, 
that I know something of the temper, and spirit, and inte- 
rest of this people; and, as far as my humble abilities ex- 
tend, I propose, in the sphere to which you have devoted 
me, to serve you with all the fidelity of a grateful heart, 
At all times, and under all circumstances, I owe my alle- 
giance to the State, and I am ready, and willing, and anx- 
ious to devote whatever faculties of mind and body I pos- 
sess to serve you, and to serve you with the uncalculating 
devotion of a man who loves the green mountains and 
smiling plains, the clear running streams and the generous 
people of the State, and with one who loves all her infirmi- 
ties with the affection of a son. 


KANSAS—THE MORMONS—SLAVERY. 


. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS. 
Delivered at Springfield, Ill., June 12, 185". 


Mr. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I appear 
before you to-night, at the request of the grand jury in 
attendance upon the United States Court, for the pur- 
pose of submitting my views upon certain topics upon 
which they have expressed a desire to hear my opinion, 
It was not my purpose when I arrived among you, to 
have engaged in any public or political discussion; but 
when called upon by a body of gentlemen so intelligent 
and respectable, coming from all parts of the State, and 
connected with the administration of public justice, I do 
not feel at liberty to withhold a full and frank expres- 
sion of my opinion upon the subjects to which they have 
referred, and which now engrosses so large a share of 
the public attention. 

The points which I am requested to discuss are : 

Ist. The present condition and prospects of Kansas. 

2d. The principles affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Dred Scott case. 

3d. The condition of things in Utah, and the appropri- 
ate remedies for existing evils, 


KANSAS, 


Of the Kansas question but little need be said.at the 
present time. You are familiar with the history of the 
question, and my connection with it. Subsequent re- 
flection has strengthened and confirmed my convictions 
in the soundness of the principles and the correctness of 
the course I have felt it my duty to pursue upon that 
subject. Kansas is about to speak for herself through 
her delegates assembled in Convention to form a Consti-' 
tution, preparatory to her admission into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States. Peace and 
prosperity now prevail throughout her borders. The 
law under which her delegates are about to be elected, 
is believed to be just and fair in all its objects and pro- 
visions. There is every reason to hope and believe that 
the law will be fairly interpreted and impartially exe- 
cuted, so as to insure to every bona fide inhabitant the 
free and quiet exercise of the elective franchise. If any 
portion of the inhabitants, acting under the advice of 
political leaders in distant States, shall choose to absent 
themselves from the polls, and withhold their votes, with 
a view of leaving the Free State Democrats in a minority, 
and thus securing a Pro-Slavery Constitution in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of a majority of the people living 
under it, let the responsibility rest on those who, for 
partisan purposes, will sacrifice the principles they pro- 
fess to cherish and promote. Upon them, and upon the 
political party for whose benefit and under the direction 


of whose leaders they act, let the blame be visited of 
fastening upon the people of a new State, institutions 
repugnant to their feelings and in violation of their 
wishes. The organic act secures to the people of Kansas 
the sole and exclusive right of forming and regulating 
their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject to 
no other limitation than that which the Constitution of 
the United States imposes. The Democratic party is 
determined to see the great fundamental principles of 
the organic act carried out in good faith, ‘he present 
eleciion law in Kansas is acknowledged to be fair and 
just—the rights of the voters are clearly defined—and 
the exercise of those rights will be efliciently and scru- 
pulously protected. Hence, if the majority of the 
people of Kansas desire to have it a Free State (and we 
are told by the Republican party that nine-tenths of the 
people of that Territory are Free State men), there is no 
obstacle in the way of bringing Kansas into the Union 
as a Free State, by the votes and voice of her own peo- 
ple, and in conformity with the principles of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act; provided all the Free State men will go 
to the polls, and vote their principles in accordance with 
their*professions. If such is not the result let the conse- 
quences be visited upon the heads of those whose policy 
it is to produce strife, anarchy and bloodshed in Kansas, 
that their party may profit by Slavery agitation in the 
Northern States of this Union. That the Democrats in 
Kansas will perform their duty fearlessly and nobly, 
according to the principle they cherish, I have no doubt, 
and that the result of the struggle will be such as will 
gladden the heart and strengthen the hopes of every 
friend of the Union, I have entire confidence, 

The Kansas question being settled peacefully and satis- 
factorily, in accordance with the wishes of her own people, 
Slavery agitation should be banished from the halls of 
Congress, and cease to be an exciting element in our 
political struggles. Give fair play to that principle of 
self-government which recognizes the right of the people 
of each State and Territory, to form and regulate their 
own domestic institutions, and sectional strife- will be 
forced to give place to that fraternal feeling which 
animated the fathers of the Revolution, and made every 
citizen of every State of this glorious confederacy a mene 
ber of a common brotherhood. 

That we are steadily and rapidly approaching that re- 
sult, I cannot doubt, for the Slavery issue has already 
dwindled down to the narrow limits covered by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott case. The moment that decision was pro- 
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nounced, and before the opinions of the Court could be 
published and read by the people, the newspaper press in 
the interest of a powerful political party in this country, 
began to pour forth torrents of abuse and misrepreseDta- 
tions, not only upon the decision, but upon the character 
and motives of the venerable Chief Justice and his illus- 
trious associates on the bench. The character of Chief 
Justice Taney and the associate Judges who concurred 
with him, require no eulogy—no vindication from me. 
They are endeared to the people of the United States by 
their eminent public services—venerated for their great 
learning, wisdom and experience—and beloved for the 
spotless purity of their characters and their exemplary 
lives. The poisonous shafts of partisan malice will fall 
harmless at their feet, while their judicial decisions will 
stand in all future time, a proud monument to their great- 
ness, the admiration of the good and wise, and a rebuke 
to the partisans of faction and lawless violence. If, 
unfortunately, any considerable portiun of the people of 
the United States shall so far forget their obligations to 
society as to allow partisan leaders to array them in 
Violeut resistance to the final decision of the highest 
judicial tribunal on earth, it will become the duty of all 
the friends of order and constitutional government, with- 
out reference to past political differences, to organize 
themselves and marshal their forces under the glorious 
banner of the Union, in vindication of the Constitution 
and the supremacy of the laws over the advocates of 
faction and the champions of violence. ‘To preserve the 
Constitution inviolate, and vindicate the supremacy of 
the laws, is the first and highest duty of every citizen of a 
free Republic, The peculiar merit of our form of govern- 
ment over all others, consists in the fact that the law, 
instead of the arbitrary will of a hereditary prince, pre- 
scribes, defines and protects all our rights. In this 
country the law is the will of the people, embodied and 
expressed according to the forms of the Constitution, 
The Courts are the tribunals prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, and created by the authority of the people to deter- 
mine, expound and enforce the law. Hence, whoever 
resists the final decision of the highest judicial tribunal, 
aims a deadly blow to our whole republican system of 
government—a blow which, if successful, would place all 
our rights and liberties at the mercy of passion, anarchy 
and violence. I repeat, therefore, that if resistance to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a matter like the points decided in the Dred Scott case, 
clearly within their jurisdiction as defined by the Con- 
stitution, shall be forced upon the country as a political 
issue, it will become a distinct and naked issue between 
the friends and the enemies of the Constitution—the 
friends and the enemies of the supremacy of the laws. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 


The case of Dred Scott was an action of trespass, vi e¢ 
armis, in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Missouri, for the purpose of establishing his 
claim to be a free man, and was taken by writof error 
on the application of Scott to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the final decision was pronounced 
by Chief Justice Taney. The facts of the case were 
agreed upon and admitted to be true by both parties, 
and were in substance, that Dred Scott was a negro slave 
in Missouri, that he went with his master, who was an 
officer in the army, to Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, 
and thence to Fort Snelling on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and within the country covered by the act 
of Congress known as the Missouri Compromise: and then 
he reaccompanied his master to the State of Missouri, 
where he has since remained a slave. Upon this state- 
went of facts two important and material questions arose, 
besides several incidental and minor ones, which it was 
incumbent upon the Court to take notice of and decide. 
The Court did not attempt to avoid responsibility by dis- 

osing of the case upon technical points without touch- 

ng the merits, nor did they go out of their way to decide 
questions not properly before them and directly present- 
ed by the record. Like honest and conscientious judges, 
as they are, they met and decided each point as it arose, 
and faithfully performed their whole duty and nothing 
but their duty to the country by determining all the 
questions in the case, and nothing but what was essen- 
tial to the decision of the case uponits merits. The State 
Courts of Missouri had decided against Dred Scott, and 
declared him and his children slaves, and the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district of Missouri 
had decided the same thing in this very case which had 
‘thus been removed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by Scott, with the hope of reversing the decision 
of the Circuit Court and securing his freedom. If the 
Supreme Court had dismissed the writ of error for want 
of jur.sdiction, without first examining into and deciding 
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the merits of the case, as they are now denounced and 
abused for not haying done, the result would have been 
to remand Dred Scott and his children to perpetual 
Slavery under the decisions which had already been 
pronounced by the Supreme Court of Missouri, as well 
as by the Circuit Court of the United States, without 
obtaining a decision on the merits of his case by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Suppose Chief Jus- 
tice Taney and his associates had thus remanded Drex 
Scott and his ee ae back to Slavery on a plea iv 
abatement or ahy mere technical point, not touching ths 
merits of the question, and without deciding whether 
under the Constitution and laws as applied to the facts of 
the case Dred Scott was a free man or a slave, would they 
not have been denounced with increased virulence and 
bitterness on the charge of having remanded Dred 
Scott to perpetual Slavery without first examining the 
merits of his case and ascertaining whether he was & 
slave or not? 

If the case had been disposed of in that way, who can 
doubt that such would have been the character of the de- 
nunciations which would have been hurled upon the 
devoted heads of those illustrious Judges with much 
more plausibility and show of fairness than they are now 
denounced for having decided the case fairly and hon- 
estly upon its merits? 

The material and controlling points of the case—those 
which have been made the subject of unmeasured abuse 
and denunciation—may be thus stated : 

1. The Court decided that under the Constitution of the 
United States a negro descended from slave parents is 
not and cannot bea citizen of the United States, 

2. That the act of the 6th of March, 1820, commonly 
called the Missouri Compromise act, was unconstitutional 
and void before it was repealed by the Nebraska act, and 
consequently did not and could not have the legal effect 
of extinguishing a master’s right to his slave in that 
Territory, While the right continues in full force under 
the guaranty of the Constitution, and cannot be divested 
or alienated by an act of Congress, it necessarily remains 
a barren and a worthless rigiit, unless sustained, pro- 
tected and enforced by appropriate police regulations and 
local legislation, prescribing adequate remedies for its 
violation, ‘these regulations and remedies must necessa- 
rily depend entirely upon the will and wishes of the 
people of the erritory, as they can only be prescribed by 
the local Legislatures. Hence the great principle of 
popular sovereignty and self-government is sustained 
and firmly established by the authority of this decision. 
Thus it appears that the only sin involved in the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act consists in the fact of having 
removed from the statute-book an act of Congress which 
was unauthorized by the Constitution of the United 
States, and void because passed without constitutional 
authority, and constituted in lieu of it the great funda- 
mental principle of self-government, which recognizes the 
rights of the people of such State and Territory to control 
their own domestic concerns. 

I will direct attention to the question involved in the 
first proposition, to wit: That the negro is not and can- 
not be a citizen of the United States. 

We are told by a certain political organization that 
that decision is cruel—is inhuman and infamous, and 
should neither be respected nor obeyed. What is the 
objection to that decision? Simply that the negro is not 
a citizen. What is the object of making him a citizen ? 
Of course to give him the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties of a citizen, it being the great fundamental Jaw in 
our Government, that under the law, citizens are equal in 
their rights and privileges. Itis said to be inhuman—to 
be infamous—to deprive an African negro of these privi- 
leges of citizenship, which would put him on an equality 
with the other citizens of the country 

Now, let me ask my fellow-citizens, are you prepared to 
resist the constituted authorities of this country, in order 
to secure citizenship, and, through citizenship, equality 
with the white man. (Voices, ‘No! no!) If you are, you 
must reverse the whole policy of this State—the organic law 
of our own State. In order to carry out that principle of 
negro citizenship and negro equality under the law, you 
must not only reverse the organic law in our own State, 
but of every other State in this Union. But you have not 
accomplished it then; you must make furious war upon 
the slaveholding States, to compel them to emancipate and 
set at liberty their three millions of slaves, When that 
shall be done, before you have secured that great princi- 
ple of equality to the son of Africa, you must strike out 
of the constitution of Hlinois that provision which prevents 
a negro, whether free or slave, from crossing the Ohio or 
the Mississippi, and coming into Lllinois to reside. When 
you shall have made that change in our organic law, and 
turned loose all the Africans that may choose to come 
from the slaveholding States to settle upon our prairies, 
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and turn Jilinois into a negro colony, rather than into a 
State of white men, still you have not secured to the negro 
the rights of citizenship on an equality with the white man. 
You must then strike the word “ white” out of the consti- 
tution of our own State, and allow the negro to come to 
our polls and vote on an equality with yourselves. You 
must also change the Constitution in that respect that de- 
clures, that a negro shall not be eligible to office, and de- 
clare that a negro shall be eligible to your Legislature, to 
the bar, bench, and gubernatorial chair, And still you 
have not reached that point to which we are told we must 
go, of placing the negro on an equality with other citizens, 
You must admit him to the jury-box, and license him by 
law to marry a white woman. And then you will have 
secured nearly all the privileges -that the decision of the 
Supreme Court has denied him. (Applause. ) 

Lsubimit to you, fellow-citizens, whether any man can 
pronounce the decision inhuman and infamous, without 
resorting to that great principle, which, carried out, 
puts the negro on an equality with other citizens, But 
listen to the speeches of any one of those who sympathize 
so much with the poor African that they are not willing to 
allow him to occupy an inferior position, and you will find 
that they all adhere to the position of negro equality. For 
instance, did you ever hear any of them make a public 
speech in which he did not quote the Declaration of Inde- 

endence, that ‘‘ we hold all men are born free and equal,”’ 
and then appeal to you to know whether Slavery could be 
justified or palliated by any man who believed in the De- 
claration of Independence. Do they not argue that by 
tuis instrument negroes were declared to be born equal to 
wuite men; and hence, any man who is opposed to carry- 
ing out that great dear principle of theirs, of negro 
eyuality with the white man, is opposed to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Now, my friends, permit me to reply to this assumption, 
that the Declaration of Independence declared the negro 
to be equal with white men, by a few historical facts re- 
corded in our school-books, and familiar to our children. 
By reference to the History of the United States, you will 
find that on the Fourth of July, 1776, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was put forth, the thirteen colonies 
were then, each and all of them, slaveholding colonies, 
Each signer of the Declaration, without an exception, re- 
presented a slaveholding constituency. Every battle of 
the Revolutionary War, from Lexington and Bunker Hill 
to King’s Mountain and Yorktown, was fought in a slave- 
holding constituency. The treaty of peace with Great 
Britain which acknowledged our independence, was made 
on the part of Great Britain on the one side and the thir- 
teen original slaveholding States on the other, Passing 
from that to the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, you will find that instrument was framed, 
and adopted, and put into operation with the immortal 
Washington at the head, by twelve slaveholding States 
and one freo State, or one State about to become free. In 
view of these facts, I submit to you whether any sane man 
can assert that the founders of our institutions intended to 
put the negro and the white man on an equality in the sys- 
tem of government which they adopted ? If the signers of the 
Declaration had intended to declare thé negro equal to the 
white man, would not they, on that very day, have abolished 
Slavery in every one of the States of the Union in order to 
have conformed to that Declaration? If any one of these 
States had thus understood the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, would not that State then immediately have abol- 
fished Slavery, and put the negro on an equality with the 
white man in conformity with that Declaration? Did they 
do so? Ihave already shown you that no one of those 
States abolished Slavery during the whole period of the 
Revolutionary war. I have already stated, and I challenge 
contradiction, that to this day no one of them has put 
the negro on an equality with the white man in all the 
laws touching on the relations of life, And yet, if they 
honestly believed the Declaration of Independence meant 
negroes as well as white men, they were bound to advocate 
every law so as to carry out their principle. Their posi- 
tion on this subject would charge the signers of that De- 
claration with hypocrisy in making it to the world, and 
going on to fight battles on the principle thus asserted. 
But no vindication is needed from me of those immortal 
men who drafted, and signed, and proclaimed to the world 
the Declaration of Independence, They did what they 
professed, They had reference to the white man, and to 
him only, when they declared all men were created equal, 
They were in a struggle with Great Britain, The principle 
they were asserting was that a British subject, born on 
American soil was equal to a British subject born in Eng- 
fand—that a British subject here was entitled to all the 
rights, and privileges, and immunities, under the British 
Constitution, that a British subject in England enjoyed; 
that their rights were inalienable, and hence that Parlia- 
ment, whose power was ommipotent, had no power to 
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alienate them. They did not mean the negroes and In- 
dians—they did not say we white men and negroes were 
born equal; but they were speaking of the race of people 
who colonized America, who ruled America, and who were 
declaring the liberties of Americans, when they proclaimed 
the self-evident truth that those men were born free and 
equal. And if you will examine the journal of the Conti- 
nental Congress you will find this great principle carried 
out. No one of the colonies would then consent to the De- 
claration of Independence until they had placed on the 
record the express reservation, that each colony reserved 
and retained to itself the sole and exclusive right of regu- 
lating its own domestic concerns and police regulations, 
It was made a fundamental condition of the Declaration, 
that this right should be forever reserved beyond the 
power of Congress or other Confederation or power on 
earth, except the free will of their own people. ‘The arti- 
cles of confederation were based upon the same great fun- 
damental principle, and the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted for the purpose of preserving and car- 
rying into effect the same grand principle that made us 
one people for one specified object, but reserved to each 
State and each locality the sole and exclusive privilege of 
managing its own domestic concerns, 

At that day the negro was looked upon asa being ofan 
infer.or race. All history had proved that in no part of 
the world, or of the world’s history, had the negro ever 
shown himself capable of self-government, and it was not 
the intention of the founders of this Government to 
Violate that great law of God, which made the distinction 
between the white and the black man, That distinction is 
plain and palpable, and it has been the rule of civilization 
and of Christianity the world over, that whenever any 
one man, or set of men, were incapable of taking care of 
themselves, they should consent to be governed by those 
who were capable of managing their affairs for them. It 
is on that principle that your courts of justice appoint 
guardians to take charge of the idiot, the lunatic, the 
insane, blind, dumb, the unfortunate, whatever may be his 
condition, And ifhistory had proved that the negro race, 
4S a race, were incapable of self-government, it was not 
only the right but the duty of those who were capable to 
provide for them, It did not necessarily follow that they 
were to be reduced to Slavery. The true principle is that 
the inferior race should be allowed to enjoy all their 
rights, which their nature is capable of exercising and 
enjoying, consistently with the good of society. I would 
not advovate that the negro should be treated harshly or 
unkindly. Far from it, I would extend and secure to 
him every right, privilege and immunity he was capable 
of enjoying consistent with the highest welfare of society. 
The Constitution is founded on that great principle, and 
leaves to each State, as the articles of confederation did 
to each colony, the right to determine for itself what 
these principles were, and the extent of them, in order 
that they might adopt their laws to their actual condition, 
Under that great provision, Illinois has chosen to Say, 
that the negro shall not come here to reside—that a negro 
shah not vote—shall not hold office—shall not serve in the 
jury-box—shall not marry white women—and I think 
that the Constitution of Illinois is wisely framed as to this 
provision, On the other hand, Kentucky goes further, 
and deprives the negro of his right over his person, 
Kentucky, under the Constitution, had a right to make 
that provision. We have no right to complain of her, 
nor can she complain of us, Bach has the right to do as 
it pleases, and each must mind its own business and not 
interfere with its neighbor’s concerns, (Applause.) 

Our fathers, when they framed this Government, had 
Witnessed the sad and melancholy results of the mixture 
of the races in Mexico, South America and Central 
America, where the Spanish, from motives of policy, had 
admitted the negro and other inferior races to citizenship. 
and, consequentiy, to political and social amalgamation, 
The demoralization and degradation which prevailed in 
the Spanish and French colonies, where no distinctions on 
account of color or race were tolerated, operated as a 
warning to our revolutionary fathers to preserve the 
purity of the white race, and to establish their political, 
social and domestic institutions upon such a basis as 
would forever exclude the idea of hegro citizenship and 
negro equality, (Applause.) P 

They understood that great natural law which declares 
that amalgamation between Superior and inferior races 
brings their posterity down to the lower level of the infe- 
rior, but never elevates them to the high level of the su- 
perior race. I appeal to each of those gallant young 
men before me, who won immortal glory on the bloody 
fields of Mexico, in vindication of their country’s right 
and honor, whether their information and observation in 
that country does not fully sustain the truth of the pro- 
position that amalgamation is degradation, demoraliza- 
tion, disease and death? Is it true that the negro is our 
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equal and our brother? The history of the times clearly | from office, and to fill their places with bold, able, and 
sliow that our fathers did not regard the African race as! true men, and to cause a thorough and searching inves- 


apy kin to them, and determined so to lay the foundation 
of society and government that they should never be of 
kin to their posterity. (Immense applause.) 

But, when you confer upon the African race the privi- 
leges of citizenship, and put them on an equality with 
White men at the polls, in the jury-box, on the bench, in 
the Executive chair, and in the councils of the nation, 
upon what principle will you deny their equality at the 
festive Woard and in the domestic circle ? 

The Supreme Court of the United States have decided 
that, under the Constitution, a negro is not and cannot 
be a citizen. 

The Republican Abolition party pronounce that decision 
cruel, inhuman and infamous, and appeal to the Ameri- 
can people to disregard and refuse to obey it. Let us 
join issue with them, and put ourselves upon the country 
for trial. (Cheers and applause.) 


CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN UTAH, AND THE 
REMEDY, 


Mr. President, I will now respond to the call which has 
been made upon me for my opinions of the condition of 
things in Utah, and the appropriate remedies for existing 
evils. 

The Territory of Utah was organized under one of the 
acts known as the Compromise Measures of 1850, on the 
supposition that the inhabitants were American citizens, 
owing and acknowledging allegiance to the United States, 
and consequently entitled to the benefits of self-govern- 
ment while a Territory, and to admission in the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, as soon as 
they should number the requisite population. It was 
conceded on all hands, and by all parties, that the pecu- 
liarities of their religious faith and ceremonies interposed 
no valid and constitutional objection to their reception 
into the Union, in conformity with the Federal Constitu- 
tion, so long as they were in all other respects entitled to 
admission, Hence, the great political parties of the 
country indorsed and approved the Compromise Mea- 
sures of 1850, including the act for the organization of the 
Territory of Utah, with the hope and in the confidence 
that the inhabitants would conform to the Constitution 
and laws, and prove themselves worthy, respectable and 
law-abiding citizens. If we are permitted to place cre- 
dence in the rumors and reports from that country (and 
it must be admitted that they have increased and 
strengthened and assumed consistency and plausibility by 
each successive mail), seven years’ experience has dis- 
closed a state of facts entirely different from that which 
was supposed to exist when Utah was organized. These 
rumors and reports would seem to justify the belief that 
the following facts are susceptible of proof. 

1. That nine-tenths of the inhabitants are aliens by 
birth, who have refused to become naturalized, or to 
take the cath of allegiance, or to do any other act recog- 
nizing the Government of the United States as the para- 
mount authority in that Territory. 

2. That ali the inhabitants, whether native or alien 
born, known as Mormons, (and they constitute the whole 
people of the Territory), are bound by horrid oaths and 
terrible penalties, to recognize and maintain the autho- 
rity of Brigham Young, and the government of which he 
is the head, as paramount to that of the United States, 
in civil as well as in religious affairs ; and that they will, 
in due time, and under the direction of their leaders, 
use all means in their power to subvert the government 
of the United States, and resist its authority. 

3. That the Mormon government, with Brigham Young 
at its head, is now forming alliance with Indian tribes 
in Utah and adjoining territories—stimulating the In- 
dians to acts of hostility—and organizing bands of his 
own followers under the name of *‘ Danites, or Destroy- 
ing Angels,’ to prosecute a system of robbery and 
murders upon American citizens, who support the 
authority of the United States, and denounce the in- 
famous and disgusting practices and institutions of the 
Mormon Government. 

If, upon a full investigation, these representations 
shall pivve true, they will establish the fact that the 
Mormon inhabitants of Utah, as a community, are out- 
laws anu alien enemies, unfit to exercise the right of 
self-gove.ninent under the organic act, and unworthy to 
be admi ted into the Union as a State, when their only 
object in seeking admission is to interpose the sov- 
ereignty of the State, as an invincible shield to protect 
them in their treason and crime, debauchery and in- 
famy. (Applause.) 

Under this view of the subject, I think it is the duty 
of the President, as I have no doubt it is his fixed pur- 
pose to remove Brigham. Veune pred ot btw fattmnn- 


tigation into all the crimes and enormities which are 
alleged to-be perpetrated daily in that Verritory, under 
the direction of Brigham Young and his confederates 
and to use all the military force necessary to protect 
the officers in the discharge of their duties, aud to en- 
force the laws of the land. (Applause.) 

When the authentic evidence shall arrive, if it shall 
establish the facts which are believed to exist, it will be- 
come the duty of Congress to apply the knife and cut 
out this loathsome, disgusting ulcer. (Applause.) No 
temporizing policy—no halfway measures will then an- 
swer. It has been supposed by those who have not 
thought deeply upon the subject, that an act of Con- 
gress prohibiting murder, robbery, polygamy, and other 
crimes, with appropriate penalties for those offences, 
would afford adequate remedies for all the enormities 
complained of. Suppose such a law to be on the sta- 
tute book, and [believe they have a criminal code, pro- 
viding the usual punishment for the entire catalogue of 
crimes, according to the usages of all civilized and 
Christian countries, with the exception of polygamy, 
which is practised under the sanction of the Mormon 
Church, but is neither prohibited nor authorized by the 
laws of the Territory. 

Suppose, I repeat, that Congress should pass a law 
prescribing a criminal code, and punishing polygamy 
among other offences, what other effect would it have— 
what good would it do? Would you call on twenty-three 
grand jurymen, with twenty-three wives each, to find a 
bill of indictment against a poor miserable wretch for 
having two wives? (Cheers and laughter.) Would you 
call upon twelve petit jurors, with twelve wives 
each, to convict the same loathsome wretch for having 
two wives? (Continued applause.) Would you expect 
a grand jury composed of twenty-three ‘‘ Danites ” to 
find a bill of indictment against a brother “ Danite ” for 
having murdered a Gentile, as they call all American 
citizens, under their direction? Much less would you 
expect a jury of twelve “destroying angels’’ to find 
another ‘‘ destroying angel” guilty of the crime of mur- 
der, and cause him to be hanged for no other offence 
than taking the life of a Gentile? No! If there is any 
truth in the reports we receive from Utah, Congress may 
pass whatever laws it chooses; but you can never rely 
upon the local tribunals and juries to punish crimes com- 
mitted by Mormons in that 'erritory. Some other and 
more effectual remedy must be devised and applied. In 
my opinion, the first step should be the absolute and 
unconditional repeal of the organic act—blotting the 
Territorial Government out of existence—upon the 
ground that they are outlaws, denying their ajlegiance 
and defying the authorities of the United States,  (1m- 
mense applause.) 

The Territorial Government once abolished, the coun- 
try would revert to its primitive condition prior to the 
act of 1850, ‘‘ under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States,’ and should be placed under the 
operation of the act of Congress of the 80th of April, 
1790, and the various acts supplemental thereto and 
amendatory thereof, “ providing for the punishment of 
crimes against the United States within any fort, arsenal 
dockyard, magazine, OR ANY OTHER PLACE OR DISTRICT 
oF COUNTRY, UNDER THE SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE jurisdic- 
tion. of the United States.” All offenses against the 
provisions of these acts are required by law to be tried 
and punished by the United States Courts in the States 
or Territories where the offenders shall be “ FIRST APPRE- 
HENDED OR BROUGHT FOR TRIAL.” ‘Thus it will be seen 
that under the plan proposed, Brigham Youna@ and his 
confederates could be ‘‘ apprehended and brought for 
trial,” to lowa or Missouri, California or Oregon, or to 
any other adjacent State or Territory, where a fair trial 
could be had, and justice administered impartially— 
where the witnesses could be protected and the judg- 
ment of the court could be carried into execution, with- 
out violence or intimidation. I do not propose to intro- 
duce any new principles into our jurisprudence, nor to 
change the modes of proceeding or the rules of practice 
in our Courts. I only propose to place the district of 
country embraced within the Territory of Utah under 
the operation of the same laws and rules of proceeding, 
that Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and our other Terri- 
tories were placed before they became organized Terri- 
tories. The whole country embraced within these Terri- 
tories was under the operation of that same system of 
laws, and all the offenses committed within the same 
were punished in the manner now proposed, so long as 
the country remained “‘ under the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States ;” but the moment the 
country was organized into Territorial Governments, 

% legislative, executive and judicial departments, 
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it ceased to be under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, within the meaning of the act of 
Congress, for the reason that it had passed under another 
and a different jurisdiction. Hence, if we abolish the 
Territorial Government of Utah, preserving all existing 
rights, and place the country under the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, offenders can be ap- 
prehended and brought into the adjacent States or Ter- 
ritories for punishment, in the same manner and under 
wthe same rules and regulations which obtained and 
have been uniformly practiced under like circumstances 
since 1790. 

If the plan proposed shall be found an effective and 
adequate remedy for the evils complained of in Utah, 
no one, no matter what his political creed or partisan 
associations, need be apprehensive that it will violate 
any cherished theory or constitutional right in regard 
to the government of the Territories. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that all the territory or land belong- 
ing to the United States must necessarily be governed 
by the same laws and under the same clause of the 
Constitution, without reference to the purpose to which 
it is dedicated or the use which it is proposed to make of 
it ; while all that portion of the country which is or shall 
be set apart to become new States, must necessarily be 
governed under and consistent with that clause of the 
Constitution which authorizes Congress to admit new 
States, it does not follow that other territory, not 
intended to be organized and admitted into the Union 
as States, must be governed under the same clause of 
the Constitution, with all the rights of self-government 
and State equality. For instance, if we should purchase 
Vancouver’s Island from Great Britain for the purpose 
of removing all the Indians from our Pacific territories 
and locating them on that island as their permanent 
home, with guaranties that it should never be occupied 
or settled with white men, will it be contended that the 
purchase should be made and the island governed under 
the power to admit new States when it was not acquired 
for that purpose, nor intended to be applied to that 
object? Being acquired for Indian purposes and applied 
to Indian purposes, it is not more reasonable to assume 
that the power to acquire was derived from the Indian 
clause, and the island must necessarily be governed uader 
and consistent with that clause of the Constitution which 
relates to Indian affairs. Again, suppose we should deem 
it expedient to buy a small island in the Mediterranean 
or the Carribean Sea for a naval station, can it be 
said with any force or plausibility that the purchase 
should be made or the island governed under the power 
to admit new States? On the contrary, is it not obvious 
that the right to acquire and govern in that case is de- 
rived from the power “ to provide and maintain a navy,” 
and must be exercised consistently with that power. So, 
if we purchase land for forts, arsenals, or other military 
purposes, or set apart and dedicate any territory which 
we now own for a military reservation, it immediately 
passes under the. military power and must be governed 
in harmony with it. So if the land be purchased for a 
maint, it must be governed under the power to coin 
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money; or, if purchased for a post-office, it must be 
governed under the power to establish post-offices and 
post-roads ; or, for a custom-house, under the power to 
regulate commerce; or for a court-house, under the 
judiciary power. In short, the clause in the Constitution 
under which any land or territory belonging to the 
United States must be governed, is indicated by the 
object for which it was acquired and the purpose for 
which it is dedicated. So long, therefore, as the organic 
act of Utah shall remain in force, setting apart that 
country for a new State, and pledging the faith of the 
United States to receive it into the Union as soon as it 
should have the requisite population, we are bound to 
extend to it all the rights of self-government, agreeably 
to the clause in the Constitution providing for the ad- 
mission of new States. Hence the necessity of repealing 
the organic act—withdrawing the pledge of admission, 
and placing it under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, in order that persons and property 
may be protected, and justice administered, and crimes 
punished under the laws prescribed by Congress in such 
cases, 

While the power of Congress to repeal this organic act 
and abolish the Territorial Government cannot be denied, 
the question may arise whether we possess the moral 
right of exercising the power, after the charter has been 
once granted and the local government organized under 
its provisions, This is a grave question—one which 
should not be decided hastily, nor under the influence of 
passion or prejudice. I am free to say that-in my opinion 
there is no moral right to repeal the organic act of a Ter- 
ritory, and abolish the government organized under it, 
unless the inhabitants of that Territory, as a community, 
have done such acts as amount to a forfeiture of all rights 
under it—such as becoming alien enemies, outlaws, dis- 
avowing their allegiance, or resisting the authority of 
the United States. These, and kindred acts, which we 
have every reason to believe are daily perpetrated in that 
Territory, would not only give us the moral right, but 
make it our imperative duty to abolish the Territorial 
Government, and place the inhabitants under the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, to the end 
that justice may be done and: the dignity and authority 
of the Government vindicated, 

I have thus presented plainly and frankly my views of 
the Utah question—the evils and the remedy—upon the 
facts as they have reached us, and are supposed to be 
substantially correct. If official reports and authentic 
information shail change or modify these facts, I shall be 
ready to conform my notion to the real facts as they shall 
be found to exist. I have no such pride of opinion as 
will induce me to persevere in an error one moment after 
my judgment is convinced. If, therefore, a better plan 
can be devised—one more consistent with justice and 
sound policy, or more effective as a remedy for acknow- 
ledged evils, I shall take great pleasure in adopting it, in 
lieu of the one I have presented to you to-night. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for your patient attention and the kind and 
respectful manner in which you have received my remarks, 


> ———_ 


INVASION 


OF STATES--SEDITION LAW PROPOSED. 


SPEECH OF MR. DOUGLAS. 


On the 16th of January, 1860, Mr.* Douglas 
submitted to the United States Senate the fol- 
lowing Resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structedto report a bill for the protection of each State 
and Territory of the Union, against invasion by the 
authorities or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; 
and for the suppression and punishment of conspiracies 
or combinations in any State or Territory with intent to 
invade, assail, or molest the government, inhabitants, 
property, or institutions of any other State or Territory 
of the Uuion. 


This Resolution, coming up as a special order 
on the 23d of January, . 

Mr. Douglas said: Mr. President, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber last, tae Governor of Virginia addressed on official 


communication to the President of the United States, in 
Which he said: 


“T have information from various quarters, upon which T 
rely, that a conspiracy of formidable extent, in means and 
numbers, is formed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New-York, and 
other Siates, to rescue John Brown and his associat:s, pri- 
soners at Charlesion, Virginia. The information is specific 
enough to be reliable”? ...... 

‘* Places in Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been 
occupied as depots and rendezvous by these desperadoes, un- 
obstructed by guards or otherwise, to invade this State, and 
we are kept in continual apprehension of outrage fran fire 
and rapine. I apprise you of these facts in order that you 
may take steps to preserve peace between the Siates.”’ 


To this communication, the President of the United 
States, on the 28th of November, returned a reply, from 
Which I read the following sentence: 


“Tam at a loss to discover any provision in the Constitution 
or laws of the United States which would authorize me to 
‘take steps for this purpose.’ ”’ [‘Thatis, to preserve the peace 
between the States. } ; 


Mr. Douglas argued at considerable length, to 
prove that the Constitution does provide for the 
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protection, by the Federal Government, of each 
State against invasion from any and all sources, 
and continued: 


The question then remaining is, what legislation is 
necessary and proper to render this guaranty of the 
Constitution effectual? I presume there will be very 
little difference of opinion that it will be necessary to 
place the whole military power of the Government at the 
disposal of the President, under proper guards and 
restrictions against abuse, to repel and suppress invasion 
when the hostle force shall be actually in the field. But, 
sir, that is not sufficient. Such legislation would not be 
a full compliance with this guaranty of the Constitution. 
The framers of that instrament meant more when they 
gave the guaranty. Mark the difference in language 
between the provision for protecting the United States 
against invasion and that for protecting the States, 
When it provided for protecting the United States, it said 
Congress shall have power to ‘trepel invasion.’”? When 
it came to make this guaranty to the States, it changed 
the language, and said the United States shall ‘‘ protect” 
each of the States against invasion. In the one instance, 
the duty of the Government is to repel; in the other, the 
guaranty is that they will protect. In other words, the 
United States are not permitted to wait until the enemy 
shall be upon your borders; until the invading army 
shall have been organized and drilled and placed in march 
with a view to the invasion; but they must pass all laws 
necessary and proper to insure protection and domestic 
tranquillity to each State and Territory of this Union 
against invasion or hostilities from other States and Ter- 
ritories, 

Then, sir, I hold that it is not only necessary to use the 
military power when the actual case of invasion shall 
occur, but to authorize the judicial department of the 
Government to suppress all conspiracies and combina- 
tions in the several States with intent to invade a State, 
or molest or disturbits government, its peace, its citizens, 
its property or its institutions. You must punish the 
conspiracy, the combination with intent to do the act, 
and then you will suppress it in advance. There is no 
principle more familiar to the legal profession than that 
wherever it is proper to declare an act to be a crime, it is 
proper topunish a conspiracy or combination with intent 
to perpetrate the act. Look upon your statute-books, 
and I presume you will find an enactment to punish the 
counterfeiting of the coin of the United States ; and then 
another section to punish a man for having counterfeit 
coin in his possession with intent to pass it; and another 
section to puni<h him for haying the molds or dies or in- 
struments for counterfeiting, with intent to use them. 
This is a familiar principle in legislative and judicial pro- 
ceedings. If the act of invasion is criminal, the con- 
spiracy to invade should also be made criminal, If it be 
unlawful and illegal to invade a State, and run off fugi- 
tive slaves, why not make it unlawful to form conspiracies 
and combinations in the several States with intent to do 
the act? We have been told that a notorious man who 
has recently suffered death for his crimes upon the gal- 
lows, boasted in Cleveland, Ohio, in a public lecture, a 
year ago, that he had then a body of men employed in 
running away horses from the slaveholders of Missouri, 
and pointed to a livery stable in Cleveland which was full 
of the stolen horses at that time. 

I think it is within our competency, and consequently 
our duty, to pass a law making every conspiracy or com- 
bination in any State or Territory of this Union to invade 
another with intent to steal or run away property of any 
kind, whether it be negroes, or horses, or property of any 
other description, into another State, a crime, and punish 
the conspirators by indictment in the United States 
courts and confinement in the prisons and penitentiuries 
of the State or Territory where the conspiracy may be 
formed and quelled, Sir, I would carry these provisions 
of law as far as our constitutional powers will reach. J 
would make it a crime to form conspiracies with a 
view of invading States or Territories to control 
elections, whether they be under the garb of Emigrant 
Aid Societies of New England or Blue Lodges of Mis- 
écuri. (Applause in the galleries.) In other words, 
this provision of the Constitutions means more than the 
mere repelling of an invasion when the invading army 
shall reach the border of a State. The language is, it 
shall protect the State against invasion; the meaning of 
which is, to use the language of the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, to insure to each State domestic tranquillity 
against external violence, There can be no peace, there 
can be no prosperity, there can be no safety in any com- 
munity, unless itis secured against violence from abroad. 
Why, sir, it has been a question seriously mooted in 
Europe, whether it was not the duty of England, a power 
foreign to France, to pass laws to punish conspiracies in 
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England against the lives of the princes of France. I 
shall not argue the question of comity between foreign 
States. I predicate my argument upon the Constitution 
by which we are governed, and which we have sworn to 
obey, and demand that the Constitution be executed in 
good faith so as to punish and suppress every combina- 
tion, every conspiracy, either to invade a State or to 
molest its inhabitants, or to disturb its property, or to 
subvert its institutions and its government. 1 believe 
this can be effectually done by authorizing the United 
States courts in the several States to tuke jurisdiction of 
the offense, and punish the violation of the law with 
appropriate punishments, 

It cannot be said that the time has not yet arrived for 
such legislatton. It cannot be said with truth that the 
Harper’s Ferry case will not be repeated, or is not in 
danger of repetition. It is only necessary to inquire into 
the causes which produced the Harper’s Ferry outrage, 
and ascertain whether those causes are yet in active 
operation, and then you can determine whether there is 
any ground for apprehension that that invasion will be 
repeated, Sir, what were the causes which produced the 
Harper’s Ferry outrage? Without stopping to adduce 
evidence in detail, I have no hesitation in expressing my 
firm and deliberate conviction that the Harper’s Ferry 
crime was the natural, logical, inevitable result of the 
doctrines and teachings of the Republican party, as 
explained and enforced in their platjorm, their par- 
tisun presses, their pamphlets and books, and espe- 
cially in the speeches of their leaders in and out of 
Congress. (Applause in the galleries.) . : ° 

And, sir, inasmuch as the Constitution of the United 
States confers upon Congress the power coupied with 
the duty of protecting each State against external 
aggression, and inasmuch as that includes the power of 
suppressing and punishing conspiracies in one State 
against the institutions, property, people, or govern- 
ment of every other State, I desire to carry out that 
power vigorously. Sir, give us such a law as the Con- 
stitution contemplates and authorizes, and I will show 
the Senator from New York that there is a constitutional 
mode of repressing the ‘irrepressible conflict.” J eidd 
open the prison doors to allow conspirators against the 
peace of the Republic and the domestic tranguiliity of 
our States to select their cells wherein to drug out a 
miserable life as a punishment for their crimes agaist 
the peace of society. C A * 

Mr. President, the mode of preserving peace is plain. 
This system of sectional warfare must cease. The Con- 
stitution has given the power, and all we ask of Congress 
is to give the means, and we, by indictments and con- 
victions in the Federal courts of our several States, will 
make such examples of the leaders of these conspiracies 
as will strike terror into the hearts of the others, and 
there will be an end of this crusade. Sir, you must 
check it by crushing out the conspiracy, the combina- 
tion, and then there can be safety. 


[A special committee of the Senate, of which 
Mr. Mason, of Va., was chairman, appointed to 
investigate the Harper’s Ferry affair, ascertain 
the cause of the raid, and report what laws, if 
any, were necessary to prevent a repetition, 
reported near the close of the session, that 
the committee were unable to discover that 
any persons were either directly or indirectly 
engaged in the invasion, other than John 
Brown and those who accompanied him to 
Harper’s Ferry. ] 


WHAT POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY HAS DONE. 


From Mr. Douglas’ Speech in the Senate, Miry 16, 1860. 


But, we are told that the necessary result of this doc- 
trine of non-intervention, which, gentlemen, by way of 
throwing ridicule upon it, call squatter sovereignty, is 
to deprive the South of all participation in what they 
call the common ‘Territories of the United States. That 
was the ground on which the Senator from Misissippi (Mr. 
Davis), predicated his opposition to the Compromise 
Measures of 1850. He regarded a refusal to repeal the 
Mexican law as equivalent to the Wilmot Proviso; a re- 
fusal to recognize by an act of Congress the right to 
carry a slave there as equivalent to the Wilmot Proviso; 
a refusal to deny to a Territorial Legislature the right to 
exclude Slavery as equivalent to an exclusion. He be- 
lieved at that time that this doctrine did amount toa 
denial of southern rights; and he told the people of 
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Mississippi so; but they doubted it. Now let us see how | 
far his theory and suppositions have been verified. I) 


infer that he told the people of Mississippi so, for he 
makes ita charge in his bill of indictment against me, 
that I am hostile to southern rights because I gaye those 
votes. 


Now, what has been the result? My views were 
incorporated into the Compromise Measures of 1850, and 
his were rejected. Has the South been excluded from all 
the territory acquired from Mexico? What says the bill 
from the House of Representatives now on your table, 
repealing the slave code in New Mexico, established by 
the people themselves? J¢ és part of the history of the 


country that under this doctrine o non-intervention, 


this doctrine that you delight to call squatter sove- 
reignty, the people of New Mexico have introduced 


and protected Slavery in the whole of that Territory. 


Under this doctrine, they have converted a tract of 
Free Territory into Slave Territory, more than fiwe 
times the size of the State of New-York. Under this 


doctrine, Slavery has been extended rom the Rio 
Grande to the Gulf of California, and from the line o 
the Republic of Mewico, not only wp to 36 deg. 30 min., 
but wp to 88 deg.—GIVING YOU A DEGREE AND A HALF MORE 


SLAVE TERRITORY THAN YOU EVER CLAIMED, In 1848 and 


1849 and 1850, you only asked to have the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. The Nashville convention fixed that as its ulti- 
matum. I offered it in the Senate in August, 1848 and it 


was adopted here but rejected in the House of Represen- 
tatives. You asked only up to 36 deg. 30 min., and non- 
intervention has given you Slave Territory up to 88 


Veg., A DEGREE AND A HALF MORE THAN YOU ASKED ; 
and yet you say that this is a sacrifice of Southern 
rights! 


These are the fruits of this principle which the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi regards as hostile to the rights of the 


South. Where did you e 


ver get any other fruits that 


were more palatable to your taste or more refreshing to 
yourstrength? What other inch of Free Territory has been 
converted into Slave Territory on the American continent, 
since the Revolution, except in New Mexico and A. izona, 


under the principle of 
Charleston? If it be true 


non-intervention affirmed at 
that this principie of non-inter- 


vention has given to Slavery all New Mexico, whieh was 
surrounded on nearly every side by Free Territory, will 
not the same principle protect you in the northern states 
of Mexico when they are acquired, since they are now sur- 


rounded by Slave Territory ; are several hundred miles 


further South; have many degrees of greater heat; and 
have a climate and soil adapted to Southern products ? 
Are you not satisfied with these practical results? Do 
you desire to appeal from the people of the Territories 
to the Congress of the United States to settle this ques- 
tion in the Territories? When you distrust the people 
and appeal to Congress, with both houses largely against 


you on this question, what 


sort of protection will you get ? 


of | Whenever you ask a Slave code from Congress to protect 


your institutions in a Territory where the people do not 
want it, you will get that sort of protection which the 
wolf gives to the lamb; you will get that sort of friendly 
hug that the grizzly bear gives to the infant, Appealing 


to an Anti-Slavery Congr 


ess to pass laws of protection, 


with a view of forcing Slavery upon an unwilling and 


hostile people! Sir, of a 


ll the mad schemes that ever 


could be devised by the South, or by the enemies of the 
South, that which recognizes the right of Congress to 


touch the institution of Sl 


avery either in States or Terri- 


tories, beyond the single case provided in the Constitu- 


tion for the rendition o 


f fugitive Slaves, is the most 


fatal.— Appendix to Congressional Globe, page 814, 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLIOT. 


A SPEECH BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


Delivered at Rochester, Monday, Oct, 25; 1858. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: The unmistakable outbreaks of zeal 
which occur all around me, show that you are earnest men 
—and such amanamI. Let us, therefore, at least for a 
time, pass by all secondary and collateral questions, 
whether of a personal or of a general nature, and consider 
the main subject of the present canvass, The Democratic 
party, or, to speak more accurately, the party which wears 
that attractive name, is in possession of the Federal Go- 
vernment. The Republicans propose to dislodge that 
party, and dismiss it from its high trust. 

The main subject, then, is, whether the Democractic 
party deserves to retain the confidence of the American 
people. In attempting to prove it unworthy, I think that 
Tam not actuated by prejudices against that party, or by 
prepossessions in favor of its adversary ; for Lhave learned, 
by some experience, that virtue and patriotism, vice and 
selfishness, are found in all parties, and that they differ 
less in their motives than in the policies they pursue, 

Our country is a theatre, which exhibits in full opera- 
tion, two radically different. political systems; the one 
resting on the basis of servile or slave labor, the other on 
the basis of voluntary labor of freemen. 

The laborers who are enslaved are all negroes, or per- 
sons more or less purely of African derivation. But this 
is only accidental. The principle of the System is, that 
labor in every society, by whomsoever performed, is ne- 
cessarily unintellectual, groveling, and base ; and that the 
laborer, equally for his own good and for the welfare of 
the State, ought to be enslaved. The white laboring man, 
whether native or foreigner, is not enslaved, only because 
he cannot, as yet, be reduced to bondage. 

You need not be told now that the slave system is the 
older of the two, and that once it was universal. 

The emancipation of our own ancestors, Caucasians 
and Europeans as they were, hardly dates beyond a 
period of five hundred years. The great melioration of 
human society which modern times exhibit, is mainly due 
to the incomplete substitution of the system of voluntary 
labor for the old one of servile labor, which has already 
taken place. This African slave system is one which, in 
its origin and in its growth, has been altogether foreign 
from the habits of the races which colonized these States, 
and established civilization here. It was introduced on 


this new continent as an engine of conquest, and for the 
establishment of monarchical power, by the Portuguese and 


the Spaniards, and was rap 


idly extended by them all over 


South America, Central America, Louisiana, and Mexico, 
Its legitimate fruits are seen in the poverty, imbecility, and 
anarchy, which now pervade ail Portuguese and Spanish 
America. The free-labor system is of German extraction, 
and it was established in our country by emigrants from 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
We justly ascribe to its influences the strength, wealth, 
greatness, intelligence, and freedom which the whole 
American people now enjoy. One of the chief elements of 
the value of human life is freedom in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The slave system is not only intolerant, unjust, and 
inhuman toward the laborer, whom, only because he is a 


laborer, it loads down with 


chains and converts into mer- 


chandise, but is scarcely less severe upon the freeman, to 
whom, only because he is a laborer from necessity, it de- 


nies facilities for employm 


ent, and whom it expels from 


the community because it cannot enslave and convert him 


into merchandise also. It 


is necessarily improvident and 


ruinous, because, as a general truth, communities prosper 


and flourish or droop and 
they practice or neglect to 


decline in just the degree that 
practice the primary duties of 


justice and humanity. The free-labor system conforms to 


the divine law of equality, 


which is written in the hearts 


and consciences of men, and therefore is always and every- 


where beneficent. 
The slave system is one 
suspicion, and watchfuln 


of constant danger, distrust, 
ess. It debases those whose 


toil alone can produce wealth and resources for defense, 
to the lowest degree of which human nature is capable, 
to guard against mutiny and insurrection, and thus 
wastes energies which otherwise might be employed in 
national development and aggrandizement, 

The free-labor system educates all alike, and by open- 
ing all the fields of erm’ employment, and all the 


departments of authority, 


the unchecked and equal — 


rivalry of all classes of men, at once secures universal 
contentment, and brings into the highest possible acti- 
vity all the physical, moral, and social energies of the 
whole State. In States where the slave system prevai 


the masters, directly or i 


ndirectly, secure all polit: y 


~ 
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power, and constitute a ruling aristocracy. In States 
where the free-labor system prevails, universal suffrage 
necessarily obtains, and the State inevitably becomes, 
sooner or later, a republic or democracy, 

Russia yet maintains Slavery, and is a despotism. 
Most of the other European States have abolished 
Slavery, and adopted the system of free-labor. It was 
the antagonistic political tendencies of the two systems 
which the first Napoleon was contemplating when he 
predicted that Europe would ultimately be either all 
Cossack or all Republican. Never did human sagacity 
utter amore pregnant truth. The two systems are at 
once perceived to be incongruous. But they are more 
than incongruous—they are incompatible. They never 
have permanently existed together in one country, and 
they never can. It would be easy to demonstrate this 
impossibility, from the irreconcilable contrast between 
their great principles and characteristics. But the expe- 
rience of mankind has conclusively established it. 
Slavery, as I have already intimated, existed in every 
state in Europe. Free labor has supplanted it every- 
where except in Russia and Turkey. State necessities 
developed in modern times, are now obliging even those 
two nations to encourage and emplcy free labor; and 
already, despotic as they are, we find them engaged in 
abolishing Slavery. In the United States, Slavery came 
into collision with free labor at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and fell before it in New-England, New-York, New- 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but triumphed over it effec- 
tually, aud excluded it for a period yet undetermined, 
from Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Indeed, so 
incompatible are the two systems, that every new State 
which is organized within our ever-extending domain 
makes its first political act a choice of the one and an 
exclusion of the other, even at the cost of civil war, if 
necessary. The Slave States, without law, at the last 
national election, successfully forbade, within their own 
limits, even the casting of votes for a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States supposed to be favorable 
to the establishment of the free-labor system in new 
States. 

Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different 
States, but side by side within the American Union. 
This has happened because the Union is a confederation 
of States. But in another aspect the United States con- 
stitute only one nation. Increase of population, which 
is filling the States out to their very borders, together 
with a new and extended net-work of railroads and 
other avenues, and an internal commerce which daily 
becomes more intimate, is rapidly bringing the States 
’ into a higher and more perfect social unity or con- 
solidation, Thus, these antagonistic systems are con- 
tinually coming into closer contact, and collision 
results. 

Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of in- 
terested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, 
mistake the case altogether. It is an irrepressible con- 
flict between opposing and enduring forces, and it 
means that the United States must and will, sooner or 
later, become either entirely a slaveholding nation, or 
entirely a free-labor nation. LHither the cotton and rice 
fields of South Carolina and the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and 
Charleston and New Orleans become marts for legiti- 
mate merchandise alone, or else the rye-fields and 
wheat-fields of Massachusetts and New-York must again 
be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to 
the production of slaves, and Boston and New-York be- 
come once more markets for trade in the bodies and 
souls of men. It is the failure to apprehend this great 
truth that induces so many unsuccessful attempts at 
final compromise between the Slave and Free States, 
and it is the existence of this great fact that renders all 
such pretended compromises, when made, vain and 
ephemeral. Startling as this saying may appear to you, 
fellow-citizens, it is by no means an original or evena 
modern one. Our forefathers knewit to be true, and 
unanimously acted upon it when they framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States. They regarded the exist- 
ence of the servile system in so many of the States with 
sorrow and shame, which they openly confessed, and 
they looked upon the collision between them, which was 
then just revealing itself, and which we are now accus- 
tomed to deplore, with favor and hope. They knew that 
either the one or the other system must exclusively pre- 
vail. _ ear 

Unlike too many of those who in modern times invoke 
their authority, they had a choice between the two. 
They preferred the system of free labor, and they deter- 
mined to organize the Government, and so to direct its 
activity, that that system should surely and certainly 
prevail. For this purpose, and no other, they based the 
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whole structure of Government broadly on the principie 
that all men are created equal, and therefore free—little 
dreaming that, within the short period of one hundred 
years, their descendants would bear to be told by any 
orator, however popular, that the utterance of that prin- 
ciple was merely a rhetorical rhapsody ; or by any judge 
however venerated, that it was attended by mental re- 
servations, which rendered it hypocritical and false. By 
the Ordinance of 1787, they dedicated all of the national 
domain not yet polluted by Slavery to free labor im- 
mediately, thenceforth and forever; while by the new 
Constitution and laws they invited foreign free labor 
from all lands under the sun, and interdicted the im- 
portation of African Slave Labor, at all times,in all 
places, and under all circumstances whatsoever. It is 
true that they necessarily and wisely modified this 
policy of Freedom, by leaving it to the several States, 
affected as they were by differing circumstances, to 
abolish Slavery in their own way and at their own plea- 
sure, instead of confiding that duty to Congress, and 
that they secured to the Slave States, while yet retain- 
ing the system of Slavery, a three-fifths representation 
of slaves in the Federal Government, until they should 
find themselves able to relinquish it with safety. But 
the very nature of these modifications fortifies my posi- 
tion that the fathers knew that the two systems could 
not endure within the Union, and expected that within 
a short period Slavery would disappear forever. More- 
over, in order that these modifications might not alto- 
gether defeat their grand design of a Republic maintain- 
ing universal equality, they provided that two-thirds of 
the States might amend the Constitution. : 

It remains to say on this point only one word, to guard 
against misapprehension, If these States are to again be-- 
come universally slaveholding, I do not pretend to say 
with what violations of the Constitution that end shall be 
accomplished. On the other hand, while I do confidently 
believe and hope that my country will yet become a land 
of universal Freedom, I do not expect that it will be made 
so otherwise than through the action of the several States 
codperating with the Federal Government, and all acting 
in strict conformity with their respective Constitutions, 

The strife and contentions concerning Slavery, which 
gently-disposed persons so habitually deprecate, are no- 
thing more than the ripening of the conflict which the fathers 
themselves, not only thus regarded with favor, but which 
they may be said to have instituted. 

It is not to be denied, however, that thus far the course 
of that contest has not been according to their humane 
anticipations and wishes. Inthe field of federal politics, 
Slavery, deriving unlooked-for advantages from commer- 
cial changes, and energies unforeseen from the facilities of 
combination between members of the slaveholding class 
and between that class and other property classes, early 
rallied, and has at length made a stand, not merely to re- 
tain its original defensive position, but to extend its sway 
throughout the whole Union. It is certain that the slave- 
holding class of American citizens indulge this high ambi- 
tion, and that they derive encouragement for it from the 
rapid and effective political successes which they have 
already obtained. The plan of operation is this: By con- 
tinue@ appliances of patronage and threats of. disunion, 
they will keep a majority favorable to these designs in the 
Senate, where each State has an equal representation. 
Through that majority they will defeat, as they best can, 
the admission of Free States, and secure the admission of 
Slave States. Under the protection of the Judiciary, they 
will, on the principle of the Dred Scott case, carry Slavery 
into all the Territories of the United States now existing, 
and hereafter to be organized. By the action of the Pre- 
sident and the Senate, using the treaty-making power, they 
will annex foreign slaveholding States. In a favorable 
conjuncture they will induce Congress to repeal the act of 
1808, which prohibits the foreign slave-trade, and so they 
will import from Africa, at the cost of only $20 a head, 
slaves enough to fill up the interior of the continent. 
Thus relatively increasing the number of Slave States, they 
will allow no amendment to the Constitution prejudicial to 
their interest; and so, having permanently established 
their power, they expect the Federal Judiciary to nullify 
all State laws which shall interfere with internal or foreign 
commerce in slaves. When the Free States shall be suffi- 
ciently demoralized to tolerate these designs, they reason- 
ably conclude that Slavery will be accepted by those States 
themselves. I shall not stop to show how speedy or how 
complete would be the ruin which the accomplishment of 
these slaveholding schemes would bring upon the country. 
For one, I should not remain in the country to test the sad 
experiment. Having spent my manhood, though not my 
whole life, in a Free State, no aristocracy of any kind, 
much less an aristocracy of slaveholders, shall ever make 
the laws of the land in which I shall be content to live. 
Having seen the society around me universally engaged ia 
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agriculture, manufactures and trade, which were innocent | office had been filled by slaveholders thirty-two out of 
and beneficent, I shall never be a denizen of a State | forty years. ‘ 
where men and women are reared as cattle, and bought | In 1836, Martin Van Buren—the first non-slaveholding 
and sold as merchandise. When that evil day shall come, citizen of a Free State to whose election the Democratic 
and all further effort at resistance shall be impossible, | party ever consented—signalized his inauguration into the 
then, if there shall be no better hope for redemption than Presidency, by a gratuitous announcement, that under no 
I can now foresee, I shall say with Franklin, while looking | circumstances would he ever approve a bill for the aboli- 
abroad over the whole earth for a new and more congenial | tion of Slavery in the District of Columbia. From 1888 to 
home, “ Where likerty dwells, there is my country.” 1844, the subject of abolishing Slavery in the District of 
You will tell me that these fears are extravagant and Columbia and in the national dock-yards and arsenals, 
chimerical. I answer, they are so; but they are so only | was brought before Congress by repeated popular appeals. 
because the designs of the slaveholders must and can be | The Democratic party thereupon promptly denied the right 
defeated, But it is only the possibility of defeat that ren- of petition, and effectually suppressed the freedom of 
ders them so, They cannot be defeated by inactivity. speech in Congress, so far as the institution of Slavery was 
There is no escape from them, compatible with non-resist- 


concerned. 
ance. How, then, and in what way, shall the necessary From 1840 to 1843, good and wise men counselled that 
resistance be made? There is only oneway. The Demo- 


Texas should remain outside of the Union until she 
cratic party must be permanently dislodged from the Gov- | should consent to relinquish her self-instituted slavery ; 
ernment. ‘The reason is, that the Democratic party is in- 


but the Democratic party precipitated her admission into 
extricably committed to the designs of the slaveholders, 


the Union, not only without that condition, but even 
which I have described. Let me be well understood. Ido 


with a covenant that the State might be divided and 
not charge that the Democratic candidates for public office | reorganized so as to constitute four Slave States instead 
now before the people are pledged to, much less that the 


of one. 
Democratic masses who support them really adopt, those In 1846, when the United States became involved in a 
atrocious and dangerous designs, Candidates may, and 


war with Mexico, and it was apparent that the struggle 
generally do, mean to act justly, wisely, and patriotically, would end in the dismemberment of that republic, which 
when they shall be elected; but they become the ministers 


was. a non-slaveholding power, the Democratic party 
and servants, not the dictators, of the power which elects rejected a declaration that Slavery should not be estab- 
them, ‘The policy which a party shall pursue at a future 


lished within the territory to be acquired. When, in 
period is only gradually developed, depending on the oc- 1850, governments were to be instituted in the Territo- 
currence of events never fully foreknown. ‘The motives ries of California and New-Mexico the fruits of that way, 
of men, whether acting as electors, or in any other capa- | the Democratic party refused to admit New-Mexico as a 
city, are generally pure. Nevertheless, itis not more true 


Free State, and only consented to admit California as a 
that “ Hell is paved with good intentions,” than it is that 


Free State on the condition, as it has since explained the 
earth is covered with wrecks resulting from innocent and transaction, of leaving all of New-Mexico and Utah open 
amiable motives. to Slavery, to which was also added the concession of 

The very constitution of the Democratic party commits perpetual Slavery in the District of Columbia, and the 
it to execute all the designs of the slaveholders, whatever | passage of an unconstitutional, cruel, and humiliating 
they may be, It is not a party of the whole Union, of all | law, for the recapture of fugitive slaves, with a further 
the Free States and of all the Slave States ; nor yet is it a | stipulation that the subject of Slavery should never again 
party of the Free States in the North and in the Northwest ; 


be agitated in either chamber of Congress. When, in 
put it is a sectional and local party, having practically its 1854, the slaveholders were contentedly reposing on these 
seat within the Slave States, and counting its constituency 


great advantages, then so recently won, the Democratis 
chiefly and almost exclusively there. Of all its represen- 


party, unnecessarily, officiously, and with superservicea- 
tatives in Congress and in the Electoral College, two-thirds | ble liberality, awakened them from their slumber, to offer 
uniformly come from these States. Its great element of 


and force on their acceptance the abrogation of the law 
strength lies in the vote of the slaveholders, augmented by which declared that neither Slavery nor involuntary ser- 
the representation of three-fifths of the slaves. Deprive | Vitude should ever exist within that part of the ancient 
the Democratic party of this strength, and it would be a_| territory of Louisiana which lay outside of the State of 
helpless and hopeless minority, incapable of continued or- Missouri, and north of the parallel of 56 deg. 30 min. of 
ganization, The Democratic party, being thus local and | north latitude—a law which, with the exception of one 
sectional, acquires new strength from the admission of other, was the only statute of Freedom then remaining in 
every new Slave State, and loses relatively by the admis- 


the Federal code. 
sion of every new Free State into the Union. In 1856, when the people of Kansas had organized a 
A party is, in one sense, a joint-stock association, in 


new State within the region thus abandoned to Slavery, 
which those who contribute most direct the action and | and applied to be admitted as a Free State into the Union, 
management of the concern. The slaveholders contribut- 


the Democratic party contemptuously rejected their pe- 
ing in an overwhelmning proportion to the capital strength tition and drove them, with menaces and intimidations, 
of the Democratic party, they necessarily dictate and pre- from the halls of Congress, and armed the President with 
scribe its policy. The inevitable caucus system enables them | military power to enforce their submission to a slave 
to do so with a show of fairness andjustice. If it were pos- | Code, established over them by fraud and usurpation. 
sible to conceive for a moment that the Democratic party 


At every subsequent stage of the long contest which has 
should disobey the behests of the slaveholders, we should | since raged in Kansas, the Democratic party has lent its 
then see a withdrawal of the slaveholders, which would 


sympathies, its aid, and all the powers of the Government 
leave the party to perish, The portion of the party which which it controlled, to enforce Slavery upon that unwil- 
is found in the Free States is a mere appendage, conve- 


ling and injured people. And now, even at this day, 
nient to modify its sectional character, without impairing | While it mocks us with the assurance that Kansas is free, 
its sectional constitution, and is less effective in regulating 


the Democratic party keeps the State excluded from her 
its movement than the nebulous tail of the comet is in de- 


just and proper place in the Union, under the hope that 
termining the appointed though apparently eccentric |she may be dragooned into the acceptance of Slavery. 
course of the fiery sphere from which it emanates. 


The Democratic party, finally, has procured from a 
To expect the Democratic party to resist Slavery and| Supreme Judiciary, fixed in its interest, a decree that 
favor Freedom, is as unreasonable as to look for Protestant | Slavery exists by force of the Constitution in every Terri- 
missionaries to the Catholic Propaganda of Rome. The 


tory of the United States, paramount to all legislative 
history of the Democratic party commits it to the policy authority either within the Territory, or residing in Con- 
of Slavery. It has been the Democratic party, and no | gress. 

other agency, which has carried that policy up to its pre-| . Such is the Democratic party. It has no policy, State 
sent alarming culmination. Without stopping to ascertain, | Of Federal, for finance or trade, or manufacture, or com 
critically, the origin of the present Democratic party, we | merce, or education, or internal improvements, or for the 
may concede its claim to date from the era of good feeling protection or even the security of civil or religious lib- 
which occurred under the Administration of President erty. It is positive and uncompromising in the interest 
Monroe. At that time, in this State, and about that time | of Slavery—negative, compromising and vacillating, in 
in many others of the Free States, the Democratic party regard to everything else. It boasts its love of equality 
deliberately disfranchised the free colored, or African citi- 


and wastes its strength, and even its life, in fortifying the 
gen, and it has pertinaciously continued this disfranchise- | only aristocracy known in the land. It professes frater- 
ment ever since. This was an effective aid to Slavery; 


nity, and, so often as Slavery requires, allies itself with 
for while the slaveholder votes for his slaves against Free- 


proscription. It magnifies itself for conquests‘in foreign 
dom, the freed slave in the Free States is prohibited from | lands, but it sends the national eagle forth always with 
voting against Slavery. 


chains, and not the olive branch, in his fangs. 
In 1824, the Democracy resisted the election of John This dark record shows you, fellow citizens, what I 
Quincy Adams—himself before that time an acceptable 


was unwilling to announce at an earlier stage of this 
Democrat —and in 1828, it expelled him from the Presi-|argument, that of the whole nefarious schedule of slave- 
dency, and put a slaveholder in his place, although the 


holding designs which I have submitted to you, the Demo- 
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cratic party has left only one yet to be consummated— 
the abrogation of the law which forbids the African slave 
trade. 


Now, I know very well that the Democratic party has, 


| 
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too conservative forothers. As if any party ever foresaw 
so clearly the course of future events as to plan a univer- 
sal scheme for future action, adapted to all possible 
emergencies. Who would ever have joined even the Whig 


at every stage of these proceedings, disavowed the motive party of the Revolution, if it had been obliged to answer, 


and the pol.cy of fortifying and extending Slavery, and 
has excused them on entirely different and more plausi- 
ble grounds. But the inconsistency and frivolity of 
these pleas prove still more conclusively the guilt I 
charge upon that party. It must, indeed, try to excuse 
such guilt before mankind, and even to the consciences 
of its own adherents, There is an instinctive abhorrence 
of Slavery, and an inborn and inhering love of Freedom 
in the human heart, which renders palliation of such 
gross misconduct indispensable. Lt disfranchised the free 
African on the ground of a fear that, if left to enjoy the 
right of suffrage, he might seduce the free white citi- 
zen into amalgamation with his wronged and despised 
race. The Democratic party condemned and deposed 
John Quincy Adams, because he expended $12,000,000 a 
year, while it justifies his favored successor in spending 
$70,000,000, $80,000,000, and even $1: 0,000,000, a year. 
It denies emancipation in the District of Columbia, even 
with compensation to masters and the consent of the 
people, en the ground of an implied constitutional inhi- 
bition, although the Constitution expressly confers upon 
Congress sovereign legislative power in that District, and 
although the Democratic party is tenacious of the prin- 
ciple of strict construction. It violated the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution in suppressing petition and 
debate on the subject of Slavery, through fear of dis- 
turbance of the public harmony, although it claims that 
the etectors have a right to instruct their-represeutatives, 
and even demand their resignation in cases of contu- 
macy. It extended Slavery over Texas,and connived at 
the attempt to spread it across the Mexican territories, 
even to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, under a plea of 
enlarging the area of Freedém. It abrogated the Mexi- 
can slave law and the Missouri Compromise prvhibition 
of Slavery in Kansas, not to openthe new Territoriss to 
Slavery, but to try therein the new and fascinating 
theories of Non-intervention and Popular Sovere gnty; 
and, finally, it overthrew both these new and elegant 
systems by the English Lecompton bill and the Dred 
Scott decision, on the ground that the Free States ought 
not to enter the Union without a population equal to the 
represeutative basis of one member of Congress, although 
Slave States might come in without inspection us to their 
numbers. 

Will any member of the Democratic party now here 
claim that the authorities chosen by the suffrages of the 
party transcended their partisan platforms, and so misre- 
presented the party in the various transactions I have 
recited? Then I ask him to name one Democratic 
statesman or legislator, from Van Buren to Walker, 
who either timidly or cautiously like them, or boldly or 
defiantly like Douglas, ever refused to execute a 
behest of the slaveholders, and was not therefor, and 
for no other cause, immediately denounced, aud de- 
posed from his trust, and repudiated by the Democratic 
party forthat contumacy. 

I think, fellow-citizens, that I have shown you that it 
is high time for the friends of Freedom to rush to the 
rescue of the Constitution, and that their very first duty 
is to dismiss the Democratic party from the administra- 
tion of the Government. 

Why shallit not be done? All agree that it ought to 
be done. What, then, shall prevent its being done? 
Nothing but timidity or division of the opponents of the 
Democratic party. 

Some of these opponents start one objection, and some 
another. Let us notice these objections briefly. One 
class say that they cannot trust the Republican party ; 
that it has not avowed its hostility to Slavery boldly 
enough, or its affection for Freedom earnestly enough. 

I ask in reply, is there any other party which can be more 
safely trusted? Every one knows thatit is the Republican 
party or none, that shall displace the Democratic party. 
But I answer further, that the character and fidelity 
of any party are determined, necessarily, not by its 
pledges, programmes, and platforms, but by the public 
exigencies, and the temper of the people when they call 
it into activity, Subserviency to Slavery is a law writ- 
ten not only on the forehead of the Democratic party, 
but also in its very soul—so resistance to Slavery, and 
devotion to Freedom, the popular elements now ac- 
tively working for the Republican party among the peo- 
ple, must and will be the resources for its ever-renewing 
strength and constant invigoration. 

Others cannotsupport the Republican party, because it 
it has not sufliciently exposed its platform, and deter- 
mined what it will do, and what it will not do, when 


in 1775, whether it would declare for Independence in 
1776, and for this noble Federal Constitution of ours in 
1787, and not a year earlier or later? 

The people of the United States will be as wise next 
year, and the year afterward, and even ten years hence, 
as we arenow. They will oblige the Republican party 
to act as the public welfare and the interests of justice 
and humanity shall require, through all the stages of its 
career, whether of trial or triumph. 

Others will not venture an effort, because they fear 
that the Union would not endure the change. Will 
such objectors tell me how long a Constitution can bear 
a strain directly along the fibres of which it is com- 
posed? ‘This is a Constitution of Freedom. It is being 
converted into a Constitution of Slavery. It is a repub- 
lican Constitution, It is being made an aristocratic one. 
Others wish to wait until some collateral questions con- 
cerning temperance, or the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise are properly settled. Let me ask all such persons, 
whether time enough has not been wasted on these 
points already, without gaining any other than this 
single advantage, namely, the discovery that only one 
thing can be effectually done at one time, and that the 
one thing which must and will be done at any one time 
is just that thing which is most urgent, and will no 
longer admit of postponement or delay. Finally, we 
are told by faint-hearted men that they despond; the 
Democratic party, they say, is unconquerable, and the 
dominion of Slavery is consequently inevitable. I 
reply to them, that the complete and universal dominion 
of Slavery would be intolerable enough when it should 
have come after the last possible effort to escape should 
have*been made. There would, in that case, be left to 
us the consoling reflection of fidelity to duty. 

But I reply, further, that I know—few, I think, know 
better than I—the resources and energies of the Demo- 
cratic party, which is identical with the Slave Power. I 
do ample prestige to its traditional popularity. I know 
further—few, I think, know better than I—the diffi- 
culties and disadvantages of organizing a new political 
force like the Republican party, and the obstacles it 
must encounter in laboring without prestige and without 
patronage. But, notwithstanding all this, I know that 
the Democratic party must go down, and that the Re- 
publican party must rise into its place. The Demo- 
catic party derived its strength, originally, from its 
adoption of the principles of equal and exact justice to 
allmen. So long as it practiced this principle faith- 
fully, it was invulnerable. It became vulnerable when 
it renounced the principle, and since that time it has 
maintained itself, not by virtue of its own strength, or 
even of its traditional merits, but because there as yet 
had appeared in tke political field no other party that 
had the conscience and the courage to take up, and 
avow, and practice the life-inspiring principles which 
the Democratic party had surrendered. At last, the 
Republican party has appeared. It avows now, as the 
Republican party of 1800 did, in one word, its faith and 
its works, ‘* Equal and exact justice to all men.’ Even 
when it first entered the field, only half organized, it 
struck a blow which only just failed to sebure complete 
and triumphant victory. In this, its second campaign, 
it has already won advantages which render that tri- 
umph now both easy and certain, 

The secret of its assured success lies in that very char- 
acteristic which, in the mouth of scoffers, constitutes its 
great and lasting imbecility and reproach. It lies in 
the fact that it is a party of one idea; but that ideaisa 
noble one—an idea that fills and expands all generous 
souls; the idea of equality—the equality of all men be- 
fore human tribunals and human laws, as they all are 
equal before the Divine tribunal and Divine laws, 

I know, and you know, that a revolution has begun. 
I know, and all the world knows, that retolutions never 
go backward. ‘'I'wenty Senators and a hundred Repre- 
sentatives proclaim boldly in Congress to-day sentiments 
and opinions and principles of Fieedom which hardly 80 
many men, even in this f.ee State, dared to utter in their 
own homes twenty years ago. While the Government 
of the United States, under the conduct of the Demo- 
cratic party, has been all that time surrendering one 
plain and castle after another to Slavery, the people of 
the United States have been no less steadily and perse- 
veiingly gathering together the forces with which to re- 
cover back again all the fields and all the castles which 
have been lost, and to confound and overthrow, by one 
decisive blow, the betrayers of the Constitution and 


triumphant. It may prove too progressive for some, and ' Freedom forever. 
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‘NEGRO SLAVERY NOT UNJUST.” 


A SPEECH BY CHARLES O’CONOR, 


At the Union Meeting at the Academy of Music, New York City, Dec. 19, 1859. 


Mr. Mayor AND GENTLEMEN: I cannot express to you 
the delight which L experience in beholding in this great 
city so vast an assembly of my fellow citizens, convened 
for the purpose stated in your resolutions. I am delight- 
ed beyond measure to behold at this time so vast an 
assembly responding to the call of a body so respectable 
as the twenty thousand New Yorkers who have convened 
this meeting. If anything can give assurance to those who 
doubt, and confidence to those who may have had mis- 
givings as to the permanency of our institutions, and the 
solidity of the support which the people of the North are 
prepared to give them, it is that ia the queen city of the 
New World, inthe capital of North America, there is 
assembled a meeting so large, so respectable, and so 
unanimous as this meeting has shown itself to be in re- 
ceiving sentiments which, if observed, must protect our 
Union from destruction, and even from danger. (Ap- 
piause.) Gentlemen, is it not a subject of astonishment 
that the idea of danger, and the still more dreadful idea 
of dissolution, should be heard from the lips of an Ameri- 
can citizen, at this day, in reference to, or in connection 
with, the sacred name of this most sacred Union? 
{Applause.) Why gentlemen, what is our Union? What 
are its antecedents? What is its present condition? If 
we ward off the evils which threaten it, what its fature 
hope for us and for the great family of mankind? Why 
gentlemen, it may well be said of this Union as a goveru- 
ment, that as it is the last offspring,s0 is it Time’s most 
glorious and beneficent production, Gentlemen, we are 
created by an Omniscient Being. We are created by a 
Being not only All-Seeing, but All-Powerful and All- Wise. 
And in the benignity and the farseeing wisdom of His 
power, He permitted the great family of mankind to live 
on, to advance, to improve, step by step, and yet permit- 
ted five thousand years and upward to elapse ere He laid 
the foundation of a truly free, a truly happy, and a truly 
independent empire. It was not, gentlemen, until that 
great length of time had elapsed, that the earth was 
deemed mature for laying the foundations of this mighty 
and prosperous State. lt was then that He inspired’ the 
noble-minded and chivalrous Genoese to set forth upon 
the trackless ocean and discover the empire that we now 
enjoy, But a few years, comparatively, had elapsed 
when there was raised up in this blessed land a set of men 
whose like had never before existed upon the face of this 
earth. Men unequalled in their perceptions of the true 
principles of justice, in their comprehensive benevolence, 
in their capacity to lay safely, justly, soundly, and with 
all the qualities which should insure permanency, the 
foundations of an empire, It was in 1776, and in this 
country, that there assembled the first, the very first, 
assembly of rational men who ever proclaimed, in clear 
and undeniable form, the immutable principles of liberty, 
and consecrated, to all time I trust, in the face of tyrants, 
and in opposition to their power, the rights of nations and 
the rights of men, (Applause.) These patriots, as soon 
as the storm of war had passed away, sat down and 
framed that instrument upon which our Union rests, the 
Constitution of the United States of America, (Applause.) 
And the question now before us is neither more nor less 
than this: whether that Constitution, consecrated by the 
blood shed in that glorious Revolution, consecrated by 
the signature of the most illustrious man who ever lived, 
George Washington (applause)—whether that instrument, 
accepted by the wisest and by the best of that day, and 
accepted in convention, one by one, in each and every 
State of this Union—that instrument from which so many 
blessings have flowa—whether that instrument was con- 
ceived in crime, is a chapter of abominations (cries of 
“No, no,’’) is a violation of justice, is a league between 
strong-handed but wicked-hearted white men to oppress, 
and impoverish, and plunder their fellow-creatures, con- 
trury to rectitude, honor and justice. ge This 
is the question, neither more nor less, e are toh} from 
pulpits, we are told from the political rostrum, ve are 


told in the legislative assemblies of our Northern States, 
not merely by speakers, but by distinct resolutions of the 
whole body—we are told by gentlemen occupying seats in 
the Congress of the Union through the votes of Northern 
people—that the Constitution seeks to enshrine, to protect, 
to defend a monstrous crime against justice and humanity, 
and that it is our duty to defeat its provisions, to outwit 
them, if we cannot otherwise get rid of their effect, and to 
trample upon the rights which it has declared shall be pro- 
tected and insured to our brethren of the South. (Ap- 
plause.) ‘That is now the doctrine advocated. And I ask 
whether that doctrine, necessarily involving the destruc- 
tion of our Union, shall be permitted to prevail as it has 
hitherto prevailed? Gentlemen, I trust you will excuse me 
for deliberately coming.up to and meeting this question— 
not seeking to captivate your fancies by a trick of words 
—not seeking to exalt your imaginations by declamation 
or by any effort at eloguence—but meeting this question 
gravely, sedately, and soberly, and asking you what is to 
be our course in relation to it? Gentlemen, the Constitu- 
tion guarantees to the people of the Southern States the 
protection of their slave property. In that respect it is a 
solemn compact between the North and the South. As a 
solemn compact are we at liberty to violate it? (Cries of 
‘“No, no!) Are we at liberty to seek or take any mean, 
petty advantage of it? (Cries of ‘‘No,no!”) Are we at 
liberty to con over its particular words, and to restrict and 
to limit its operation, so as to acquire, under such narrow 
construction, a pretence of right by hostile and adverse 
legislation? (‘* No, no !’?)—to interfere with the interests, 
wound the feelings, and trample on the political rights of 
our Southern fellow-citizens? (‘‘No, no, no!’’) No, gentle- 
men. Ifit be a compact,and has anything sacred in it, we are 
bound to observe it in good faith, honestly and honorably, 
not merely to the letter, but fully to the spirit, and not in 
any mincing, half-way, unfair, or illiberal construction, 
seeking to satisfy the letter, to give as little as we can, and 
thereby to defeat the spirit. (Applause.) That may be the 
way that some men keep a contract about the sale of a house 
or of a chattel, but itis not the way honest men observe con- 
tracts, even in relation to the most trivial things. (“ True,” 
and applause.) What has been done, having a tendency 
to disturb harmony under this Constitution, and to break 
down and destroy the union now existing between these 
States? Why, gentlemen, at an early period the subject 
of Slavery, as a mere philosophical question, was discussed 
by many, and its justice or injustice made the subject of 
argument leading to various opinions. It mattered little 
how long this discussion should last, while it was confined 
within such limits. If it had only led to the formation of 
societies like the Shakers, who do not believe in matri- 
mony; societies like the people of Utah, destined to a 
short career, who believe in too much of it (laughter) ; or 
societies of people like the strong-minded women of our 
country, who believe that women are much better quali- 
fied than men to perform the functions and offices usually 
performed by men (laughter)—and who probably would, 
if they had their way, simply change the order of proceed- 
ings, and transfer the husband to the kitchen, and them- 
selves to the field or the cabinet. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) So long, I say, as this sentimentality touching 
Slavery confined itself to the formation of parties and so- 
cieties of this description, it certainly could do no great 
harm, and we might satisfy ourselves with the maxim that 
‘+ Brror can do little harm as long as truth is left free to com- 
bat it.” But unfortunately gentlemen, this sentimentality 
has found its way out of the meeting-houses—from among 
pious people, assemblies of speculative philosophers, and 
societies formed to benefit the inhabitants of Barioboola- 
gha—it has found its way into the heart of the selfish poli- 
tician ; it has been made the war-cry of party; it has been 
made the instrument whereby to elevate not merely to 
personal distinction and social rank, but to political power 
Throughout the non-slaveholding States of this Union, men. 
have been thus elevated who advocate a course of con- 
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duct necessarily exasperating the South, and the natural | compact, to separate from us and to dissolve it? Why 


effect of whose teachings renders the Southern people inse- 
cure in their property and their lives, making it a matter 
of doubt eaeh night whether they can safely retire to their 
slumbers without sentries and guards to protect them 
against incursions from the North. I say the effect has 
been to elevate, on the strength of this sentiment, such 
men to power. And what is the result—the condition of 
things at this day? Why, gentlemen, the occasion that 
calls us together is the occurrence of a raid upon the 
State of Virginia by a few misguided fanatics—followers of 
these doctrines, with arms in their hands, and bent upon 
rapine and murder. I called them followers, but they 
should be deemed leaders. They were the best, the bravest, 
and the most virtuous of all the abolition party. (Ap- 
plause.) On the Lord’s day, at the hour of still repose, 
they armed the bondman with pikes brought from the 
North, that he might slay his master, his master’s wife, and 
his master’s little children. And immediately succeeding to 
it—at this very instant—what is the political question pend- 
ing before Congress ? 

A book substantially encouraging the same course of 
provocation toward the South which has been long pur- 
sued, is openly recommended to circulation by sixty-eight 
members of your Congress. (Cries of ‘‘ Shame, on them,” 
applause, and hisses.)—Recommended to circulation by 
sixty-eight members of your Congress, all elected in North- 
ern States (hisses and applause)—every one, I say, elected 
from non-slaveholding States. And with the assistance of 
their associates, some of whom hold their offices by your 
votes, there is great danger that they will elect to the 
highest office in that body, where he will sit as a repre- 
sentative of the whole North, a man who united in causing 
that book to be distributed through the South, carrying 
poison and death in its polluted leaves. (‘‘ Hang him !” 
and applause.) Is it not fair to say that this great and 
glorious Union is menaced when such a state of things is 
found to exist? when such an act is attempted? Is it 
reasonable to expect that our brethren of the South will 
calmly sit down (‘‘No’’) and submit quietly to such an 
outrage? (Cries of ‘“‘ No, no.”) Why, gentlemen, we 
greatly exceed them in numbers. The non-slaveholding 
States are by far the more populous; they are increasing 
daily in numbers and in population, and we may soon 
overwhelm the Southern vote. If we continue to fill thé 
halls of legislation with abolitionists, and permit to occupy 
the executive chair men who declare themselves to be en- 
listed in a crusade against Slavery, and against the pro- 
visions of the Constitution which secure that species of 
property, what can we reasonably expect from the people 
of the South but that they will pronounce the Constitution, 
with all its glorious associations, with all its sacred memo- 
ries—this Uuion, with its manifold present and promised 
blessings—an unendurable evil, threatening to crush and 
to destroy their most vital interests—to make their coun- 
try a wilderness. Why should we expect them to submit 
to such a line of conduct on our part, and recognize us as 
brethren, or unite with us in perpetuating the Union ? 

For my part I do not see anything unjust or unreason- 
able in the declaration often made by Southern members 
on this subject. They tell us: ‘‘If you will thus assail 
us with incendiary pamphlets, if you will thus create a 
spirit in your country which leads to violence and blood- 
shed among us,.if you will assail the institution upon 
which the prosperity of our country depends, and will ele- 
vate to office over us men who are pledged to aid in such 
transaetions, and to oppress us by hostile legislation, we 
cannot—much as we revere the Constitution, greatly as 
we estimate the blessings which would flow from its 
faithful enforcement—we cannot longer depend on your 
compliance with its injunctions, or adhere to the Union.” 
For my part, gentlemen, if the North continues to con- 
duct itself in the selection of representatives to the 
Congress of the United States as, from, perhaps a certain 
degree of negligence and inattention, it has heretofore 
conducted itself, the South is not to be censured if it 
withdraws from the Union. (Hisses and applause. A 
voice—‘‘ that’s so.” ‘Three cheers for the Fugitive Slave 
Law.) We are not, gentlemen, to hold a meeting to say 
that “We love this Union; we delight in it; we are 
proud of it; it blesses us, and we enjoy it; but we shall 
fill all its offices with men of our own choosing, and, our 
brethren of the South, you shall enjoy its glorious past ; 
you shall enjoy its mighty recollections ; but it shall 
trample your institutions in the dust.”” We have no 
right to say it. We have no right to exact so much, 
and an opposite and entirely different course, fellow- 
citizens, must be ours—must be the course of the great 
North, if we would preserve this Union, (Applause, 
and cries of ‘‘Good.”) , 

_ And, gentlemen, what is this glorious Union? What 
- must we sacrifice if we exasperate our beethren of the 
/ South, and compel them, by injustice and breac; sf 


gentlemen, the greatness and glory of the American name 
will then bea thing of yesterday. The glorious Reyo- 
lution of the thirteen States will be a Revolution not 
achieved by us, but by a nation that has ceased to exist. 
The name of Washington will be, to us at least at the 
North (cheers), but as the name of Julius Cesar, or of 
some other great hero who has lived in times gone by, 
whose nation has perished and exists no more. The 
Declaration of Independence, what will that be? Why, 
the declaration of a State that no longer has place 
among the nations. All these bright and glorious recol- 
lections of the past must cease to be our property, and 
become mere memorials of a by-gone race and people. 
A line must divide the North from the South. What will 
be the consequences? Will this mighty city—growing 
as it now is, with wealth pouring into it Fou, every por- 
tion of this mighty empire—will it continue to flourish as 
it has done? (Cries of ‘‘No,no!”) Will your marble 
palaces that line Broadway, and raise their proud tops 
toward the sky, continue to increase, until, as is now 
promised under the Union, it shall present the most 
glorious picture of wealth, prosperity, and happiness, 


| that the world has ever seen? (Applause.) No! gen- 


tlemen, no! such things cannot be. I do not say that 
we will starve, that we will perish, as a people, if we 
separate from the South. I admit, that if the line be 
drawn between us, they will have their measure of pros- 
perity, and we will have ours; but’meagre, small in the 
extreme, compared with what is existing and promised 
under our Union, will be the prosperity of each. 

Truly has it been said here to-night, that we were 
made for each other; separate us, and although you 
may not destroy us, you reduce each to so low a scale 
that well might humanity deplore the evil courses that 
brought about the result. True, gentlemen, we would 
have left, to boast of, our share of the glories of the Reyo- 
lution. The Northern States sent forth to the conflict 
their bands of heroes, and shed their blood as freely as 
those of the South, But the dividing line would take 
away from us the grave of Washington. It is in his own 
beloved Virginia. (Applause and cheers.) It is in the 
State and near the spot where this treason that has been 
growing up in the North, so lately culminated in violence 
and bloodshed. We would lose the grave—we would 
lose all connection with the name of Washington. But 
our philanthropic and pious friends who fain would 
lead us to this result, would, of course, comfort us with 
the consoling reflection that we had the glorious memory 
of John Brown in its place. (Great laughter and cheers.) 
Are you, gentlemen, prepared to make the exchange? 
(Cries of ‘No, no.”) Shall the tomb of Washington, 
that rises upon the bank of the Potomac, receiving its 
tribute from every nation of the earth—shall that become 
the property of a foreign State—a State hostile to us in 
its feelings, and we to it in ours? Shall we erect a monu- 
ment among the arid hills at North Elba, and deem the 
privilege of making pilgrimages thither a recompense 
for the loss of every glorious recollection of the past, 
and for our severance from the name of Washington ? 
He who is recognized as the Father of his Country? 
(Cries of ‘‘No, no,” and cheers.) No, gentlemen, we 
are not prepared, I trust, for this sad exchange, this 
fatal severance. We are not prepared, I trust, either to 
part with our glorious past or to give up the advantages 
of our present happy condition. We are not prepared 
to relinquish our affection for the South, nor to involve 
our section in the losses, the deprivation of blessings 
and advantages necessarily resulting to each from dis 
union. Gentlemen, we never would have attained the 
wealth and prosperity as a nation which is now ours, 
but for our connection with these very much reviled and 
injured slaveholders of the Southern States. And, gen- 
tlemen, if dissolution is to take place, we must part with 
the trade of the South, and thereby surrender our parti- 
cipation in the wealth of the South. Nay, more—we are 
told from good authority that we must not only part 
with the slaveholding States, but that our younger sister 
with the golden crown—rich, teeming California, she 
who added the final requisite to our greatness as a 
nation— will not come with us, She will remain with 
the South. = al 

Gentlemen, if we allow this course of injustice toward 
the South to continue, these are to be the consequences— 
evil to us, evil also to them. Much of all that we are 
most proud of; much of all that contributes to our pros- 
perity and greatness as a nation, must pass away from 


us. : 

The question is—should we permit it to be continued, 
and submit to all these evils? Is there any reason to 
justify such a course? There is a reason preached to us 
for permitting it, We are told that Slavery is unjust ; we 
are told thatit is a matter of conscience to put it down; 
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and that whatever treaties or compacts, or laws, or con- 
stitutions, have been made to sanction and uphold it, it 
is still unholy, and that we are bound to trample upon 
treaties, compacts, laws, and constitutions, and to stand 
py what these men arrogantly tell us is the law of Aod 
and a fundamental principle of natural justice. Indeed, 
gentlemen, these two things are not distinguishable. The 
law of God and natural justice, as between man and man, 
are one and thesame. ‘The wisest philosopher of ancient 
times—heathen philosophers—said, The rule of conduct 
between man and man is, to live honestly, to injure no 
man, and to render to every man his due, In words far 
moee direct and emphatic, in words of the most perfect 
somprehensiveness, the Saviour of the world gave us the 
same rule in one short sentence—“ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (Applause.) Now, speaking between us, people 
of the North and our brethren of the South, I ask you to 
act upon this maxim—the maxim of the heathen—the 
command of the living God: ** Render to every man his 
due,” ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Applause.) Thus 
we should act and feel toward the South. Upon that 
maxim which came from Him of Nazareth we should act 
toward the South, but without putting upon it any new- 
fangled, modern interpretation, We should neither say 
nor think that any Gospel minister of this day is wiser than 
God himself—than He who gave us the Gospel. These 
maxims should govern between us and our brethren of the 
South. But, gentlemen, the question is this: Do these 
maximsjustify the assertion of those who seek to invade 
the rights of the South, by proclaiming negro Slavery 
unjust? Thatis the point to which this great argument, 
involving the fate of our Union, must now come. Is 
negro Slavery unjust? If it be unjust, it violates the 
first rule of human conduct, ‘* Render to every man his 
due.” If it be unjust, it violates the law of God, which 
says, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” for that law requires 
that we should perpetrate no injustice. Gentlemen, if it 
could be maintained that negro Slavery is unjust, is thus 
in conflict with the law of nature and the law of God, 
perhaps I might be prepared—perhaps we all ought to be 
prepared to go with that distinguished man to whom 
allusion is frequently made, and say, there is a ‘* higher 
law’? which compels us to trample beneath our feet, as a 
wicked and unholy compact, the Constitution established 
by our fathers, with all the blessings it secures to their 
children, But I insist—and that is tne argument which we 
must meet, and on which we must come to a conclusion 
that shall govern our action in the future selection of re- 
presentatives in the Congress of the United States—J 
insist that negro Slavery is not unjust. (Long con- 
tinued applause.) | J¢is not unjust ; it is just, wise, and 
beneficent. (Hisses, followed by applause, and cries of 
“ Put him out.”) Lethim stay, gentlemen. 

Presipent.—Let him stay there. Order. 

Mr. O’Conor.—Serpents may hiss, but good men will 
hear. (Cries again of ‘* Put him out;” calls to order; 
confusion for a time.) 

THE PRESIDENT,—If anybody hisses here, remember that 
every ore has his own peculiar way of expressing him- 
self, and as some birds only understand hissing, they 
must hiss, (Applause.) 

Mr. O’Conor.—Gentlemen, there ig an animal upon 
this earth that has no faculty of making its sentiments 
known in any other way than by a hiss. Iam for equal 
rights. (Three cheers were here given for Mr. O’Conor, 
three for Gov. Wise, and three groans for John Brown.) 
I beg of you, gentlemen, all of you who are of my mind at 
least, to preserve silence, and leave the hissing animal in 
the full enjoyment of his natural privileges, (Cries of 
“ Good, good,” laughter and applause.) ‘The first of our 
race that offended was taught to do so by that hissing 
animal, (Laughter and applause.) ‘The first human 
society that was ever broken up through sin and discord, 
had its happy union dissolved by the entrance of that 
animal. (Applause.) Therefore I say it is his privilege to 
hiss. Let him hisson. (Cries of ‘* Good, good,” laughter 
and applause.) Gentlemen, I will not detain you much 
longer. (Cries of ‘‘Go on, go on.”) I maintain that 
negro Slavery is not unjust—(a voice—‘ No, sir,” ap- 
plause,) that it is benign in its influence upon the white 
man and upon the black. (Voices—* That’s so, that’s 
so,” applause.) I maintain that it is ordained by na- 
ture; that it is a necessity of both races; that, in cli- 
mates where the black race can live and prosper, nature 
herself enjoins correlative duties on the black man and 
on the white, which cannot be performed except by the 
preservation, and, if the hissing gentleman please, the 
perpeiuation of negro Slavery, 

I am fortified in this opinion by the highest tribunal in 
our country, that venerable exponent of our institutions, 
and of the principles of justice—the Supreme Coart of the 
United States. That court has held, on this subject, what 
wise men will ever pronounce ta be sound and just doc- 
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trine. There are some principles well known, well under- 
stood, universally recognized and universally acknow 
ledged among men, that are not to be found written in con- 
stitutions or in laws. The people of the United States, at 
the formation of our Government, were, as they stillare, in 
some sense, peculiarly and radically distinguishable from 
other nations. We were white men, of—what is commonly 
called, by way of distinction—the Caucasian race. We 
were a monogamous people; that is to say, we were not 
Mohammedans, or followers of Joe Smith—with half a do- 
zen wives apiece. (Laughter.) It was a fundamental 
principle of our civilization that no State could exist or be 
tolerated in this Union, which should not, in that respect, 
resemble all the other States of the Union. Some other 
distinctive features might be stated which serye to mark 
us as a people distinct from others, and incapable of asso- 
ciating on terms of perfect political equality, or social 
equality, as friends and fellow-citizens, with some kinds of 
people that are to be found upon the face of the earth. 
As a white nation, we made our Constitution and our laws, 
vesting all political rights in that race. They, and they 
alone, constituted, in every political sense, the American 
people. (Applause.) As to the negro, why, we allowed 
him to live under the shadow and protection of our laws. 
We gave him, as we were bound to give him, protection 
against wrong and outrage ; but we denied to him political 
rights, or the power to govern, We left him, for solong a 
period as the community in which he dwelt should so order, 
in the condition of a bondsman. (Applause.) Now, gen- 
tlemen, to that condition the negro is assigned by nature. 
(Cries of ‘‘ Bravo,”’ and “‘ That’s so,” and applause.) Ex- 
perience shows that this race cannot prosper—that they 
become extinct in any cold, or in any very temperate clime ; 
but in the warm, the extremely warm regions, his race can 
be perpetuated, and with proper guardianship, may pros- 
per. He has ample strength, and is competent to labor, 
but nature denies to him either the intellect to govern or 
the willingness to work. (Applause.) Both were denied 
him. That same power which deprived him of the will to 
labor, gave him, in our country, as a recompense, a master 
to coerce that duty, and convert him into a useful and yal- 
uable servant. (Applause.) I maintain that it is not in- 
justice to leave the negro in the condition in which nature 
placed him, and for which alone he is adapted. Fitted 
only for a state of pupilage, our slave system gives him a 
master to govern him and to supply his deficiencies: in 
this there is no injustice. Neither is it unjust in the master 
to compel him to labor, and thereby afford to that master 
a just compensation in return for the care and talent em- 
ployed in governing him. 
enabled to render himself useful to himself and to 
ciety in which he is placed. 

These are the principles, gentlemen, which the extreme 
measures of abolitionism compel us to enforce. This is 
the ground that we must take, or abandon our cherished 
Union. We must no longer favor political leaders who talk 
about negro Slavery being an evil; nor must we advance 
the indefensible doctrine that negro Slavery is a thing 
which, although pernicious, is to be tolerated merely be- 
cause we have made a bargain to tolerate it. We must 
turn away from the teachings of fanaticism. We must 
look at negro slavery as it is, remembering that the voice 
of inspiration, as found in the sacred vofume, nowhere 
condemns the bondage of those who are fit only for bond- 
age. Yielding to the clear decree of nature, and the dic- 
tates of sound philosophy, we must pronounce that insti- 
tution just, benign, lawful and proper. The Constitution 
established by the fathers of our Republic, which recog- 
nized it, must be maintained. And that both may stand 
together, we must maintain that neither the institution 
itself, nor the Constitution which upholds it, is wicked or 
unjust; but that each is sound and wise, and entitled to 
our fullest support. 

«We must visit with our execration any man claiming our 
suffrages, who objects to enforcing, with entire good faith, 
the provisions of the Constitution in favor of negro Slavery, 
or who seeks, by any indirection, to withhold its protection 
from the South, or to get away from its obligations upon 
the North. Let us henceforth support no man for public 
office whose speech or action tends to induce assaults upon 
the territory of our Southern neighbors, or to generate in- 
surrection within their borders, (Loud applause.) These 
are the principles upon which we must act. This is what 
we must say to our brethren of the South. If we have sent 
men into Congress who are false to these views, and are 
seeking to violate the compact which binds us together, we 
must ask to be forgiven until we have another chance to man- 
ifest our-will at the Ballot-boxes. We must tell them that 
these men shall be consigned to privacy (applause), and 
that true men, men faithful to the Constitution, men 
loving all portions of the country alike, shall be elected 
in their stead. And, gentlemen, we must do more than 
promise this—we must perform it, (Loud applause, fol- 
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In this way alone is the negro | 
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lowed by three cheers for Mr. O’Conor, and atiger.) But 
a word more, gentlemen, and I havedone. (Cries of“ Go 
on.”) Ihave no doubt at all that what I have said to 
you this evening willbe greatly misrepresented. It is 
very certain that I have not had time enough properly to 
enlarge upon and fully to explain the interesting topics on 
which I have*ventured to express myself thus boldly and 
distinctly, taking upon myself the consequences, be they 
what they may. (Applause.) But I will say a few words 
by way of explapation. I have maintained the justice of 
Slavery ; L have maintained it, because I hold that the 
negro is decreed by nature to a state of pupilage under the 
dominion of the wiser white man, in every clime where 
God and nature meant the negro should live at all. 
(Applause.) Isay a state of pupilage; and, that I may 
be rightly understood, I say thatit is the duty of the 
white man to treat him kindly; that is the interest of the 
white man to treat him kindly, (Applause.) And further, 
itis my belief that if the white man, in the States where 
Slavery exists, is not interfered with by the fanatics who 
are now creating these disturbances, whatever laws, 
whatever improvements, whatever variations in the con- 
duct of society are necessary for the purpose of enforcing 
in every instance the dictates of interest and humanity, 
as between the white man and the black, will be faith- 
fully and fairly carried out in the progress of that im- 
provement in all these things in which we are engaged. 
It is not pretended that the master has a right to slay his 
slave; it is rot pretended that he has a right to be guilty 
of harshness and inhumanity to his slave. The laws of 
all the Southern States forbid that; we have notthe right 
here at the North to be guilty_of cruelty toward a horse. 
It is an indictable offence to commit such cruelty. The 
same laws exist in the South, and if there is any failure 
in enforcing them to the fullest extent, it is due to this 
external force, which is pressing upon the Southern 
States, and compels them to abstain perhaps from many 
acts beneficent toward the negro which otherwise would 
be performed. (Applause.) In truth, in fact, in deed, 
the white man in the slaveholding States has no more 
authority by law ofthe land over his slave than our laws 
allow toa father over his minor children. He can no 
more Violate humanity with respect to them, than a father 
in any of the free States of this Union can exercise acts 
violative of humanity toward his own son under the age 
of twenty-one. So far as the law is concerned, you own 
your boys, and have a right to their services until they 
are twenty-one. You can make them work for you; you 
have the right to hire out their services and take their 
earnings; you have the right to chastise them with judg- 
ment and reason if they violate your commands; and 
they are entirely without political rights, Not one of 
them at the age of twenty years and eleven months even, 
can go to the polls and and give avote. Therefore, gen- 
tlemen, before the law, there is but one difference between 
the free white man of twenty years of age in the Northern 
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States, and the negre »sndman in the Southern Statese 
The white man is to be emancipated at twenty-one: 
because his God-given intellect entitles him to emancipa- 
tion and fits him for the duties to devolve upon him. 
The negro, to be sure, is a bondman for life. He may be 
sold from one master to another, but where is the ill in 
that ?—one may be as good as another. Ifthere be laws 
with respect to the mode of sale, which by separating man 
and wife do occasionally lead to that which shocks 
humanity, and may be said to violate all propriety and 
all conscience—if such things are done, let the South 
alone and they will correct the evil. Let our brethren of 
the South take care of their own domestic institutions 
and they will do it. (Applause.) They will so govern 
themselves as to suppress acts of this description, if they 
are occasionally committed, as perhaps they are, and we 
must all admit that they are contrary to just conceptions 
of right and humanity. I have never yet heard of a 
nation conquered from eyil practices, brought to the 
light of civilization, brought to the light of religion or the 
knowledge of the Gospel by the bayonet, by the penal 
laws, or by external persecutions of any kind. It is not 
by declamation and outcry against a people from those 
abroad and outside of their territory that you can improve 
their manners or their morals in any respect. No; if, 
standing outside of their territory, you attack the errors 
of a people, you make them cling to their faults. From 
a sentiment somewhat excusable—somewhat akin to self- 
respect and patriotism—they will resist their nation’s 
enemy. Let our brethren of the South alone, gentlemen, 
and if there be any errors of this kind, they will correct 
them. 

There is but one way in which you can thus leave them 
to the guidance of their own jJudgment—by which youcan 
retain them in this Union as our brethren, and perpetuate 
this glorious Union; and that is, by resolving—without 
reference to the political party or faction to which any 
one of you may belong, without reference to the name, 
political or otherwise, which you may please to bear— 
resolving that the man, be he who he may, who advocates 
the doctrine that negro Slavery is unjust, and ought to 
be assailed or legislated against, or who agitates the sub- 
ject of extinguishing negro Slavery in any of its forms as 
a political hobby, that that man shall be denied your suf- 
frages, and not only denied your suffrages, but that you 
will select from the ranks of the opposite party, or your 
own, if necessary, the man you like least, who entertains 
opposite sentiments, but through whose instrumentality 
you may be enabled to defeat his election, and to secure 
in the councils of the nation men who are true to the 
Constitution, who are lovers of the Union—men who can- 
not be induced by considerations of imaginary benevo- 
lence for a people who really do not desire their aid, to 
sacrifice or to jeopard in any degree the blessings we 
enjoy under this Union, May it be perpetual. 

(Great and continued cheering.) 


THE REAL QUESTION STATED. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES O’CONOR TO A COMMITTEE OF MERCHANTS, 


New York, Dec. 20, 1859. 

Cras. O’Conor, Esq. : The undersigned, being desirous of 
circulating as widely as possible, both at the North and at the 
South, the hl ant pe of the Union Meeting held at the 
Academy of Music last evening, intend publishing in pamphlet 
fi for distribution, a correct copy of the same. 

Will you be so kind as to inform us whether this step meets 
your approval; and if so, furnish us with a corrected report 
of your speech delivered by you on that occasion. Yours 


respectf 
4 LEITCH, BURNET & CO., 
GEO. W. & JEHIAL READ 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 
©. B. HATCH & CO., 
DAVIS, NOBLE & CO., 
(Formerly FurMAN, Davis & Co.,) 

WESSON & COX, 
CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 

_ ATWATER, MULFORD CO. 


GENTLEMEN: The measure you propose meets my entire 
approval. yo 

Ihave long thought that our disputes concerning negro 
Slavery would soon terminate, if the public mind could be 


drawn to the true issue, and steadily fixed upon it. To 
effect this object was the sole aim of my address. 

Though its ministers can never permit the law of the 
land to be questioned by private judgment, there is, never- 
theless, such a thing as natural justice. Natural justice 
has the Divine sanction; and it is impossible that any hu- 
man law which conflicts with it should long endure. 

Where mental enlightenment abounds, where morality 
is professed by all, where the mind is free, speech is free, 
and the press is free, is it possible, in the nature of 
things, that a law which is admitted to conflict with natu- 
ral justice, and with God’s own mandate, should long en- 
ges all will admit that, within certain limits, at least, 
our Constitution does contain positive guaranties for the 
preservation of negro Slavery in the old States through all 
time, unless the local legislatures shall think fit to abolish 
it. And, consequently, if negro Slavery, however hu- 
manely administered or judiciously regulated, be an insti- 
tution which conflicts with natural justice and with God’s 
law, surely the most vehement and extreme admirers of 
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John Brown’s sentiments are right; and their denun- 
ciations against the Constitution, and against the most 
hallowed names connected with it, are perfectly justifia- 
ble. 

The friends of truth—the patriotic Americans who would 
sustain their country’s honor against foreign rivalry, and 
defend their country’s interests against all assailants, err 
greatly when they contend with these men on any point 
but one. Their general principles cannot be refuted; 
their logic is irresistible; the error, if any there be, is in 
their premises. They assert that negro Slavery is unjust. 
This, and this alone, of all they say, is capable of being 
fairly argued against. 

If this proposition cannot be refuted, our Union cannot 
endure, and it ought not to endure. 

Our negro bondmen can neither be exterminated nor 
transported to Africa. They are too numerous for either 
process, and either, if practicable, would involve a viola- 
tion of humanity. If they were emancipated, they would 
relapse into barbarism, or a set of negro States would 
arise in our midst, possessing political equality, and enti- 
tled to social equality. The division of parties would soon 
make the negro members a powerful body in Congress— 
would place some of them in high political stations, and 
occasionally let one into the executive chair. 
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It is in vain to say that this could be endured; it is sim 
ply impossible. 

What, then, remains to be discussed ? 

The negro race is upon us. With a Constitution which 
held them in bondage, our Federal Union might be pre- 
served; but if so holding them in bondage be a thing for- 
bidden by God and Nature, we cannot lawfully so hold 
them, and the Union must perish. 

This is the inevitable result of that conflict which has 
now reached its climax. 

Among us at the north, the sole question for reflection, 
study, and friendly interchange of thought should be—Is 
negro Slavery unjust? The rational and dispassionate 
inquirer will find no difficulty in arriving at my conclu- 
sion. Itis fit and proper; it is, in its own nature, as an 
institution, beneficial to both races; and the effect of this 
assertion is not diminished by our admitting that many 
faults are practised under it. Is not such the fact in re- 
spect to all human laws and institutions ? 

I am, gentlemen, with great respect, yours truly, 

CHARLES O’CONOR. 


To Messrs. Leitch, Burnet & Co.; Geo. W. & Jehial Read; Bruff, 
Brother & Seaver ; C. B. Hatch & Co. ; Davis, Noble & Co. ; 
\bree & Cox ; Cronin, Hurxthal & Sears ; Atwater, Mulford 

Co. 


HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


On the 7th of July, 1848, while the bill to 
establish the Territorial Government of Oregon 
was under consideration in the United States 
Senate, the Hon. Herschel VY. Johnson, then a 
member of the Senate, from Georgia, and now 
a candidate for Vice-President on the ticket 
with Mr. Douglas, made a lengthy speech from 
which we extract the following : 


It remains now to consider the question involved in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Davis). That question is, whether it is the 
duty of Congress to guarantee to the slaveholder, who 
shall remove with his salves into the territory of the 
United States, the undisputed enjoyment of his property 
in them, so long as it continues to be a Territory. Or, 
in other words, whether the inhabitants of a Territory, 
during their Territorial condition, have the right to pro- 
hibit Slavery therein. 

For the purpose of this question, it matters not where 
the power of legislating for the Territory resides— 
whether exclusively in Congress, or jointly in Congress 
and the inhabitants, or exclusively in the inhabitants of 
the Territory; the power is precisely the same—no 
greater in the hands of one than the other. In no event, 
can the slaveholder of the South be excluded from 
settling in such Territory with his property of every 
description. If theright of exclusive legislation for the 
Territories belongs to Congress, then I have shown that 
they have no Constitutional power, either expressed or 
implied, to prohibit Slavery therein. But suppose that 
Congress have the right to establish a Territorial Goy- 
ernment only, and that then, all further governmental 
control ceases ; can the Territorial Legislature pass an 
act prohibiting Slavery? Surely not. For the mo- 
ment you admit the right to organize a Territorial Goy- 
ernment to exist in Congress, you admit, necessarily 
ehe subordination of the people of the Territory—their 
lependence on this Government for an organic law to 
give them political existence. Hence all their legisla- 
tion must be in conformity with the organic law; they 
can pass no act in violation of it—none but such as per- 
mits. Since, therefore, Congress has no power, as I 
have shown, to prohibit Slavery, they cannot delegate 
such a power to the inhabitants of the Territory; they 
cannot authorize the Territorial Legislature to do that 
which they have no powertodo, The stream cannot 
rise higher thanits source. Thisis as true in govern- 
ments as in physics, 

It is idle, however, to discuss this question in this form, 
For if Congress possess the power to organize temporary 
governments, it must then possess the power to legislate 
for the Territories. If they may perform the greater, they 
may the less; the major includes the minor proposition. 


Hence Congress has, in all cases since the foundation of 
our government, reserved a veto upon the legislation of 
the territorial governments; 7¢ is absolutely necessary, 
in order to restrain them from violations of the Constitu- 
tion and infringements of the rights of the States, as joint 
owners of the public lands. If, therefore, the act of the 
Territorial Government, prohibiting Slavery, should be sent 
up to Congress for approval, they would be bound to with- 
hold it, upon the ground of its being an act which Congress 
themselves could not pass. 

But suppose the right of legislation for the Territory be 
in its inhabitants, can they prohibit Slavery ? Surely not; 
and for reasons similar to those which show that Congress 
cannot, ™ 

The Territories are not independent, of, but subordinate 
to, the United States ; and therefore their legislation must 
be subordinate. Let us look at some of the limitations 
which this condition imposes. Under the Constitution, 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States ;”’ ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion, or pertaining to the free exercise 
thereof; no religious test shall be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States,” 
etc. Itis true, these restrictions do not apply in terms 
to the Territories ; but will it be contended for a mement 
that they would have the right by legislation to lay these 
impositions upon citizens of the States who emigrate 
thither for settlement? . . . 

Sovereignty follows the ownership of the domain, and 
therefore the sovereignty over the Territories is in the 
States in their confederated capacity; hence the reason 
that the legislation of Congress, as the agent of the States 
respecting the Territories, must be limited by the object 
of the trust, the situation and nature of the property to 
be administered, and the respective rights of the proper 
owners. Now, if the sovereignty over the Territories iv 
in the States, and the right of legislation not in Congress, 
but in the inhabitants of the Territories, it is evident that 
they can have no higher right of legislation than Congress 
could have; they must be bound by limitations just men- 
tioned ; and if the prohibition of Slavery in the Territories 
by Congress be inconsistent with these limitations, its pro- 
hibition by the territorial legislature would be so likewise. 

If possessing the right of legislation, the inhabitants of 
the Territories are bound by the limitations to which I 
have alluded, it may be asked, who holds the check upon 
their action? I reply, that it is indispensable for Con- 
gress to exercise the veto upon their legislation. Who 
else shall prevent their p g laws in violation of the 
equal rights of the States in the Territory, which is the 
common property of all? Without the retention of a veto 
upon the legislation of the Territorial Governments, it 
would make the inhabitants of the Territory independent 
of Congress ; aye, it would establish the proposition, that 
the moment you conquer a people they rise superior to 
the government that conquers. New-Mexico and Califor- 
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nia are ours by treaty; but for all the purposes of this ar- 
gument, we have acquired them by conquest. To assert, 
therefore, that they have the right to legislate over all 


subjects—to prohibit Slavery, despite the consent of the | 


United States—is to say that, by our conquest of them, 
they become invested with rights superior to those of Con- 
gress. The institution of Slavery is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, and it has the same 
protection thrown around it which guards our citizens 
against the granting of titles of nobility or the establish- 
ment of religion; therefore Congress would be as much 
bound to veto an act of Territorial legislation prohibiting 
it,.as an act violating these rights of every citizen of the 
Republic. . . . 

Mr. Mangum.—This is a free Territory (New-Mexico) I 
am now speaking about. Suppose a North Carolinian emi- 
grates to New-Mexico with his slaves ? they must either be 
recognized as property, or not; who has the right to deter- 
mine that question? 

Mr. Johnson.—I think that question has already been 
decided by the late treaty (with Mexico), . .Now, is not 
Slavery in the United States a political as well as a muni- 
cipalinstitution? It is municipal, in that its entire control 
and continuance belong to the State in which it exists ; and 
it is political, because it is recognized by the organic law 
of the Confederacy, and cannot be changed or altered by 
Congress, without an amendment to the Constitution; and 
because itis a fundamental law, that three-fifths of the 
slaves are represented in the National Legislature. Being 

olitical, upon the execution of the Treaty of Cession with 

fexico, it extended eo instanti, over the Territories of 
New-Mexico and California. Then, Isay, if a fellow-citi- 
zen of the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mangum) 
were to remove with his slaves into New-Mexico, his right 
to their use and service is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, and no power on earth can deprive 
him of them, . . It isa misapplication of terms to speak 
of prohibiting Slavery in the territory of the United States. 
It already exists in contemplation of law, and the legisla- 
tion proposed (prohibition) amounts te abolition. . . . 

But suppose, Mr. President, you have the right to pro- 
hibit Slavery in the Territories of the United States, what 
high political consideration requires you to exercise it? 
All must see, that it cannot be effected without producing 
a popular convulsion which will probably dissolve 
thas Union. 


““CAPITAL SHOULD OWN LABOR.” 


Mr. Herschel V. Johnson made a speech at a 
Democratic meeting in Philadelphia on the 17th 
of September, 1856, in which the newspapers 
report him as having said, among other things: 

“We believe that capital should own labor; is there 
any doubt that there must be a laboring class every- 
where? In all countries and under every form of social 
organization there must be a laboring class—a class of 
men who get their living by the sweat of their brow ; and 
then there must be another class that controls and di- 
rects the capital of the country.” 


MR. JOHNSON’S VIEWS ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


After the adjournment of the Democratic 
National Convention from Charleston to Balti- 
more a Democratic State Convention met at 
Milledgeville, Ga., on the 4th of June, to take 
-action in regard to the secession of most of the 
Georgia delegates at Charleston. It seems that 
a Business Committee of 24 was appointed, of 
which Herschel V. Johnson was one. This 
Committee disagreed as to the propriety of ap- 
pointing new delegates to Baltimore, the friends 
of the Seceders opposing and a few who pre- 
ferred to see Douglas elected to a dissolution 
of the party, favering that step; and the conse- 
euence was, that two reports were presented— 
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a majority one by twenty members of the 
Committee, and a minority one by four mem- 
bers. which latter division included Herschel 
V. Johnson who, as chairman, introduced the 
minority report. 

The two reports were discussed by various 
persons, Mr. Johnson defending his, and Howell 
Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, acting as pacifi- 
cator. The latter gentleman stated that there 
was ‘‘no difference in the principles enunciated 
in both the majority and minority reports. 
There were only two minor differences; one 
was, that the majority report indorsed the 
secession from the Charleston Convention— 
while the minority neither indorsed nor com- 
mended the action of the Georgia delegates 
there.” 

The result was, that the majority report was 
adopted by a vote of 299 to 41, when the 
minority, under the lead of Mr. Johnson, se- 
ceded, organized another Convention and ap- 
pointed a full delegation to Baltimore, one- 
half of whom were admitted to seats by the 
Convention, together with one-half of the other 
delegation. 

The following is the report presented to the 
regular Convention by Mr. Johnson : 


MINORITY REPORT. 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the Cincinnati Platform, 
with the following additional propositions : 

1st. That the citizens of the United States have an equal 
right to settle with their property of any kind, in the 
organized Territories of the United States, and that under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Dred Scott, which we recognize as the correct 
exposition of the Constitution in this particular, slave 
property stands upon the sane footing as all other 
descriptions of property, and that neither the General 
Government, NOR ANY TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT, can 
destroy or impair the right to slave property in the 
common Territories, any more than the right to any other 
description of property; that property of all kinds, 
slaves as well as any other species of property, in the 
Territories, stand upon the same equal and broad Consti- 
tutional basis, and subject to like principles of recognition 
and protection in the LEGISLATIVE, judicial and execu- 
tive departments of the Government, 

2d. That we will support any man who may be nomi- 
nated by the Baltimore Convention, for the Presidency, 
who holds the principles set forth in the foregoing pro- 
position, and who will give them iis indorsement, and 
that we will 2o¢ hold ourselves bound to support any man, 
who may be the nominee, who entertains principles in- 
consistent with those set forth in the above proposition, 
or who denies that slave property in the Territories 
does stand on an equal footing, and on the same Consti- 
tutional basis of other descriptions of property. 

In view of the fact that a large majority of the delegates 
from Georgia felt it to be their duty to withdraw from the 
late Democratic Convention at Charleston, thereby de- 
priving this State of her vote therein, according to the 
decision of said Convention, 

ResoWwed, That this Convention will appoint twenty 
delegates—four from the State at large, and two from 
each Congressional District—to represent the Democratic 
party of Georgia,in the adjourned Convention at Balti 
more, on the /S8th inst., and that said delegates be and 
they are hereby instructed to present the Joregoing pro- 
positions, and ask their adoption by the National 
Democratic Convention. JIERSCHEL V. JOHNSON, 

Tos. P, SAFFOLD, 
H. K. McCay, 
A. CoLvarp. 
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TREASON AND DISUNION AVOWED. 


In 1856, as now, many of the leading States- 
men and editors of the Democratic party in the 
Southern States uttered predictions of Disunion, 
made arguments for Disunion and very solemn 
threats of Disunion in case they should be 
beaten in the Presidential Election. Mr. Slidell, 
Senator from Louisiana, and the particular 
friend and champion of Mr. Buchanan, declared 
in 1856 that ‘‘if Fremont should be elected, 
the Union would be dissolved.” Mr. Toombs, 
of Georgia, said “‘that in such an event the 
Union would be dissolved, and ought to be dis- 
solved.” Mr. Butler, of S. C., a leading mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate and chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in 1856, said: 

When Fremont is elected, we must rely upon what 
we have—a good State Government. Every Governor of 
the South should call the Legislature of his State to- 
gether, and have measures of the South decided upon. 
If they did not, and submit to the degradation, they 


aoould deserve the fate of slaves. I should advise my 
Legistature to go at the tap of the drum. 


Mr. Keitt, of §. C., made a fiery speech at 
Lynchburgh, Va., in 1856 and in view of the 
apprehended election of Col. Fremont, ex- 
claimed: 

I tell you now, that if Fremont is elected, adherence 
to the Union ts treason to liberty. (Loud cheers.) I 
tell you now, that the southern man who will submit to 
his election is azraitor and a coward. (Enthusiastic 
cheers. ) 

This speech was indorsed as “sound doc- 
trine” by the Hon. John B. Floyd, of Va., now 
Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of War. 

Mr. Preston 8. Brooks was complimented for 
his attempted (and nearly successful) assassi- 
nation of Senator Sumner, by an ovation at the 
hands of his constituents at which Senators But- 
ler, 8. C., and Toombs, of Georgia, assisted. 
The hero of the day, Mr. Brooks, made a speech 
on the occasion from which the following is an 
extract ; 

We have the issue upon us now; and how are we to 
meetit? I tell you, fellow-citizens, from the bottom of 
my heart, that the only mode which I think available for 
meeting it 7s just to tear the Constitution of the United 
States, trample it under foot, and form a Southern 
Confederacy every State of which will be a slavehold- 
ing State. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) I believe it, 
as I stand in the face of my Maker; I believe it on my 


responsibility to you as your honored representative, 
that the only hope of the South is in the South, and 


that the only available means of making that hope. 


effective is to cut asunder the bonds that tie us to- 
gether, and take our separate position in the family 
of nations, These are my opinions. They have always 
been my opinions. J have been a disunionist from 
the time Icould think, . . .- 

Now, fellow-citizens, I have told you very frankly 
and undisguisedly, that I believe the only hope of the 
South is in dissolving the bonds which connect us with 
the Government—in separating the living body from 
the dead carcass. If I was the commander of an army, 
Inever would post a sentinel who would not swear 
that Slawery is right.” ale 

T speak on my individual responsibility : 77 Fremont 
ba elected President of the United States, I am for the 

eople in their majesty rising above the law and 
eaders, taking the power into their own hands, going 
by concert or not by concert, and laying the stron,’ 


arm of southern freemen upon the Treasury and ar- 
chives of the Government. (Applause.) 


The Charleston ‘‘Mercury,” the recognized 
organ of thé South Carolina Democracy, in a 
recent article says: 


Upon the policy of dissolving the Union, of separat- 
ing the South from her northern enemies, and estab- 
lishing a southern Confederacy, parties, presses, poli- 
ticians, and people, areaunit. Thereisnot a single 
public man in her limits, not one of her present repre- 
sentatives or senators in Congress who is not pledge 
to the lips in favor of disunion. Indeed, we well remem- 
ber that one of the most prominent leaders of the codpe- 
ration party, when taunted with submission, rebuked the 
thought by saying, “ that in opposing secession, he only 
took a step backward to strike a blow more deadly 
against the Union.” 


In the autumn of 1856, Henry A. Wise, then 
Governor of Virginia, told the people of that 
State that— 


The South could not, without degradation, submit to 
the election of a Black Republican President. To tell 
me we should submit to the election of a Black Republi- 
can, under circumstances like these, is to tell me that 
Virginia and the fourteen Slave States are already subju- 
gated and degraded, [cheers ;] that the southern people 
are without spirit, and without purpose to defend the 
rights they know and dare not maintain, [Cheers.] If 
you submit to the election of Fremont, you will prove 
what Seward and Burlingame said to be true—that the 
South cannot be kicked out of the Union. ‘ 


During the Presidential campaign of 1856, the 
Washington correspondent of the ‘‘ New Orleans 
Delta,” a journal high in the confidence of the 
Pierce administration, wrote : 


It is already arranged, in the event of Fremont’s 
election, or a failure to elect by the people, to call the 
Legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia ‘to 
concert measures to withdraw from the Union before 
Fremont can get possession of the Army and navy and 
the purse-strings of government. Governor Wise is ac- 
tively at work already in the matter. The South can 
rely on the President in the emergency contemplated. 
The question now is, whether the people of the South will 
sustain their leaders. 


At a Union meeting recently held at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Judge Daily, formerly of Georgia, 
made a violent southern speech, in the course of 
which he said: 


During the Presidential contest, Governor Wise had ad- 
dressed letters to all the southern governors, and that 
the oneto the Governor of Florida had been shown 
him, in which Gov. Wise said he had an army in read- 
iness to prevent Fremont from taking his seat if elect- 
ed, and asking the codperation of those to whom he 
wrote: : 

Charles J. Faulkner, formerly a Representa- . 
tive in Congress from Virginia, Chairman of the 
Democzatic Coygressional Committee, in 1856, 
and now Minister to France, at a recent Demo- 
cratic meeting held in Virginia, over which ho 
presided, said: 

When that noble and gallant son of Virginia, Henry A, 
Wise, declared, as was said he did in October, 1856, that 
if Fremont should be elected, HE WOULD SEIZE THE NA- 
TIONAL ARSENAL AT HARPER'S FERRY, how few would, at 
that time, have justifiedso bold and decided a measure ? 
It is the fortune of some great and gifted minds to see 

‘ar in advance of their contemporaries. Should Wil- 

am H. Seward be elected in 1860, where is the man now 
in our midst, eho sould not call for the impeachme 
of a Governor of Virginia who would silen 
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_thatarmory to pass under the control of such an Ex- 


eculive head? 


The Richmond Enquirer, long one of the 
leading exponents of the Southern Democracy, 
in commenting on the murderous assault on 
Senator Sumner, said: 


Sumner, and Sumner’s friends, must be punished and si- 
lenced. Either such wretches must be hung or put in the 
penitentiary, or the South’should prepare at once to quit 
the Union. 

If Fremont is elected, the Union will not last an hour 
after Mr. Pierce’s term expires, 

If Fremont is elected, it will be the duty of the South 
to dissolve the Union and form a Southern Confederacy. 

Let the South present a compact and undivided front. 
Let her, if possible, detach Pennsylvania and southern 
Ohio, southern Indiana, and southern Illinois, from the 
North, and make the highlands between the Ohio and the 
lakes the dividing line. Let the South treat with Califor- 
nia ; and, if necessary, ally herself with Russia, with Cuba, 
and Brazil, 


Senator Iverson, of Georgia, in a speech made 
to his constituents previous to the assembling of 
the second session of the 36th Congress, said : 


Slavery must be maintained—in the Union, if pos- 
sible; owt of it, if necessary; peaceably, if we may, 
Jorcibly if we must. 3 : - 5 P . 

In a confederated government of their own, the South- 
ern States would enjoy sources of wealth, prosperity, and 
‘power, unsurpassed by any nation on earth. No neutra- 
lity laws would restrain our adventurous sons. Our ex- 
panding policy would stretch far beyond present limits. 
Central America would join her destiny to ours, and so 
would Cuba, now withheld from us by the voice and votes 
of Abolition enemies, 


During the late memorable contest for Speaker, 
the same Senator remarked, as follows: 


Sir, I will tell you what I would do, if I had the control 
of the southern members of this House and the other, when 
you elect John Sherman, If I had control of the public 
sentiment, the very moment you elect John Sherman, 
thus giving to the South the example of insult as well as 
injury, I would walk, every one of us, out of the Halls of 
this Capitol, and consult our constituents; and I would 
never enter again until I was bade to do so by those who 
had fhe right to control me. Sir, I go further than that. 
I would counsel my constituents instantly to dissolve all 
political ties with a party and a people who thus trample 
on our rights. That is what I would do. 


In an elaborate speech delivered later in the 
session by the same Senator, he said: 


Sir, there is but one path of safety to the South; but 
one mode of preserving her institution of domestic Slavery ; 
and that is a confederacy of States having no incongruous 
and opposing elements—a confederacy of Slave States 
alone, with homogeneous language, laws, interests, and in- 
stitutions. Under such a confederated Republic, with a 
Constitution which should shut out the approach and en- 
trance of all incongruous and conflicting elements, which 
should protect the institution from change, and keep the 
whole nation ever bound to its preservation, by an un- 
changeable fundamental law, the fifteen Slave States, with 
their power of expansion, would present to the world the 
most free, prosperous, and happy nation on the face of the 
wide earth. bs 

Sir, with these views, and with the firm conviction which 
Ihave entertained for many years, and which recent events 
have only seemed to confirm, that the “irrepressible con- 


. flict’ between the two sections must and will go on, and 


with accumulated speed, and must end, in the Union, with 


the total extinction of African Slavery in the southern 
States, that I have announced my dgtermination to ap- 
prove and urge the southern States to” dissolve the Union 


upon the election of a Black Republican to the Presidency 


of the United States, by a sectional northern party, and 
upon a platform of opposition and hostility to southern 
Slavery. ; ‘ 

Senator Brown, of Mississippi, in a recent 
epeech to his constituents, said : 

Iwant Cuba; I want Tamaulipas, Potosi, and one or 
two other Mexican States; and J want them all for the 
same reason—for the plunting and spreading of Sla- 
very. And a footing in Central America will powerfully 
aid us in acquiring those other States. Yes; J want these 
countries for the spread of Slawery. I would spread 
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the blessings of Slavery, like the religion of our Divine 
Master, to the uttermost ends of the earth; and, rebel- 
lious and wicked as the Yankees have been, J would even 
extend it to them. SAS 

Whether we can obtain the Territory while the Union 
lasts, Ido notknow; I fear we cannot. But I would make 
an honest effort, and if we failed, I would go out of the 
Union, and try it there. I speak plainly—I would make a 
refusal to acquire territory, because it was to be slave ter 
ritory, a cause for disunion, just as I would make the refu- 
sal to admit a new State, because it was to be a Slave State, 
acause for disunion. . . . . 

The election of Mr. Seward, or any other man of his 
party, is not, per se, justifiable ground for dissolving the 
Union. But the act of putting the Government in the 
hands of men who mean to use it for our subjugation, ought 
to be resisted, even to the disruption of every tie that 
binds us to the Union, 


Jefferson Davis, U. 8. Senator from Missis- 
sippi, in an address to the people of his State, 
July 6, 1859, said: 


For myself, I say, as I said on a former occasion, in 
the contingency of the election of a President on the 
platform of Mr, Seward’s Rochester speech, let the Union 
be dissolved. Let the ‘‘great, but not the greatest of 
evils,” come, 


Mr. Clay, of Alabama, in a recent speech in 
the Senate, contemplating the possible defeat of 
his party in the coming Presidential contest, 
said : 

I make no predictions, no promise for my State; 
but, in conclusion, will only say, that if she is faithful to 
the pledges she has made and principles she has pro- 
fessed—if she is true to her own interest and her own 
honor—if she is not recreant to all that State pride, in- 
tegrity and duty demand—she will never submit to your 
authority. I will add, that unless she and all the 
southern States of this Union, with perhaps. but two, or, 
at most, three exceptions, are not faithless to the pledges 
they have given, they wilhnever submit to the govern- 
ment of a President professing yo r political faith 
and elected by your sectional majority. 

When Mr. Clay had taken his seat, Mr. Gwin, 
of California, made a speech in which he de- 
clared it as ‘the inevitable result that the 
South would prepare for resistance in the event 
of the election of a Republican President.” 

On the 24th of January, 1860, the Hon. 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia, made a violent 
speech in the Senate, on Mr. Douglas’ Resolu- 
tion directing the Judiciary Committee to re- 
port a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory against invasion from any other State 
or Territory. Mr. Toombs commenced his 
speech by the announcement that the country 
was in the midst of civil war, adding, ‘‘I feel 
and know that a large body of these Senators 
are enemies of my country.” Mr. Toombs pro 
ceeded in an elaborate and vituperative speech 
to prove that the people of the North had vio- 
lated the Constitution, by refusing to capture 
and return fugitive slaves to their masters in 
the South. 

Sir, I have but little more to add—nothing for myself, 
I feel that I have no need to pledge my poor services to 
this great cause—to my country. My State has spoken 
for herself. Nine years ago a convention of her people 
met and declared that her connection with this govern- 
ment depended upon the faithful execution of this fugitive 
slave law, and her full enjoyment of equal rights in the 
common Territories. I have shown that the one contin- 
gency has already arrived; the other waits only the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the approaching Presiden- 
tial election. I was a member of that convention, and 
stood then and now pledged to its action. I have faith- 
fully labored to avert these calamities. I will yet labor 
until this last contingency happens, faithfully, honestly, 
and to the best of my poor abilities. When that time 
comes, freemen of Georgia redeem your pledge; I am 
ready to redeem mine. Your honor is-involyed—your 
faith is plighted. I know you feel a stain as a wound; 
your peace, your social system, your firesides are in- 
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volved. Never permit this Federal Government to | I think I speak the sentiments of my own constituents and 

pass into the traitorous Cee of the Black Republican | the State of South Carolina, when I say so. 

party. It has already declared war against you and your sae 

nettea dans: It every day commits feta of war against Mr, Crawford, of Georgia, said: 

you: it has already compelled you to arm for your de- Now, in regard to the election of a Black Republican 

lense. Listen to “‘no vain babblings,” to no treacherous President, I have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of 

jargon about “ overt acts ;” they have already been com- every Democrat on this floor from the State of Georgia: 

mitted. Defend yourselves; the enemy is at your door; | we will never submit to the inauguration of a Black Re- 

wait not to meet him at the hearthstone—meet him at the publican President. (Applause from the Democratic 

door-sill, and drive him from the terzple of liberty, or pull benches, and hisses from the Republicans.) I repeat it, 
sir—and I have authority to say so—that no Democratic 


down its pillars and involve him in a common ruin, 
Senate PeNorthe Carol : representative from Georgia on this floor will ever submit 
enator Clingman, of North Carolina, in a re-|{5"the inauguration of a Black Republican President, 


cent speech, says that “there are hundreds of Caen applause and hisses.) . . . The most con- 
disunionists in the South now, where there was i ding aes: 7 are, vale: * erent oe ae UP a 

M Eppa: ° independence out of it; having lost all hope in the 
not one ten years ago, and that in some of the former, I am for “ INDEPENDENCE NOW AND INDEPENDENCE 
States the men who would willingly see the 


FOREVER !”” 

Union dissolved are in the majority. In con-| Mp, Gartrell, of the same State, said : 
sidering the proper cause for disunion, Mr. Just so sure as the Republican party succeeds in elect- 
Clingman continues : ing a sectional man, upon their sectional, Anti-Slavery 
platform, breathing destruction and death to the rights of 
my people, just so sure, in my judgment, the time will 
have come when the South must and will take an unmis- 
takable and decided action, and that then, ‘‘he who 
dallies is a dastard, and he who doubts is damned.” I 
need not tell what I, as a Southern man, will do—I think 
{ may safely speak for the masses of the people of Georgia 
—that when that event happens, they, in my judgment, 
will consider it an overt act, a declaration of war, and 
meet immediately in convention, to take into considera- 
tion the mode and measure of redress. That is my posi- 
tion; and if that be treason to the Government, make the 
most of it. $ 


Mr. McRae, formerly Governor of Mississippi, 
now amember of the House of Representatives, 
recently spoke in that body as follows: 


I said to my constituents, and to the people at the 
capital of my State, on my way here, that if such an 
event did occur, while it would be their duty to determine 
the course which the State would pursue, it would be my 
privilege to counsel with them as to what I believed to be 
the proper course; and I said to them, what I say now, 
and will always say in such an event, that my counsel 
would be to take independence out of the Union in pre- 
ference to the loss of constitutional rights, and conse- 
quent degradation and dishonor init. hat is my posi- 
tion, and it is the position which I know the Democratic 
party of the State of Mississippi will maintain. 


Mr. De Jarnette, a member of the House 
from Virginia, says: 


Thus William H. Seward stands before the country a 
perjured traitor; and yet that man, with hands stained 
with the blood of our citizens, we are asked to elect Pre- 
sident of the United States, You may elect him President 
of the North, but of the South never. Whatever the 
event may be, others may differ; but Virginia, in view 
of her ancient renown, in view of her illustrious dead, 
and in view of her sic semper tyranmnis, will resist his 
authority. Ihave done. 


In my judgment, the election of the Presidential can- 
didate of the Black Republican party will furnish that 
OBUSCPe Geet 

No other “overt act” can so imperatively demand re- 
sistance on our part as the simple election of their candi- 
date. Their organization is one of avowed hostility, and 
they come against us as enemies. . . , 

The objections are not personal merely to this Senator 
(Mr. Seward), but apply equally to any member of the 
party elected by it. It has, in fact, been suggested that, 
as a matter of prudence, for the first election they should 
choose a southern free-soiler. Would the Colonies have 
submitted more willingly to Benedict Arnold than to Lord 
Cornwallis ? 


Mr. Curry, of Alabama, a member of the 
House of Representatives, in a recent speech, 
Says: 


However distasteful it may be to my friend from New 
York (Mr, Clark), however much it may revolt the public 
sentiment or conscience of this country, I am not ashamed 
or afraid publicly to avow that the election of William H. 
Seward or Salmon P. Chase, or any such representative of 
the Republican party, upon a sectional platform, ought to 
be resisted to the disruption of every tie that binds this 
Confederacy together. (Applause on the Democratic 
side of the House.) 


Mr. Pugh, of the same State, made a speech 
in the House, in which he said: 


If, with the character of the Government well defined, 
and the rights and privileges of the parties to the compact 
clearly asserted by the Democratic party, the Black Re- 
publicans get possession of the Government, then the 
question is fully presented, whether the Southern States 
will remain in the Union, as subject and degraded cole- 
nies, or will they withdraw and establish a Southern Con- 
federacy of coéqual homogeneous sovereigns ? 

In my judgment, the latter is the only course compati- 

ble with the honor, equality, and safety of the South; and 
ee: ay ap alas and acted upon the better for all! Mfr, Leake, also of Virginia, declares: 
P The truest conservatism and wisest statesmanship de- Virginia has the right, when she pleases, to withdraw 
mand a speedy termination of all association with such | from the Confederacy. (Applause from the Democratic - 
confederates, and the formation of another Union of benches.) . . . That is her doctrine. We will not 
States, homogeneous in population, institutions, interests, ‘fight in the Union, but quit it the instant we think proper 
and pursuits. to do so. 

Mr. Moore, of the same State, said: Mr. Singleton, of Mississippi, Says: 

I do not concur with the declaration made yesterday You ask me when will the time (for disunion) come; 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, that the election of a | When will the South be united? It will be when you 
Black Republican to the Presidency was not cause for a | elect a Black Republican—Hale, Seward, or Chase—Pre- 
dissolution of the Union. Whenever a President is elected | Sident of the United States. Whenever you undertake 
by a fanatical majority at the North, those whom I repre- | to place such a man to preside over the destinies of the 
sent, as I believe, and the gallant State which I in part | South, you may expect to see us undivided and indivisi- 
represent, are ready, let the consequences be what they | ble friends, and to'see all parties of the South arrayed to 
may, to fall back on their reserved rights, and say, “ As | resist his inauguration, 
to this Union, we have no longer any lot or part in it,” We can never quietly stand by and permit the contro} 


of the army and navy to go into the hands of a Black 
Mr. Bonham, a member of the House from 


Republican President. 
South Carolina, said: Gov. Letcher, of Virginia, in his recent mes- 


sage to the Legislature of his State, avows the 
rankest disunion and revolutionary sentiments. 
In this document, he declares that if a Repub- 
lican Presiden; is elected in 1860, 


It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact that, in the 
present temper of the Southern people, it cannot be and 


As to disunion, upon the election of a Black Republi- 
can, I can speak for no one but myself and those I have 
here the honor to represent; and I say, without hesitation, 
that, upon the election of Mr. Seward, or any other man 
who indorses and proclaims the doctrines held by him and 
his party—call him by what name you please—I am in 
favor of an immediate dissolution of the Union, And, sir, 


GARRISONIAN VIEW OF DISUNION. 


will not Le submitted tv. The “ irrepressible conflict” 
doctrine, announced and advocated by the ablest and 
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“The bargain between Freedom and Slavery contained in 
the Constitution of the United States, is morally and po- 


most distinguished leader of the Republican party, is an | litically vicious, inconsistent with the principles on which 


opeu declaration of war against the institution of African 
Slavery, wherever it exists; and I would be disloyal to 
Virginia and the South if I did not declare that the 
election of such a man, entertaining such sentiments, 
and advocating such doctrines, owght to be resisted by 
the slaveholding States. The idea of permitting such a 
man to have the control and direction of the army and 
navy of the United States, and the appointment of high 
judicial and executive officers, postmasters included, 
cannot be entertained by the South for a moment. 


The Hon. William L. Yancy, a leading and 
prominent Democratic politician of Alabama, 
and formerly member of Congress from that 
State, wrote the following letter in 1858, which 
the Washington States, a Democratic Journal, 
recently published under.the title of the “‘ Scar- 
let Letter :” 


MontcGomery, Jwne 15, 1858. 
Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 15th is re- 
ceived. 

I hardly agree with you that a general movement 
can be made that will clear out the Augean stable. If 
the Democracy were overthrown, it would result in giv- 
ing place to a greater and hungrier swarm of flies. 

The remedy of the South is not in sucha process, It 
is in a diligent organization of her true men for prompt 
resistance to the next aggression. It must come in the 
nature of things. No national party can save us; no 
sectional party can ever do it. Butif we could do as 
our fathers did—organize committees of safety all over 
the Cotton States (and it is only in them that we can 
hope for any effective movement)—we shall fire the 
Southern heart, instruct the Southern mind, give cou- 
rage to each other, and at the PROPER MOMENT, bY one 
organized concerted action, wecan precipitate the 
Cotton Stutes into a revolution. 

The idea has been shadowed forth in the South by 
Mr. Ruffin; has been taken uv and recommended in 
The Advertiser (Published at Montgomery. Alabama), 
under the name of ‘‘ League of United Southerners,” who, 
keeping up their old party relations on all other ques- 
tions, will hold the Southern issue paramount, and will 
influence parties, legislatures, and statesmen. I have no 
time to enlarge, but to suggest merely. 

In haste, yours, etc., 

To JAMués 8, SLauGuTsEr, Esq. 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Confederation thus 
gives the record of the leading secession dele- 
gates from the Charleston Convention from 
that State. It says: 

No one can be deceived as to what are the objects 
of the Charleston Convention, Listen to what their men 
Bay: 

‘“T want the Cotton States precipitated into a revolu- 
tion.’"— Wm. L. Yancey. 

“If ILhad the power, I would dissolve this Govern- 
ment in two minutes.”—J. JZ. Morgan. 

“Let us break up this rotten, stinking, and oppressive 
Government.”— George Gayle. 

“Resistance! Resistance to death against the Gov- 
ernment is what we want now.”—Dawvid Hubbard. 


W. L. YANcry. 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY VIEW OF DISUNION. 


The following Resolutions, prepared by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, were adopted at a Convention 
of the non-voting Abolitionists (better known 
as Garrisonians), at Albany, New-York, on the 
2d of February, 1859: 


Whereas (to quote the language of John Quincy Adams), 


alone our Revolution can be justified; cruel and oppres- 
sive, by riveting the chains of Slavery; and grossly une- 
qual and impolitic, by admitting that Slaves are at once 
enemies to be kept in subjection, property to be secured 
and returned to their owners, and persons not to be repre- 
sented themselves, but for whom their masters are privi- 
leged with nearly a double share of representation ;” and 

Whereas (to quote the language of Wm. Ellery Chan- 
ning) ‘' We in the Free States cannot fly from the shame 
or guilt of the Institution of Slavery, while there are pro- 
visions of the Constitution binding us to give it support. 
On this subject our fathers, in framing the Constitution, 
swerved from the right. We, their children, see the path 
of duty more clearly than they, and must walk in it. No 
blessings of the Union can be a compensation for taking 
part in the enslaving of our fellow-creatures ;” and 

Whereas (to quote the language of Josiah Quincy, Sen.), 
“The arm of the Union is the very sinew of the subjection 
of the Slaves; itis the Slaveholder’s main strength; its 
continuance is his forlorn hope ;” and 

Whereas (to quote the language of Mr. Underwood, of 
Kentucky, as uttered on the floor of Congress), ‘‘ The Dis- 
solution of the Union, making the Ohio River and Mason 
and Dixon’s line the boundary line, is the Dissolution of 
Slavery. It had been the common practice for Southern 
men to get up on this floor and say, ‘Touch this subject 
and we will Dissolve the Union as a remedy.’ Their re- 
medy was the destruction of the thing which they wished 
to save, and any sensible man could see it ;” and 

Whereas (to quote the language of Mr. Arnold, of Ten. 
nessee, on the same occasion), ‘t The South has nothing to 
rely on, if the Union be Dissolved; for, supposing that 
Dissolution to be effected, a million of Slaves are ready to 
rise and strike for Freedom at the first tap of the drum :”’ 
therefore, 

1. Resolwed, That in advocating the Dissolution of the 
Union, the Abolitionists are justified by every precept of 
the Gospel, by every principle of morality, by every claim 
of humanity; that such a Union is a ‘‘Covenant with 
Death,”’ which ought to be annulled, and “‘ an agreement 
with Hell,” which a just God cannot permit to stand; and 
that it is the imperative and paramount duty of all who 
would keep their souls from blood-guiltiness, to deliver the 
oppressed out of the hand of the spoiler, and usher in the 
day of Jubilee; to seek its immediate overthrow by all 
righteous instrumentalities. 

2. Resolved, That (to quote the language of William H. 
Seward) ‘‘ they who think this agitation is accidental, un- 
necessary, the work of interested or fanatical agitators, 
and therefore ephemeral, mistake the case altogether: it 
is an Irrepressible Conflict between opposing and enduring 
forces’ and it means that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, become either entirely a Slaveholding 
Natior or entirely a Free Labor Nation. It is the failure 
to apprehend this great truth that induces so many un- 
successful attempts at final Compromise between the Free 
and Slave States; and it is the existence of this great fact 
that renders all such pretended Compromises, when made, 
vain and ephemeral,.”’ Therefore, 

3. Resolved, That no matter how sincerely or zealously 
any Political Party may be struggling with side issues, in 
relation to Slavery, to prevent its extension, or otherwise 
cripple its power, while standing within the Union and 
sanctioning its Pro-Slavery Compromises, and refusing to 
attack the Institution itself, its position is morally inde- 
fensible ; it rests upon a sandy foundation; its testimonies 
are powerless, and its example fatal to the cause of lib- 
erty: hence we cannot give it any support. 

4. Resolved, That “better a thousand times that all 
North America should be obliterated by a concurrence of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as a dead, revenging sea 
over buried Cities, than that we, after all our light and 
Liberty, should live only by removing the truth that gave 
us being, or should set the example to a terrified and 
struggling world of a Nation claiming and daring to exist 
only by sustained and sanctified oppression.” 
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THE POWER OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


—_—— 


In view of the Dred Scott dicta and other en- 
croachments upon the Liberties of the People 
and the rights of the States, that may well be 
apprehended from future decisions of a Federal 
partisan Judiciary, the opinions of the leaders of 
the old Jeffersonian Republican party on the 
powers and duties of the Supreme Court become 
matter of public interest, ° 


OPINIONS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In a letter to John Adams, dated Sept. 11, 
1804, Mr. Jefferson says : 


You seemed to think that it devolved on the Judges to 
decide on the validity of the Sedition Law. But nothing in 
the Constitution has given them a right to decide for the 

xecutive, more than the Executive to decide for them, 
Both magistrates are equally independent in the sphere of 
action assigned to them. ‘The Judges, believing the law 
constitutional, had a right to pass a sentence of fine and 
imprisonment, because the power was placed in their 
hands by the Constitution. But the Kxecutive, believing 
the law to be unconstitutional, were bound to remit the 
execution of it, because that power had been confided to 
them by the Constitution,” 


Again, in a letter to Judge Roane, dated 
Poplar Forest, Sept. 6, 1819, Mr. Jefferson re- 
marks : , 

In denying the right they usurp in exclusively ex- 
plaining the Constitution, 1 go further than you do, if I 
understand rightly your quotation from the Lederalist, 
of an opinion that “ The Judiciary is the last resort in re. 
lation to the other departments of the Government, but 
not in relation to the rights of the parties to the compact 
under which the Judiciary is derived,” If this opinion be 
sound, then indeed is our Constitution a complete felo de 
sé, For intending to establish three departments, cobrdi- 
nate and independent, that they might check and balance 
one another, it has given, according to this opinion, to one 
of them alone the right to prescribe rules for the govern- 
ment of the others, and to that one, too, which is unelected 
by and independent of the nation,  , - « The Consti- 
tution, on this hypothesis, is a mere thing of wax, in the 
hands of the Judiciary,which they may twist and shape into 
any form they please, It should he remembered, as An eter- 
nal truth in politics,that whatever power in any government 
is independent, is absolute also ; in theory only at first,while 
the spirit of the people is up, but in practice as fast as that 
relaxes. Independence can be trusted nowhere but with 
the people in mass. They are inherently independent of 
all but moral law. My construction of the Constitution is 
very different from that you quote, It is that each de- 
partment is truly independent of the others, and has an 
equal right to decide for itself what is the meaning of the 
Jonstitution In the cases submitted to its ction, and espe- 
cially where it is to act ultimately and without appeal, 


In a letter to Mr. Jarvis, dated Monticello, 
Sept. 28, 1820, Mr. Jefferson Says: 


+ + .« « You seem, in pages 84 and 148, to consider 
the Judges as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional 
questions—a very dangerous doctrine indeed, and one 
which would place us under the despotism of an oligarchy, 
Our judges are as honest as other men, and not more go, 
They have, with others, the same passions for party, for 
power, and the privilege of their corps. Their aah AN is, 
“ boni judicis est ampliare Jurisdictionem,” and their 
power the more dangerous as they are in office for life, 
and not responsible, as the other functionaries are, to the 
elective control. The Constitution has erected no such 
single tribunal, knowing that, to whatever hands confided 
with the corruptions of time and party, its members would 
decome despots, It has move wisely made all the depart- 
ments co-eyual and co-sovereign within themselves, 


Under date of Montecello, Dec. 25, 1820, he 
writes to Thomas Ritchie as follows: 


> The Judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners constantly working 
under-ground to undermine the foundations of our con- 
federated fabric. They are construing our Constitution 
from a covrdination of a general and special government 
to a general and supreme one alone, 


On the 18th of August, 1821, Mr. Jefferson 
writes to Mr. CO. Hammond, as follows: 


It has long, however, been my opinion, and I haye 
never shrunk from its expression, that the germ of disso- 
lution of our Federal Government is in the constitution 
of the Federal Judiciary—an irresponsible body, work- 
ing like gravity by night and by day, gaining a little to- 
day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its noiseless 
step, like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction, until aJl 
shall be usurped from the States, and the Government of 
all be consolidated into one. ‘'o this I arm opposed ; be- 
cause, when all government, domestic and foreign, in 
little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washington as 
the centre of all power, it will render powerless the 
checks provided of one Government on another, and will 
become as venal and oppressive as the Government from 
which we separated. It will be as in Europe, where 
every man must ke either pike or gudgeon, hammer or 
anvil, Our functionaries and theirs are wares from the 
same workshop, made of the same materials, and by the 
same hand, If the States look with apathy on this silent 
descent of their Government into the gulf which is to 
swallow all, we have only to weep over the human char- 
acter, formed uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and 
the blasphemers of man as incapable of self-government, 
become his true historians. ; 


In aletterto Judge Johnson, dated Monticello, 
March 4, 1820, he says— 


I cannot lay down my pen without recurring to one of 
the subjects of my former letter, for, in truth, there is no 
danger I apprehend so much as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, 
instrumentality of the Supreme Court. ‘fhis is the form 
in which Federalism now arrays itself, 


In a letter dated June 12, same year, he says 
’ year, ys, 


The practice of Judge Marshall, of traveling out of his ~ 
case to prescribe what the law would be in a moot case 
not before the court is very irregular and yery cen- 
surable, 


In writing to Mr. W. H. Torrance ; 
1815, Mr. Jefferson says : 


The second question, whether the judges are invested 
with exclusive authority to decide on the constitutionality 
of a law, has been heretofore a subject of consideration 
with me in the exercise of official duties, Certainly 
there is not a word in the Constitution which has given 
that power to them more than to the Executive or Legis- 
lative branches. Questions of property, of character, 
and of crime, being ascribed to the judges through a 
definite course of legal proceeding, laws involving such 
questions, belong, of course, to them; and as they decide 
on them ultimately, and without appeal, they, of course, 
decide for themselu.s. The constitutional validity of the 
law or laws again prescribing executive action, and to 
be administered by that branch ultimately, apd without 
appeal, the Executive must decide for the elves, also, 
Whether, under the Constitution, they are valid or not, 
So also, as to laws governing the proceedings of the Leg- 
islature, that body must judge Sor itself the constitution- 
ality of the law, and equally without appeal or control 
from its coérdinate branches, And, in gener , the 
branch which is to act ultimately, and without appeal on 
any law, is the rightful expositor of the validity of the 
law, uncontrolled by the opinions of the other co 
vate authorities, te AUUMy 


. . . 


June 11, 


” 


SOUTHERN OPINIONS ON THE SUPREME COURT. 


John Taylor, of Caroline, Va., who used in 


his day to speak and write ‘as one having 


authority” in the old Jeffersonian Republican 
party, in an essay entitled ‘‘ New Views of the 
Constitution,” says: 


The perseverance of the gentleman in favor of a 
National Government proves that the subject was tho- 
roughly considered; and the solemn preference of the 
Federal form demonstrates that no construction by 
which the preference will be frustrated can be just. 
Its basis was State sovereignty, compatible with a fede- 
ral limited Government, but incompatible with a su- 
ypreme National Government. Hence State Sovereignty 
was denied by the gentlemen who proposed a National 
Government. This sovereignty is the foundation of all 
the powers reserved to the States. Unless they are sus- 
tained by it, they are baseless. State legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial powers, must all or none flow from 
thissource. All are necessary to sustain the State Re- 
publican Governments. Subject either to a master, 
end the others become subject to the same master, If 
the State judicial power, as flowing from State sov- 
feignty, is not independent, State legislative and ex- 
ecutive power cannot be independent, because all rest 
upon the same foundation; and because if a supreme 
federal Judiciary can control State Courts, it can also 
control State Legislatures and Executives. Thus a 
federal form of Government would be rejected, though 
it was established, and a National Government would be 
established, though it was rejected. ~ ° 5 é 

The legal features of the Constitution, in relation to 
judges, is expressed in the sixth article: ‘The Con- 
stitution is the swpreme law of the land, and the 
judges in ewery State are to be bound thereby.” 
Can the judgments of the Federal court be a su- 
preme law over this supreme law? Is there no dif- 
ference between the supremacy of a Federal court 
over inferior Federal courts, and the supremacy of the 
Constitution over all courts? The supremacy of the 
Constitution is a guaranty of the independent powers, 
within their respective spheres, allowed by the Federal- 
ist to the State and Federal Governments. <A supre- 
macy in the court might abridge or alter these spheres, 
The State judges are bound by the Constitution and by 
@n oath to obey the supremacy of the Constitution, and 
not even required to obey the supremacy of the Federal 
court. Why are all the departments of the State and 
Federal Governments equally bound to obey the supre- 
macy of the Constitution? Because the State and Fe- 
deral Governments were considered as checking or 
balancing departments. Had either been considered as 
subordinate to a supremacy in the other, it would have 
been tyrannical to require it by an oath to support the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and also to break that 
oath by yielding to the usurped supremacy of the other. 


During the administration of John Adams, 
the Judiciary system was remodeled in such 
way as to create a large number of Circuit 
Judgeships, and to make the Supreme Court 
simply a Court of Appeal from the inferior 
jurisdictions. After the election of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, with a Republican (Democratic) majority 
in Congress the act was repealed. 

During the debate in the Senate, which was 
protracted, on this repeal bill, Mr. Jackson 
of Georgia, said: 

We have been asked if we are afraid of having an 
army of judges? For myself, 1 am more afraid of an 
army of judges under the patronage of the President, 


than of an army of soldiers. The former can do us 
more harm, They may deprive us of our liberties, if 


attached to the Executive, from their decisions; and: 


from the tenure of oflice contended for, we cannot re- 
move them; while the soldier, however he may act, is 
‘enlisted, or if not enlisted, only subsisted for two years ; 
wifilst the judge is enlisted for life, for his salary cannot 
be taken from him.—See Annals of Congress, 1801-2, 
page 47. 


During the same discussion, Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, said: 

The objects of courts of law, as I understand them, 
are to settle questions of right between suitors, to en- 
force obedience to the laws, and to protect the citizens 
against the oppressive use of power in the Executive 
Offices. Not to protect them against the Legislature, 
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for that I think I have shown to be impossible, with the 
powers which the Legislature may safely use and exer- 
cise, and because the people have retained in their own 
hands the power of controlling and directing the Legis- 
lature, by their immediate and mediate elections of 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives.,—Sce 
ib., page 73. 

Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, on the same sub- 
ject, said: 

We have been told that the nation is to look up to 


these immaculate judges to protect their liberties ; to 
protect the people against themseives.—Jb., page 75, 


In the House, Robert Williams, of North 
Carolina, said: 


If this doctrine is to extend to the length gentlemen 
contend, then is the sovereignty of the Government to be 
swallowed up in the vortex of the Judiciary. Whatever 
the other departments of the Government may do, they 
can undo. You may pass a law, but they can annulyit. 
Will not the people be astonished to hear that their laws 
depend upon the will of the judges, who are themselves 
independent of all law ?—J0., pages 531, 532. 


—— 


John Randolph, of Roanoke, said: 


But, sir, if you pass the law, the judges are to put their 
veto upon it by declaring it unconstitutional. Here is a 
new power, of a dangerous and uncontrollable nature, 
contended for. The decision of a constitutional question 
must rest somewhere. Shall it be confided to men im- 
mediately responsible to the people, or to those who are 
irresponsible? for the responsibility by impeachment is 
little less than aname. From whom is a corrupt decision 
most to be feared? To me it appears that the power 
which has the right of passing, without appeal, on the 
validity of your laws, is your sovereign. But, 
sir, are we not as deeply interested in the true exposition 
of the Constitution as the judges can be? With all due 
deference to their talents, is not Congress as capable of 
forming a correct opinion as they are ? Are not its 
members acting under a responsibility to public opinion, 
which can and will check their aberrations from duty? 
Let a case, not an imaginary one, be stated: Congress 
violates the Constitution by fettering the press; the judi- 
cial corrective is applied to; far from protecting the 
liberty of the citizen, or the letter of the Constitution, 
you find them outdoing the legislature in zeal; pressing 
the common law of England to their service where the 
sedition law did not apply. Suppose your reliance had 
been altogether on this broken staff, and not on the elec- 
tive principle? Your press might have been enchained 
till doomsday, your citizens incarcerated for life, and 
where is your remedy? But if the construction of the 
Constitution is left with us, there are no longer limits to 
our power; and this would be true, if an appeal did not 
lie through the elections, from us to the nation, to whom 
alone, and not a few privileged individuals, it belongs to 
decide, in the last resort, on the Constitution. . . . . 
In their inquisitorial capacity, the Supreme Court, re- 
lieved from the tedious labor of investigating judicial 
points by the law of the last session, may easily direct the 
Executive, by mandamus, in what mode it is their 
pleasure that we should execute hisfunctions. They will 
also have more leisure to attend to the legislature, and 
forestall, by inflammatory pamphlets, their decisions on 
all important questions ; whilst, for the amusement of the 
public, we shall retain the right of debating, but not of 
voting.—Jl0., pages 661, 662. 


—— 


Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, said: 


We have heard much about the judges, and the neces- 
sity of their independence. I will state one fact, to show 
that they have power as well as independence, Soon 
after the establishment of the Federal Courts, they issued 
a writ—not being a professional man, I shall not under- 
take to give its name—to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, directing a case then depending in the State 
Court to be brought into the Federal Court. The State 
judges refused to obey the summons, and laid the whole 
proceedings before the legislature, who approved their 
conduct, and, as well as I remember, unanimously ; 
and this in that day was not called disorganizing —Jb, 
page 711. 


John Bacon, of Massachusetts, said : 


The Judiciary have no more right to prescribe, direct, 
or control the acts of the other departments of the Gov- 
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ernment, than the other departments of the Govern- | preme Court of the United States annulled the 
ment have to prescribe or direct those of the Judiciary.— judgment in the State court, and issued a man- 


AOD Gas 200. date to the Superior Court of Georgia, to carry 


Fu (PROT TOW, LA. its judgment of reversal into execution. Judge 
When the case of Matthew Lyon was before Benning proceeds: 


the’ United States Senate an 1818, on petition Now, what. did Georgia do on receipt of this special 

asking indemnity for a fine imposed upon him | mandate ? Through every department of her government 

under the Sedition Law, John J. Crittenden, of |she treated the mandate and the writ of error with con- 

Kentucky said: tempt the. most profound. She did not even protest 
~ 3 


against jurisdiction, as she had done in the case of Chis- 
The judiciary is a valuable part of the Government, and | holm’s executors ; but she kept Worcester’ and Butler in 
ought to be highly respected, but is not infallible. The 


the penitentiary, and she executed, in the Creek nation, 
Constitution is our guide—our supremelaw, Blind homage | thé laws, for violating which they had been put in the 


penitentiary, . . , 
Judge Benning, in delivering his opinion, saya 
further : 


It was not only in this case that Georgia occupied this 
position ; she did it in two other cases, and those, cases of 
life and death: the case of Tassels, and that of Graves. 
One of these happened before those of Worcester and 
Butler, namely, in 1830; the other afterward, in 1834. 
The Supreme Court had issued writs of error in each of 
these cases, on the application of the defendants to the 
State of Georgia ; but, as the cases are not reported, it is 
to be presumed that these writs never got back to the 
Supreme Court; or that, if they ever did, it was too late. 
It is certain that Georgia hung the applicants for the writ, 


can never be rendered by freemen to any power. In all 
cases of alleged violations of the Constitution, it was for 
Congress to make a just discrimination, — Benton’s 
Abridgment, vol. 6, page 184. : 


Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, on the 
same day said: 


' According to some gentlemen, we were to regard the 
Judiciary more than the law, and both more than the Con- 
stitution. It was a misfortune the judges were not equal 
in infallibility to the God who made them. The truth 
was, if the judge was a party-man out of power, he would 
be a party-manin. The office would not changé human 
nature. He had no doubt that the Sedition Law, and the 
proceedings under it, had more effect in revolutionizing 
the Government than all its other acts. He well remem- 
bered the language of the times—pay your taxes, but 
don’t speak against government,—I bid., page 187. 


Hon. James Barbour, of Virginia, made a re- 
port on the subject of the petition, of which the 
following is an extract: 


The first question that naturally presents itself in the 
investigation is, was the law constitutional? The com- 
mittee have no hesitation in pronouncing, in their opin- 
ions, it wasnot. . . . 

The committee are aware that, in opposition to this 
view of the subject, the decision of some of the judges of 
the Supreme Court, sustaining the constitutionality of the 
law, has been frequently referred to, as sovereign and 
conclusive of the question. 

The committee entertain a high respect for the purity 
and intelligence of the Judiciary, But itis a rational re- 
spect, limited by a knowledge of the frailty of human na- 
ture, and the theory of the Constitution, which declares, 
not only that Judges may err in opinion, but also may 
commit crimes, and hence has provided a tribunal for the 
trial of offenders. 


In the Tassels case, the legislature passed 
these, among other resolutions : 


Resolved, That the State of Georgia will never so far 
compromit her sovereignty, as an independent State, as to 
become a party to the case sought to be made before the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the writ in ques- 
tion. 

Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be, and he 
and every other officer of this State is hereby, requested 
and enjoined to disregard any and every mandate and 
process that has been or shall be served on him or them, 
purporting to proceed from the Chief Justice or any Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for the purpose of arresting the execution of any of the 
criminal laws of this State, 


Similar resolutions were passed, as to the 
case of Graves, by the legislature of 1834. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of the Commonwealth y, Cobbett, gave a 
unanimous opinion in 1788, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


If a State should differ with the United States about the 
construction of them, there is no common umpire but the 
people, who should adjust the affair by making amend- 
ments in the constitutional way, or suffer from the defect, 
In such a case, the Constitution of the United States is 
federal; it isa league or treaty made by the individual 
States as one party, and all the States as another party. 
When two nations differ about the meaning of any clause, 
Sentence, or word, in a treaty, neither has an exclusive 
right to decide it ; they endeavor to adjust the matter by 
negotiation; but if it cannot be thus accomplished, each 
has a right to retain its own interpretation, until a refer- 
ence be had to the mediation of other nations, and arbi- 
tration, or the fate of war. There is no provision in the 
Constitution that in such a case the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall control and be conclusive ; 
neither can the Congress by a law confer that power.— 
Respublica vy. Cobbett, 8 Dallas's Reports, page 475, 


VIRGINIA, 


The Court of Appeals of Virginia, in 1814, in 
the case of Hunter ». Martin, devisee of Fair- 
fax, entered the following unanimous Opinion, 
after full argument : 


The court is unanimously of opinion that the appellate 
power of the Supreme Court of the United States does not 
extend to this court, under a sound construction of the 
Constitution of the United States; that so much of the 
twenty-fifth section of the act of Congress to establish the 
judicial courts of the United States as extends the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to this court is not. 
in pursuance of the Constitution of the United States ; 
that the writ of error in this case was improvidently al- 


GEORGIA. 


{In the case of Paddleford, Fay, & Company 
v. the Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Sa- 
vannah, Judge Benning, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, recited two or three cases in 
which the State of Georgia had acted in disre- 
gard of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In the case of Chisholm, 
executor, against Georgia, the Supreme Court 
of the United States— 

Ordered, that unless the said State shall either in due 
form appear, or show cause to the contrary, in this court, 
by the first day of next term, judgment by default shall be 
entered against the said State, 

The reporter adds, in a note, that “in February term, 
1794, judgment 2oas rendered for the plaintiff, and a writ 
of inquiry awarded. ‘The writ, however, was not sued out 
and executed ; so that this cause, and all of the other suits 
against States, were swept at once from the records of the 
court by the amendment of the Federal Constitution,” 

Georgia treated the court with contempt in respect to 
this case. Her position was, that the court had no juris- 
diction of her as a party.—Georgia Reports, vol. 14, 
page 479. 

The Judge proceeds to say, that “in this 
position Georgia triumphed,” and that the judg- 
ment against her “ fell dead.” 

The Judge next cites the case of Worcester 
and Butler, who had settled on the Cherokee 
lands in Georgia, contrary to the laws of the 
State, and for which offense they were sent to 
the penitentiary. On a writ of error, the Su- 
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lowed under the authority of that act; that the proceed- 
ings thereon in the Supreme Court were coram non 
judice in relation to this court ; and that obedience to its 
mandate be declined by this court. 

In times of violent party excitement, agitating the 
whole nation, to expect that judges will be entirely ex- 
empt from its influence, argues a profound ignorance of 
mankind, Although clothed with the ermine, they are 
still men, and carry into the judgment seat the passions 
and motives common to their kind. Their decisions gn 
party questions reflect their individual opinions, which 
frequently betray them unconsciously into error. To 
balance the judgment of a whole people by that of two or 
three men, no matter what may be their official elevation, 
is to exalt the creature of the Constitution above its 
creator, and to assail the foundation of our political 
fabric ; which is, that the decision of the people is infal- 
lible, from which there is no appeal but to Heaven.—See 
Benton's Abridgment, vol. 6, pages 660, 661. 


Mahlon Dickerson, of New-Jersey, said: 


But I must beg leave to differ from the honorable gen- 
Hleman (Mr. Walker, of Georgia) when he informs us that 
our independent Judiciary is the bulwark of the liberties 
of the people. By which he must mean, defenders of the 
people against the oppressions of the Government. From 
what I witnessed in the years 1798, 1799, and 1800, I never 
shall, I never can, consider our Judiciary as the bulwark 
of the liberties of the people. The people must look out 
for other bulwarks for their liberties.—See 7b., page 701. 


RICHARD M. JOHNSON, OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr. Johnson, who was elected Vice-President 
of the United States by the Democratic party, 
represented Kentucky in the United States 
Senate in 1822. I find in Benton’s Abridg- 
ment of the Debates of Congress, vol. 7, page 
145, an elaborate speech of Mr. Johnson upon a 
resolution offered by him, proposing an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. His proposition was 
to amend the Constitution by referring all cases 
in which a State may be a party to the final 
adjudication of the Senate. In the course of 
his remarks, he says: 


At this time there is, unfortunately, a want of confi- 
dence in the Federal Judiciary, in cases that involve 
political power; and this distrust my be carried to other 
cases, such as the lawyers call mewm et tuum. * 

Courts also, like cities and villages, or like legislative 
bodies, will sometimes have their leaders; and it may 
happen, that a single individual will be the prime cause 
of a decision to overturn the deliberate act of a whole 
State, or of the United States; yet, we are admonished 
to receive their opinions as the ancients did the re- 
sponses of the Delphic oracle, or the Jews, with more 
propriety, the communications from Heaven, delivered 
by Urim and Thwnvmim, to the High Priest of God’s 
chosen people, from the sanctwm sanctorwm, Other 
causes of difference might be multiplied to a tedious ex- 
tent ; but enough has been said to show that judges, who, 
like other men, are subject to the frailties, the passions, 
the partialities, and antipathies, incident to human na- 
ture, should not be exempted from responsibility on ac- 
count of their superior integrity, learning, and capacity ; 
or that their decisions should be subject to revision by 
some competent tribunal, responsible to the people. It 
is believed that this is the opinion of that great and good 
man who penned the Declaration of Independence, and 
who now enjoys, in the shades of Monticello, the bless- 
ings of the principles which it contains. 4 

It was the judgment of a court that doomed the im- 
mortal Socrates to drink the hemlock. When the Roman 
tyrant could no longer use a hired soldiery to immolate 
the victims of his jealousy, he resorted to courts of law. 
When Henry VIII., of England, would exercise cruel 
despotism under the forms of a free Constitution, the 
army, the court, and the Parliament, were the potent 
engines that sustained him. When Mary, his daughter, 
compelled the Protestants to seal their testimony at the 
stake, the court gave sanction to the murderous deeds. 
Her sister and successor, Elizabeth, created the Court of 
High Commission, and formally invested it with inquisi- 
torial power. She also supported the arbitrary edicts of 
the Star Chamber. ‘The Puritans, because obnoxious to 
the free exercise of the prerogatives of the Crown, were 
imprisoned and dispersed by process of law, and the 
judges were the supporters of -her despotic power. 
When she would destroy her unfortunate kinswoman, 
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the Queen of Scots, the judges were instructed to con- 
demn her, and by their sentence she cane to the block. 
This horrid deed was covered by the cloak of judicial 
proceedings. When Charles I., determined to change 
the religion of Scotland, he made use of the Court of 
High Commission to effect the object. By the same judi 
cial power, the advocates for the doctrines of the Re 
formation have so often been divested of their religious 
privileges, and doomed to seal with their blood that re- 
Se which bore them triumphantly through the vale of 
eath, 

The short, though splendid history of this Government 
furnishes nothing that can induce us to look with a very 
favorable eye to the Federal Judiciary as a safe deposi- 
tory of our liberties. When a law was enacted in viola 
tion of a vital principle of the Constitution, that which 
was designed to secure the freedom of speech and of the 
press, the victims of its operation Jooked in vain to the 
judges to arrest the progress of usurpation. If this 
power could ever be exercised to any good purpose, it 
would be, on such occcasions, to declare the law uncon- 
stitutional which aims a deadly blow at the vital princi- 
ples of freedom; but, so far as the transactions of that 
day are detailed in our public records, it appears that 
the Judiciary was a willing instrument of Federal usur- 
pation. That law was executed in all the rigor of the 
spirit which dictated it. The turbulence of faction found 
no moderation there; and the people found relief only 
in their own power. The exercise of their elective fran- 
chise removed the evil, and this is their only safe depen- 
dence, 


GEN. JACKSON. 


The following is an extract from Gen. Jack- 
son’s message vetoing the bill for rechartering 
the Bank of the United States. It may be 
found on page 438 of the Senate Journal for 
the first session of the Twenty-second Congress, 
and is in these words: 


If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the 
whole ground of this act, it ought not to control the co- 
ordinate authorities of this Government, The Congress, 
the Executive, and the Court, must each for itself be 
guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. Each 
public officer, who takes an oath to support the Consti- 
tution, swears that he will support it as he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much 
the duty of the House of Representatives, of the Senate, 
and of the President, to decide upon the constitutional- 
ity of any bill or resolution which may be presented to 
them for passage or approval, as it is of the supreme 
judges, when it may be brought before them for judicial 
decision. The opinion of the judges has no more author- 
ity over Congress than the opinion of Congress over the 
judges; and, on that point, the President is independ- 
ent of both. The authority of the Supreme Court must 
not, therefore, be permitted to control the Congress or 
the Executive when acting in their legislative capacities, 
but to have only such influence as the force of their 
reasoning may deserve. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 


MR. WEBSTER’S VIEWS. 


The other side of this question was lucidly 
and ably stated by the late Daniel Webster, in a 
speech delivered before the U.S. Senate, on the 
27th of January, 1830, in the famous debate 
between Mr. W. and Mr. Hayne, of South Car- 
olina, on Foot’s Resolution, as follows : 

Mr. Hayne having rejoined to Mr. Webster, 
especially on the constitutional question, Mr. 
Webster rose, and, in conclusion, said: ; 

A few words, Mr. President, on this constitutional argu- 
ment, which the honorable gentleman has labored to re- 
construct. wt 

His argument consists of two propositions and an infer- 
ence. His propositions are: 

1st. That the Constitution is a compact between the 
States. 

2d. That a compact between two, with authority re- 
served to one to interpret its terms, would be a surrender 
to that one of all power whatever. 

$d. Therefore, (such is his inference,) the General Govy- 
ernment does not possess the authority to construe its own 
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Now, sir, who does not see, without the aid of exposition 
or detection, the utter confusion of ideas involved in this 
so elaborate and systematic argement. 

The Constitution, it is said, is a compact between States - 
the States, then, and the States only, are parties to the 
compact. How comes the General Government itself a 
party? Upon the honorable gentleman’s hypothesis, the 
General Government is the result of the compact, the crea 
ture of the compact, not one of the parties to it. Yet the 
argument, as the gentleman has now stated it, makes the 
Government itself one of its own creators. It makes it a 
party to that compact to which it owes its own existence. 

For the purpose of erecting the Constitution on the ba- 
sis of a compact, the gentleman considers the States as 
parties to that compact; but as soon as his compact is 
made, then he chooses to consider the General Govern- 
ment, which is the offspring of that compact, not its off- 
spring, but one of its parties ; and so being a party, with- 
out the power of judging on the terms of compact. Pray, 
sir, in what school is such reasoning as this taught ? 

If the whole of the gentleman’s main proposition were 
conceded to him, that is to say, if I admit for the sake of 
the argument, that the Constitution is a compact between 
States, the inferences which he draws from that proposi- 
tion are warranted by no just reasoning. If the Constitu- 
tion be a compact between States, still that Constitution, 
or that compact, has established a government, with cer- 
tain powers; and whether it be one of those powers, that 
it shall construe and interpret for itself the terms of the 
compact, in doubtful cases, is a question which can only 
be decided by looking to the compact, and inquiring what 
provisions it contains on this point, Without any inconsist- 
ency with natural reason, the Government even thus crea- 
ted might be trusted with this power of construction, The 
extent of its powers, therefore, must still be sought for in 
the instrument itself, 

If the Old Confederation had contained a clause, declar- 
ing that Resolutions of the Congress should be the supreme 
law of the land, any State law or Constitution to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and that a Committee of Congress, 
or any other body created by it, should possess judicial 
powers extending to all cases arising under resolutions of 
Congress, then the power of ultimate decision would have 
been vested in Congress under the Confederation, although 
that Confederation was a compact between States ; and for 
this plain reason, that it would have been competent to the 
States, who alone were parties to the compact, to agree 
who should decide in cases of dispute arising on the con- 
struction of the compact. 

For the same reason, sir, if I were now to concede to the 
gentleman his principal proposition, namely, that the Con- 
stitution is a compact between States, the question would 
still be, what provision is made, in this compact, to settle 
points of disputed construction, or contested power, that 
shall come into controversy? And this question would 
still be answered, and conclusively answered, by the Con- 
stitution itself, 

While the gentleman is contending against construction, 
he himself is setting up the most loose and dangerous con- 
struction. The Constitution declares, that the Laws of Con- 
gress passed in pursuance of the Constitution shall be 
the supreme law of the land. No construction is necessary 
here. It declares, also, with equal plainness and precision, 
tht the judicial power of the United States shall ew- 
tend to every case arising under the laws of Congress. 
This needs no construction. Here is a law, then, which is 
declared to be supreme; and here is a power established, 
which is to interpret that law. . Now, sir, how has the gen- 
tleman met this? Suppose the Constitution to be a com- 
pact, yet here are its terms; and how does the gentleman 
getrid of them? He cannot argue the seal off the bond, 
nor the word out of the instrument. Here they are; what 
answer does he give to them? None in the world, sir, ex- 
cept that the effect of this would be to place the States in 
a condition of inferiority ; and that it results from the very 
nature of things, there being no superior, that the parties 
rust be their own judges! Thus closely and cogently does 
the honorable gentleman reason on the words of the Con- 
stitution. The gentleman says, if there be sucha power 
of final decision in the General Government, he asks for 
the grant of that power. Well, sir, I show him the grant. 
Iturn him to the very words. I show him that the laws 
of Congress are made supreme; and that the judicial 
power extends, by express words, to the interpretation of 
these laws. Instead of answering this, he retreats into 
the general reflection, that it must result from the nature 
a eds that the States, being parties, must judge for 
emselves, 


I have admitted, that, if the Constitution were to be con- 
sidered as the creature of the State Governments, it might 
be modified, interpreted, or construed according to their 
pleasure, But, even in that case, it would be necessary 
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that they should agree. One alone could not interpret it 
conclusively ; one alone could not construe it; one alone 
could not modify it. Yet the gentleman’s doctrine is, that 
Carolina alone may construe and interpret that compact 
which equally binds all, and gives equal rights to all, 

So, then, sir, even supposing the Constitution to be a 
compact between the States, the gentleman’s doctrine, nevy- 
ertheless, is not maintainable; because, first, the General 
Government is not a party to that compact, but a govern- 
ment established by it, and vested by it with the powers 
of trying and deciding doubtful questions ; and secondly, 
because, if the Constitution be regarded as a compact, not 
one State only, but all the States, are parties to that com- 
pact, and one can have no right to fix upon it her own pe- 
culiar construction. 

So much, sir, for the argument, even if the premises of 
the gentleman were granted, or could be proved, But, 
sir, the gentleman has failed to maintain his leading pro- 
position. He has not shown, it cannot be shown, that the 
Constitution is a compact between State Governments, 
The Constitution itself, in its very front, refutes that idea ; 
it declares that it is ordained and established by the peo- 
ple of the United States. So far from saying that it is 
established by the governments of the several States, it 
does not even say that it is established by the people of the 
several States ; but it pronounces thatit is established by 
the people of the United States, in the aggregate. The 
gentleman says, it must mean no more than the people of 
the several States. Doubtless, the people of the several 
States, taken collectively, constitute the people of the 
United States; but it is in this, their collective capacity, it 
is as all the people of the United States, that they establish 
the Constitution, So they declare; and words cannot be 
plainer than the words used, 

When the gentleman says the Constitution is a com- 
pact between the States, he uses language exactly ap- 
plicable to the old Confederation. He speaks as if he 
were in Congress before 1789. He describes fully that 
old state of things then existing. ‘Tbe Confederation waa, 
in strictness, a compact; the States, as States, were par- 
ties to it. Wehad no other general government. Bus 
that was found insufficient, and inadequate to the publics 
exigencies. The people were not satisfied with it, and 
undertook to establish a better. They undertook to form 
a General Government, which should stand on a new 
basis; not a confederacy, not a league, not a compact 
between States, but a Constitution ; a popular govern- 
ment, founded in popular election, directly responsible to 
the people themselves, and divided into branches with 
prescribed limits of power, and prescribed duties, They 
ordained such a government, they gave it the name of 
a Constitution, and therein established a distribution of 
power between this, their General Government, and their 
several State governments. When they shall become dis- 
satisfied with this distribution, they can alter it. Thefr 
own power over their own instrument remains. But un- 
til they shall alter it, it must stand as their will, and is 
aay, binding on the General Government and on the 

tates, 

The gentleman, sir, finds analogy where I see none. 
He likens it to the case of a treaty, in which, there being 
no common superior, each party must interpret for him- 
self, under its own obligation of good faith. But this is 
not a treaty, but a constitution of government, with 
powers to execute itself, and fulfill its duties, 

I admit, sir, that this government is a government of 
checks and balances ; that is, the House of Representatives 
is a check upon the Senate, and the Senate is a check on 
the House, and the President a check on both. But I can- 
not comprehend, or, if I do, I totally differ from him, when 
he applies the notion of checks and balances to the inter- 
ference of different governments, He argues that if we 
transgress our constitutional limits, each State, as a 
State, has a right to check us. Does he admit the con- 
verse of the proposition, that we have aright to check 
the States? The gentieman’s doctrines would give us a 
strange jumble of authorities and powers, instead of 
governments of separate and defined powers, It is the 
part of wisdom, I think, to avoid this; and to keep the 
General Government and the State Government each 
in its proper sphere, avoiding as carefully as possible 
every kind of interference. 
| Finally, sir, the honorable gentleman says, that the 

States will only interfere, by their power, to preserve the 
Constitution, They will not destroy it, they will not impair 
it ; they will only save, they will only preserve, they will 
only strengthen it. Ah! sir, this is but the old story. Allre- 
gulated governments, all free governments, have been 
broken by similar disinterested and well disposed inter- 
ference. It is the common pretence, But I take leave 
of the subject. 
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GEN. CASS ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


cal institutions, if I may se speak, whether they have re- 
ference to Slavery or to any other relations, domestic or 
public, are left to local authority, either original or deriva- 
tive. Congress has no right to say there shall be Slavery 
in New-York, or that there shall be no Slavery in Georgia ; 
nor is there any other human power, but the people of 
those States, respectively, which can change the relations 
existing therein; and they can say,if they will, we will 
pare Slavery in the former, and we will abolish it in the 
atter, 

In various respects, the Territories differ from the States, 
Some of their rights are inchoate, and they do not possess 
the peculiar attributes of sovereignty. ‘Their relation to 
the General Government is very imperfectly defined by 
the Constitution; and it will be found, upon examination, 
that in that instrument the only grant of power concern- 
ing them is conveyed in the phrase, *“‘ Congress shall have 
the power to dispose of and make all needfulrules and re- 
gulations respecting the territory and other property be- 
longing to the United States.” Certainly this phraseology 
is very loose, if it were designed to include in the grant 
the whole power of legislation over persons, as well as 
things. The expression, the ‘‘territory and other pro- 
perty,” fairly construed, relates to the public lands, as 
such ; to arsenals, dockyards, forts, ships, and all the va- 
rious kinds of property which the United States may and 
must possess, 

But surely the simple authority to dispose of and regu- 
late these does not extend to the unlimited power of legis- 
lation; to the passage of all dazos, in the most general 
acceptation of the word, which, by the by, is carefully ex- 
cluded from the sentence, And, indeed, if this were so, it 
would render unnecessary another provision of the Con- 
stitution, which grants to Congress the power to legislate, 
with the consent of the States, respectively, over all places 
purchased for the ‘‘ erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards,” etc. These being the ‘‘ property” of the 
United States, if the power to make ‘‘needful rules and 
regulations concerning ”’ them includes the general power 
of legislation, then the grant of authority to regulate ‘ the 
territory and other property of the United States’ is un- 
limited, wherever subjects are found for its operation, and 
its exercise needed no auxiliary provision. If, on the 
other hand, it does not include such power of legislation 
over the “other property’ of the United States, then it 
does not include it over their “‘ territory ;” for the same 
terms which grant the one grant the other. “ Zerritory” 
is here classed with property, and treated as such; and 
the object was evidently to enable the General Govern- 
ment, as a property-holder—which, from necessity, it must 
be—to manage, preserve and “ @ispose of” such property 
as it might possess, and which authority is essential almost 
to its being. But the lives and persons of our citizens, 
with the vast variety of objects connected with them, can- 
not be controlled by an authority which is merely called 
into existence for the purpose of making rules and regu- 
lations for the disposition and management of pro- 
perty. 

Such, it appears to me, would be the construction put 
upon this provision of the Constitution, were this question 
now first presented for consideration, and not controlled 
by imperious circumstances. The original ordinance of 
the Congress of the Confederation, passed in 1787, and 
which was the only act upon this subject in force at the 
adoption of the Constitution, provided a complete frame 
of government for the country north of the Ohio, while in 
a territorial condition, and for its eventual admission in 
separate States into the Union. And the persuasion that 
this ordinance contained within itself all the necessary 
means of execution, probably prevented any direct refer- 
ence to the subject in the Constitution, further than vest- 
ing in Congress the right to admit the States formed under 
it into the Union. However, circumstances arose, which 
required legislation, as well over the territory north of 


Letrer To A. O. P. NICHOLSON. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 24, 1847. 


Dear Str: I have received your letter, and shall an- 
swer it as frankly as it4s written. 

You ask me whether I am in favor of the acquisition of 
Mexican territory, and what are my sentiments. with 
regard to the Wilmot Proviso. 

IT have so often and so explicitly stated my views of 
the first question, in the Senate, that it seems almost an- 
necessary to repeat them here, As you request it, how- 
ever, I shall briefly give them, 

I think, then, that no peace should be granted to Mex- 

ico, till a reasonable indemnity is obtained for the inju- 
ries which she has done us. The territorial extent of 
this indemnity is, in the first instance, a subject of Execu- 
tive consideration. There the Constitution has placed 
#, and there I am willing to leave it; not only because I 
ave full confidence in its judicious exercise, but because, 
m the ever-varying circumstances of a war, it would be 
mdisereet, by a public declaration, to commit the coun- 
iry to any line of indemnity, which might otherwise be 
enlarged, as the obstinate injustice of the enemy pro- 
longs the contest with its loss of blood and treasure, 

It appears to me, that the kind of metaphysical mag- 
nanimity which would reject all indemnity at the close ofa 
bloody and expensive war, brought on by a direct attack 
upon our troops by the enemy, and preceded by a suc- 
cession of unjust acts for a series of years, is as unwor- 
thy of the age in which we live, as it is revolting to the 
common sense and practice of mankind. It would con- 
duce but little to our future security, or, indeed to our 
present reputation, to declare that we repudiate all 
expectation of compensation from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and are fighting, not for any practical result, but 
for some vague, perhaps philanthropic object, which 
escapes my penetration, and must be defined by those 
who assume this new principle of national intercommu- 
nication. All wars are to be deprecated, as well by the 
statesman as by the philanthropist. They are great 
evils; but there are greater evils than these, and submis- 
sion to injustice is among them. The ration which should 
refuse to defend its rights and its honor when assailed, 
would soon have neither to defend; and, when driven 
to war, it is not by professions of disinterestedness and 
declarations of magnanimity that its rational objects can 
be best obtained, or other nations taught a lesson of for- 
bearance—the strongest security for permanent. peace 
We are at war with Mexico, andits vigorous prosecution 
is the surest means of its speedy termination, and ample 
indemnity the surest guaranty against the recurrence of 
such injustice as provoked it. 

The Wilmot Proviso has been before the country some 
time. It has been repeatedly discussed in Congress and 
by the public press. I am strongly impressed with the 
opinion, that a great change has been going on in the 
public mind upon this subject, in my own as well as oth- 
ers; and that doubts are resolving themselves into con- 
victions, that the principle it involves should be kept out 
of the National Legislature, and left to the people of the 
confederacy in their respective local governments, 

The whole subject is a comprehensive one, and fruitful 
of important consequences. It would be ill-timed to dis- 
cuss it here. I shall not assume that responsible task, but 
shall confine myself to such general views as are neces- 
sary to the fair exhibition of my opinion. ‘ 

We may well regret the existence of Slavery in the 
Southern States, and wish they had been saved from its 
introduction, But there it is, not by the act of the present 
generation; and we must deal with it as a great practical 
question, involving the most momentous consequences, 
We have neither the right nor the power to touch it where 
it exists; and if we had both, their exercise, by any means 
heretofore suggested, might lead to results which no wise 
man would willingly encounter, and which no good man | the Ohio, as over other territory, both within and without 
could contemplate without anxiety. the original Union, ceded to the General Government, 

The theory of our Government presupposes that its va- | and, at various times, a more enlarged power has been 
rious members have reserved to themselves the regulation | exercised over the Territories —meaning thereby the 
of all subjects relating to what may be termed their inter- | different Territorial Governments— than is conveyed 
nal police. They are sovereign within their boundaries, | by the limited grant referred to. How far an existing 
except in those cases where they have surrendered to the | necessity may have operated in producing this legisla- 
General Government a portion of their rights, in order to | tion, and thus extending, by rather a violent implica- 
give effect to the objects of the Union, whether these con- | tion, powers not directly given, I know not. But cer- 
cern foreign nations or the several Statesthemselves. Lo- | tain it is that the principle of interference should not be 
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carried beyond the necessary implication, which produces | 


it. It should be limited to the creation of proper 
governments for new countries, acquired or settled, and 
to the necessary provisions for their eventual admission 
into the Union; leaving, in the meantime, to the people 
inhabiting them, to regulate their internal concerns in 
their own way. They are just as capable of doing so as 
the people of the States; and they can do so, at any rate 
a3 soon as their political independence is recognized by 
admissioninto the Union, During this temporary condi- 
tion, it is hardly expedient to call into exercise a doubt- 
ful and invidious authority which questions the intelli- 
gence of a respectable portion of our citizens, and whose 
limitation, whatever it may be, will be rapidly approach- 
ing its termination—an authority which would give to 
Congress despotic power, uncontrolled by the Cunstitu- 
tion, over inost important sections of our common 
country. For, if the relation of master and servant may 
be regulated or annihilated by its legislation, so inay the 
regulation of husband and wife, of parent and child, and 
of any other condition which our institutions and the 
habits of our society recognize, What would be thought 
if Congress should undertake to prescribe the terms of 
marriage in New-York, or to regulate the authority of 
parents over their children in Pennsylvania? And yet 
it would be as vain to seek one justifying the inter- 
ference of the national legislature in the cases referred to 
in the original States of the Union, I speak here of the 
inherent power of Congress, and do not touch the ques- 
tion of such contracts as may be formed with new States 
when admitted into the confederacy. 

Of all the questions which can agitate us, those which 
are merely sectional in their character are the most 
dangerous, and the most to be deprecated. The warning 
voice of him who from his character and services and 
Virtue had the best right to warn us, proclaimed to his 
countrymen, in his Farewell Address—that monument of 
wisdom for him, as I hope it will be of safety for them— 
how much we had to apprehend from measures peculiarly 
affecting geographical sections of our country. ‘The 
grave circumstances in which we are now placed make 
these words words of safety; for I am satisfied, from all 
I have seen and heard here, that a successful attempt to 
ingraft the principles of the Wilmot Proviso upon the le- 
islation of this Government, and to apply them to new 
territory, should new territory be acquired, would seri- 
ously affect our tranquillity. I do not suffer myself to 
foresee or foretell the consequences that would ensue ; 
for J trust and believe there is good sense and good feel- 
ing enough in the country to avoid them, by avoiding all 
occasions which might lead to them. 

Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any 
jurisdiction by Oongress over this matter; and I amin 
favor of leaving to the people of any Territory, which 
may be hereafter acquired, the right to regulate it for 
themselves, under the general principles of the Consti- 
tution. Because— : 

1. I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the 
requisite power to Congress; and I am not disposed to 
extend a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity—the 
establishment of Territorial Governments when needed 
—leaving to the inhabitants all the rights compatible 
with the relations they bear to the confederation. 

2, Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would 

weaken, if not impair, the Union of the States; and 
would sow the seeds of future discord, which would 
grow up and ripen into an abundant harvest of cala- 
Inity. 
_ 8. Because I believe a general conviction that such a 
proposition would succeed, would lead to an immediate 
withholding of the supplies, and thus to a dishonorable 
termination of the war. I think no dispassionate ob- 
server at the seat of Government can doubt this re- 
sulf. 

4. If, however, in this 1 am under a misapprehension, 
I am under none in the practical opera’ion of this re- 
striction, if adopted by Congress, upon a treaty of peace, 
making any acquisition of Mexican Territory. Such a 
treaty would be rejected as certainly as presented to 
the Senate. More than one-third of that body would 
vote against it, viewing such a principle as an exclu- 
sion of the citizens of the slaveholding States from a 
participation in the benefits acquired by the treasure 
and exertions of all, and which should be common to 
all. Lam repeating—neither advancing nor defending 
these views. That branch of the subject does not lie in 
my way, and I shall not turn aside to seek it. 

In this aspect of the matter, the people ef the United 
States must choose between this restriction and the ex- 
tension of their territorial limits. They cannot have 
both; and which they will surrender must depend upon 
their representatives first, and then, if these fail them, 
upon themselves, 
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5. But after all, it seems to be generally conceded that 
this restriction, if carried into effect could, not operate 
upon any State to be formed from newly-acquired terri- 
tory. The well-known attributes of Sovereignty, recog- 
nized by us as belonging to the State Governments, 
would sweep before them any such barrier, and would 
leave the people to express and exert their will at plea- 
sure. Is the object, then, of temporary exclusion 
for so short a period as the duration of the Territorial 
Governments, worth the price at which it would be 
purchased ?—worth the discord it would engender, the 
trial to which it would expose our Union, and the evils 
that would be the certain consequence, let the trial re- 
sult as it might ? As to the course, which has been inti- 
mated, rather than proposed, of ingrafting such a restric- 
tion upon any treaty of acquisition, I persuade myself it 
would find but little favor in any portion of this country. 
Such an arrangement would render Mexico a party, 
having a right to interfere in our internal institutions in 
questions left by the Constitution to the State Govern- 
ments, and would inflict a serious blow upon our funda- 
mental principles. Few, indeed, I trust, there are among 
us who would thus grant to a foreign power the right to 
inquire into the constitution and conduct of the sover- 
eign States of this Union; andif there are any, I am not 
among them, nor never shall be. ‘To the pecple of this 
country, under God, now and hereafter, are its destinies 
committed; and we want no foreign power to interro 
gate us, treaty in hand, and to say, Why have you done 
this, or why have you left that undone? Our own dig 
nity and the principles of national independence unite 
to repel such a proposition. 

But there is another important consideration, which 
ought not to be lost sight of, in the investigation of this 
subject. The question that presents itself is not a ques- 
tion of the increase, but of the diffusion of Slavery. 
Whether its sphere be stationary or progressive, its 
amount will be thesame. The rejection of this restric- 
tion will not add one to the class of servitude, nor will 
its adoption give freedom to a single being who is now 
placed therein. The same numbers will be spread over 
greater territory; and, so far as compression, with less 
abundance of the necessaries of life, is an evil, so far 
will that evil be mitigated by transporting slaves to a 
new country, and giving them a Jarger space to occupy. 

I say this in the event of the extension of Slavery over 
any new acquisition, But can it gothere? This may well 
be doubted. All the descriptions which reach us of the con- 
dition of the Californias and of New-Mexico, to the acqui- 
sition of which our efforts seem to be at present directed, 
unite in representing those countries as agricultural regions, 
Similar in their products to our Middle States, and gene- 
rally unfit for the production of the great staples which can 
alone render slave labor valuable, If we are not grossly 
deceived—and it is difficult to conceive how we can be— 
the inhabitants of those regions, whether they depend up 
on their plows or their herds, cannot be slayeholders, In 
voluntary labor, requiring the investment of large capital, 
can only be profitable when employed in the production 
of a few favored articles confined by nature to special dis- 
tricts, and paying larger returns than the usual agricultu- 
ral products spread over more considerable portions of the 
earth, 

In the able letter of Mr. Buchanan upon this subject, 
not long since given to the public, he presents similar con- 
siderations with great force. ‘‘ Neither,” says the distin- 
guished writer, ‘the soil, the climate, nor the productions 
of California, south of 86° 30’, nor indeed of any portion 
of it, North or South, is adapted to slave labor; and be- 
side every facility would be there afforded for the slave to 
escape from his master, Such property would be entirely 
insecure in any part of California. It is morally impos- 
sible, therefore, that a majority of the emigrants to that 
portion of the Territory south of 36° 30’, which will be 
chiefly composed of our citizens, will ever reéstablish Sla- 
very within its limits. : 

‘‘In regard to New-Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, the 
question bas already been settled by the admission of 
Texas into the Union, 

‘‘ Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio Grande 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, it is still more impossi- 
ble that a majority of the people would consent to reés- 
tablish Slavery. They are themselves a colored popula- 
tion, and among them the negro does not belong socially 
to a degraded race.” 

With this last remark, Mr. Walker fully coincides in his 
letter written in 1844, upon the annexation of Texas, and 
which everywhere produced so favorable an impression 
upon the public mind, as to have conduced very materi- 
ally to the accomplishment of that great measure. ‘ Be- 
yond the Del Norte,” says Mr. Walker, “Slavery will not 
pass ; not only because it is forbidden by law, but be 
cause the colored race there preponderates in the ratio 
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of ten to one over the whites; and holding, as they do, 
the government and most of the offices in their possession, 
they will not permit the enslavement of any portion of 
the colored race, which makes and executes the laws of 
the country.” 

The question, it will be therefore seen on examination, 
does not regard the exclusion of Slavery from a region 
where it now exists, but a prohibition against its intro- 
duction where it dces not exist, and where, from the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants and the laws of nature, ‘‘it is 
morally impossible,” as Mr. Buchanan says, that it can 
ever reéstablish itself. 

It augurs well for the permanence of our confederation 
that during more than half a century, which has elapsed 
since the establishment of this government, many serious 
questions, and some of the highest importance, have 
agitated the public mind, and more than once threaten- 
ed the gravest consequences; but that they have all 
in succession passed away, leaving our institutions 
unscathed, and our country advancing in numbers, 
power, and wealth, and in all the other elements of 
‘ational prosperity, with a rapidity unknown in ancient 
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or modern days. In times of political excitement, when 
difficult and delicate questions present themselves for 
solution, there is one ark of safety for us; and that is an 
honest appeal to the fundamental principles of our 
Union, and a stern determination to abide their dictates. 
This course of proceeding has carried usin safety through 
many a trouble; and I trust will carry us safely through 
many more, should many more be destined to assail us. 
The Wilmot Proviso seeks to take from its legitimate tri- 
bunal a question of domestic policy, having no relation 
to the Union, as such, and to transfer it to another, 
created by the people for a special purpose, and foreign 
to the subject matter involved in this issue. By going 
back to our true principles, we go back to the road of 
peace and safety. Leave tothe people, who will be af- 
fected by this question, to adjust it upon their own re- 
sponsibility, and in their own manner, and we shall 
render another tribute to the original principles of our 
Government, and furnish another guaranty of its perma- 
nence and prosperity. I am, dear sir, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Lewis Cass. 
A, O, P. Nicwotson, Esq., Nashville, Tenn, 
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Tue following letter was addressd to the 
New York City Delegates to the Utica Free 
Soil Convention, of 1848, in response to a letter 
to Martin Van Buren, asking his opinion on the 
subject herein discussed : 


} LixpenwoLp, June 20, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN: .....You desire also my views in regard 
to the prohibition by Congress of Slavery in territories 
where it does not now exist, and they shall be given ina 
few words, and ina manner which will not, I hope, in- 
crease, if it does not diminish the existing excitement in 
the public mind, - 

The illustrious founders of our Government were not 
insensible to ,the apparent inconsistency between the 
perpetuation of Slavery in the United States, and the 
principles of the Revolution, as delineated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and they were too ingenuous in 
their dispositions to attempt to conceal the impressions 
by which they were embarrassed, But they knew, also, 
that its speedy abolitionin several of the States, was 
impossible, and its existence in all, without fault on the 
part of the present generation. They were also too upright 
and the fraternal feelings which had carried them through 
the struggle for independence were too strong to permit 
them to deal with such a matter upon any other principles 
than those of liberality and justice. The policy they 
adopted was to guarantee to the States in which Slavery 
existed, an exclusive control over the subject within their 
respective jurisdictions, but to prevent by united efforts, 
its extension to territories of the United States in which 
it did not in fact exist. : 

On all sides the most expedient means to carry out 
this policy were adopted with alacrity and good feeling, 
Their first step was to interdict the introduction of Slavery 
into the Northwestera Territory, now covered by the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
This may justly be regarded, as being in the main, a 
Southern measure, The subject was first brought forward 
in Congress by Mr. Jefferson, Virginia made the cession 
of territory upon which the ordinance was intended to 
@perate, and the Representatives from all the slave- 
holding States gave it a unanimous support. Doubts have 
arisen in the minds of some whether the ordinance of 
1787 was authorized by the articles of Confederation. A 
bill was introduced in the new Constitution, recognizing 
and adapting it to the new organization, and it has ever 
since been treated and regarded as a valid act. This bill 
received the Constitutional approbation of President 
Washington, whose highest and sworn duty it was to sup- 
port the Constitution under which it was enacted, Nor 
was the North backward in doing its part to sustain the 
policy which had been wisely adopted, They assented to 
the insertion of provisions in the Constitution necessary 
and sufficient to protect that interest in the States, and 
they did more, ; 

‘The trouble apprehended at the commencement of the 
Government from this source, began to show itself as 
early as the year 1790, in the form of Petitions presented 
to Congress upon the subject of Slavery a:i the slave- 


trade by the Quakers of Philadelphia and New-York, and 
by Dr. Franklin as President of a society for the promo- 
tion of Abolition. These *petitions were in the House of 
Representatives, referred to a Committee of seven, all 
but one of whom were Northern members, whose report 
as amended in-Committee of the Whole, affirmed ‘ that 
Congress have no power to interfere in the emancipation of 
slaves, or in the treatment of them within any of the 
States, it remaining with the several States alone to pro- 
vide any regulation therein which humanity and. true 
policy might require.” 

The perseverance and good faith with which both 
branches of policy thus adopted have, until very recently, 
been recognized and carried out, are highly honorable to 
the whole country, The peculiarity of the subject to be 
converted into an element of political agitation, as well 
in the slaveholding as in the non-slaveholding States, may 
have led to occasional attempts so to employ it, but these 
efforts have been very successfully frustrated by the good 
sense and good feeling of the people in every quarter of 
the Union. A detailed account of the numerous acts of 
the Federal Government, sustaining and carrying into 
full effect the policy of its founders upon the subject of 
Slavery in the States, and its extension to the Territories, 
and the steps taken,in the non-slaveholding States, to 
suppress or neutralize undue agitation in regard to it, 
would be alike instructive and honorable to the actors in 
them. But it will be readily perceived that this could not 
be given within the necessary limits of a communication 
like the present. It must therefore suffice to say that 
from 1787, the date of the ordinance for the prevention of 
Slavery in the Northwestern Territory, down to and in- 
cluding 1838, at least eleven acts of Congress have been 
passed, organizing Territories which have since become 
States, in all of which the Constitutional power of Con- 
gess to interdict the introduction of Slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, is either directly exercised, 
or clearly asserted by enactments which, as matters of 
authority, are tantamount to its exercise; and that atthe 
only period when the peace of the slaveholding States was 
supposed to be seriously endangered by Aboli ion agita- 
tion, there was a spontaneous uprising of the people 
of the North of both parties, by which agitation was 
paralyzed, and the South reassured of our fidelity to the 
compromises of the Constitution, 

In the laws for the organization of the Territories, which 
now constitute the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illincis, Wisconsin and Iowa, Slavery was expressly pro- 
hibited. The laws for the organization of the Territories 


‘of Mississippi, New Orleans, Arkansas, Alabama and 


Florida, containing enactments fully equivalent in regard 
to the extent of power in Congress over the subject of 
Slavery in the Territories to the express exercise of it 
in other cases. These acts were approved by Presidents 
Washington, the elder Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson and myself, all bound by our oaths of office to 
withhold our respective approvals from laws which we 
believed unconstitutional. If in the passage of these laws 
during a period of half a century, and under the adminis- 
tration of 30 many Presidents, there was anything like 
sectional divisions, or a greater or less participation in 
their enactment on the part of the Representatives of the 
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slaveholding or non-siaveholding States, I am not ap- 
prised of it. I believe the plan devised by the founders 
of the Government, including the Fathers of our Political 
Church, for the treatment of this great subject, and which 
has hitherto been so faithfully sustained, and which has 
proven so successful in preserving the Union of these 
States, to be not only the wisest which the wit of man 
could have devised ; but the only one consistent with the 
safety and prosperity of the whole country. I do, there- 
fore, desire to see it continued so long as Slavery exists in 
the United States. The extent to which I have sustained 
it in the various public stations I have occupied is known 
to the country. I was at the time well aware that I went 
further in this respect than many of my best friends could 
approve. But deeply penetrated by the conviction that 
Slavery was the only subject that could endanger our 
blessed Union, I was determined that no effort on my 
part, within the pale of the Constitution, should be want- 
ing to sustain its compromises, as they were then under- 
stood, and it is now a source of consolation to me that I 
pursued the course I then adopted. 

The doctrine which the late Baltimore Convention has 
presented for the sanction of the nation, is, in substance, 
that the laws I referred to were’ but so many violations of 
the Constitution—that this instrument confers no power on 
Congress to exclude Slavery from the Territories, as has 
so often been done with the assent of all, This doctrine 
is set forth in the published opinion of the highly respect- 
able nominee of that Convention, who, it is well known, 
received that distinction, because he avowed that opinion, 
and who, it is equally certain, would not have received it 
if he had not done so. It is proposed to give this doctrine 
the most solemn sanction known to our political system, 
by the election of its declared*advocate and supporter to 
the Presidency. If it receives the proposed sanction of 
the People of the United States, the result cannot be 
doubtful. The policy in regard to the extension of 
Slavery to the Territories of the United States into which 
it has not yet been introduced, which has existed since 
the commencement of the Government, and the conse- 
quences of which have been so salutary, must cease, and 
every act of Congress designed to carry it into effect be 
defeated by the Veto of the Executive. 

The Territories now owned by the United States, and 
every acquisition of territory that may hereafter be made 
to the United States, whether obtained by annexation, by 
cession for a valuable consideration, or by conquest, must, 
as long as this opinion is held, and as far as the action of 
the National Legislature is concerned, be subject to the 
inroads of Slavery. And this consequence is to be sub- 
mitted to on the assumption that the framers of the 
Constitution, with their attention directed to the subject, 
and with a well understood desire to do so, have failed to 
clothe Congress with the necessary powers to prevent it. 
I cannot, with my vote, contribute to this sanction. I 
cannot do so, because I cannot concur in the opinion 
which we are called upon to sustain. 

The power, the existence of which is at this late day de- 
nied, is, in my opinion, fully granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. Its language, the circumstances under which it 
was adopted, the recorded explanations which accompanied 
its formation—the construction it has received from our 
highest judicial tribunals, and the very solemn and re- 
peated confirmations it has derived from the measures of 
the Government—leave not the shadow of a doubt in my 
mind, in regard to the authority of Congress to exercise 
the power in question, This is not a new opinion on my 
part, nor the first occasion on which it has been avowed. 


While the candidate of my friends for the Presidency, I | 
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distinctly announced my opinion in favor of the power of 
Congress to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
although I was, for reasons which were then, and are still 
satisfactory to my mind, very decidedly opposed to its 
exercise there. The question of power is certainly as 
clear in respect to the Territories as it is in regard to that 
District; and as to the Territories, my opinion was also 
made known in a still more solemn form, by giving the 
Executive approval required by the Constitution to the 
bill for the organization of the Territorial Government of 
Iowa, which prohibited the introduction of Slavery into 
that Territory. 

The opinion from which we dissent was given in the 
face of, and directly contrary to, the views expressed, in 
forms the most solemn and explicit, by all or nearly all 
the non-slaveholding States, and we are not at liberty to 
suspect the sincerity of these expressions. Honest and 
well-meaning men, as we know the masses of our politi- 
cal friends in those States to be, are incapable of trifling 
with so grave a subject. , 

Our ancestors signalized the commencement of this 
glorious Government of curs, by rescuing from subjection 
to Slavery a Territory which is now covered by five great 
States, and peopled by more than four millions of freemen, 
in the full enjoyment of every blessing which industry 
and good institutions can confer. They did this when the 
opinions and conduct of the world in regard to the insti- 
tution of Slavery were very different from what they are 
Dow. 

They did so before Great Britain had even commenced 
those gigantic efforts for the suppression of Slavery by 
which she has so greatly distinguished herself. After 
seventy-four years’ énjoyment of the sacred and inyalu- 
able right of self-government, obtained for us by the valor 
and discretion of our ancestors, we, their descendants, 
are called upon to doom, or if that is too strong a word, 
to expose to the inroad of Slavery, a territory capable of 
sustaining an equal number of new States to be added to 
our Confederacy—a territory in a great part of which 
Slavery has never existed in fact, and from the residue of 
which it has been expressly abolished by the existing Gov- 
ernment. We are called upon to do this at a period when 
the minds of nearly all mankind have been penetrated by 
a conviction of the evils of Slavery, and are united in 
efforts for its suppression—at a moment, too, when the spirit 
of Freedom and Reformis everywhere far more prevalent 
than it has ever been, and when our Republic stands 
proudly forth as the great exemplar of the world in the 
science of Free Government. 

Who can believe that a population like that which in- 
habits the non-slaveholding States, probably amounting 
to twelve millions, who by their own acts, or by the fore- 
sight of ‘others, have been exempted from the evils of 
Slavery, can at such a moment be induced, by considera- 
tions of any description, to make a retrograde movement 
of a character so“extraordinary and so painful? Sucha 
movement would, in my view of the matter—and I say it 
with unfeigned deference to the conflicting opinions of 
others—bring reproach upon the influence of free institu- 
tions, which would delight the hearts and excite the hopes 
of ee advocates of arbitrary power throughout the 
WOOP. ie Hsia wale 

Accept, gentlemen, my warmest acknowledgments for 
the obliging expressions contained in your letter, and be- 
lieve me to be ‘ 
Magtin VAN BUREN. 


Your friend, 


To Messrs. Nelson J. Waterbury, David Dudley Field, and 


others, New York. 


LAND FOR THE LANDLESS. 


Action of Congress on the Public Lands. 


Tux Public Domain of the United States is 
still immense, notwithstanding the millions upon 
millions of acres which have been squandered 
or passed over to the hands of speculators and 
monopolists, by the action of the National Go- 
vernment during the past few years. It is 
estimated by intelligent persons, who have 
given their attention to the subject, that lying 
within the States and Territories of this Govern- 


ment there are now about one thousand millions 
of acres of public lands still unentered. ‘* What 
shall be done with this immense domain?” is a 
question which has for years occupied the 
minds of thoughtful men, who have the best 
interests of society at heart. At length, the 
great question of the proper disposition of these ~ 
lands has become one of party, and may be stated 
as follows: ‘‘ Shall the Public Domain be open 
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to monopoly by speculators, leading inevitably 
_ to a landed aristocracy ? or shall it “be reserved 
for actual occupants in small quantities, at a 
nominal price, or without price ?” There would 
be no difliculty whatever in adjusting this 
question at any time and in the right way, if 
the Negro question, which, in the National 
Administration, absorbs or overrides ail others, 
were not behind it. Although this is an old 
question, it had never commanded in Congress, 
the attention to which it is entitled, previous to 
the organization of the Republican party; be- 
cause until that time both the great parties 
into which the country was divided were either 
comrolled, or their action was modified, by the 
Slaveholding interest of the country. That 
interest, which is ever vigilant, understands 
that Slavery cannot well exist were small free- 
holds prevail, and hence it opposes, with all its 
great power, all Preemption and Homestead 
luws, knowing well that if our new States and 
Territories are to be occupied in quarter-sec- 
tions, they will be occupied by working farmers, 
and not by speculators and great planters. 

Since this question has assumed a national 
importance, a concise record of the proceedings 
and yotes in Congress during the session of 
1858-9, and 1859-60, upon the disposition of 
the Public Domain, will be of interest as a 
matter of record. 

On the 20th of January, 1859, (See Congress- 
ional Globe, p. 492,) a bill relating to preémp- 
tions, reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, was pending before the House. The bill 
proposed to make some changes in the details 
of existing preemption laws, but without affect- 
ing the substance of the present system of dis- 
posing of the public lands, It was, however, in 
parliamentary order *to propose to amend the 
bill so as to change the present system, and to 
bring the House to a direct vote upon such pro- 
positions. The friends of such change were 
prompt to avail themselves of this advantage. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
the bill by adding the following as an additional 
section : 

Be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, no public land shall be exposed to sale by 
proclamation of the President, unless the same shall have 
been surveyed, and the return of such survey duly filed in 
the Land Office, for ten years or more before such sale. 

The force and effect of this amendment would 
be to give the preémptors ten years the start 
of the speculators and land monopolists. 
is to say: with the addition of Mr. Grow’s 
amendnrent to the existing laws and regulations 
touching the Public Lands, they would be open 
to preemption ten years before they could come 
' within the grasp of the speculator, thus giving 
the poor, industrious settler ample time to 
‘“‘clear up” his farm and pay for it from the pro- | § 
ceeda of the soil. This was just what the South 
and the Democracy did not want, as the sequel 
will show, 

The opponents of the bill forthwith resorted 
to parliamentary tactics to avoid a direct issue 
upon Mr. Grow’s proposition. 

Their first movement was a motion to refer 
the bill and amendment to the Committee of the 
Whole, familiarly and aptly styled ‘ the tomb of 
the Capulets.” If that reference had been car- 
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ried, the bill never would have been reached, 
and ‘would never have been heard of afterward. 

The vote upon the motion to refer the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole, was as follows— 
the Democrats in Roman, the Republicans in 
Jtalics, and the Southern Americans in SMALL 
CAPITALS: 

Yas, 


Marnge.— Wood—1. 

Connecricur.—Arnold, Bishop—2, 

Nrw-Yor«.—Burroughs, Maclay, Russell, Taylor—4. 

Nrw-JeRsEY.—Wortendyke—1. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Ahl, Chapman, Dewart, Montgomery, 
Morris, Ritchie, White—T. 

MARYLAND.—Harris, Ricaup—2. 

VirGIntA.—Bocock, Caskie, Edmundson, Faulkner, Gar- 
nett, Millson, Powell—T. 

NortH CAROLINA.—Craige, Ruffin, Scales, Winslow—4. 

SourH CAkoLina,—Boyce, Branch, Keitt, McQueen, 
Miles—5. 

Georots.—Crawford, Gartrell, Jackson, Seward, Ste- 
phens, Triper, Wright—T. 

FLoripa.—Hawkins—1. 

ALABAMA.—Ourry, Houston, Moore, Shorter—4, 

MississipPI.— Barksdale, Davis, McRae—3., 

Loursiana.—Kustis, Sandidge, "Taylor—3. 

Trxas.—Bryan, Reagan—2. 

TENNESSEE.—Atkins, Jones, MAYNARD, READY, Savage, 
Watkins, ZOLLICOFFE R—T, 

Kentucky.—Burnett, Jewett, MARSHALL, Peyton, Ste- 
venson, Talbott, Unperwoop—T, 

MIssouRI,— ANDERSON, Caruthers, John B. Clark, James 
Craig, Phelps, Woopson—6, 

Ox10,—Burns, Cockerill, Groesbeck, Harlan, Law- 
rence, Nichols, Pendleton, Vallandigham—8. 

InpDIANA.— Davis, English, Gregg, Hughes, Niblack—5. 

ILLINoIs.—Marshall, Morris, Shaw, Smith—4, 

Total, 90, 

NAYS, 

Matnu.—Foster, Gilman, Morse, I. Washburn. 

New-Hampsuire.—Cragin, Tappan—2. 

Vermont.—Morrill, Royce, Walton—8. 

Massacuuserts.—Bufinion, Burlingame, Chafee, Co- 
mins, Dawes, Hall, Knapp, Thayer—s. 

RuopvE Istanp.— Brayton, Durfee—2. 

Conrnecticut,— Clark, Dean—2. 

New-York.—Andrews, Clark, John Cochrane, Dodd, 
Fenton, Granger, Hatch, Hoard, Kelsey, Matteson’ 
Morgan, Morse, Murray, ‘Olin, Palmer, Parker, Spin 
ner, Thompson—18, 

New-Jersky.—Clarson, Huyler—2. 

PENNSYLVANIA. —Covode, Edie, Florence, Grow, Jones, 
Keim, Leidy, Purviance, Stewart—9. 

Many, AND.—Bowie, Stewar t—2. 

VirGinia.—Goode, Hopkins—2. 

Nort CAROLINA.—GILMER, VaNnce—2, 

ALABAMA.—Cobb, Dowdell, Stallworth—8. 

Mississiprr.—Singleton—1, 

On10o.— Bingham, Blise, Giddings, Wall, 
Moti, Sherman, Stanton, Tom kins, Wade—11. 
INDIANA, —Colfan, Foley, ‘ilgore, Pettit, 

—v. 


IturNo1s,—Larnsworth, Kellogg, Lovejoy, Washburne, 
—t 


Leiter, 


Wilson 


Missovrt.—Blair—1. 
Micuican.—Howard, Leach, Walbridge, Waldron 


Wisconsin.—Potter, Washburn—2. 
Iowa.—Curtis, Davis—2. 
CALIFORNIA.—Scott—1. 
Minnesota.—Cavanaugh, Phelps—2, Total, 92. 


The motion to refer the bill to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole having thus failed, the House 
was brought to a direct vote upon Mr. Grow’s 
amendment, which was adopted by the follow- 
ing votes: 

dl YEAS, 
band .—Foster, Gilnan, Morse, Washburn, Wood 


New-Hampsuire.—Cragin, Pike, Tappan—8. 

Vermont.—Dforrill, Royce, Walton—3. 

MASSACHUSETTS. —Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Comins, Davis, Dawes, Gooch, Hall, 
—10. 

Ruope Isanv.—Brayton, Durfee—2. 

Conneoricut,—Dean—1. 

New-Yorx.—Andrews, Bennett, Burroughs, Olark, 
John Cochrane, Dodd, Fenton, Granger, Hoard, Kei- 


Chaffee, 
napp, Thayer 
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ccy, Matteson, Morgan, Morse, Murray, Olin, Pal- | 
mer, Parker, Sherman, Spier, Thompson— 2. 


Nuw-Jersey.—obbins—1. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Chapman, Covode, Edie, Florence, 
Grow, Keim, Morris, Phillips, Purviance, Ritchie, 
Stewart—li1. 

MARYLAND.—Stewart—1, : 

T’ENNESSEE.—Atkins, Avery, Jones, Savage—4. 

Kentucky.—Jewett, Stevenson, Talbott—3. 

On10—. Bingham, Bliss, Cockerill, Giddings, Harlan, 
Horton, Lawrence, Leiter, Miller, Mott, Sherman, Stan- 
ton, Tompkins, Wade—14. 

InpiANA.— Colfax, Kilgore, Pettit, Wilson—4. 

Inuinos.— Farnsworth, Kellogg, Lovejoy, Washburne 


Micuican.—Howard, Leach, Walbridge, Waldron 
Wisconsin.—Billinghurst, Potter, Washburn—8. 
Minnesora.—Cavanaugh, Phelps—2. 

Iowa.— Curtis, Davis—2. 

Missourt.—Blair—1. Total, 98. 


NAYS. 


ConnecticuT.—Arnold—l. 

New-York.—Russell, Searing, Taylor—8. 

New-Jersey.—Huyler, Wortendyke—2. 

PEeNNSYLVANIA.—Ahl, Dewart, Leidy, Montgomery—4. 

DELAWARE —Whiteley—1. 

MaryLanp.—Bowie—1. 

Vircinta.—Bocock, Caskie, Edmundson, 
Goode, Hopkins, Millson, Powell—8. 

Nort CARoLINA.—Branch, Craige, GILMER, Ruflin, 
Scales, Shaw, Vance, Winslow—S. 

Sour CAROLINA,—Bonham, Boyce, McQueen, Miles—4. 

Gxrorcia.—Crawford, Gartrell, Jackson, Seward, 
Stephens, Trrppe, Wright—7. 

FLoripa.—Hawkins—1. 

ALABAMA.—Cobb, Curry, Dowdell, Houston, Moore, 
Shorter, Stallworth—T. 

MississipP1.— Davis, McRae, Singleton—8, 

LuvisiANa.—Evstis, Sandidge—2, 

'EXAS.—Reagan—l. 

TENNESSEE.— MAYNARD, Reavy, Smith, Watkins, ZouiI- 
COFFER—0. 

Kentucky.—Burnett, Elliott, UNpERwoop—3. 

Ou10.—Burns, Cox, Hall, Pendleton, Vallandigham—d. 

InpiaNA.—Davis, Foley, Gregg, Hughes—4. 

ILuinois.—Hodges, Marshall, Shaw, Smith—4, 

Missourt.—ANDERSON, Caruthers, Clark, Craig, Phelps, 
Woopson—6. 

CALIFORNIA.—Scott—1l. ‘Total, 81. 
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Upon the adoption of Mr. Grow’s amendment, 
the Republican vote, as will be seen, was unani- 
mously in the affirmative. Of the votes from 
the Slave States, all but nine were in the nega- 
tive, and, as we shall presently see, there was 
only one of that number who was really in favor 
of it, this one being Mr. Blair, Republican, of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Grow’s amendment being incorporated 
into the bill, the next question was upon the 
passage of the bill, which was defeated by the 
following vote: 


YEAS, 


Maine.—Foster, Morse, Washburn, Wood—4. 
New-Hampsuir«e.— Cragin, Pike, Tap an—2., 
Vermont.—Morrill, Royce, Walton—6. 
Massacuusetts.—Bufinton, Burlingame, Chaffee, 
Comins, Dawis, Dawes, Gooch, Hall, Knapp, Thayer 

Ruope Istanp.— Brayton, Durfee—2. 

Connecticut.—Clark, Dean—2z. 

New-York.—Andrews, Bennett, Burroughs, Clark, 
2. B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Dodd, Fenton, Gran- 
ger, Hatch, Hoard, Kelsey, Matteson, Morgan, Morse, 
Hurt oy; Olin, Palmer, Parker, Spinner, Thompson 

New-Jersey.— Clawson, Robbins—2. 

PexnsyLvanis.—Covode, Dick, Edie, Grow, Keim, 
Morris, Purviance, Ritchie, Stewart—9. 

MaryLanp.—Davis—l. 

Oa10.—Bingham, Bliss, Cox, Giddings, Hall, Harlan, 
Horton, Leiter, Miller, Mott, Sherman, Stanton, Tonvp- 
tins, Wade—14. 

Micuican.—Howard, Leach, Walbridge, Waldron 


—. 
Inpisna.—Colfaw, Kilgore, Pettit, Wilson—4, 
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Inuinows,.—Farnsworth, Kellogg, Lovejoy, Morris, 
Washburne—d. 

Wisconsin.—Potier, Washburn—2. 

Iowa.— Curtis, Davis—2. 

MinnesoTa.—Cavanaugh, Phelps—2. 

Missourt.—Blair—1. Total—91. 


NAYS. 

Connecricur.—Arnold—1. 

New-YorK.—Corning, Russell, Searing, Taylor—4. 

New-JeRsEY.—Huyler.—1. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Ahl, Chapman, Dewart, Florence 
Jones, Leidy, Montgomery, Phillips, White—9. 

DreLAWARE.,—Whiteley—1. 

MaryLanp.—Bowie, Ricaup, Stewart—3. 

Vireinta.—Bocock, Caskie, Edmundson, 
Goode, Hopkins, Millson, Powell—s. 

Norta CaroLina.—Craige, Gitmer, Ruffin, Scales, 
Shaw, Vance, Winslow—T. 

Sours CaroLina.—Bonham, Boyce, McQueen—3. 

Grorcta. — Crawford, Gartrel, Jackson, Stephens, 
TRIPPE, Wright—6. 

FLoripaA.—Hawkins—1. 

ALABAMA.—Cobb, Dowdell, Houston, Moore, Shorter, 
Stallworth—6. 

MississirPiI.—Barksdale, Davis, McRae, Singleton—4, 

LovistaNA.—Sandidge, Taylor—2. 

Texas.—Bryan, Reagan—2. 

ARKANSAS.—Greenwood—l. 

TENNESSEE.—Atkins, Avery, Jones, MAYNARD, READY, 
Savage, Smith, Watkins, ZOLLICOFFER—9. 

Kentucky.—Burnett, Clay, Elliott, Jewett, MARSHALL, 
Mason, Peyton, Stevenson, Talbott, Unprrwoop—10. 

Oun10.—Burns, Cockerill, Groesbeck, Pendleton, Val- 
landigham—6. 

InpIANA.—Davis, Foley, Gregg, Hughes—4. 

ILttwo1s.—Marshall, Shaw—2. 

MissouRIL— ANDERSON, Caruthers, Clark, Craig, Phelps, 
Woopson. Total—9. 


The defeat of the bill, in consequence of the 
incorporation into it of Mr. Grow’s amend- 
ment, shows that a majority of the House was 
really opposed to that amendment, although it 
had been adopted by a vote of 98 to 81. Cer- 
tain members, who did not dare to vote directly 
against the amendment, joined in killing it 
afterward, by killing the bill, of which it had 
been made a part by their own votes. 

Thus Messrs. Stewart, of Maryland, Atkins, 
Avery, Jones and Savage, of Tennessee, and 
Jewett, Stephenson, and Talbot, of Kentucky, 
who had voted for the amendment, voted after 
ward against the bill. Only one, Mr. Blair, of 
the nine Southern supporters of the amend- 
ment, proved true to it in the end, and no other 
Southern member came to its support in the 
final vote, saving only Mr. Davis, of Maryland, 
who represents the free‘labor interest of the 
city of Baltimore, rather than the interest of 
the slaveholding and landed aristocracy of the 
planting States. 

Afterward, on the same day, when these 
votes upon Mr. Grow’s amendment were given, 
the representatives from Minnesota, both of 
them members of the Democratic party, de- 
livered speeches, in which they made no secret 
of their chagrin that a measure so vital to their 
constituency encountered the nearly unanimous 
opposition of their political friends, Mr. Cayva- 
naugh, one of the members from Minnesota 
(Globe, p. 505), said: 

With reference to the vote on this bill to-day, with an 
overwhelming majority of this side of the House voting 
against my colleague and myself, voting against this bill, 
I say it frankly, I say it in sorrow, that it was to the Re- 
publican side of the House to whom we were compelled to 
look for support of this just and honorable measure, 
Gentlemen from the South, gentlemen who have broad 
acres and wide plantations, aided here to-day by their 
votes more to make Republican States in the North than 


by any vote which has been cast within the last two 
years. These gentlemen come here and ask us to support 
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the South; yet they, to a man almost, vote against the 
free, independent labor of the North and West. 

I, sir, have inherited my Democracy; have been at- 
tached to the Democratic party from my boyhood ; have 
believed in the great truths as enunciated by the ‘ fa- 
thers of the faith,” and have cherished them religiously, 
knowing that, by their faithful application to every 
department of this Government, this nation has grown 
up from struggling colonies to prosperous, powerful, and 
sovereign States. But, sir, when I see Southern gentle- 
men come up, as I did to-day, and refuse, by their votes, 
to aid my constituents, refuse to place the actual tiller of 
the soil, the honest, industrious laborer, beyond the grasp 
and avarice of the speculator, I tell you, sir, I falter and 
T hesitate. 


The amendment of Mr. Grow, forbidding the 
public sales of lands for at least ten years after 
their survey, would secure the great bulk of the 
lands to preemptors, and would give them a 
long pay-day, and thus save them from the 
enormous usury they are now compelled to pay 
to money-lenders. It would not reduce the 
revenue derived by the Treasury from the 
public lands, but would only postpone it, and 
this postponement would be far less prejudicial 
to the Government than it would be beneficial 
to the settler. The Government can borrow 
money at four and a half per cent. per annum, 
while the settler frequently pays five per cent. 
per month for the money to enter his lands, to 
prevent their sale at public auction. 

On the first of February, the question of the 
Public Lands was again before the House, the 
pending bill (House bill No. 72) being a bill to 
secure Homesteads to actual settlers, and being 
in the words following: 


A BILL TO SECURE HOMESTEADS TO ACTUAL SET- 
TLERS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


§1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, Vhat any person who is the head of a 
family, or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall 
have filed his intention to become such, as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, be entitled to enter, free of 
cost, one quarter-section of vacant and unappropriated 
public Jands which may, at the time the application is 
made, be subject to private entry, at $1 25 per acre, or a 
quantity equal thereto, to be located in a body, in con- 
formity witn the legal subdivisions of public lands, and 
after the same shall have been surveyed, 

§ 2. And be it further enacted, That the person ap- 
plying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to 
the register of the land office in which he or she is about 
to make suchentry, make affidavit before the said regis- 
ter that he or she is the head ofa family, or is twenty-one 
years ormore of age, and that such application is made 
for his or her exclusive use and benefit, and those spe- 
cially mentioned in this act, and not either directly or 
indirectly for the use or benefit of any other person or 
persons whomsoever; and upon making the affidavit as 
above required, and filing the affidavit with the register, 
he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the 
quantity of land already specified: Provided, however, 
That no certificate shall be given or patent issued therefor 
until the expiration of five years from the date of such 
entry ; and if, at the expiration of such time, or at any 
time thereafter, the person making such entry, or, if he 
be dead, his widow, or, in case of her death, his heirs or 
devisee, or in case of a widow making such entry, her 
heirs or devisee, in case of her death, shall prove by 
two creditable witnesses that he, she, or they, have con- 
tinued to reside upon and cultivate such land, and still 
reside upon the same, and have not alienated the same, 
or any part thereof, then, in such case, he, she, or they, if 
at that time a citizen of the United States, shall, on pay- 
ment of ten dollars, be entitled to a patent, as in other 
cases provided by for law: And provided, further, In 
case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an in- 
fant child or children under twenty-one years of age, the 
right and the fee shall inure to the benefit of said infant 
child or children, and the executor, administrator or 
guardian may, at any time within two years after the 
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death of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the 
laws of the State in which such children for the time being 
have their domicil, sell said land for the benefit of said 
infants, but for no other purpose; and the purchaser 
shall acquire the absolute title by the purchase, and be 
entitled to a patent from the United States. 

§3. And be it further enacted, That the register of 
the land office shall note all such applications on the 
tract-books and plats of his office, and keep a register of 
all such entries, and make a return thereof to the General 
Land Office, together with the proof upon which they 
have been founded, 

§4. And be it further enacted, That all lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act shall in no event 
become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts con- 
tracted prior to the issuing the patent therefor. 

§5. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time af- 
ter the filing the affidavit, as required in the second sec- 
tion of this act, and before the expiration of the five years 
aforesaid, it shall be proven, after due notice to the settler, 
to the satisfaction of the register of the land office, that 
the person having filed such affidavit shall have actually 
changed his or her residence, or abandoned the said entry 
for more than six months at any time, then, and in that 
event, the land so entered shall revert back to the 
Government, and be disposed of as other public lands are 
rt by law, subject to an appeal to the General Land 

ce, 

§ 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual 
shall be permitted to make more than one entry under 
the provisions of this act; and that the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office is hereby required to prepare 
and issue such rules and regulations, consistent with this 
act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its provi- 
sions into effect; and that the registers and receivers of 
the several land offices shall be entitled to receive the 
same compensation for any lands entered under the pro- 
visions of this act that they are now entitled to receive 
when the same quantity of land is entered with money. 
one-half to be paid by the person making the application, 
at the time so doing, and the other half on the issue of the 
certificate by the person to whom it may be issued: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to impair or interfere in any manner whatever with 
existing preémption rights. 


The previous question having been ordered, 
the House was brought to a direct vote upor 
this bill, without debate. 

A motion to lay the bill on the table was los 
—Yeas, 77; Nays, 113; and the bill was ther 
passed—Yeas, 120; Nays, 76. 

As these two votes were substantially the 
same, we only give the last one, which was 
upon the passage of the bill, and which was as 
follows : 

YEAS, 
iam wii Foster, Gilman, Morse, Washburn 


New-Hampsutre.—Cragin, Pike, Tappan—8. 
Vermont.—Morrill, Royce, Walton—3. 
Massacuusetts.—Buffinton, Burlingame, Chaffee, 
EAs Davis, Dawes, Gooch, Hall, Knapp, Thayer 
—10. 
Ragone Istanv.—Brayton, Durfee—2. 
ConnecticuT.—Bishop, Clark, Dean—3. 
New-Yorx.—Andrews, Barr, Burroughs, 0. B. Coch- 
rane, John Cochrane, Corning, Dodd, Fenton, Goodwin, 
Granger, Haskin, Hatch, Hoard, Kelsey, Maclay, Mat 
teson, Morgan, Morse, Murray, Olin, Palmer, Parker, 
Pcttle, Russell, Spinner, Taylor, Ward—27. 
New-Jersey.—Adrian, Clawson, Robbins, Wortendyke 


PENNSYLYANIA.—Covode, Dick, Florence, Grow, Hick- 
man, Keim, Morris, Phillips, Purviance, Reilly, Roberts, 
Stewart, Kunkel—13. 

TENNESSEE.—Jones—1. 

Kentucky.—Jewett—l. 

Ou1o.—Bingham, Bliss, Burns, Cockerill, Cox, Gid- 
dings, Groesbeck, Hall, Harlan, Horton, Lawrence, 
Leiter, Miller, Pendleton, Sherman, Stanton, Tomvp- 
kins, Vallandigham, Wade—19. 

InprAna.—Case, Colfaw, Davis, Foley, Gregg, Kilgore, 
Pettit, Wilson—8. 

Ituuors. — Farnsworth, Hodges, Kellogg, Lovejoy, 
Morris, Sinith, Washburne—T. 

Micuican.—Howard, Leach, Walbridge, Waldron—, 

Wiscowsin.—Billinghurst, Potter, Washburn—8. 

Mrnnesora.—Cavanaugh, Phelps—2. 

Iowa—Curtis, Davis—2. 
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Missourt.—Craig—-1. : 
CaLirorNiA.—McKibbin, Scott—2. Total, 120. 


NAYS, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Leidy—1. 

DELAWARE.—Whiteley —1. 

MaryLanp.—Bowie, Davis, Harris, Kunkel, Rican, 
Stewart—6. 

VirGINIA.—Bocock, Caskie, Edmundson, Faulkner, Gar- 
nett, Goode, Hopkins, Jenkins, Letcher, Millson, Smith 
—11. 

Norta Carona. — Branch, Craige, Girmer, Ruffin, 
Scales, Shaw, Vance, Winslow—8. 

SourH CARroLinA.— Bonham, Boyce, Keitt, McQueen, 
Miles—5. 

Grorcia.—Crawford, Gartrell, Hii, Jackson, Seward, 
Stephens, Trippr, Wright—S. 

ALABAMA, — Cobb, Curry, Dowdell, Housttn, Moore, 
Shorter, Stallworth—7. 

MississippPI.—Barksdale, Lamar, McRae, Singleton—4. 

Lovuistana.—Kustis—l. 

Trxas.—Reagan—l. 

ARKANSAS,—Greenwood—1. 

TENNESSEE.—Atkins, Avery, MayNnarpD, READY, Smith, 
Watkins, Wright, ZOLLICOFFER—8. 

Kentucky.—Burnett, MARSHALL, Mason, Peyton, UNDER- 
wooD—d. 

Ox10.—Nichols—1. 

InvIANA.—English, Hughes, Niblack—3. 

ILiino1s.—Marshall, Shaw—2. 

MissouRI.—ANDERSON, Clark, Woopson—8. Total, 76. 


Only three Southern members—Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Jewett of Kentucky, and Craig of Mis- 


souri—voted for the bill, thereby marking un- 


mistakably the sectional character of the oppo- 
sition to it. E 

The Republican vote, with a solitary excep- 
tion, was given solid for the bill. Of the 
Northern members connected with the Demo- 
cratic party, twenty-nine voted for the bill and 
six voted against it. Thus, of the entire Demo- 
cratic party in the House, a large majority was 
against the bill, but even this is less important 
than the other fact, that the Southern wing of 
éhe vote was almost unanimously against, it 
being this Southern wing which controls in the 
party councils, and which, when out-voted in 
the House, has other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the Senate and the President, with 
which it is more powerful, and by means of 
which it has so far rarely failed to defeat mea- 
sures, however popular and beneficial, which it 
dislikes. 

The Homestead bill had now passed the House 
by a decisive majority, but it had yet to encoun- 
ter the more dangerous ordeal of the Senate, in 
which the Democratic majority was larger, and 
in which the representation of the slaveholding 
States is proportionably greater. 

No direct vote upon the measure was, in fact, 
reached in the Senate, because the Southern 
managers would not permit it. 

There are two ways of killing off obnoxious 
measures, One is, to act upon them and vote 
them down. Another is, to overslaugh them 
whenever they are proposed, by proceeding to 
consider some other business. This latter me- 
thod is invariably resorted to, where a measure, 
obnoxious to a majority of the Senate, is sup- 
posed to be acceptable to the people. And it 
was precisely by this method, and for that rea- 
son, that the Homestead bill was run over, 
shoved aside, evaded, and left unacted upon, by 
the Senate during its late session, The regular 
appropriation bills and the bill for the purchase 
of Cuba were being pressed upon the time of 
the Senate during the last days of the session, 
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‘| both of them commanding the support of the 


majority of that body. 

On the 17th day of February, Mr. Wade, of 
Ohio, (Con. Globe, page 1074,) moved to post- 
pone all prior orders and take up the Homestead 
bill, which had passed the House. The follow- 
ing extracts from the debate upon this motion 
will exhibit the points made : 


Mr, Wade.—The Homestead bill, to which I am a good 
deal attached, has, I believe, twice passed the House and 
come to this body, but somehow it has had the go-by, and 
we have never had a direct vote upon it here that I know 
of. Ido not propose to discuss it for a single moment, and 
I hope none of its friends will debate it, because it has 
been pending before Congress for several years, and I pre- 
sume every senator is perfectly well acquainted with all 
its provisions, and has made up his mind as to the course 
he will pursue in regard to it. I have no hope that any- 
thing I could say would win an opponent of the bill to its 
support; and I hope every friend of the measure will take 
no time in debate, but will try to get a vote upon it, for I 
think it is the great measure of the session. All 1 want, 
all I ask, is to have a vote upon it, 

Mr. Reid, of North Carolina.—I think it is too late in the 
session now to take up this bill to be acted upon here, at 
least until we act upon other great measures upon which 
there is more unanimity of sentiment in the country, and 
a higher sense of duty upon us to pass them during the 
few days of the sessiori that remain, 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia.—I believe that a fortnight from 
to-day will take us to the 8d of March, Now, itis known 
that we have nearly all the important appropriation pes 
and one that is unfinished, to take up. I hope there wil 
be no effort to press this Homestead bill, so as to displace 
the appropriation bills. I must appeal to the Senate to 
consider how little of the session is now left to us, and 
whether we ought not to take up the appropriation bill and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. Shields, of Minnesota.—The friends of this bill de- 
sire nothing but a vote upon it, not to waste time in de- 
bate. Let us take it up, and have a fair vote upon it. 

Mr. Hunter-—I do not conceal the fact that I am very 
much opposed to it; but I suppose whenever this bill 
comes up, it must be the subject of debate. 

Mr, Wilson, of Massachusetts.—I appreciate the anxiety 
of the senator from Virginia to take up the appropriation 
bill; but I would suggest:to that senator that he allow us 
to take up this bill, and have a vote upon it. I do not 
suppose that anybody, who is in favor of the measure, de- 
sires to consume the time of the Senate, at this stage of 
the session, by discussing it. It has been discussed before 
the nation. It is well understood. I believe it is sus 
tained by an overwhelmning majority of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. Wade.—I have no doubt, from the business before 
us, that this is the last opportunity we shall have to act 
upon this great measure, I hope, asI said before, thas 
every friend of it will stand by it until it is either triumph 
ant or defeated, and that, too, in preference to any other 
business that may be urged upon us. Asto the appropria- 
tion bills, I have not the least fear but that they will go 
through. heir gravitation carries them through, 


The question was then taken, and Mr. Wade’s 
motion was carried by the following vote, the 
Republicans being indicated by ééalies : 

Yuras- Messrs. Bright, Broderick, Chandler, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson, of Tennessee, King, Pugh, 
Rice, Seward, Shields, Simmons, Smith, Stuart, Zrwm- 
bull, Wade, and Wilson—26. : 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, 
Chestnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, 
Reid, Slidell, Toombs, and Ward—23. 


Upon an examination of this vote, it will be 
seen that the Republicans voted unanimously 
in the affirmative, and that the Slave State Sen- 
ators were all inthe negative, with the soli- 
tary exception of Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee. 
Of the Free State Democrats, Gwin, Bright, 
Pugh, Rice, Shields, Smith, and Stuart, all be- 
ing from the new States, veted for Mr. Wade’s 
motion, 

The {omestead bill was now up, and, so far 
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as its friends were concerned, nothing was 
asked but a vote, which would not have con- 
sumed ten minutes. But a vote was precisely 
what the Southern managers were determined 
to avoid. 

Instantly, therefore, upon the announcement 
of the success of Mr. Wade’s motion, which 
brought the bill before the Senate, Mr. Hunter 
took the floor, and moved that it be set aside, 
so as to take up another bill, viz.: the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Appropriation bill. 

No question of order was raised upon this 
motion of Mr. Hunter, but it was well charac- 
terized as “‘chila’s play,” to move to set aside 
a bill, instantly after a vote to take it up. 

Pending some conversational debate upon 
Mr. Hunter’s motion, the hour of twelve o’clock 
arrived, and the Vice-President decided that 
the Cuba bill, having been assigned for that 
hour, was the subject pending before the Senate. 

Hereupon, Mr. Wade moved to postpone the 
twelve o'clock order, and continue the consi- 
deration of the Homestead bill, and this motion 
prevailed by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs, Bell, Bright, Broderick, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee» 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan: 
Johnson of Tennessee, King, Pugh, Rice, Seward. Sim- 
oe Smith, Stuart, Zrwnbull, Wade, and Wilson 

Nays—Messrs, Allen, Bates, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, 
Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, 
Hammond, Hunter, Iversons, Johnson, of Arkansas, 
Lane, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Toombs, Ward, and Yulee—26. 

On this vote, an additional Southern Senator, 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, ranged. himself on the 
side of Homesteads. But this was offset by 
the ratting back to the negative side of Mr. 
Gwin. 

The Homestead bill was now again before 
the Senate, but the question, as stated by the 
Vice-President, was still upon Mr, Hunter’s 
motion to set it aside, and take up the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, threatened an “ ea- 
tended debate” upon the Homestead bill, if its 
consideration were insisted upon. He declared, 
at any rate, for himself that he intended to ‘‘ go 
into it pretty largely, because he had not yet 
known a bill so fraught with mischief, and mis- 
chief of the most demoralizing kind.” 

Mr. Wade and Mr. Seward, in brief and ener- 
getic terms, exhorted the friends of the bill to 
stand firm. 

The vote was then taken upon Mr. Hunter’s 
motion, and resulted as follows: 


Y«as,—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Brown, Olay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Reid, Sebastian, 
Slidell, toombs, Ward, and Yulee—28, 

Nays,—Messrs. Bell, Bright, Broderick, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Diwon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Houston, Johnson of ‘lennessee, King, Pugh, Rice, 
Seward, Simmons, Smith, Stuart, Trumbull Wade, and 
Wilson—28. 


The vote being a tie, the Vice-President, Mr. 
Breckinridge, voted in the affirmative, and thus, 
after a long struggle, the Homestead bill was, 
for that day, overslaughed. 

_ Of the twenty-eight votes for overslaughing 
it, all but five are from the South, and one of 
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these five, Mr. Gwin, is only a temporary resi- 
dent of a Free State. 

Of the twenty-eight votes in favor of sustain- 
ing the bill, only three are from the South, and 
only one of the three (Johnson of Tennessee, ) 
is a Democrat. 

Two days afterward, on tke 19th of February, 
Mr. Wade again moved to set aside all prior 
orders and take up the Homestead bill; but this 
motion was negatived by the following vote: 

Yras.—Messrs. Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Oollamer, 
Diwon, Doolitile, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Hale 
Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, King, 
Pugh, Rice, Seward, Shields, Simmons, Stuart, Trwm- 
bull, Wade, and Wilson-—24. 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigter, 
Bright, Brown, Chestnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, 
Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Hammond, Houston, 
Hunter, Iverson, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, 
Polk, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Smith, Toombs, Ward, and 
Yulee—81, 

Upon these two days, the 17th and 19th of 
February, the question was made between the 
consideration of the Homestead bill and the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bills, the neces- 
sity of passing which last bills did not fail to be 
insisted upon by the Democratic managers. At 
a subsequent stage of the session, as will be 
presently seen, the question was made between 
considering the Homestead bill and considering 
the Cuba bill. 

Upon the 25th day of February, upon the oc- 
casion of a motion by Mr. Slidell to postpone 
all prior orders and take up the bill for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, Mr. Doolittle resisted it, and 
called upon the friends of Homesteads to vote 
it down, so that he himself might submit a mo- 
tion to take up the Homestead bill. Mr. Doo- 
Irttle said : 

I think it would be better to take up this question of 
the Homestead bill and vote upon it, and then the Cuba 
bill will come up. I ask the friends of the Homestead 
bill now to stand by it and give it the preference. 

The vote was then taken, and the motion to 
take up the Cuba bill prevailed, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, Biglers 
Brown, Chestnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Jones, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, 
Rice, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Smith, Stuart, Toombs, 
Ward, Wright, and Yulee—35. 

Nays—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Hule, Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson of 
Tennessee, Kenuedy, Aing, Pearce, Seward, Simmons, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—24. 

The Cuba bill was now up, and the discussion 
upon it protracted the session late into the 
night, and almost into the next morning. It 
was distinctly seen during the progress of this 
discussion that it would be without practical re- 
sult, and that no vote could be reached before 
the final adjournment of Congress. 

Accordingly, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
Mr. Doolittle felt it to be his duty to renew the 
attempt to set aside the Cuba bill, the subject- 
matter of a manifestly idle debate, so as to take 
up the Homestead bill. His motion to that effect, 
and the commencement of the debate upon it, 
will be found on page 1351 of the Congres- 
sional Glube. Such extracts are made as will 
exhibit its general character : 

Mr. Trumbull.—If there was any assurance that the 
Homestead bill could be taken up, after the Cuba’ ques- 


tion was disposed of, I should be willing to see it have 
the go-)y on the present occasion; but we have sought 
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repeatedly to bring up the Homestead bill, and every 
movement that has been made to bring it up has been 
wet with a counter movement, crowding it out of the 
way with something else. If the senator from 
Virginia will give us an assurance that we shall have a 
chance to bring up the Homestead bill, and keep it be- 
fore the Senate until we can get a vote uponit, after the 
Cuba bill is through, and that he will not interpose an 
appropriation bill, I would join with gentlemen in asking 
ony, ane from Wisconsin to withdraw the motion he has 
made. 

Mr, Hunter.—I certainly will press the appropriation 
bills. I will give no promise to vote to take up the 
Homestead bill. 

Mr. Trumbull.—That ‘is as I expected. We now have 
notice that we are to be met with an appropriation bill 
the moment that the Cuba question is disposed of, and 
here we are wasting our time at this stage of the session 
in making long speeches, and debating about the acquisi- 
tion of a country that does not belong to us, instead of 
providing for the settlement of the country which we own. 
There can be no hope of getting up the Homestead bill as 
against an appropriation bill. 

Mr, Seward.—After nine hours yielding to the discussion 
of the Cuba question, it is time to come back to the great 
question of the day and the age. The Senate may.as well 
meet face to face the issue which is before them. It is an 
issue presented by the competition between these two 
questions, One, the Homestead bill, is a question of 
homes, of lands for the landless freemen of the United 
States, The Cuba billis a question of slaves for the slave- 
holders of the United States. 

Mr. Wade.—I am very glad that this question has at 
length come up. Iam glad, too, that it has antagonized 
with this nigger question. (Laughter.) I have been try- 
ing here for nearly a month to get a straightforward vote 
upon this great measure of land for the landless,. I glory 
in that measure. It is the greatest that has ever come 
before the American Senate, and it has now come so that 
there is.no dodging it. The question will be, shall we give 

iggers to the niggerless, or lands to the landless ? 

I moyed some days ago to take up this subject. It was 
said then that there was an appropriation bill that stood 
in the way. The senator from Virginia had his appropri- 
ation bills, It was important, then, that they should be 
settled at once; there was danger that they would be 
lost, and the Government would stop in consequence ; and 
the appeal was made to gentlemen to give this bill the 
go-by for the time being, at all events, and the appeal was 
successful, The appropriation bills lie very easy now be- 
hind this nigger operation. (Laughter.) When you come 
to niggers for the niggerless, all other questions sink into 
insignificance. 


Mr. Doolittle’s motion to set aside the Cuba 
bill for the purpose of taking up the Homestead 
bill, was lost, by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Clark, Chandler, 


Coliamer, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Koster, Hale, 


Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Seward, | 


Siminons, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benjamin, Bayard, Bigler, Brown, 
Chestnut, Clay, Clingman, Douglas, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Lane, 
Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Sebastian, Shields, 
Slidell, Toombs, Ward and Wright—29, 


This was the last attempt made to get up the 
Homestead bill in the Senate. It had first been 
overslaughed by the appropriation bills, and 
now by the Cuba bill, and no expectation 
remained of reaching it during the few remain- 
ing days of the session, The Republicans, who 
had endeavored to get it up in all forms and on 
all occasions without success, felt it to be their 
duty to abandon a manifestly hopeless struggle. 

From this review of the votes in the Senate 
and House, it will be ‘seen that the two great 
national parties, the one representing the rights 
and interests of free labor, and the other repre- 
senting the pretensions of Negro Slavery, have 
come to a well-defined issue upon this great 
matter of the disposition of the Public Domain. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 6th 
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}of March, 1860, Mr. Lovejoy, from the Com- 


mittee on Pubhic Lands, reported the following 
bill (previously introduced by Mr. Grow), which 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole. 


A BILL TO SECURE HOMESTEADS TO ACTUAL 
SETTLERS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Me 


presentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That any person who is the head 
of a family, or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall 
have filed his intention to become such, as required by 
the naturalization laws of the United States, shall, from 
and after the passage of this act, be entitled to enter, free 
of cost, one hundred and sixty acres of unappropriated 
public lands, upon which said person may have filed a 
preémption claim, or which may, at the time the applica- 
tion is made, be subject to preémption at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, or less, per acre; or eighty acres of 
such unappropriated lands, at two dollars and fifty cents 
per acre; to be located in a body, in conformity to the 
legal subdivisions of the public lands, and after the same 


Shall have been surveyed. 


§2. And be it further enacted, That the person ap- 
plying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to 
the register of the land office in which he or she is about 
to make such entry, make affidavit before the said register 
or receiver that he or she is the head of a family, or is 
twenty-one years or more of age, and that such applica- 
tion is made for his or her exclusive use and benefit, and 
those specially mentioned in this act, and not either 
directly or indirectly for the use or benefit of any other 
person or persons whomsoeyver; and upon filing the 
affidavit with the register or receiver, he or she shall there- 
upon be permitted te enter the quantity of land specified: 
Provided, however, That no certificate shall be given or 
patent issued therefor until the expiration of five years 
from the date of such entry ; and if, at the expiration of 
such time, or at any time within two years thereafter, the 
person making such entry—or if he be dead, his widow ; 
or in case of her death, his heirs or devisee ; or in case of 
a widow making such entry, her heirs or devisee, in case 
of her death—shall prove by two credible witnesses that 
he, she, or they have resided upon and cultivated the 
same for the term of five years immediately succeeding 
the time of filing the affidavit aforesaid; then, in such 
case, he, she, or they, if at that time a citizen of the 
United States, shall, on payment of ten dollars, be enti- 
tled to a patent, as in other cases provided for by law: 
And provided, further, That in case of the death of both 
father and mother, leaving an infant child, or children, 
under twenty-one years of age, the right and fee shall 
inure to the benefit of said infant child, or children; and 
the executor, administrator, or guardian may, at any time 
within two years after the death of the surviving parent, 
and in accordance with the laws of the State in which 
such children for the time being have their domicil, sell 
said land for the benefit of said infants, but for no other 
purpose; and the purchaser shall acquire the absolute 
title by the purchase, and be entitled to a patent from the 
United States, on payment of the office fees and sum of 
money herein specified. 

Sno, 8. And be it further enacted, That the register 
of the land office shall note all such applications on the 
tract-books and plats of his office, and keep a register of 
all such entries, and make return thereof to the General. 
Land Office, together with the proof upon which they 
have been founded. 

Ske. 4, And be it further enacted, That all lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act shall in no event 
become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts 
contracted prior to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

So. 5, And be tt further enacted, That if, at any 
time after the filing of the affidavit, as required in the 
second section of this act, and before the expiration of 
the five years aforesaid, it shall be proven, after due no- 
tice to the settler, to the satisfaction of the register of the 
land office, that the person having filed such. affidavit 
shall have actually changed his or her residence, or 
abandoned the said entry for more than six months at 
any time, then, and in that event, the land so entered 
shall revert to the government, 

Seco 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual 
shall be permitted to make more than one entry under 
the provisions of this act; and that the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office is hereby required to prepare 
and issue such rules and regulations; consistent with this — 
act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its provi- - 
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sions into effect ; and that the registers and receivers of 
the several land offices shall be entitled to receive the 
same compensation for any lands entered under the pro- 
visions of this act that they are now entitled to receive 
when the same quantity of land is entered with money, 
one-half to be paid by the person making the application 
at the time of so doing, and the other half on the issue of 
the certificate, by the person to whom it may be issued: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed as to impair or interfere in any manner what- 
ever with existing preémption rights: And provided, 
Jurther, That all persons who may have filed their ap- 
plications for a preémption right prior to the passage 
of this act shall be entitled to all privileges of this act. 

Subsequently, a motion was made by Mr. Love- 
joy, to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
had been referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. On Monday, March 12, Mr. Lovejoy 
called up this motion, and under the operation 
of the previous question, it was agreed to, 106 
to 67, as follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Adrain, Aldrich, Ashley, Babbitt, 
Bingham, Blake, Buffinton, Burlingame, Campbell, Carey, 
Carter, Case, Jom Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, 
Corwin, Covode, Cow, James Craig, Curtis, John G, 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Elliot, 
Fenton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Fouke, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hoard, Holman, Howard, Hutchins, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, 
Larrabee, De Witt C. Leach, Lee, Logan, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Maelay, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McClernand, 
McKean, McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Olin, Pendleton, Perry, Por- 
ter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
James O. Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scott, Scran- 
ton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spinner, Stanton, Stout, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Windom, and Woodruff—106. 

Nays. —Messrs. GreEN ADAMS, Thomas L. Anderson, 
WitiiaM ©. ANDERSON, Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, Bon- 
ham, Brawsson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Clop- 
ton, Cobb, Curry, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Hd- 
mundson, English, Eraertwek, Garnett, Gartrell, Gi- 
mer, Hurdeman, J. Morrison Harris, Harron, Hit, 
Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, 
Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Love, Maviory, Elbert 
S. Martin, Maynarv, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milison, 
Montgomery, Navson, Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Pryor, 
Pugh, Reagan, Ruffin, Sickles, Sinums, Singleton, 
William Smith, Wititam N..H. Smirn, Stevenson, svoxxs, 
Underwood, Vaxcr, Wesster, Whiteley, Woodson, and 
Wright—67T. 

Republicans in Roman; Democrats in Ltalics ; Ameri- 
caps in SMALL Caps; Anti-Lecompton Democrats in 
Roman spaced, 

So the motion was reconsidered, and the bill 
was before the House. Mr, Lovejoy moved that 
the bill be engrossed and read:a third time. Mr. 
Branch (N. ©.) moved to lay the bill on the 
table. Lost, 62 to 112, the yeas being all from 
the South,except Mr. Montgomery, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, and the nays all from the North, 
except Mr. James Craig, Democrat, of Missouri. 

So the Ilouse refused to lay the bill on the 
table; andit was read a third time and passed. 

The vote was as follows—The Republicans in 
Roman, the Administration Democrats in Jtalies, 
the Americans in SMALL Caps, and the Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats in Roman s paced: 

YEAS. 

Marine.—Foster, French, Morse, Perry, Somes, Israel 
Washburn—6 

New-Hampsuire.—Marston, Tappan—2, 

VeRMONT,—Morrill, Royce, Walton—38, 

MASSACHUSETTS,—Buflinton, Dawes, Delano, Elliot, 
Gooch, Rice, Thayer, Train—8, 

ConneoticoT —Burnham, Ferry, Loomis, Woodruff—4. 

Ruove-IsLand,—Christopher Robinson—1, 

New-York.— , Briaes, Carter, John Cochrane, 
Conkling, Duell, Fenton, Frank, Graham, Haskin, 
Hoard, Humphrey, Lee, Maclay, McKean, Olin, Pottle, 
, Spinner, Van Wyck, Wells—21. 
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New-Jensry.—A drain, Riggs, Stratton—3. 

PENNSYLYANIA.—Babbitt, Campbell, Coyode, /lorence, 
Grow, Hale, Hall, Hickman, Junkin, Killenger, Mc- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, E. Joy Morris,Schwartz 
Scranton, Verree—17. 

On10o.—Ashley, Bingham, Blake, Carey, Corwin, Cox, 
Edgerton, Gurley, Helmick, Howard, Hutchins, Charles 
D. Martin, Pendleton, Sherman, Stanton, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Vallandigham—18. 

MicHigaAn.—Cooper, Francis W. Kellogg, De Witt ©. 
Leach, Waldron—4, 

InprAna.—Case, Oolfax, John G. Davis, .Dunn, 
English, Holman, Kilgore, Niblack, Porter, Wilson—t). 

Iturnois.—Youke, Wm. Kellogg, Logan, Lovejoy, Dfe- 
Clernand, James 0. Robinson, KE. B. Washburne—T 

Wisconsin.—Larrabee, Potter, 0. C. Washburn—3. 

Iowa.—Curtis, Vandever—2. 

Minnesota.—Aldrich, Windom—2, 

Catirornia.— Burch, Scott—2. 

OrEGon.—Stout—1. 

Missouri.—James Craig—1, Total, 115. 

All from the Free States except James Craig, of 
Missouri. 

* Nays. 

PENNSYLVAVIA.— Montgomery—1. 

DeLaware,— Whiteley—1. 

MaryLanp.—H, Winter Davis, J. M. Harris, Hughes, 
Wesstrr—4, 

Vireinta.—Bocock, De Jarnetie, Edmundson, Gar- 
nett, Jenkins, Leake, Elbert S. Martin, Wilson, 
Pryor, William Smith—10. 

Norra Carotina.— Branch, Gimer, Ruffin, WILLIAM 
N. H, Suiru, Vance—5. 

Sourn Caro.tina.— Bonham, Keith, McQueen, Miles—2, 
Grorcia.—Gartrell, HARDEMAN, HILL, Jackson, Jones, 
Love, Underwood—t. 

ALABAMA.—Olopton, Cobb, Curry, Houston, Suyden- 
ham Moore, Pugh—6. 

Mississipri—Barksdale, Reuben Davis, Lamar, Me- 
Rea, Singleton—5. 

Lovis1ana.—Landrum—i. 

ARKANSAS.—H/indman—1. 

Trexas,—Hamilton, Reagan—2. 

Missourr.—Zhomas L, Anderson, Noell, Woodson—8 

TENNESSER.—Avery, ErneripGk, Harton, MayNarb, 
Nruson, Stokes, Wright—T. 

KeENTUCKY.—GRREN, ADAMS, WILLIAM ©. ANDERSON, 
Bristow, Burnett, Mattory, Peyton, Sinums, Steven- 
son—8. Total, 65. 


All from Slave States except Montgomery, 
Dem., of Pennsylvania. 


This bill was sent to the Senate, where it was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
and on the 17th of April, Mr. Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, the Chairman of that Committee, re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill, granting 
Homesteads to actual settlers, at 25 cents per 
acre, but not including preémptors then occu- 
pying the Public Lands. When this bill came 
before the Senate for action, Mr. Wade, of 
Ohio, moved to amend, by substituting the 
House bill, which was lost, 26 to 31, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, King, Rice, Se- 
ward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Toombs, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Hammond, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson, of Arkansas, Johnson, of Tennessee, Lane, 
Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Sauls- 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, Wigfall, and Yulee—31. 

Yeas, all Republicans except three, Douglas, 


Rice, and Toombs, Nays, all Democrats. 

The Senate finally, on the 10th May, passed 
Mr, Johnson’s bill, 44 to 8, the Nays being 
Messrs. Bragg, Clingman, Hamlin, Hunter, 
Mason, Pearce, Powell and Toombs. The House 
refused to concur ; the Senate refused to recede, 
and the result was a protracted conference on 
the part of Committees of the two Houses, 
which committees finally came to an agreement, 
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on the 19th June, by the House accepting the 
senate bill with slight amendments. On that 
day Mr. Schuyler Colfax reported to the House 
as follows: 
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pose all public lands to sale within two years after they 
shall have been surveyed. which we held would be 
peculiarly oppressive upon the pioneers who had gone 
to the frontier to settle upon the public lands, and to 
which we could never have consened, Now, Mr, 
Speaker, I desire to state, in conclusion, that the com- 


Mr, Colfax.—I rise to a question of privilege. Iamin- | promise we have made upon the subject is not in accord- 


structed by the Committee of Conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the Homestead bill, to 
report that, after twelve meetings of the three different 
Conferences that have been appointed, they this morn- 
ing finally agreed. I hold in my hand the report of the 
Committee, which can be read if any gentleman desires 
it. But perhaps it would render the report clearer and 
more intelligible if Ishoyld briefly state its leading fea- 
tures. ‘he Serate bill all the members of the House are 
familiar with. ‘he Conferees upon the part of the House 
finding, after the most earnest efforts, that it would be 
utterly impossible for them to induce the Senate to agree 
to the House bill, have been discussing what changes 
could be made in the Senate bill, so as to render it accep- 
table enough for the House to accept, rather than the 
whole should fail, ‘Ihey have finally agreed upon a report 
as follows: In the first place, I will say that the bill, as it 
passed the Senate, provided that the preémptors now 
upon the public lands might remain there two years be- 
fore they should be required to purchase their lands, but 
should then pay for them at the rate of $1 25 per acre, 
thus removing them entirely from within the purview of 
the benefits which would apply to the settlers hereafter 
upon the public fands, This point the House Conferees 
refused to accede to, and if persisted in, we should have 
again reported a disagreement. Finally, however, a 
compromise was arranged on this point, and to protect 
the preémptors now on the Government land, which was 
to be advertised this fall for sale, we changed the Senate 
bill so as to protect them for at least two years from land 
sales, and to allow them then to secure their homes at 
one hulf the Government price, namely sixty-two and 
a-half cents per acre. I need scarcely add, that, if the 
Senate could have been induced to give them the benefit 
of their twenty-five-cent-per-acre provision, we should 
have insisted on it inflexibly; but what I have stated is 
the very lowest point that could be obtained. ‘The second 
change we have made in the Senate bill is in relation to 
the scope of land coming under the operations of the 
law. ‘he House bill embraced all the Government land, 
offered or unoffered, except such as was specially re- 
served. ‘he Senate bill confined its previsions to land 
subject to private entry, exclusively. As I have explain- 
ed on a former occasion, the expression *‘ subject to pri- 
vate entry”? means such as are left after the lands have 
been once regularly brought into market, exposed to 
public sale, and the speculators have taken such as they 
see fit to purchase. ‘The difference between these two 
bills seemed so radical as to be incapable of adjustment ; 
and the scope of farming land covered by the Senate bill 
was so limited, there being but little, ifany, in Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, California, Oregon, and Washington, 
that the House conferees declined to accept it. But on 
this, too, we finally effected a compromise, By our re- 
port, all the land subject to private entry is included, 
and, in addition, all the odd-numbered sections of the 
surveyed public lands, which have not been opened to 
public sale—a most material and beneficent enlargement 
of the Senate bill. We were offered, after this agreement, 
whichever half of the unoffered lands we chose, and we 
took the odd-numbered sections. The reason for this 
was, that the 16th section of a township, being reserved 
for school purposes by our land laws, the four adjoining 
sections to it, on the north, west, east, aad south, are sec- 
tions 9, 15, 17, and 21, all odd-numbered sections, which 
are thus saved for homestead settlers, who have reserved 
tor them 18 out of the 85 disposable sections in each town- 
ship of six miles square. 

On all these lands, actual settlers, who are heads of 
families, are allowed, after having occupied the land for 
five years, to purchase at 25 cents per acre, which is 
about the average cost price of the public lands to the 
Government, We struggled, of course, to include all 
young men over 21 who are not heads of families, and to 
adopt the Free Homestead principle of the House bill; 
but on these points the Senate was inflexible, and we 
took what we did because it was the very best we could 
get. he Senate bill originally provided that the Home- 
stead settler might acquire title to his land at any time 
by paying full Government prices ; but desiring to pro- 
mote actual settlement, we now provide that he cannot 
do this till after he has been on the land six months. 
Wheu he stays, or his family if he deceases, the full five 
years he obtains it at 25 cents per acre. The Senate 
have also agreed to strike out the eighth section of their 
bill, which imade it imperative upon the President to ex- 


ance with what I should desire to have passed, if I had 
the power to frame the bill myself; but it is the very ut- 
most we could obtain from the Senate, as now consti- 
tuted. The Senators who served with us on the Confe- 
rence have been notified by me, and also by my colleague 
(Mr. Windom, of Minnesota,) that we regard this as but 
a single step in advance toward a law which wé shall de- 
mand from the American Congress, enacting a compre- 
hensive and liberal Homestead policy. This we have 
agreed to as merely an avant courrier. We shall de- 
mand jt at the next session of Congress, and until It is 
granted; until all the public lands shall be open to all 
the people of the United States; and I state this publicly, 
that no one shall regard us as estopped hereafter, be- 
cause we accepted this half-way measure rather than to 
allow the whole to fail. I should have added that all 
persons, whether citizens or those who have only declared 
their intentions, are allowed to go on the lands under 
this bill; but are required to perfect their naturalization 
before the five years expire, and the patent issues. I now 
demand the previous question on concurring on the re- 
port of the Committee, and passing the bill as thus 
amended. 

Mr. Farnsworth.—I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana whether this: bill confines its benefits to those 
who are heads of families. ; 

Mr, Colfax.—It does, because we failed, despite our 
utmost efforts, in procuring its extension to all; but we 
shall appeal to the young men to demand of those who 
make and who execute the laws, that the system in- 
augurated by this bill, shall be widened so as to admit 
them to its benefits, and I will join them in this demand. 

Mr. Grow.—lI just desire to say that we have taken this 
bill, not because it is what we want, but on the principle 
that “‘ half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


The House agreed to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, 115 to 51, as follows: 


Yeas.—Messrs, Ashley, Babbitt, Barr, Bingham, Francis 
P. Blair, Samuel §. Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buflin- 
ton, Burch, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, Cobb, Colfax, Cor- 
win, Covode, Cox, Curtis, John @. Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Elliot, Ely, Ferry, Flo- 
rence, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Wm. Howard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wm. 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Maclay, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Niblack, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pendleton, Perry, Pettit, Phelps, Porter, Potter, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Stout, Tappan, Taylor, Thayer, Theaker, Tomp 
kins, ‘rain, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Walton, Cadwalader 0. Washburn, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Windom, and Woodruff 
—115, ; 

Nays—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Burnett, Clopton, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, De Jarnette, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Houston, Jenkins, 
Jones, Keitt, Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Love, 
Mallory, Maynard, McQueen, Miles, Millson, Sydenham 
Moore, Nelson, Peyton, Quarles, Reagan, Ruflin, Wil- 
liam Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vance, Webster, Winslow, Wood- 
son, and Wright—dl. 


The nays are all from the Slave States. 

The Senate agreed to the report of the Con- 
ference Committee, 86 to 2—Messrs. Bragg and 
Pearce. 

The following is the bill as it was finally 
reported by the Conference Committee and 
passed both Houses: 

AN ACT to secure Homesteads to actual setilers on 
the Public Domain, and Jor other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 


tives of the United States of America in Congress 
ass led, That any person who is the head of a family, 
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and a citizen of the United States, shall, from and after 
the passage of this act, be entitled to enter one quarter- 
section of vacant and unappropriated public lands, or 
any less quantity, to be located in a body, in conformity 
with the legal subdivisions of the public lands, after the 
same shall have been surveyed, upon the following con- 
ditions : that the person applying for the benefit of this 
act shall, upon application to the register of the land-office 
in which he or she is about to make such entry, make 
affidavit before the said register or receiver of said Jand- 
office that he or she is the head of a family, and is actually 
settled on the quarter-section, or other subdivision not 
exceeding a quarter-section, proposed to be entered, and 
that such application is made for his or her use and 
benefit, or for the use and benefit of those specially 
mentioned in this section, and not either directly or 
indirectly for the use or benef; of any other person or 
persons whomsoever, and that he or she has never at any 
previous time, had the benefit of this act; and upon 
making the affidavit as above required, and filing the 
game with the register, he or she shall thereupon be per- 
mitted to enter the quantity of land already specified : 
Provided, however, That no final certificate shall be 
given, or patent issued therefor, until the expiration of 
five years from the date of such entry; and if, at the ex- 
piration of such time, the person making such entry, or, 
if he be dead, his widow, or, in case of her death, his 
child or children, or in case of a widow making such 
entry, her child or children, in case of her death, shall 
prove, by two credible witnesses, that he, she, or they— 
that is to say, some member or members of the same 
family—has or have erected a dwelling-house upon said 
land, and continued to reside upon and cultivate the 
game for the term of five years, and still reside upon the 
same (and that neither the said land or any part thereof 
has been alienated); then, in such case, he, she, or they, 
upon the payment of 25 cents per acre for the quantity 
entered, shall be entitled to a patent, as in other cases 
provided by law: And provided further, In case of the 
death of both father and mother, leaving a minor child or 
children, the right and the fee shall inure to the benefit 
of said minor child or children, and the guardian shall be 
authorized to perfect the entry for the beneficiaries, as if 
there had been a continued residence of the settler for 
five years. Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be so construed as to embrace or in any way include any 
quarter-section or fractional quarter-sectionof land upon 
which any preémption right has been acquired prior to the 
passage of this act. And provided further, That all en- 
tries made under the provisions of this section, upon lands 
wihich have not been offered for public sale, shall be con- 

ned to and wpon sections designated by odd numbers. 

§ 2. And beit further enacted, That the register of the 
Land Office shall note all such applications on the tract 
books and plats of his office, and keep a register of all 
such entries, and make return thereof to the General 
Land Office, together with the proof upon which they 
have been founded. 

§ 3. And beitfurther enacted, That no land acquired 
under the provisions of this act shallin any event, be- 
come liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts until 
after the issuing of the patent therefor. 

§ 4. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time 
after filing the affidavit, as required in the first section 
of this act, and before the expiration of the five years 
aforesaid, it shall be proved, after due notice to the set- 
tler, to the satisfaction of the register of the Land Office, 
that the person having filed such affidavit shall have 
sworn falsely in any particular, or shall have voluntarily 
abandoned the possession and cultivation of the said 
land for more than six months at any time, or sold his 
right under the entry, then, and in either of those 


events, the register shall cancel the entry, and the land so’ 


entered shall revert to the Government, and be disposed 
of as other public lands are now by law, subject to an 
appeal to the Secreiary of the Interior. And in no case 
shall any land, the entry whereof shall have been can- 
celled, again be subject to occupation, or entry, or pur- 
chase, until the same shall have been reported to the 
General Land Office, and, by the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, again advertised and offered 
at public sale. 

§ 5. And be it further enacted, That if any person, 
now or hereafter, a resident of any one of the States or 
Territories, and not a citizen of the United States, but 
who at the time of making such application for the bene- 
fit of this act, shall have filed a declaration of inten- 
tion, as required by the naturalization laws of the 
United States, and shall have become a citizen of the 
same before the issuing of the patent as provided for in 
this act, such person shall be entitled to all the rights 
conferred by this act. 

§ 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual 
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shall be permitted to enter more than one quarter-sec- 
tion or fractional quarter-section, and that in a compact 
body ; but entries may be made at different times, under 
the provisions of this act ; and that the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby required to prepare and issue, from 
time to time, such rules and regulations, consistent with 
this act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its 
provisions into effect; and that the registers and re- 
ceivers of the several land offices shall be entitled to 
receive, upon the filing of the first affidavit, the sum of 
50 cents each and a like sum upon the issuing of the 
final certificate, But this shall not be construed to en- 
large the maximum of compensation now prescribed by 
law for any register or receiver; Provided, That no- 
thing in this act shall be so construed as to impair the 
existing preémption, donation, or graduation laws, or to 
embrace lands which have been reserved to be sold or 
entered at the price of $250 per acre; but no entry, 
under said graduation act, shall be allowed until 
after proof of actual settlement and cultivation or oc- 
cupancy for at least three months, as provided for in 
Sec. 3 of the said act. 

§ 7. And be it further enacted, That each actual set- 
tler upon lands of the United States, which have not been 
offered at public sale, upon filing his declaration or claim, 
as now required by law, shall be entitled to two years 
from the commencement of his occupation or settlement ; 
or, if the lands have not been surveyed, two years from 
the receipt of the approved plat of such lands at the Dis- 
trict Land Office, within which to complete the proofs of 
his said claim, and to enter and pay for the land so 
claimed, at minimum price of such lands ; and where such 
settlements have already been made in good faith, the 
claimant shall be entitled to the said period of two years 
from and after the date of this act; Provided, That no 
claim of preémption shall be allowed for more than 160 
acres, or one-quarter section of land, nor shall any such 
claim be admitted under the provisions of this act, unless 
there shall have been at least three months of actual and 
continuous residence upon and cultivation of the land so 
claimed from the date of settlement, and proof thereof 
made according to law; Provided further, That any 
claimant under the preémption laws may take less than 
160 acres by legal subdivisions; Provided further, That 
all persons who are preémptors, on the date of this act, 
shall, wpon the payment to the proper authority of 62+ 
cents per acre, if paid within two years From the pus- 
sage of this act, be entitled to a patent from the Govern- 
ment, as now provided by the existing preémption laws. 

§ 8. And be it further enacted, That the 5th section 
of the act entitled ‘‘An act in addition to an act more 
effectually to provide for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved the 3d of March, in the year 1857, shall extend to 
all oaths, affirmations, and affidavits required or author- 
ized by this act. 

§9. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent any person who 
has availed him or herself of the benefit of the first section 
of this act from paying the minimum price, or the price 
to which the same may have graduated, for the quantity 
of land so entered at any time after an actual settlement 
of six months, and before the expiration of the five years, 
and obtaining a patent therefor from the Government, as 
in other cases provided by law. ° 

§ 10. And be it further enacted, That all lands lying 
within the limits of a State which have been subject to 
sale at private entry, and which remain unsold after the 
lapse of thirty years, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
ceded to the State in which the same may be situated ; 
Provided, These cessions shall in no way invalidate any 
inceptive preémption right or location, or any entry under 
this act, nor any sale or sales which may be made by the 
United States before the lands hereby ceded shall be cer- 
tified to the State, as they are hereby required to be, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. And provided further, That no cessions 
shall take sffect until after the States, by legislative act, 
shall have assented to the same. 


On the 28d, the President returned the bill to 
the Senate with his veto, as follows: 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 
VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Senate of the United States. 

I return, with my objections, to the Senate, in wnich 
it originated, the bill entitled *An act to secure Home- 
steads to actual settlers on the public domain and for 
other purposes,” presented to me on the 20th instant. 
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This bill gives to every citizen of the United States, ; carefully limited, but without any limitation in respect 


‘‘who is the head of a family,” and to every person of 


foreign birth residing in the country, who has declared 
his intention to become a citizen, though he may not be 
the head of a family, the privilege of appropriating to 


himself one hundred and sixty acres of Government 


Jand, of settling and residing upon it for five years; and 


should his residence continue until the end of this period, 


he shall then receive a patent on the payment of twenty- 


five cents per acre, or one-fifth of the present Govern- 


ment price. During this period, the land is protected 


from all the debts of the settler. 


This bill also contains a cession to the States of all the 
public lands within their respective limits ‘‘ which have 
been subject to sale at private entry, and which remain 
unsold after the lapse of thirty years.” This provision 
embraces a present donation to the States of twelve mil- 
lions two hundred and twenty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one acres, and will, from time to time, 
transfer to them large bodies of such lands which, from 
peculiar circumstances, may not be absorbed by private 


purchase and settlement, 


To the actual settler, this bill does not make an abso- 
lute donation; but the price is so small that it can 
scarcely be calledasale. It is nominally twenty-five 
cents per acre; but considering this is not to be paid un- 
til the end of five years, it is, in fact, reduced to about 
eighteen cents per acre, or one-seventh of the present 
minimum price of the public lands, In regard to the 


States, it is an absolute and unqualified gift. 


I. This state of the facts raises the question whether 


Congress, under the Constitution, has the power to give 


away the public lands, either to States or individuals. 


On this question, I expressed a decided opinion in my 
message to the House of Representatives, of the 24th 


February, 1859, returning the agricultural college bill. 


This opinion remains unchanged. The argument then 
used applies, as a constitutional objection, with the 
greater force to the present bill, There it had the plea 
of consideration, growing out of a specific beneficial pur- 
pose ; here, it is an absolute gratuity to the State without 
the pretext of consideration, Iam compelled, for want 
of time, in these last hours of the session, to quote 


largely from this message. 


I presume the general proposition will be admitted, 
that Congress does not possess the power to make do- 
nations of money, already in the Treasury, raised by 


taxes on the people, either to States or individuals. 


But it is contended that the public lands are placed 


upon a different footing from money raised by taxation, 


and that the proceeds arising from their sale are not 
subject to the limitations of the Constitution, but may 
be appropriated or given away by Congress, at its own 
discretion, to States, corporations, or individuals, for 


any purpose they may deem expedient. 


he advocates of this bill attempt to sustain their po- 
sition upon the language of the second clause of the 


third section of the fourth article of. the Constitution, 
which declares that “‘the Congress shall have power to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
sespecting the territory or other property belonging to 


the United States.” They contend that, by a fair inter- 


pretation of the words “ dispose of’’ in this clause, 
Congress possesses the power to make this gift of pub- 
lic lands to the States for purposes of education. 

It would require clear and strong evidence to induce 
the belief that the framers of the Constitution, after 
having limited the powers of Congress to certain, pre- 
cise, and specific objects, intended, by employing the 
words * dispose of,” to give that body unlimited power 
over the vast public domain. It would be @ strange 
anomaly indeed, to have created two funds, the one by 
taxation, confined to the execution of the enumerated 
powers delegated to Congress, and the other from 
the public lands, applicable to all subjects, foreign and 
domestic, which Congress might designate, That this 
fund should be “disposed of,” not to pay the debts of 
the United States, nor “to raise and support armies,” 
nor “to provide and maintain a navy,” nor to accom- 
plish any one of the other great objects enumerated in 
the Constitution, but be diverted from them to pay the 
debts of the States, to educate their people, and to 
carry into effect any other measure of their domestic 
policy—this would be to confer upon Congress a vast 
and irresponsible authority, utterly at war with the 
well-known jealousy of the Federal power which pre- 
vailed at the formation of the Constitution. The na- 
tural intendment would be that, as the Constitution 
confined Congress to well-defined specific powers, the 
funds placed at their command, whether in land or 
money, should be appropriated to the performance of 
the duties corresponding with these powers. If not, a 
Government has been created, with all its other powers 


to the public lands. 
But I cannot so read the words “ disposed of” as to 
make them embrace the idea of “ giving away.’ The 


| true meaning of words is always to be ascertained by the 


subject to which they are applied, and the known general 
intent of the lawgiver, Congress is trustee under the 
Constitution for the people of the United States to * dis- 
pose of” their public lands, and I think I may venture to 
assert with confidence that no case can be found in which 
a trustee in the position of Congress has been authorized 
to ‘* dispose of” property by its owner, where it has ever 
been held that these words authorized such trustee to give 
away the fund intrusted to his care. No trustee, when 
called upon to account for the disposition of the property 
placed under his management before any judicial tribu- 
nal, would venture to present such a plea in his defense. 

‘he true meaning of these words is clearly stated by 
Chief Justice Taney in delivering the opinion of the Court 
(19 Howard, p. 486). He says, in reference to this clause 
of the Constitution, ‘It begins its enumeration of powers 
by that of disposing; in other words, making sale of the 
lands, or raising money from them, which, as we have al- 
ready said, was the main object of the cession (from the 
States), and which is the first thing provided for in the 
article.” It is unnecessary to refer to the history of the 
times to establish the known fact that this statement of 
the Chief Justice is perfectly well founded. That it never 
was intended by the framers of the Constitution that these 
lands should be given away by Congress is manifest from 
the concluding portion of the same clause. By it, Con- 
gress has power not only ‘to dispose of” the territory, 
put of the “other prdperty of the United States.’? In the 
language of the Chief Justice (p. 437), “And the same 
power of making needful rules respecting the territory is 
in precisely the same language applied to the other pro- 
perty of the United States, associating the power over the 
territory, in this respect, with the power over movable or 
personal property—that is, the ships, arms, or munitions 
of war, which then belonged in common to the State sove- 
reignties.”’ 

The question is still clearer in regard to the public lands 
in the States and Territories within the Louisiana and 
Florida purchases. These lands were paid for out of the 
public Treasury from money raised by taxation. Now, if 
Congress: had no power to appropriate the money with 
which these lands were purchased, is it not clear that the 
power over the lands is equally limited? The mere con- 
version of this money into land could not confer upon 
Congress new power over the disposition of land which 
they had not possessed over money. If it could, then a 
trustee, by changing the character of the fund intrusted 
to his care for special objects from money into land, might 
give the land away, or devote it to any purpose he thought 
proper, however foreign from the trust. The inference is 
irresistible that this land partakes of the very same cha- 
racter with the money paid for it, and can be devoted to 
no objects different from those to which the money could 
have been devoted. If this were not the case, then, by 
the purchase of a new Territory from a foreign govern- 
ment out of the public Treasury, Congress could enlarge 
their own powers, and appropriate the proceeds of the 
sales of the land thus purchased, at their own discretion, 
to other and far different’ objects from what they could 
have applied the purchase money which had been raised 
by taxation. 

II. It will prove unequal and unjust in its operation 
among the actual settlers themselves. 

The first settlers of a new country are a most merito 
rious class, They brave the dangers of savage warfare, 
suffer the privations of a frontier life, and, with the hand 
of toil, bring the wilderness into cultivation, The “ old 
settlers,” as they are everywhere called, are public bene- 
factors. This class have all paid for their lands, the 
government price, or $1 25 per acre. They have con- 
structed roads, established schools, and laid the founda- 
tion of prosperous Commonwealths. Is it just, is it 
equal, that, after they have accomplished all this by their 
labor, new settlers should come in among them and re- 
ceive their farms at the price of twenty-five or eighteen 
cents per acre? Surely the old settlers, as a class, are 
entitled to at least equal benefits with the new. If you 
give the pew settlers their lands for a comparatively 
nominal price, upon every principle of equality and 
justice, you will be obliged to refund out of the common 
Treasury the difference which the old have paid above 
the new settlers for their land, 

IIL. This bill will do great injustice to the old soldiers 
who have received land warrants for their services in 
fighting the battles of their country. It will greatly 
reduce the market value of these warrants, Already 
their value has sunk, for one hundred and sixty acre 
warrants, to sixty-seven cents per acre, under an appre- 
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hension that such a measure as this might become a law. 
What price would they command, when any head of a 
family may take possession of a quarter section of land, 
and not pay for it until the end of five years, and then 
at the rate of only twenty-five cents per acre? ‘he 
magnitude of the interest to be affected will appear in the 
fact that there are outstanding unsatisfied land warrants 
reaching back to the last war with great Britain, and 
even Kevolutionary times, amounting in round numbers, 
to seven aud a half millions acres. 

LV. This bill will prove unequal and unjust in its opera- 
tiou, because, from its nature, it is confined to one class 
of our people. It is a boon expressly conferred upon the 
cultivators of the soil, While it is cheerfully admitted 
that these are the most numerous and useful class of our 
fellow-citizens, and eminently deserve all the advantages 
which our laws have already extended to them, yet there 
should be no new legislation which would operate to the 
injury or embarrassment of the large body of respectable 
artisans and laborers, The mechanic who emigrates to 
the West, and pursues his calling, must labor long before 
he can purchase a quarter-section of land; while the 
tiller of the soil who accompanies him obtains a farm at 
once by the bounty of the Government. The numerous 
body of mechanics in our large cities cannot, even by 
emigrating to the West, take advantage of the provisions 
of this bill without entering upon a new occupation, for 
which their habits of life have rendered them unfit. 

Y. This bill is unjust to the old States of the Union in 
many respects; and among these States, so far asthe 
public lands are concerned, we may enumerate every 
State east of the Mississippi, with the exception of Wis- 
consin and a portion of Minnesota. 

It is a common belief, within their limits, that the older 
States of the Confederacy do not derive their propor- 
tionate benefit from the public lands. This is not a just 
opinion. It is doubtful whether they could be rendered 
more beneficial to these States under any other system 
than that which at present exists, Their proceeds go into 
the common Treasury to accomplish the objects of the 
Government, and in this manner all the States are bene- 
fited in just proportion, But to give this common inherit- 
ance away would deprive the old States of their just 
proportion of this revenue, without holding out any, the 
least, corresponding advantage. While it is our common 
glory that the new States have become so prosperous and 
populous, there is no good reason why the old States 
snould offer premiums to their own citizens to emigrate 
from them to the West. That land of promise presents in 
itself sufficient allurements to our young and enterprising 
citizens, without any adventitious aid. The offer of free 
farms would probably have a powerful effect in encourag- 
ing emigration, especially from States like Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, to the west of the Mississippi, and 
could not fail to reduce the price of property within their 
limits. An individual in States thus situated would not 
pay its fair value for land when, by crossing the Mississip- 
pi, he could go upon the public lands, and obtain a farm 
almost without money and without price. 

VI. This bill will open one vast field for speculation, 
Men will not pay $1 25 for lands, when they can pur- 
chase them for one-fifth of that price. Large numbers of 
actual settlers will be carried out by capitalists upon 
agreements to give them half of the land for the improve- 
ment of the other half. This cannot be avoided. Secret 
agreements of this kind will be numerous.. In the entry 
of aren lands, the experience of the Land Office 
justifies this objection. 

VII. We ought ever to maintain the most perfect 
equality between native and naturalized citizens. They 
are equal, and ought always to remain equal, before the 
laws. Our laws welcome foreigners to our shores, and 
their rights will ever be respected. While these are the 
sentiments on which I have acted through life, it is not, 
in my opinion, expedient to proclaim to all the nations of 
the earth that whoever shall arrive in this country from 
a foreign shore, and declare his intention to become a 
citizen, shall receive a farm of 160 acres, at a cost of 25 
or 20 cents per acre, if he will only reside on it and culti- 
vate it. The invitation extends to all; and if this bill 
becomes a law, we may have numerous actual settlers 
frou ian and other Eastern nations, enjoying its bene- 
fits on the great Pacific slope. The bill makes@ distine- 
tion in favor of such persons over native andna‘uralized 
ci pas n applied to such citizens, it is confined to 
such as are 
persons of foreign birth 
there is no such restriction. Such persons need not be 
the heads of families, provided they have filed a declara- 
tion of intention to b izens. 
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tinction was an inadvertence; but, it is, nevertheless, a 
part of the bill, 

VILL. The bill creates an unjust distinction between 
persons claiming the benefit of the preémption laws. 
While it reduces the price of the land to existing preémp- 
tors to 624 cents per acre, and gives them a credit on this 
sum for two years from the present date, no matter how 
long they may haye hitherto enjoyed the land, future 
preémptors will be compelled to pay double this price 
per acre, There is no reason or justice in this discrimi- 
nation, f 

IX. The effect of this bill on the public revenue must 
be apparent to all. Should it become a law, the reduc- 
tion of the price of lands to actual settlers to 45 cents 
per acre with a credit of five years, and the reduction of 
its price to existing preémptors to 624 cents per acre, 
with a credit of two years will so diminish the sale of 
other public lands as to render the expectation of future 
revenue from that source beyond the expenses of survey 
and management illusory. The Secretary of the Interior 
estimated the revenue from the public lands for the next 


‘fiscal year at $4,000,000 on the presumption that the 


present land system would remain unchanged. Should 
this bill become a law, he does not believe that $1,000,400 
will be derived from this source. 

This bill lays the ax at the root of our present admirable 
land system, The public land is an inheritance of vast 
value to us and to our descendants, It is a resource to 
which we can resort in the hour of difficulty and danger. 
It has been managed heretofore with the greatest wisdom, 
under existing laws. In this management, the rights of 
actual settlers have been conciliated with the interests 
of the Government, ‘The price to all has been reduced 
from $2 per acre to $1 25 for fresh lands, and the claims 
of actual settlers have been secured by our preémption 
laws. Any man can now acquire a title in fee-simple to 
a homestead of 80 acres, at the minimum price of $1 25 
per acre for $100. Should the present system remain, 
we shall derive a revenue from the public lands of 
$10,000,000 per annum, when the bounty land warrants 
are satisfied, without oppression to any human being. 
In the time of war, when all other sources of revenue are 
seriously impaired, this will remain intact, It may be- 
come the best security for public loans hereafter, in 
times of difficulty and danger, as it has been heretofore, 
Why should we impair or destroy this system at the pre- 
sent moment? What necessity exists for it? 

The people of the United States have advanced with 
steady but rapid strides to their present condition of 
power and prosperity. They have been guided in their 
progress by the fixed principle of protecting the equal 
rights of all, whether they be rich or poor. No agrarian 
sentiment has ever prevailed among them. The honest 
poor man, by frugality and industry can, in any part of 
our country, acquire a competence for himself and his 
family, and in doing this he feels that he eats the bread 
of independence. He desires no charity, either from the 
government or from his neighbors, ‘This bill, which proposes 
to give him land at an almost nominal price, out of the 
property of the government, will go far to demoralize 
the people, and repress this noble spirit of independence. 
It may introduce among us those pernicious social 
theories which have proved so disastrous in other coun- 
tries. JaMES BUCHANAN, 

WASHINGTON, Jwne 22, 1860. 


In the Senate the question, Shall this bill 
pass notwithstanding the objections of the Pre- 
sident ? was put and lost, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs, Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Gwin, 
Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Lane, Latham, Nicholson, 
Polk, Pugh, Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson. 

Republicans in Roman, 19; Democrats in 
Italics, 9. Total, 28. 

Nays—Messrs. Bragg, Chesnut, Crarrenpen, Davis, 
Fitzpatrick, Green, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
(Tenn.), Johnson (Ark,), Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Powell, 
Sebastian, Wigfall, Yulee—18. 

All from the South, and all Democrats, ex- 
cept Mr. Crittenden (Am.), of Kentucky. 


epaage-of iaailics j but when applicable to| Several Senators were paired, which accounts 
recently arrived ou our shores, | fo, the light vote. 


So the bill failed, not hav- 
ing received the requisite two-thirds vote neces- 


Perbaps this dis-| sary to pass it over the Executive Veto. 


ie 
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DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


On the first of March, 1860, Mr. Davis, of 


Mississippi, submitted to the Senate the follow- 


ing Resolutions : 


1. Resolved, that in the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the States adopting the same acted severally 
as free and independent sovereignties, delegating a por- 
tion of their powers to be exercised by the Federal Govy- 
ernment for the increased security of each against 
dangers, domestic as well as foreign; and that any in- 
or by a combi- 
nation of their citizens, with the domestic institutions of 
moral, 
or religious, with a view to their disturbance or subver- 


termeddling by any one or more States, 


the others, on any pretext whatever, political, 


sion, is in violation of the Constitution, insulting to the 
States so interfered with, endangers their domestic peace 
and tranquillity—objects for which the Constitution was 
formed—and by necessary consequence, tends to weaken 


and destroy the Union itself. 
2. Resolved, That negro Slavery, 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of 


their domestic institutions, inherited from their ances- 


tors, and existing at the adoption of the Constitution, by 
which it is recognized as constituting an important ele- 
ment in the apportionment of powers among the States ; 


and that no change of opinion or feeling on the part of 


the non-slaveholding States of the Union, in relation to 
this institution, can justify them, or their citizens, in 
open or covert attacks thereon,with a view to its over- 
throw; and that all such attacks are in manifest viola- 
tion of the mutual and solemn pledge to protect and de- 
fend each other, given by the States respectively on en- 
tering into the constitutional compact which formed the 
Union, and are a manifest breach of faith, and a viola- 
tion of the most solemn obligations, 


3. Resolved, That the Union of these States rests on 


the equality of rights and privileges among its mem- 
bers; and that it is especially the duty of the Senate, 
which represents the States in their sovereign capacity, 
to resist all attempts to discriminate either in relation 
to persons or property in the Territories, which are the 
common possessions of the United States, so as to give 
advantages to the citizens of one State which are not 
equally assured to those of every other State. 

4. Resolved, That neither Congress nor a Territorial 
legislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation 
of an indirect and unfriendly character, possess power 
to annul or impair the constitutional right of any citizen 
of the United States to take his slave property into the 
common Territories, and there hold and enjoy the same 
while the Territorial condition remains, 

5. Resolwed, That if experience should at any time 
prove that the judicial and executive authority do not 
possess means to insure adequate protection to consti- 
tutional rights in a Territory, and if the Territorial Gov- 
ernment should fail or refuse to provide the necessary 
remedies for that purpose, it will be the duty of Congress 
to supply such deficiency. 

6. Resolved, That the inhabitants of a Territory of 
the United States, when they rightfully form a con- 
stitution to be admitted as a State into the Union, may 
then, for the first time, like the people of a State when 
forming a new Constitution, decide for themselves 
whether Slavery, as a@ domestic institution, shall be 
maintained or prohibited within their jurisdiction; and 
‘‘ they shall be received into the Union with or without 
Slavery, as their Constitution may prescribe at the time 
of their admission.” 

7. Resolwed, That the provision of the Constitu- 
tion for the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, 
without the adoption of which the Union could not have 
been formed, and that the laws of 1793 and 1850, which 
were enacted to secure its execution, and the main fea- 
tures of which, being similar, bear the impress of nearly 
seventy years of sanction by the highest judicial author- 
ity, should be honestly and faithfully observed and 
maintained by all who enjoy the benefits of our com- 

act of Union; and that all acts of individuals or of 

tate Legislatures to defeat the purpose or nullify the 
requirements of that provision, and the laws made in 


as it exists in fifteen 


pursuance of it, are hostile in character, subversive of 
the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 


On the 8th May following, Mr. Clingman, of 
North Carolina, addressed the Senate at length 
on these resolutions, maintaining the position 
that the Constitution does guarantee the right 
of holding slaves in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, but that the enforcing of that right, 
by Congressional action, was inexpedient, and 
would be of no practical value to the Slave 
States; also, that the South waived that right 
in agreeing to the Compromises of 1850 and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act (repeal of the Missouri J 
Compromise) of 1854. Mr. C. also reviewed 
the proceedings of the National Convention at 
Charleston, and.concluded as follows : 


Entertaining these views, I have been disposed to ab- 
stain as much as possible from the discussion of these 
questions, and I really hope that we shall not press them, 
I think no advantage can grow out of it. I greatly fear 
that I have occupied more of the valuable time of the 
Senate than I intended. I felt, however, that from me, in 
my position, some explanation was necessary. I think 
that the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber have 
given us a platform already. We shall have to fight 
them; we had better make up our minds to go into the 
contest, and meet them on the great issue they tender us. 
In ten days, we shall probably have their declaration of 
war from Chicago, and the clash of arms will commence 
very soon. It is time for us to close our ranks. Jam 
ready to fight under any flag and any standard-bearer 
that may be givenus. I can adopt any of those platforms 
that were presented at Charleston. I leave all that to 
our political friends assembled in convention. I know 
that they will present a platform, and present a man less 
objectionable to me than the candidate on the other side. 
I regard them as the deadly political enemies of my sec- 
tion; as the enemies of the Constitution of the United 
States. I want to embark in the contest and fight them 
with closed and serried ranks on our side. I have spoken 
only in behalf of the Democratic party, of the Constitu- 
tion, and the country. 


MR, BENJAMIN ON POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 
Senator Benjamin, of Louisiana, followed : 


Mr. Benjamin.—Mr. President, I had no intention of 
joining in this debate, or of uttering one word on the re- 
solutions now before the Senate; but, sir, I have listened 
with intense surprise to what has fallen from the Senator 
from North Carolina this morning, and I cannot remain 
quiescent and by silence appear to give consent to what 
he Has said in relation to the action of certain Southern 
delegates in the recent Convention at Charleston. 

The Senator from North Carolina thinks that political 
races can best be run without the load of principles, The 
Senator from North Carolina thinks that the best way to 
get success in a political contest is not to bother yourself 
with the baggage of principle, but let your candidate run 
with nothing on his back, anu probably in that way he 
may run the faster and reach the goal the sooner. And 
again, the honorable Senator thinks that, because the 
Cincinnati platform was acceptable to the whole Demo- 
cracy in 1956, there is and can be no reason why De- 
mocrats who stood on that platform at that time should 
be dissatisfied with it now. 

Mr. President, let us look a little back, behind 1856, in 
relation to that platform, and to the living issue on which 
we are separated as regards that platform. We all re- 
member, sir—no man can forget—that, in the exciting 
contest which took place on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
those who were the firmest supporters of the bill 
in principle on that one point which now threatens to di- 
vide the Democratic party. They differed openly ; they 
avowed their differences; they provided for a 


settlement of those differences. Sir, whem we met 


MR. BENJAMIN’S ANTI-DOUGLAS SPEECH. 
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caucus, under the lead of the honorable Senator from | guide and a pole star by which the Democratic party cou!2 


IWinois, who introd 


the Kansas-Nebraska bill, it | guide the ship of State, a sudden and alarming heresy 


was found that the Democrats from the North and the | sprung up in the North, and something was said about the 
Democrats from the South could not agree in prinet- | right of the Legislature of the 'lerritories not to destroy 
ple. The Democrats from the South then took the posi- ) Slavery ; not to abolish it; not to confiscate by direct le- 


tion that the Constitution of the United States was plain 
and clear. The rights of the people of the South were 
placed upon that instrument. I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Davis) that we have nothingto do 
in this controversy with natural rights or natural princi- 
ples. Those rights and those principles, which lie at the 
foundation of social organization and civil government, 
were proper subjects of examination and consideration 
with the fathers, They did take theminte consideration. 
They decided them. ‘hey have given us a chart by 
which now we are bound all to direct our course; and that 
chart is the Constitution of our country. Resting the 
rights of the South upon that Constitution, when the dis- 
cussions arose upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Sena- 
tors from the South who met in caucus, or in convention, 
or in primary meeting, if you choose so to say, all agreed, 
without a dissenting voice, that, by the true construction 
of the Constitution of the United States, the Territories 
belonging to the United States were the common pro- 
perty of all; that each State had equal rights in those 
Territories; that amongst those rights was the right of 
the citizens of the different States to emigrate to those 
Territiories with their property of every nature and kind ; 
and, when there, we contended that there was no power 
under heaven that could drive us out of those Territories, 
or deprive us therein of the protection of the Constitution 
and the laws, until the people of the Territory should 
make a constitution and form a State. 

The Senator from Illinois did not agree with us in 
that, He has been consistent. The Senator from Illi- 
nois held that there was a power in the people of a 
Territory ; he believed in Popular Sovereignty; he be- 
lieved in some inherent right in the people when assem- 
bled, even in the original inchoate shape in which they 
come as emigrants to the Territories, to pass laws to 
govern themselves ; to mold their own Institutions, as he 
phrased it, and included in that power the right to act 
against Slavery. Wecould not agree. Morning after 
morning we met, for the purpose of coming to some 
understanding upon that very point; and it was finally 
understood by all, agreed to by all, made the basis of a 
compromise by all the supporters of that bill, that the 
Territories should be organized with a delegation by Con- 
gress of all the power of Congress in the Territories, and 
tuat the extent of the power of Congress should be deter- 
mined by the courts. Firm in our belief of our rights, 
conscious that in the Constitution we had guaranty 
enough; knowing that it was impossible for a judicial tri- 
bunal to make other than one decision, we said that we 
would stand by that decision when made; and if it 
should be determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that there was a power in this Government 
to deprive the people of the South of their fair share of 
the common Territories of the Union, if that power in this 
Government existed in Congress, and if Congress dele- 
gated all its power to the Territories, we would stand by 
the decision and agree that we asserted a right that found 
no warrant in the Constitution; and, on the other hand, 
our brother Democrats of the North, and the Senator 
from Illinois at their head, agreed that if ghe Supreme 
Court of the United States should determine that the Con- 
gress of the United States had no power to interfere 
with Southern rights in the Territories, if, consequently, 
we had had not the power that we could delegate at all, 
then the Democrats of the North would join us in showing 
respect and obedience to that decision, and stand with 
us on the principle that we advocated as the true one, 
None of us supposed at the time that the decision would 
come so quick. None of us knew of the existence of a 
controversy then pending in the federal courts that 
would lead almost immediately to the decision of that 
question, We provided in the Kansas act itself; we in- 
troduced an express clause having for its avowed object 
to bring that question before the courts for devision, 

Well, sir, the question did come before the courts, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the decision in 
the Dred Scott case, has determined—gentlemen say it is 
no decision—as doctrine, or as opinion, or in some way has 
declared that the Congress of the United States has no 
power so to legislate as to destroy the rights of the people of 
the South in their slave property in the Territories, and the 
judges have said as a proposition, so clear that it required 

argument, that the Congress possessing no such power, 

it was plain that it could give none to the Territorial Legisla- 

. I do not understand that the gentlemen from the North, 
members of the Democratic party, controvert that. 

at at a time when we supposed that we all at length 

upon one common platform; that we had at last a 
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gislation the rights of the citizens of the South who might 
find themselves in the Territories with their property, but, 
by aside blow, by indirection, and by failure to perform 
duty, by ‘‘ unfriendly legislation,” to do that which consti- 
tutionally they had no power to do by any direct effort of 
legislative will. Now, sir, the Cincinnsti platform, with 
which the gentleman from North Carolina seems to be so 
much in love, and which he thinks is sufficient for the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, would be sufficient for that 
purpose, is sufficient for that purpose properly construed , 
but when the delegates of a great party, assembled to- 
gether from all portions of the Confederacy, recently met, 
and the proposition was made to them to adopt the Cin- 
cinnati platform, it was made under what circumstances, 
and with what view? J¢ was made with a knowledge 
of wery man in that Convention that two distinctiy 
opposite interpretations were put upon that platform 
—oné at the South, and the other at the North. 

Mr. Clingman.—The Senator will allow me to ask him if 
these two opinions were not upon whether a Territorial Le- 
gislature could legislate for or against Slavery? Are those 
the opinions to which he refers ? 

Mr. Benjamin.—The opposite constructions are put in 
several points. One point is, whether the Territorial Le- 
gislature has a right to abolish Slavery in the Territories 
or not, before forming a State Constitution; and another 
is, whether or not it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to protect the rights of the people of the South in the Ter- 
ritories. Upon those two points opposite interpretations 
and opposite principles exist, and were developed in the 
Charleston Convention. 

Mr. Clingman.—I will answer the gentleman when he is 
through. 

Mr. Pugh.—Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
every member of the Convention agreed that the platform 
ee cas Shed two interpretations, or that it was susceptible 
of it? 

Mr. Benjamin.—J wnderstand that opposite interpi'e- 
tations were plainly and openly givento that platforin 
in Conwention, by men whose good faith no man has 
ever yet disputed to my knowledge. 

Mr. Pugh.—I do not think that was the ground of the 
difference of opinion at all. I said there never were two 
interpretations that could be fairly given to it; that the 
platform purposely, in the language of the Senator from 
North Carolina, referred that question to judicial tribu- 
nals; that the difference of opinion arose upon the judicial 
question; it did not arise upon the platform; and that 
consequently it was a false accusation. I say that cer- 
tainly in no unkind spirit to the Senator ; but I say the 
platform is not susceptible of two interpretations; that it 
referred a controversy to arbitration. There might be a 
difference of opinion as to the particular arbitration of it, 
but there was none as to the terms of submission. 

Mr. Benjamin.—I read; Mr. President, with as much 
attention as I was capable of, everything that occurred in 
that convention, and I saw the statement over and over 
again made in the convention, and not controverted, that 
different opinions were put upon that platform in different 
paris of the country. 

Mr. Pugh.—I certainly controverted it for one. I do 
not recollect who else may have stated it. It may have 
been repeated a great many times; butI did controvert it. 

Mr. Benjamin,—Now, sir, I say, in relation to that Cin- 
cinnati platform, which the Senator from North Carolina 
seems to think ought to have amply sufficed the South, and 
to have sufficed the Democratic party, these two opposite 
interpretations were known to be, intended to be given to 
it. Further, I say this: I say it was avowed at Charleston, 
over and over again, that if a construction was given to 
that platform by which it should be clearly stated that the 
people of the South were entitled to have their slaves pro- 
tected in the Territories against any direct interference, 
either by Congressional or Territorial legislation ; if that 
was avowed; if tlie doctrine of the party was asserted to 
be that the Legislature of the Territory, whilst a Territory 
existed in its inchoate organization, had no right to inter- 
fere with Slavery, then it was said, again and again, that 
no northern State could be carried upon that ground. 

Mr, Clingman.—On the question as to whether a Terri- 
torial Legislature could legislate against Slavery or for it, 
I ask the Senator whether that would not necessarily 
be a question which a ccart must determine ; that if the 
Legislature legislated or acted in any way, could we, by 
our opinions, settle it; or is it not, from necessity, a judi- 
cial question ? 

Mr. Benjamin.—The Senator is directing me entirely 
out of the line of my argument, I must beg him to allow 
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me to proceed in my line. That is not at all what I am 
at. It has no reference at all to my line of argument. 

I say this: I say that distinctly opposite interpreta- 
tations, or distinctly opposite principles, if you choose, in 
relation to Southern rights under the Constitution, were 
avowed at Charleston, by men professing alt to be Demo- 


crats; and that, in my judgment, it is a brand upon the 


good faith of the Democratic party, it is an imputation 


upon their honor, it is unworthy of them, and unworthy 


of us all, that we should go before the people of this 
country and ask their votes in favor of one party or an- 
other, with the avowed purpose of presenting opposite 
interpretations or opposite sets of principles in the two 


sections of the Confederacy, as being the principles of a 


common party, and forming a common party creed. I 
say that 1 will never be a party to any such contest as 
that. If I go into an electoral contest, I want to know 
the principles of the party with which I act, and I want, 
before the people of my State, before the people of the 
country, to declare those principles, to stand by them, to 
find them written in letters of light, so that no man can 
dare misconstrue them, and by them to stand, and with 
them, if need be, fall. 

hat I understand to have been the position of the dele- 
gation of Louisiana at Charleston, Taking that position, 
determined that they would not palter to public preju- 
dices by using words in any double sense; that all they 
did and all they said must go forth to the country inca- 
pable of misconstruction; when they found it impossible 
to have the principles upon which alone they could go 
into the Presidentiai contest, stated thus clearly and thus 
plainly, they withdrew, rightly withdrew, honorably with- 
drew. I applaud them; I approve them; I stand by 
them. I think they did as became high-minded and hon- 
orable citizens. I think the State will show itself grateful 
to them fortheiract. . . . . 

Now, the honorable Senator says he is willing to go 
with Democrats upon almost any platform; that almost 
any one that we can elect would be preferable to the ad- 
versuries against whom we are to be opposed. 

Mr. Vlingman.—I said any of those proposed. I alluded 
to those proposed in the Convention, 

Mr. Benjamin.—I suppose so. Now, Mr, President, I 
am not willing to go for any man, I do not care whether 
his name has been proposed or not, who is not willing to 
stand upon a platform of principle, of constitutional prin- 
ciple. I am willing to go for any man, whether named 
or not, who will pledge his honor to stand faithfully and 
squarely upon a platform of sound principles; and when 
a: platform of sound constitutional principles shall be 
adopted by a Democratic Convention, satisfactory to me, 
with my views of constitutional right, and satisfactory to 
my people—principles satisfactory to my people, I say; 
I care not for men—then you may put upon that platform 
any man who can stand upon it honorably, and I will 
vote for him; I will maintain him; [ will canvass my 
State in his behalf; I will spend all my time and all my 
breath in his cause, wherever, whenever, and however, I 
may be asked by his friends. That far, sir, Iam willing 
to go; but I have no stomach for a fight in which I am to 
have my choice between a man who denies me all my 
rights openly and fairly and a man who admits my rights 
but intends to filch them. I have no choice there. 


BENJAMIN ON DOUGLAS. 

After Mr. Douglas’s famous speech of May 15th 
and 16th, on these resolutions, Mr. Benjamin 
addressed the Senate again, speaking of Mr. 
Douglas as follows: 

Mz. Benjamin said, when we met here in December, 
the public mind was greatly disturbed by the irruption of 
a band of fanatics into a State of the Union, with the 
avowed intent to liberate the slaves. A large number of 
resolutions have been offered, all relating to the relation 
of the General Government to Slavery in the States and 
Yerritories. The large number and variety of these re- 
solutions, required that those who professed to belonging 
to the same party should meet, in order to harmonize 
and act in concert. A meeting of Democratic Senators 
was therefore held to accomplish this purpose. The 
Senator from Illinois, in a speech occupying two days, 
had presented the extraordinary spectacle of advocating 
his own claims to the Presidency, and denouncing those 
who had dared to express their views on subjects before 
the Senate. The Senator from Illinois assumed that he 
was the embodiment of the Democratic party, and that 
all who opposed him were rebels. He arraigned other 


Senators, and charged them and the representatives of 


seventeen States at Charleston as being on the high road 
te disunion. After having thus assailed everybody, he 
announced that he had only spoken in self-defense, and 
with princely magnanimity agreed te forgive those who, 
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as he said, had erred rxore through ignorance than de- 
sign. Mr, Benjamin then defended the Democratic Sena- 
tors from the charge of having undertaken to dictate to 
the Charleston Convention what sort of platform it 
should make. When the Kansas bill was before the 
Senate, the Senator from Illinois called a caucus ot 
Democratie Senators every morning to decide on their 
action for the day. The late Senatorial caucus had done 
no more than that. Yet for this it had been charged 
with seeking to diminish the Senator’s chance for success, 
Mr. Benjamin next examined Mr. Douglas’s charge that 
seventeen Democratic States had adopted a platform 
looking to the dissolution of the Union, and had placed 
themselves under the lead of Mr. Yancey, an avowed 
disunionist. His State had vcted for that platform, and 
he should vote for the Senate resolutions, and he denied 
that the Senator from Illinois had correctly stated the 
meaning of either. Nobody here wanted to make aslave 
code, a slang term which Mr, Douglas had picked up 
from the Republicans, nor to force Slavery on an un- 
willing people. ‘The attacks upon the Democratic Sena- 
tors were wanton and unprovoked, and he should repel 
them. The Senator had defended his consistency at 
great length, which was not the issue between them. 
The issue was that the Senator from Illinois had made a 
bargain and had violated it. To prove this he should 
not go further back than 1857, up.to which time the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was looked upon by the Democratic 
party with pride and favor. Why was it that a Senator 
who had thus been treated with favor should now be 
separated from his former associates? That he had 
passed over in his‘speech, and he (Benjamin) would sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

Mr. Benjamin then went into a history of the Kansas 
act, pointing out the differences between Democrats and 
Republicans and Douglas Democrats. At that time 
the Democrats being unable to agree as to the power of 
the people of the Territories, it was agreed to refer the 
subject to the Courts and to abide by the decision, He 
never had attacked the Senator’s consistency. It was his 
consistency that constituted his great crime—adhering 
still to views which he had agreed to abandon when the 
Court decided the question, and which the Court had 
decided against him. This he charged was bad faith. The 
Senator no longer worshipped at the Democratic shrine. 
but had wandered forth after strange gods, The Senator 
from Illinois had admitted that he made this bargain, and 
yet he had been engaged since 1857 in trying to explain 
away, in conjunction with the Republicans, the decision 
of the Court, and to render it useless in case it should be 
affirmed, He quoted from the Dred Scott decision to show 
that the principle of right to slave property in the Ter- 
ritories was decided by it. On this point he argued at 
great length to show that Congress had full power over 
the Territories within the limits of its constitutional 
power; that the Constitution forbid the prohibition of 
Slavery in the Territories by Congress; and as the Territo- 
rial Government derived allits powers from Congress, the 
Yerritorial Legislature could not do more than Congress 
could. No sooner was this decision made than it was 
attacked by the Republicans, and the Chief-Justice 
assailed as having colluded with the President of the 
United States. ‘The Senator from Illinois got over his bar- 
gain by sayigg that he did not agree to abide by the 
decision in tfe Dred Scott case; but when the case was 
carried up from the Territorial Courts to the Supreme 
Court, he would obey that. ‘This was an afterthought, 
first announced in the canvass of 1858, when pressed by 
Mr. Lincoln for a seat in the Senate. To save himseif 
from defeat, he introduced his theory as to the power of 
the people in the Territories. [Mr. Benjamin then read 
from the discussions between Messrs. Lincoln and Douglas 
to show that the former was much more candid in his ans- 
wers than the latter, and he confessed he was not such an 
ultra Anti-Slavery man as he supposed.] Mr. Douglas 
told us here that he would abide the decision of the Court, 
but at home be turns his back on his promise, repudiates 
his words, and tells his people that he has so arranged the 
Kan-<as bill that inspite of the decision the people of the 
Territories can keep slaves out. ‘To be twice deceived 
by the same man would be to make them dupes and fools. 
Even Mr. Lincoln was shocked at his profligacy, and 
charged him with bad faith. The election came off, and 
though Mr. Douglas was successful by the arrangement 
of the Legislative Districts, Mr. Lincoln beat him 4,000 on 
the popular vote. [Mr. Benjamin next read from Mr. 
Douglas’s Harper’s Magazine article, to show that he had 
absolutely copied Mr. Lincoln’s arguments of 1858, and 
claimed them as discoveries of his own. Mr. Benja- 
min warned Mr. Douglas that the tendencies of his doc- 
trines were to drive him back, step ae step, to the Black 
Republican camp.] We already find him using the argu- 
ments and quoting the language of the Republicen party. 


EDWARD BATES TO THE REPUBLICANS OF MISSOURI. 


On the 24th May, the vote was taken on the 
first of Mr. Davis’s series of resolutions, which 
was adopted, 36 to 19, the yeas being all De- 
mocrats, except Messrs. Crittenden, of Ky., and 
Kennedy, of Md., Americans. The nays were 
all Republicans. The second resolution was 
then read, when Mr. Harlan (Rep., of Iowa) 
offered to add the following as an amendment: 


But the free discussion of the morality and expediency 
of Slavery should never be interfered with by the laws of 
any State, or of the United States; and the freedom of 
speech and of the press, on this and every other subject 
of domestic and national policy, should be maintained in- 
violate to all the States, 


This amendment was rejected, 20 to 36, as fol- 
lows: 


Yras.—Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—2v, 

Nays.— Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Hammond, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Latham, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, Toombs, 
Wigfall, and Yulee—36. 

Yeas all Republicans ; nays all Democrats, ex- 
cept Crittenden and Kennedy, Americans, 

The second resolution was then adopted, 36 to 
20, the vote being exactly the reverse of that on 
Mr. Harlan’s amendment. 

The third resolution of the series was adopted, 
36 to 18, as follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwic, Hammond, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Latham, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, 


Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, Toombs, 
Wigfall, and Yulee—36. 
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Nays.—Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Olark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Simmons, Sumner, len Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
and Wilson—18., 

Yeas all Democrats, except Crittenden and 
Kennedy ; nays all Republicans. 

The fourth resolution was adopted, 35 to 21, 
the negatives being all Republicans, except Mr, 
Pugh, Dem., of Ohio. 

Mr. Clingman offered an amendment, in the 
form of the following resolution, to follow the 
4th of Mr. Davis’s series : 

Resolwed, That the exi-ting condition of the Territories 
of the United States does not require the intervention of 
Congress for the protection of property in slaves. 

The amendment was debated at considerable 
length; but, without taking the question, the 
Senate adjourned, 

On the following day, the amendment was 
adopted, 26 to 23, as follows: 


YEAS.—Messrs, Bigler, Bingham, Bragg, Chandler, 
Clark, Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Foot, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, Kennedy, Latham, Polk, Pugh, Simmons, Ten Eyck, 
Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—26. 

Nays.—Messrs, Benjamin, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, 
Clay, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Hammond, Hunter, Lver- 
son, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, 
ae Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Wigfall, and Yulee— 


Yeas all Republicans, except Messrs. Biglery 
Bragg, Clingman, Crittenden, Johnson (Tenn.), 
Kennedy, Latham, Polk, Pugh, and Toombs; 
Nays all Democrats. 

The fifth resolution of the series was then 
adopted, 85 to 2, Hamlin and Trumbull, the 
Yeas being all Democrats, except Crittenden and 
Kennedy. The seventh and last of the series 
was then adopted, 36 to 6, Mr. Ten Eyck, Rep., 
of New Jersey, voting Yea 


JUDGE BATES’S PLATFORM. 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER FROM JUDGE BATES ON THE POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Sr. Louis, March, 1860. 


, | refuse to answer the following interrogatories, which, in 
The Hox. Epwarp Barrs—Si7: As you may have | 


our judgment, involve all the issues pending between the 


learned from the public prints, the Republicans of Missouri | two political parties of the country. 


met in Convention, in this city, on Saturday, the 10th in- 
stant, to make a declaration of their principles, elect dele- 
gates to the National Republican Convention, and com- 
plete a State organization. All of this the Convention ex- 
ecuted, in a manner wholly satisfactory to its members. 
It also commended you, by resolution, to the National Re- 
publican party, as one well worthy to be the standard- 
bearer of that party in the coming Presidential election. 
This fact the undersigned have pride and pleasure in com- 
municating to you, knowing that throughout your life you 
have carried out, as far asa private citizen might, the 
sentiments contained in the resolutions adopted on Satur- 
day, and a copy of which we inclose, But as you have 
voluntarily remained in private life for many years, your 

—— an are consequently none vs | sndersioed 

y the an party at large as by the Republicans 
of Missouri. 

Inasmuch as the delegation from this State to the Chi- 
cago Convention intend to present your name to that body 
as a candidate for the Presidency, we, in common with 
many other Republicans of Missouri, desire to procure 
from you an exposition of your views on the engrossing 
political questions of the e. We hope that notwith- 
standivg your well-known relucta ice to appear before the 
public in the light of a Presidential aspirant, you will not 


Ist. Are you opposed to the extension of Slavery ? 

2d. Does the Coustitution of the United States carry Slavery 
into the Territories, and, as subsidiary to this, what is the 
legal effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case ? 

3d. Are you in favor of the colonization of the free colored 
population in Central America? 

4th. Do you recognize any inequality of rights among citi- 
zens of the United States, and do you hold that itis the duty 
of the Federal Government to protect American citizens at 
home and abroad in the enjoyment of all their constitutional 
and legal rights, privileges, and immunities ? 

5th. Are you in favor of the construction of a railroad from 
the Valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, under the 
auspices of the General Government? 

6th. Are you in favor of the measure known as the Home- 
stead bill? 

7th. Are you in favor of the immediate admission of Kansas, 
under the Constitution adopted at Wyandot? 


Yours, respectfully, etc,, 
Cuas. L, Bernays, 
Jno. M, RichAnpson, 
O. D, Finey, 
Wma. MoKer, 
BARTON Ab 

J. B. Sirron, " 


Peter L, Foy, 
Henry T. Bow, 
F. A. Dick, 
Srepuen Hoyr, 
G. W. Fysupack, 
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RESPONSE OF JUDGE BATES. 


Sr. Louis, March 17, 1860. 


To Messrs. P. L. Foy, Editor of The Missouri Democrat ; Dr. 
BeRNAYS, Editor of the Anzeiger ; and other gentlemen : 


Sirs: B. Gratz Brown, Esq., as President of the Mis- 
souri State Convention, which sat in St. Louis on the 
tenth of this month, has officially made known to me the 
proceedings of that body, and by them I am enabled to 
know some of you as Delegates to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, representing the Republican party of Missouri. 

I have received your letter propounding to me certain 
questions (seven in number) which you suppose will 
cover most, if not all, the grounds of controversy, in the 
approaching Presidential election. 

With pleasure I will answer your questions. But be- 


fore doing so, allow me to glance at the peculiar circum- 
stances in which I am placed, and the strangeness of the 


fact that I, a mere private man, am called upon to 
make ayowals and explanations, with any view to take 


me from the shades of private life and place me at the 


I came to this frontier in my youth, 
All my 


head of the nation. 
and settled in St. Louis when it was a village. 


manhood has been spent in Missouri, and during all that 


time I have followed a profession which left my charac- 


ter and conduct open to the observation of society. And 


while it has been my constant habit freely to express my 
opinion of public measures and public men, the people 
of Missouri, of all parties, will bear me witness that I 
have never obtrusively thrust myself forward in pursuit 
of official honors. I have held no political office, and 
sought none, for more than twenty-five years. 

Under these circumstances, I confess the gratification 
which I feel in receiving the recent manifestations of the 
respect and confidence of my fellow-citizens. First, the 
Opposition members of the Missouri Legislature declared 
their preference for me as a candidate; then followed 
my nomination by a Convention composed of all the ele- 
ments of the Opposition in this State; and, now, the Re- 
publicans of Missouri, in their separate Convention, just 
held in St. Louis, have reaffirmed the nomination, and 
proposed, by their delegates, to present me to the Na- 
tional Convention, soon to be held at Chicago, as a can- 
didate for the first office in the nation. These various 
demonstrations in my own State are doubly gratifying to 
me, because they Aford the strongest proof that my 
name has been put forward only in a spirit of harmony 
and peace, and with the hope of preventing all division 
and controversy amomg those who, for their own safety 
and the public good, ought to be united in their action. 

For all this I am deeply grateful, and, as far as con- 
cerns me personally, 1 must declare in simple truth, 
that if the movement go no further and produce no 
national results, still I am paid and overpaid for a life 
of labor, and for whatever of zealous effort and patient 
watching I have been able to bestow in support of a 
line of governmental policy which I believe to be for the 
present and permanent good of the country. 

And now, gentlemen, I proceed to answer your ques- 
tions, briefly indeed, but fully, plainly, and with all pos- 
sible frankness. And I do this the more willingly be- 
cause I have received from individuals many letters 
(too many to be separately answered), and have seen 
in many public journals articles making urgent calls 
upon me for such a statement of views. 


1. Slavery—Its extension in the Territories. 


On this subject, in the States and in the Territories, 
I have no new opinions—no opinions formed in rela- 
sion to the present array of parties. I am coeval with 
the Missouri question of 1819-20, having begun my 
political life in the midst of that struggle. At that 
time my position required me to seek all the meuns of 
knowledge within my reach, and to study the principles 
involved with all the powers of my mind; and I ar- 
rived at conclusions then which no subsequent events 
have induced me to change. The existence of negro 
Slavery in our country had its beginning in the early 
time of the Colonies, and was imposed by the mother 
country against the will of most of the colonists. At 
the time of the Revolution, and long after, it was com- 
monly regarded as an evil, temporary in its nature, 
and likely to disappear in the course of time, yet, while 
it continued, a misfortune tothe country, socially and 
politically, 

Thus was I taught, by those who made our Govern- 
ment, and neither the new light of modern civilization, 
nor the discovery of a new system of constitutional law 
and social philosophy, has enabled me to detect the 
error of their teaching. 

Slavery is “a social relation”—a domestic institu- 
tion. Within the States, it exists by the local law, and 
the Federal Government has no contiol over it there. 


. 
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The Territories, whether acquired by conquest or 
peaceable purchase, are subject and subordinate ; not 


| sovereign like the States. The nation is supreme over 


them, andthe National Government has power to per- 
mit or forbid Slavery, within them. Entertaining these 
views, I am opposed to the extension of Slavery, and in 
my opinion, the spirit and policy of the Government 
ought to be against its extension. 

2. Does the Constitution carry Slavery into the Territories? 


Ianswer no. The Constitution of the United States 
does not carry Slavery into the Territories. With much 
more show of reason may it be said that it carries Sla- 
very into all the Sates. But it does not carry Slavery 
anywhere. It only acts upon it, where it finds it estab- 
lished by the local law. 

In connection with this point, I am asked to state 
my views of the Dred Scott case, and what was really 
determined by the Supreme Court in that case. It is 
my opinion, carefully considered, that the Court deter- 
mined one single point of law only, that is, that Scott, 
the plaintiff, being a negro of African descent (not neces- 
sarily a slave), could not be a citizen of Missouri, and 
therefore could not sue in the Federal Court; and that 
for this reason, and this alone, the Circuit Court had 
no jurisdiction of the cause, and no power to give 
judgment between the parties. The only jurisdiction 
which the Supreme Court had of the cause was for the 
purpose of correcting the error of the Circuit Court, 
in assuming the power to decide upon the merits of the 
case. This power the Supreme Court did exercise, by 
setting aside the judgment of the Circuit Court upon 
the merits, and by dismissing the suit, without any judg- 
ment for or against either party. This is all that the 
Supreme Court did, and all that it had lawful power 
to do. 

I consider it a great public misfortune that several of 
the learned judges should have thought that their duty 
required them to discuss and give opinions upon various 
questions outside of the case, as the case was actually 
disposed of by the court. All such opinions are extra 
judicial and of no authority. But beside this, it appears 
to me that several of the questions so discussed by the 
judges are political questions, and therefore beyond the 
cognizance of the judiciary, and proper only to be consi- 
dered and disposed of by the political departments, Ii 1 
am right in this, and it seems to me plain, the precedent 
is most unfortunate, because it may lead toa dangerous 
conflict of authority among the codrdinate branches of 
the Government. 

3. As to the colonization of the free blacks. 


For many years I have been connected with the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society, of which the rising young State 
of Liberia is the first fruit. I consider the object both 
humane and wise, beneficent alike to the free blacks who 
emigrate, and to the whites whom they leave behind, But 
Africa is distant, and presents so many obstacles to rapid 
settlement, that we cannot indulge the hope of draining 
off in that direction the growing numbers of our free black 
population. The tropical regions of America, I think, 
offer a far better prospect both for us and for them. 

4. As to any inequality of rights among American citizens. 

I recognize no distinctions among American citizens bus 
such as are expressly laid down in the Constitution, Ané 
I hold that our Government is bound to protect all the 
citizens in the enjoyment of all their rights, everywhere 
and against all assailants. And as to all these rights, 
there is no difference between citizens born and citizens 
made such by law. 

5. Am Lin favor of the construction of a railroad from the 
Valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, under the aus 
pices of the General Government? 

Yes, strongly. I not only believe such a road of vast 
importance as the means of increasing the population, 
wealth and power of this great valley, but necessary as 
the means of national defence, and of preserving the 
integrity of the Union. 

6. Am I in favor of the measure called the Homestead bill? 


Yes; I am for guarding the publie lands, as well as 
possible, from the danger of becoming the subject of com- 
mon trade and speculation—for keeping them for the 
actual use of the people—and for granting tracts of 
suitable size to those who will actually inhabit and im- 
prove them. : 

7. Am I in favor of the immediate admission of Kansas 
under the Wyandot Constitution? 


I think that Kansas ought to be admitted without 
delay, leaving her, like all the other States, the sole judge 
of her own Constitution. den od 

Thus, gentlemen, I believe I have answered all yow 
inquiries in a plain, intelligible manner, and, I hope, # 
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your sutisfaction. I have not attempted to support my 
answers by argument, for that could not be done in a 
short letter; and, restraining myself from going into 
general politics, I have confined my remarks to the 
particular subjects upon which you requested me to 
Your obliged fellow-citizen, 

Epwarb Batss. 


JUDGE BATES’S LETTER 


IN SUPPORT OF LINCOLY, 


Sr. Louis, June 11, 1860. 
O. H. Brownina, Esq., Quincy, Til. 

Dear Str: WhenI received your letter of May 22d, I 
had no thought that the answer would be so long de- 
be en ; but, waiving all excuses, I proceed to answer 

{ now. 
_ Under the circumstances of the case it ought not to 
have been doubted that I would give Mr. Lincoln’s nom- 
mination a cordial and hearty support. But in declaring 
my intention to do so, it is due to myself to state some of 
the facts and reasons which have a controlling influence 
over my mind, and whichI think ought to be persua- 
sive arguments with some other men, whose political 
opinions and antecedents are, in some important parti- 
culars, like my own, 

There was no good ground for supposing that I felt 
any pique or dissatisfaction because the Chicago Con- 
vention failed to nominate me. I had no such feeling. 
On party grounds, I had no right to expect the nomina- 
tion. I had no claims upon the Republicans as a party, 
for I have never been a member of any party, so as to 
be bound by its dogmas, and subject to its discipline, ex- 
cept only the Whig party, which is now broken up, and 
its materials, for the most part, absorbed in other organi- 
zations. AndthusI am left, alone and powerless, in- 
deed, but perfectly free to follow the dictates of my own 
judgment, and to take such part in current politics as 
my own sense of duty and patriotism may require. 
Many Republicans, and among them, I think, some of 
the most moderate and patriotic of that party, honored 
me with their confidence and desired to make me their 
candidate. For this favor I was indebted to the fact that 
between them and me there was a coincidence of opin- 
ion upon certain important questions of government. 
They andI agreed in believing that the National Govern- 
ment has sovereign power over the Territories, and that 
it would be impolitic and unwise to use that power for 
the propagation of negro Slavery by planting it in Free 
Territory. Some of them believed also that my nomina- 
tion, while it would ter.7 “0 soften the tone of the Repub- 
lican party, without any «abandonment of its principles, 
might tend also to generalize its character and attract 
the friendship and support of many, especially in the 
border States, who, like me, had never been members of 
their party, but concurred with them in opinion about 
the government of the Territories, These are the grounds, 
and I think the only grounds, upon which I was sup- 
ported at all at Chicago. 

As to the platform put forth by the Chicago Conven- 
tion, I have little to say, because, whether good or bad, 
that will not constitute the ground of my support of Mr. 
Lincoln. I have no great respect for party platforms in 
general. They are commonly made in times of high ex- 
citement, under a pressure of circumstances, and with the 
view to conciliate present support, rather than to esta- 
blish a@ permanent system of principles and line of 
policy for the future good government of country. 
The Conventions which form them are transient in 
their nature ; their power and influence are consumed in 
the using, leaving no continuing obligation upon their re- 
spective parties. And hence we need not wonder that 
platforms so made are hardly ever acted upon in prac- 
tice. I shall not discuss their relative merits, but con- 
tent myself with saying that this Republican platform, 
though in several particulars it does not conform to my 
views, is still far better than any published creed, past or 
present, of the Democrats, And as to the new party, it 
has not chosen to promulgate any platform atall, except 
two or three broad generalities which are common to the 
professions of faith of all parties in the country. No 
party, indeed, dare ask the confidence of the nation, 
while openly denying the obligation to support the Union 
and the Constitution and to enforce the laws. That is a 
common duty, binding upon every citizen, and the failure 
to perform it is a crime. 

To me it is plain that the approaching contest must be 
between the Democratic and the Republican parties ; and, 
between them, I prefer the latter. 

The Democratic party, by the long possession and 
abuse of power, has grown wanton and reckless; has 
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corrupted itself and perverted the principles of the @u- 
vernment; has set itself openly against the great home 
interests of the people, by neglecting to protect their 
industry, and by refusing to improve and keep in order 
the highways and depots of commerce; and even now is 
urging a measure in Congress to abdicate the constitu- 
tional power and duty to regulate commerce among the 
States, and to grant to the States the discretionary 
power to levy tonnage duties upon all our commerce, 
under the pretense of improving harbors, rivers, and 
lakes; has changed the status of the negro slave by mak- 
ing him no longer mere property, but a politician, an 
antagonist power in the State, a power to which all other 
powers are required to yield, under penalty of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; has directed its energies to the grati- 
fication of its lusts of foreign domain, as manifested in its 
persistent efforts to seize upon tropical regions, not be- 
cause those countries and their incongruous people are 
necessary, or even desirable, to be incorporated into cur 
nation, but for the mere purpose of making Slave States, 
in order to advance the political power of the party in 
the Senate and in the choice of the President, so as 
effectually to transfer the chief powers of the Goverament 
from the many to the few; has in various instances 
endangered the equality of the coOrdinate branches of the 
Government, by urgent efforts to enlarge the powers of 
thé Executive at the expense of the Legislative depart- 
ment; has attempted to discredit and degrade the Judi- 
ciary, by affecting to make it, at first, the arbiter of 
party quarrels, to become soon and inevitably the pas- 
sive registrar of a party decree, 

In most, if not all these particulars, I understand the 
Republican party (judging it by its acts and by the 
known opinions of many of its leading men) to be the 
exact opposite of the Democratic party ; and that is the 
ground of my preference of the one party over the other. 
And that alone would be a sufficient reason, if I had no 
other good reasons, for supporting Mr. Lincoln against 
any man who may be put forward by the Democratic 
party, as the exponent of its principles and the agent to 
work out, in practice, its dangerous policies. 

The third party, which, by its formation, has destroyed 
the organization of the American and Whig parties, has 
nominated two most excellent men. I know them well, 
as sound statesmen and true patriots. More than thirty 
years ago I served with them both in Congress, and from 
that time to this I have always held them in respect and 
honor, But whatcan the third party do toward the elee 
tion of even such worthy men as these against the two 
great parties which are now in actual contest for the 
power to rulethe nation? It is made up entirely of por- 
tions of the disintegrated elements of the late Whig and 
American parties—good materials, in the main, I admit, 
but quite too weak to elect any man or establish any 
principle. The most it can do is, here and there in par 
ticular localities, to make a diversion in favor of the 
Democrats. In 1856, the Whig and American parties 
(not forming a new party, but united as allies), with en- 
tire unanimity and some zeal, supported Mr. Fillmore for 
the Presidency, and with what results? We made a 
miserable failure, carrying no State but gallant little 
Maryland. And, surely, the united Whigs and Ameri- 
cans of that day had a far greater show of strength and 
far better prospects of success than any which belong to 
the Constitutional Union party now. In fact, I see no 
possiblity of success for the third party, except in one 
contingency—the Destruction of the Democratic party. 
That is a contigency not likely to happen this year, for, 
badly as I think of many of the acts and policies of that 
party, its cup is not yet full—the day has not yet come 
when it must dissolve in its own corruptions. But the 
day is coming, and is not far off. The party has made 
itself entirely sectional ; it has concentrated its very be- 
ing into one single idea; negro Slavery has control of all 
its faculties, and it can see and hear nothing else—*‘ one 
stern, tyrannic thought, that makes all other thoughts 
its slaves !” 

But the Democratic party still lives, and while it lives, it 
and the Republican party are the only real antagonistic 
powers in the nation, and for the present, I must choose 
between them, I choose the latter, as wiser, purer, 
younger and less corrupted by time and self-indulgence. 

The candidates nominated at Chicago are both men who, 
as individuals and politicians, rank with the foremost of 
the country. I have heard no objection to Mr. Hamlin 
personally, but only to his geographical position, which is 
thought to be too far North and East to allow his personal 
good qualities to exercise their proper influence over the 
nation at large. But the nomination for the Presidency is 
the great controlling act. Mr. Lincoln, his character, 
talents, opinions and history will be criticised by thou- 
sands, while the candidate for the Vice-Presidency will be 
passed over in comparative silence. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s nomination took the public by surprise, 
because, until just before the event, it was unexpected. 
But really it ought not to have excited any surprise, for 
such unforeseen nominations are common in our political 
history. Polk and Pierce, by the Democrats, and Harri- 
son and Taylor, by the Whigs, were all nominated in this 
extemporaneous manner—all of them were elected. I 
have known Mr. Lincoln for more than twenty years, and 
therefore have a right to speak of him with some confi- 
dence. As an individual, he has earned a high reputation 
for truth, courage, candor, morals, and amiability ; so that, 
as a man, he is most trustworthy. And in this particular, 
he is more entitled to our esteem than some other men, his 
equals, who had far better opportunities and aids in early 
life. His talents, and the will to use them to the best ad- 
vantage, are unquestionable ; and the proof is found in the 
fact that, in every position in life, from his humble begin- 
ning to his present well-earned elevation, he has more than 
fulfilled the best hopes of his friends. And now, in the full 
vigor of his manhood, and in the honest pride of having 
made himself what he is, he is the peer of the first man of 
the nation, well able to sustain himself and advance his 
cause, against any adversary, and in any field, where mind 
and knowledge are the weapons used. 

In politics he has but acted out the principle of his 
own moral and intellectual character. He has not con- 
cealed his thoughts nor hidden his light under a bushel. 
With the boldness of conscious rectitude and the frank- 
ness of downright honesty, he has not failed to avow his 
opinions of public affairs upon all fitting occasions. 

This I know may subject him to the carping censure 
of that class of politicians who mistake cunning for wis- 
dom and falsehood for ingenuity; but such men as Lin- 
coln must act in keeping with their own characters, and 
hope for success only by advancing the truth prudently 
and maintaining it bravely. All his old political ante- 
cedents are, in my judgment, exactly right, being square 
up to the old Whig standard, And as to his views about 
“the pestilent negro question,” Iam not aware that he 
has gone one step beyond the doctrines publicly and 
habitually avowed by the great lights of the Whig party, 
Clay, Webster, and their fellows, and indeed sustained 
and carried out by the Democrats themselves, in their 
wiser and better days. 

The following, I suppose, are in brief his opinions up- 
on that subject: 1. Slavery is a domestic institution 
within the States which choose to have it, and it exists 
within those States beyond the control of Congress. 
2. Congress has supreme legislative power over all the 
Territories, and may, at its discretion, allow or forbid the 
existence of Slavery within them. 38. Congress, in wis- 
dom and sound policy, ought not so to exercise its power, 
directly or indirectly, as to plant and establish Slavery 
in any Territory theretofore free. 4. And. that it is unwise 

3nd impolitic in the Government of the United States, to 
acquire tropical regions for the mere purpose of convert- 
ing them into Slave States. 

These, I believe, are Mr. Lincoln’s opinions upon the 
matter of Slavery in the Territories, and I concur in 
them, They are no new inventions, made to suit the ex- 
igencies of the hour, but have come down to us, as the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution have, 
sanctioned by the venerable authority of the wise and 
good men who established our institutions. They are 
conformable to law, principle and wise policy, and their 
utility is proven in practice by the as yet unbroken cur- 
rent of our political history. They will prevail, not only 
because they are right in themselves, but also because a 
great and still growing majority of the people believe 
them to be right; and the sooner they are allowed to 
prevail in peace and harmony, the better for all con- 
cerned, as well those who are against them as those who 
are for them. 

I am aware that smalll partisans, in their little warfare 
against opposing leaders, do sometimes assail them by 
the trick of tearing from their contexts some particular 
objectionable phrases, penned, perhaps, in the hurry of 
composition, or spoken in the heat of oral debate, and 
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holding them up to the public as the leading doctrines 
of the person assailed, and drawing from them their own 
uncharitable inferences. That line of attack betrays a 
little mind conscious of its weakness, for the falsity of its 
logic is not more apparent than the injustice of its de- 
signs. No public man can stand that ordeal, and, how- 
ever willing men may be to see it applied to their adver- 
saries, all flinch from the torture when applied to them- 
selves. In fact, the man who never said a foolish thing, 
will hardly be able to prove that he ever said many wise 
ones. 

I consider Mr. Lincoln a sound, safe, national man. Hie 
could not be sectional if he tried. His birth, education, 
the habits of his life, and his geographical position, com- 
pel him to be national. All his feelings and interest are 
identified with the great valley of the Mississippi, near 
whose centre he has spent his whole life. The valley is 
not a section, but, conspicuously, the body of the nation, 
and, large as it is, it is not capable of being divided into 
sections, for the great river cannot be divided. It is one 
and indivisible, and the North and the South are alike 
necessary to its comfort and prosperity. Ite people, too, 
in all their interests and affections, are as broad and 
general as the regions they inhabit. They are emigrants, 
a mixed multitude, coming from every State in the Union, 
and from most countries in Europe; they are unwilling, 
therefore, to submit to any one petty local standard. 
They love the nation as a whole, and they love all its 
parts, for they are bound to them all, not only by a feel- 
ing of common interest and mutual dependence, but also 
by the recollections of childhood and youth, by blood and 
friendship, and by all, those social and domestic charities 
which sweeten life, and make this world worth living in. 
The valley is beginning to feel its power, and will soon be 
strong enough to dictate the law of the land. Whenever 
that state of things shall come to pass, it will be most 
fortunate for the nation to find the powers of Government 
lodged in the hands of men whose habits of thought, 
whose position and surrounding circumstances, constrain 
them to use those powers for general and not sectional 
ends, 

I give my opinion freely in favor of Mr. Lincoln, and I 
hope that for the good of the whole country, he may be 
elected. But it is not my intention to take any active 
part in the canvass. For many years past, I have had 
little to do with public affairs, and have aspired to no 
political office; and now, in view of the mad excitement 
which convulses the country, and the general disruption 
and disorder of parties and the elements which compose 
them, Iam more than ever assured that for me, person- 
ally, there is no political future, and I accept the condi- 
tion with cheerful satisfaction. Still, I cannot discharge 
myself from the life-long duty to watch the conduct of 
men in power, and to resist, so far as a mere private man 
may, the fearful progress of official corruption, which for 
several years past has sadly marred and defiled the fair 
fabric of our Government, 

If Mr. Lincoln should be elected, coming in as a new 
man at the head of a young party never before in power, 
he may render a great service to his country, which no 
Democrat could render. He can march straight forward 
in the discharge of his high duties, guided only by his own 
good judgment and honest purposes, without any necessity 
to temporize with established abuses, to wink at the delin- 
quencies of old party friends, or to unlearn and discard 
the bad official habits that have grown up under the mis- 
government of his Democratic predecessors. In short, he 
can be an honest and bold reformer on easier and cheaper 
terms than any Democratic President can be—for, in pro- 
ceeding in the good work of cleansing and purifying the 
administrative departments, he will have no occasion to 
expose the vices, assail the interests, or thwart the ambi- 
tion of his political friends. 

Begging your pardon for the length of this letter, I 
remain, with great respect, your friend and obedient 
servant, 

Epwakp BATES, 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


So much has been wildly said of what is 
termed the * Monroe Doctrine,” in regard to the 
influence of European Powers on this continent, 
that we publish exactly what President Monroe 
said on the subject. We copy from the Seventh 
Annual Message of Mr. Monroe, dated December 
2, 1823: 


“Tt was stated, at the commencement of the last session, 
that a great effort was then making in Spain and Portugal 
to improve the condition of the people of those countries, 
and that it appeared to be conducted with extraordinary 
moderation. It need scarcely be remarked that the re- 
sult has been, so far, very different from what was then 
anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe, with 
which we have so much intercourse, and from which we 
derive our origin, we have always been anxious and in- 
terested spectators. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in favor of the liberty 
and happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the 
Atlantic, In the wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, 
nor does it comport with our policy so todo. It is only 
when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced, that 
we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. 
With the movements in this hemisphere we are of neces- 
sity more immediately connected, and by causes which 
must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial obser- 
vers. The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially differentin this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective governments. And to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of sqgnuch blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom™of their most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We 
owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers to 
declare, that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety, With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence, 


and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration, and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the pyrpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. In the war between these new govern- 
ments aud Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time 
of their recognition, and to this we have adhered, and 
shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur, 
which in the judgment of the competent authorities of this 
Government, shall make a corresponding change on the 
part of the United States indispensable to their security, 

“ The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe 
is still unsettled. Of this important fact no stronger proof 
can be adduced than that the allied powers should have 
thought it proper, on a principle satisfactory to them- 
selves, to have interposed by force in the internal concerns 
of Spain. To what extent such interposition may be car- 
ried, on the same principle, is a question to which all 
independent powers, whose governments differ from 
theirs, are interested—even those most remote, and surely 
none more so than the United States. Our policy in re- 
gard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of 
the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers ; to 
consider the Government, de facto, as the legitimate 
Government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, 
and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
manly policy; meeting, in all instances, the just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from none, But in 
regard to these continents, circumstances are eminently 
and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness; nor can any one believe that ous 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord, It is equally impossible, therefore, 
that we should behold such interposition, in any form, 
with indifference. If we look to the comparative strength 
and resources of Spain and those new Governments, and 
their distance from each other, it must be obvious that 
she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of 
the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in 
the hope that other powers will pursue the same course,’? 
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STATES AND STATESMEN ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


WISCONSIN FOR FREE SOIL. 


Tue following resolutions were adopted by 
the Wisconsin (Democratic) Legislature in 1848, 
with only three dissenting votes in the Senate 
and five in the House : 


Whereas, Slavery is an evil of the first: magnitude, 
morally and politically, and whatever may be the 
consequences, it is our duty to prohibit its extension in 
all cases where such prohibition is allowed by the Con- 
stitution: Therefore, 

Resolwed, By the Senate and Assembly of the State of 
Wisconsin, that the introduction of Slavery into this 
country is to be deeply deplored; that its extension 
ought to be prohibited by every constitutional barrier 
within the power of Congress; that in the admission of 
new territory into the Union, there ought to be an in- 
hibitory provision against its introduction, unless clearly 
and poy pt pond admitted by the Constitution—inas- 
much as in all cases of doubtful construction, the Rights 
of Man and the cause of Liberty ought to prevail, 

Resolwed, That our Senators in Congress be, and they 
are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives are re- 
quested, to use their influence to insert into the organic 
act for the government of any new territory already 


acquired or hereafter to be acquired, that is now free, an | 


ordinance forever prohibiting the introduction of 


Slavery or involuntary servitude into said territory ¢x-~ 


cept as a punishment for crime, of which the party shal 
have been duly convicted according to law. 

Resolwed, That His Excellency the Governor is here- 
by requested immediately to forward a copy of the fore- 
going resolutions to each of our Senators and Represen- 
tatives, to be by them laid before Congress. 


DEMOCRACY OF MAINE 
PROVISO. 


Resolutions adopted by a Convention of the 
Democratic party of Maine, in June, 1849: 


Resolved, That the institution of human Slavery is at 
variance with the theory of our government, abhorrent 
to the common sentiments of mankind, and fraught with 
danger to all who come within the sphere of its influence,, 
that the Federal Government possesses adequate power 
to inhibit its existence in the Territories of the Union ;. 
and that we enjoin upon our Senators and Representa~ 
tives in Congress to make every exertion and employ alk 
thtir influence to procure the passage of a law forever 
excluding Slavery from the Territories of California and 
New-Mexico, 


DELAWARE FOR FREE TERRITORY, 
The following preamble and resolution were, 


adopted by the Legislature of Delaware in 
1847 ; 


THE FOR THE WILMOT 
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Whereas, A crisis has arrived in the public affairs of 
the Nation, which requires the free and full expression of 
the people, through their legal representatives; and 
Whereas, The United States is at war with the Republic 
of Mexico, occasioned by the Annexation of Texas, with 
a view to the addition of Slave Territory to our country, 
and the extending of Slave power in our Union; and 
Whereas, In the opinion of the General Assembly, such 
acquisitions are hostile to the spirit of our Free Insti- 
tutions, and contrary to sound morality; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Delaware in General Assembly met, That 
our Serfators and Representatives in Congress are hereby 
requested to vote against the annexation of any Territory 
to our Union, which shall not thereafter be forever free 
from Slavery. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGAINST SLAVERY. 


The following resolution was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in 1847, in con- 
nection with others on the subject of the Mexi- 
can war. 


Resolved, That our attention is directed anew to the 
wrong and * enormity ” of Slavery, and to the tyranny 
and usurpation of the “ Slave Power,’ as displayed in the 
history of our country, particularly in the annexation of 
Texas, and the present war with Mexico, and that we are 
impressed with the unalterable condition, that a regard 
for the fair fame of our country, for the principle of 
morals, and for that righteousness that exalteth a nation, 
sanctions and requires all constitutional efforts for the 
destruction of the unjust influence of the Slave power, 
and for the abolition of Slavery within the limits of the 
United States, 


THE WHIGS OF MASSACHUSETTS AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


The Massachusetts State Convention, held at 
Springfield, in the latter part of the month of 
September, 1847, and at which Daniel Webster 
was nominated as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, passed the following among other re- 
solutions : 


Resolved, That the war with Mexico—the predicted, if 
not the legitimate offspring, of the annexation of Texas— 
begun ina palpable violation of the Constitution, and 
the usurpation of the powers of Congress by the Presi- 
dent, sad carried on in reckless indifference and disregard 
of the blood and treasure of the Nation—can have no 
object which can be effected by the acquisition of Mexi- 
van territory, under the circumstance of the country— 
unless under adequate securities for the protection of 
human liberty—can have no other probable result than 
the ultimate advancement of the sectional supremacy of 
the Slave Power. 


After recommending ‘‘ Peace with Mexico, 
without dismemberment,” and * No addition of 
Mexican Territories to the American Union,” 
the Convention 


Resolved, That if this course should be rejected and the 
war shall be prosecuted to the final subjection or dismem- 
berment of Mexico, the Whigs of Massachusetts now de- 
clare, and put this declaration of purpose on record, that 
Massachusetts will never consent that Mexican Territory, 
however acquired, shall become a part of the American 
Union, unless on the unalterable condition that ‘there 
shall be neither Slavery nor Involuntary Servitude therein, 
otherwise than inthe punishment of crime.” 

Resolved, That in making this declaration of her pur- 
pose, Massachusetts announces no new principle of action 
in regard to her sister States, and makes no new applica- 
tion of principles already acknowledged. She merely 
states the great American principle embodied in our De- 
claration of Independence—the political equality of per- 
sons in the civil state; the principles adopted in the legis- 
lation of the States under the Confederation, and some- 
times by the Constitution—in the admission of all the 
new States formed from the only Territory belonging to 
the Union at the adoption of the Constitution—it iss in 
short, the imperishable principle set forth in the ever 
memorable Ordinance of 1787, which has for more than 
half a century been the fundamental law of human 
liberty in the great valley of the Lakes, the Ohio, and 


the Mississippi, with what brilliant success, and with what 


unparalleled results, let the great and growing States of 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, answer 


and declare, 
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MR. WEBSTER AGAINST SLAVERY EXTENSION, 


In the United States Senate, in Aug., 1848, 
Mr. Webster, in speaking on the bill to organize 
the Territory of Oregon with a clause prohibit- 
ing Slavery, said: 

The question now is, whether it is not competent te 
Congress, in the exercise of a fair and just discretion, to 
say that, considering that there have been five slave- 
holding States (Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Missouri 
and 'Texas) added to the Union out of foreign acquis} 
tions, and as yet only one Free State, whether, under this 
state of things, it is unreasonable and unjust in the 
slightest degree to limit their farther extensk21? That is 
the question, I see no injustice init. As to the power 
of Congress I have nothing to add to what I said the 
other day. I have said that J shall consent to no Kw 
tension of the area of Slavery on this Continent, not 
any increase of Slave Representation tr the other 
House of Congress. 


MILLARD FILLMORE’S VIEWS. 


His Buffalo Letter of 1838. 
BuFFAa.o, Oct. 17, 1838. 
Sm: Your communication of the 18th inst., as chairman 
of the committee appointed by ‘“‘ The Anti-Slavery Society 
of the County of Erie,” has just come to hand. You solicit 
my answer to the following interrogatories : 
1st. Do you believe that petitions to Congress, on the 


subject of Slavery and the Slave-trade, ought to be re- 


ceived, read, and respectfully considered by the represen- 
tatives of the people? 

2d. Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas tc this 
Union under any circumstances, so long as slaves are held 
therein? 

8d. Are you in favor of Congress exercising all the 
power it possesses to abolish the Internal Slave-trade be- 
tween the States ? 

4th. Are you in favor of immediate legislation for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

Answer.— much engaged, and haye no time to 
enter into ar ent, or explain at length my reasons for 
my opinions. I shall therefore content myself, for the 
present, by answering all your interrogatories in the affir- 
mative, and leave for some future occasion a more ex- 
tended discussion on the subject. 

I would, however, take this occasion to say, that in thus 
frankly giving my opinion, I would not desire to have it 
understood in the nature of a pledge. At the same time 
that I seek no disguise, but freely give my sentiments on 
any subject of interest to those for whose suffrages Iam a 
candidate, Iam opposed to giving any pledge that shall 
deprive me hereafter of all discretionary power. My own 
character must be the guaranty for the general correct- 
ness of my legislative deportment. On every important 
subject Iam bound to deliberate before I act, and espe 
cially as a legislator, to possess myself of all the informa 
tion, and listen to every argument that can be adduced 
by my associates, before I give a final yote. If I stand 
pledged to a particular course of action, I cease to be a 
responsible agent, but I become amere machine. Should 
subsequent events show, beyond all doubt, that the course 
I had become pledged to pursue was ruinous to my com 
stituents and disgraceful to myself, I have no alternative, 
no opportunity for repentance, and there is no power to 
absolve me from my obligation. Hence the impropriety, 
not to say absurdity, in my view, of giving a pledge. 

I am aware that you have not asked my pledge, and i 
believe I know your sound judgment and good sense too 
well to think you desire any such thing. It was, however, 
to prevent any misrepresentation on the part of others, 
that I have felt it my duty thus much on this subject. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 
W. Mills, Esq., chairman. 


MR. FILLMORE’S ALBANY SPEECH OF 1856. 


The following is Mr. Fillmore’s speech, de- 
livered at Albany, in July, 1856: 


Mr..Mayor and Fellow-Citizens : This overwhelming 
demonstration of congratulation and welcome almost de- 
prives me of the power of speech. Here, nearly thirty 
years ago, 1 commenced my political career, In 
building I first saw a legislative body in session; but at 
that time it never entered into the aspirations of my 
heart that I ever should receive such a welcome as this 
in the capital of my native State. P } 

You have been pleased, sir, to allude to my former 
services and my probable course if I should again be 
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called to the position of Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
It is not pleasant to speak of one’s self, yet I trust that 
the occasion will justify me in briefly alluding to one or 
two events connected with my administration. 
know that when I was called to the Executive chair by a 
bereavement which shrouded a nation in mourning, that 
the country was unfortunately agitated from one end to 
the other upon the all-exciting subject of Slavery. It 
was then, sir, that I felt it my duty to rise above every 
sectional prejudice, and look to the welfare of the whole 
nation. I was compelled to a certain extent to overcome 
long-cherished prejudices, and disregard party claims. 
But in doing this, sir, 1 did no more than was done by 
many abler and better men than myself, I was by no 
means the sole instrument, under Providence, in har- 
monizing these difficulties. There were at that time 
noble, independent, high-souled men in both Houses of 
Congress, belonging to both the great political parties of 
the country—Whigs and Democrats—who spurned the 
dictation of selfish party leaders, and rallied around my 
administration in support of the great measures which 
restored peace to an agitated and distracted country. 
Some of these have gone to their eternal rest, with the 
blessings of their country on their heads, but others yet 
survive, deserving the benediction and honors ofa 
grateful people. By the blessings of Divine Providence, 
our efforts were crowned with signal success, and when 
I left the Presidential chair, the whole nation was pros- 
perous and contented, and our relations with all foreign 
nations were of the most amicable kind. The cloud that 
hung upon the horizon was dissipated. But where are 
we now? Alas! threatened at home with civil war, and 
from abroad with a rupture of our peaceful relations. I 
shall not seek to trace the causes of this change, ‘These 
are the facts, and it is for you to ponder upon them Of 
the present Administration I have nothing to say, for I 
know and can appreciate the difficulties of administering 
this government, andif the present Executive and his 
supporters have with good intentions and honest hearts 
made a mistake, I hope God may forgive them as I freely 
do. But, if there be those who have brought these cal- 
amities upon the country for selfish or ambitious objects, 
itis your duty, fellow-citizens, to hold them to a strict 
responsibility. 

The agitation which disturbed the peace of the coun- 
try in 1850, was unavoidable. It was brought upon us 
by the acquisition of new territory, for the government 
of which it was necessary to provide territorial organi- 
zation. But it is for you to say whether the present agi- 
tation, which distracts the country and threatens us with 
civil war, has not been recklessly and wantonly pro- 
duced, by the adoption of a measure to aid personal ad- 
vancement rather than in any public good. 

Sir, you have been pleased to say, that I have the 
Union of these States at heart ; this, sir, is most true, for 
if there be one object dearer to me than any other, it is 
the unity, prosperity, and glory of this great republic ; 
and I confess frankly, sir, that I fear itis in danger, I 
say nothing of any particular section, much less of the 
several candidates before the people. I presume they 
are all honorable men. But, sir, what do we see? An 
exasperated feeling between the North and the South, on 
the most exciting of all topics, resulting in bloodshed 
and organized military array. 

But this is not all, sir. We see a political party pre- 
senting candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency, selected for the first time from the Free States 
alone, with the avowed purpose of electing these candi- 
dates by suffrages of one part of the Union only, to rule 
over the whole United States. Can it be possible that 
those who are engaged in such a measure can have seri- 
ously reflected upon the consequences which must inevi- 
tably follow, in case of success? Can they have the 
madness or the folly to believe that our Southern breth- 
ren would submit to be governed by such a Chief Magis- 
trate? Would he be required to follow the same rule 
prescribed by those who elected him, in making his ap- 

ointments? If a man living south of Mason and Dixon’s 

e be not worthy to be President or Vice-President, 
would it be proper to select one from the same quarter 
as one of his cabinet council or to represent the nation 
in a foreign country? Or, indeed, to collect the revenue, 
or administer the laws of the United States? If not, 
what new rule is the President to adopt in selecting men 
for office, that the people themselves discard in selecting 
him? These are serious, but practical questions, and in 
order to appreciate them fully, it is only necessary to 
turn the tables upon ourselves, Suppose that the South, 

_ having a majority of the electoral votes, should declare 
_ that they would only have slaveholders for President 
and Vice-President, and should elect such by their ex- 
clusive siffrages to rule over us at the North. Do you 


~ 


You all| 
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think we would submit to it? No, not for a moment, 
And do you believe that your Southern brethren are less 
sensitive on this subject than you are, or less jealous of 
their rights? If you do, let metell you that you are 
mistaken. And, therefore, you must see that if this sec- 
tional party succeeds, it leads inevitably to the destruc- 
tion of this beautiful fabric reared by our forefathers, ce- 
mented by their blood, and bequeathed to us as a price- 
less inhevitan’e, * 

I tell you, my friends, that I feel deeply, and there- 
fore 1 speak earnestly on this subject (cries of *‘ you’re 
right !’’) for I feel that you are in danger. I am deter- 
mined to make a clean breast of it. Iwill wash my 
hands of the consequences, whatever they may be; and 
I tell you that we are treading upon the brink of a vol- 
cano, that is liable at any moment to burst forth and 
overwhelm the nation. I might, by soft words, inspire 
delusive hopes, and thereby win votes. But I can never 
consent to be one thing to the North and another to the 
South. I should despise myself, if I could be guilty of 
such duplicity. For my conscience would exclaim, with 
the dramatic poet: 

‘Ts there not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin ?” 

In the language of the lamented, but immortal Clay ; 
“T had rather be right than be President !” 

It seems to me impossible that those engaged in this 
can have contemplated the awful consequences of suc- 
cess. If it breaks asunder the bonds of our Union, and 
spreads anarchy and civil war through the land, what is 
it less than moral treason? Law and common sense 
hold a man responsible for the natural consequence of 
his acts, and must not those whose acts tend to the de- 
ea of the Government, be equally held responsi- 

e 

And let me also add, that when this Union is dissolved, 
it will not be divided into two republics, or two mon- 
archies, but be broken into fragments, and at war with 
each other. 


MR. FILLMORE’S LETTER TO A NEW-YORK UNION 
MEETING IN 1859. 


The following is an extract from a letter of 
Mr. Fillmore, (dated Dec. 16, 1854), in reply to 
an invitation to attend a Union Meeting at 
Cooper Institute, New-York. 


But it seems to me that if my opinions are of any im- 
portance to my countrymen, they now have them ina 
much more responsible and satisfactory form than I 
could give them by participating in the proceedings of 
any meeting. My sentiments on this unfortunate ques- 
tion of slavery, and the constitutional rights of the South 
in regard to it, have not changed since they were made 
manifest to the whole country by the performance of a 
painful duty in approving and enforcing the Fugitive 
Slave Law. What the Constitution gives I would com 
cede at every sacrifice. I would not seek to enjoy its 
benefits without sharing its burdens and its responsibili- 
ties. I know of no other rule of political right or expedi- 
ency. Those were my sentiments then—they are my 
sentiments now. I stand by the Constitution of my 
country at every hazard, and am prepared to maintain 
it at every sacrifice, . 

Here I might stop; but since I have yielded to the im- 
pulse to write, I will not hesitate to express, very briefly, 
my views on one or two events which have occurred 
since I retired from office, and which, in all probability, 
have given rise to your meeting, This I cannot do intel- 
ligibly, without a brief reference to some events which 
occurred during my administration. 

All must remember that in 1849 and 1850, the country 
was severely agitated on this disturbing question of 
Slavery. That contest grew out of the acquisition 
of new territory from Mexico, and a contest between the 
North and South as to whether Slavery should be toler- 
ated in any part of that Territory. Mixed up with this, 
was a claim on the part of the slavehelding States, that 
the provision of the Constitution for the rendition of 
fugitives from service should be made available, as the 
law of 1793 on that subject, which depended chiefly on 
State officers for its execution, had become inoperative, 
because State officers were not obliged to perform that 
duty. 

After a severe struggle, which threatened the integrity 
of the Union, Congress finally passed laws settiing these 
questions; and the Government and the people fora 
time seemed to acquiesce in that compromise as a final 
settlement of this exciting question; and it.is exceedingly 
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to be regretted that mistaken ambition or the hope of 
promoting a party triumph should have tempted any 
yne to raise this question again, 
Pandora’s box of Slavery was again opened by what I 
conceive to be an unjustifiable attempt to force Slavery 
{Into Kansas by a repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the floods of evils now swelling and threatening to over- 
throw the Constitution, and sweep away the foundation 
ef the Government itseif, and deluge this land with fra- 
ternal blood, may all be traced to this unfortunate act. 
Whatever might have been the motive, few acts have 
ever been so barren of good, and so fruitful of evil. 


EDWARD EVERETT’S OPINIONS ON SLAVERY. 


Tue following is an extract of a speech of 
Mr. Everett, delivered in the House of Represen- 
tatives, March 9, 1826. (See Benton’s Abridg- 
ment of Congressional Debates, vol. 8, page 


711.) 


Having touched upon this point, I ought, perhaps, to 
add that, if there are any members in this House of that 
class of politicians to whom the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Saunders) alluded, as having the disposition, 
though not the power, to disturb the compromise contained 
in the Constitution on this point, I am not of the number. 
Neither am I one of those citizens of the North, to whom 
another honorable gentleman referred, in a publication to 
which his name was subscribed, who would think it im- 
moral and irreligious to join in putting down a servile in- 
surrection at the South: Iam no soldier, sir; my habits 
and education are very unmilitary, but there is no cause 
in which I would sooner buckle a knapsack to my back, 
and put a musket on my shoulder, than that. I would 
cede the whole continent to any one who would take it— 
to England, to France, to Spain; I would see it sunk in 
the bottom of the ocean before I would see any part of 
this fuir America converted into a continental Hayti, by 
that awful process of bloodshed and desolation, by which 
alone such a catastrophe could be brought on. 
relation of servitude, in some form or other, with greater 
or less departure from the theoretic equality of man, is 
inseparable from our nature. I know of no way by which 
the form of this servitude shall be fixed, but political insti- 
tution. Domestic Slavery —though, I confess, not that 
form of servitude which seems to be the most beneficial to 
the master—certainly not that which is most beneficial to 
the servant—is not, in my judgment, to be set down as an 
immoral and irreligious relation. I cannot admit that re- 
ligion has but one voice to the slave, and that this voice 
is, “ Rise against your Master.” No, sir; the New Testa- 
ment says, “Slaves, obey your Masters ;” and, though I 
know full well that, in the benignant operation of Chris- 
tianity, which gathered master and slave around the same 


communion-table, this unfortunate institution disappeared 
in Europe, yet I cannot admit that, while it subsists, and 


where it subsists, its duties are not presupposed and sanc- 
tioned by religion. I certainly am not called upon to 
meet the charges brought against this institution, yet truth 
obliges me to say a word more on the subject. I know 
the condition of working classes in other countries ; Iam 
intimately acquainted with it in some other countries, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the slaves in 
this country are better clothed and fed, and less hardly 
worked, than the peasantry of some of the most prosper- 
ous States of the continent of Europe. Consider the 
checks on population. What keeps population down? 
Poverty, want, starvation, disease, and all the ills of life ; 
it is these that check population all over the world. Now, 
the slave population of the United States increases faster 
than the white, masters included, “What is the inference 
as to the physical condition of the two classes of society ? 
These are opinions I have long entertained, and long 
since publicly professed on this subject, and which I here 
repeat in answer to the intimations to which I have al- 
ready alluded, But, sir, when Slavery comes to enter 
into the Constitution as a political element—when it comes 
to affect the distribution of power amongst the States of 
the Union, that is a matter of agreement. If I make an 
agreement on this subject, I will adhere to it like a man; 
but L will protest against any inferences being made from 
it like that which was made by the honorable mover of 
these resolutions. I will protest against popularity, as 
well as votes, being increased by the ratio of three-fifths 
of the Slaves. 


MR. MITCHELL’S VIEWS. 


Mr. Mitchell, of Tennessee.—Sir, I do not go the length 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and hold that the 
existence of Slavery in this country is almost a blessing. 
On the contrary, I am firmly settled in the opinion that it 


The great 
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| is a great curse—one of the greatest evils that could have 
| been interwoven into our system. I, Mr. Chairman, am 
But in an evil hour this | one of those whom these poor wretches call master; I do 
| not task them; I feed 


and clothe them well; but yet, 
alas! sir, they are slaves, and Slavery is a curse in any 
shape. It is,no doubt, true that there are persons in 
Europe far more degraded than our slaves, worse fed, 
worse clothed, etc.; but, sir, this is far from proving that 
negroes ought to be slaves. 

John Randolph, of Virginia.—Sir, I envy neither the 
head nor heart of that man from the North who rises here 
to defend Slavery upon principle. 


MR. CAMBRELENG’S VIEWS. 


Churchill C. Cambreleng, of N. Y., (formerly of N. ©.) 
—The gentleman from Massachusetts has gone too far. 
He has expressed opinions which ought not to escape with- 
out animadversion. I heard them with equal surprise and 
regret. I was astonished to hear him declare that Slavery 


—domestic Slavery—say what you will, is a condition of 


life, as well as any other, to be justified by morality, reli- 
gion, and international law; and when at the close of his 
opinion he solemnly declared that this was his confession 
of faith, I lamented, sincerely lamented, that 


‘“‘Star-eyed Science should have wandered there 
To bring us back the message of despair.” 


If, sir, among the wild visions of German philosophy I 
had ever reached conclusions like this; if in the Aule of 
Gottingen I had ever persuaded myself to adopt a politi- 
cal maxim so hostile to liberal institutions and the rights 
of mankind, I would have locked it up forever in the dark- 
est chambers of my mind. Or if my zeal had been too 
ardent for my discretion, this place, at least, should never 
have been the theatre of my eloquence. No, sir, if such 
had been my doctrines I would have turned my back for- 
ever on my native land. Following the course of “the 
dark rolling Danube,” and cutting my way across the 
Euxine, I would have visited a well-known market of Con- 
stantinople, and there preached my doctrine amidst the 
rattling chains of the wretched captives. Nay, ain sea 
would have gone from thence, and laid my forehead upon 
the footstool of the Sultan, and besought him to set his 
foot upon my neck, as the recreant citizen of a recreant 
Republic. 


EDWARD EVERETT ON GEOGRAPHICAL PARTIES. 


But, sir, I am not prepared to admit that geographical 
parties are the greatest evil this country has to fear. 
Party of all kinds, in its excess, is certainly the bane of 
our institutions ; and I will not take up the time of this 
Committee by disputing which is most deleterious, arsenic 
or laudanum, It is enough that they are both fatal. The 
evil of geographical parties is, that they tend to sever the 
Union. The evil of domestic parties is, that they render 
the Union not worth having. I remember the time, sir, 
though I was but a boy, when under the influence of do- 
mestic parties, near neighbors did not speak; when old 
acquaintances glared at each other as they passed in the 
streets; when you might wreak on a man all the bitterness 
of your personal and private enmity, and grind him into 
the dust, if you had the power, and say, he is a Democrat, 
he is a Federalist; he deserves it. Yes, sir, when party 
spirit pursued its victim from the halls of legislation, from 
the forum, from the market-place, to what should be the 
sanctuary of the fireside, and filled hearts that would have 
bled to spare each other a pang, with coldness and es- 
trangement, Talk not to me of your geographical parties, 
There does not live the man, I thank God, on earth, to- 
ward whom I have an unkind emotioh—one whose rights 
I would invade, whose feelings I would wound. But if 
there ever should be a man to whomI should stand in 
that miserable relation, I pray that mountains may rise, 
that rivers may roll between us—that he may never cross 
my path, nor I his, to turn the sweetness of human nature 
into bitterness and gall in both our bosoms.—Speech in 
the House of Representatives, 1826.—Benton’s De 
bates, vol. 8, p. T13. 


MR. EVERET?’S VIEWS IN 1837 and 39. 


Oct. 14th, 1837, Hon. Wm. Jackson, of News 
ton, Mass., wrote to Mr. Everett a long letter 
containing the following questions : 


Do justice, humanity, and sound policy, alike re 
vs that the slaves of this country should be emanci- 
pated? var" 

Is it the right and duty of the citizens of the non- 
slaveholding States to require of the General Govern- 
ment the abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia? impels» paesss 


EDWARD EVERETT’S VIEWS ON SLAVERY. 


Is it just or safe, with regard to our foreign relations 
and domestic compact, to admit Texas into the Union? 


MR. EVERETT’S REPLY. 


Boston, 31st October, 1837, 

Sir: I have duly received your communication of the 
14th inst., in which you desire to be furnished with my 
views on certain questions therein propounded. Under 
other circumstances, I should deem it proper to preface 
my answer with some preliminary remarks, but my en- 
gagements at the present time compel me to reply as 
concisely as possible. 

In answer to the first question, I observe, that Slavery 
being, by universal admission, a social, political, and 
moral evil of the first magnitude, it is required by jus- 
tice, humanity, and sound policy that the slaves should 
be emancipated by those having constitutionally the 
power to effect that object, as soon as it can be done 
peacefully, and in a manner to better the condition of 
the emancipated. I believe the most considerate por- 
tion of the people of the United States, in every quarter, 
unite in this sentiment; and you are aware that the 
most eminent Southern names can be cited in its sup- 
port. 

In reply to the second question, I would remark, that 
all the considerations in favor of emancipation in the 
States, apply with equal force to the District of Co- 
lumbia. My opinions on this subject are fully expressed 
in the resolution adopted by the legislature last winter, 
with a near approach to unanimity, in the following 
terms: ‘t Resolved, That Congress having exclusive legis- 
lation in the District of Columbia, possesses the right to 
abolish Slavery in the said District, and that its exercise 
should only be restrained by regard to the public 

ood, 

I know that the slave-trade is carried on to a shocking 
extent in the District of Columbia. There is no part of 
the South, where it is reputable to be engaged in this 
traffic; and no Southern State, lam persuaded, would 
permit its existence in its own capital, as it exists at the 
national capital. The South and the North ought to 
unite in prohibiting it, by act of Congress—which is the 
local legislature of the District. This has been loudly 
called for, from the District itself. I have before mea 
copy of a petition, couched in very strong language, 
against both Slavery and the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, which was presented to Congress in 1824, 
signed by nearly seven hundred and fifty names of 
citizens of Washington, several of whom were known to 
me to be of the first consideration. I may observe in 
this connection, that at the same session, I voted in the 
negative on a motion to lay upon the table the petition 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society for the abolition of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, and on two other 
motions, intended, in like manner, to deprive this class 
of petitions of a respectful reception and considera- 
tion. 

The last question propounded by you refers to the 
’ annexation of Texas. It presents the subject of Sla- 
very, in most of its bearings, in a new light. In the 
States, its introduction was the result of a legislation 
forced upon the colonies, and in many cases, in despite 
of acts passed by their legislators, for the prohibition 
of the slave-trade, and regulated by the crown. Its ex- 
istence is recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. The rights of property growing out of it are in 
some degree protected by law in the non-slaveholding 
States (see the opinion of Chief Justice Shaw in the 
case of the Commanwealth vs. Aves—an opinion in the 
doctrines and principles of which I fully concur); and 
morality and religion frown on all attempts to put an 
end to it by violence and bloodshed. But none of these 
principles countenance a voluntary extension of Slavery ; 
and us the question of annexing Texas is one of volun- 
tary, and almost boundless extension, it presents the 
subject, as I have said, in a new light. It has been offi- 
Gially stated by the Texan Envoy that the region so 
called contains two hundred thousand square miles. In 
other words, it might form twenty-five States as 
large as Massachusetts. In this vast region, Slavery 
was prohibited by Mexico; it has been restored, and is 
rapidly spreading itself under the new government ; 
and no one denies, that if the independence of Texas is 
sustained, Slavery will be indefinitely extended through- 
out its ample borders, 

The Executive Government of the United States has 
pony reco d this independence, and by so doing, 

discharged the whole duty that could be required by 
the law of uations. Whatever step we take toward an- 
nexation is gratuitous. This whole subject has been so 
ably discussed by Dr, Channing, in his recent letter to 
Mr, Clay, that it would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
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it. I will only say, that if, at this moment, when an all- 
important experiment is in train, to abolish Slavery by 
peaceful and legal means in the British West Indies, 
the United States, instead of imitating their example, or 
even awaiting the result, should rush into a policy of 
giving an indefinite extension to Slavery over a vast 
region incorporated into their Union, we should stand 
condemned before the civilized world. It would be vain 
to expect to gain credit for any further professions of a 
willingness to be rid of Slavery as soon as possible. No 
extenuation of its existence, on the ground of its having 
been forced upon the country in its colonial state, would 
any longer availus. It would be thought, and thought 
justly, that lust of power and lust of gold had made us 
deaf to the voice of humanity and justice. We should 
be self-convicted of the enormous crime of having vo- 
luntarily given the greatest possible enlargement to an 
evil, which, in concert with the rest of mankind, we 
had affected to deplore, and that at a time when the 
public sentiment of the civilized world, more than at 
any former period, is aroused to its magnitude. 

There are other objections to the measure drawn from 
its bearing on our foreign relations; but it is unneces- 
sary to discuss them. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD EVERETT. 
Hon, WILLIAM JACKSON, 


In 1889, the following questions were put to 
Mr. Everett by Hon. A. Borden, of Massachu- 
setts: 


1, Are you in favor of immediate abolition by law of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia and of the slave traffic 
between the States of this Union ? 

2. Are you opposed to the admission into the Union of 
any new States the constitutions of which tolerate domes- 
tic Slavery? 


The following was Mr. Everett’s reply : 
Wasuinaron, Oct. 24, 1839. 


Dear Str: On Saturday last I only received your let- 
ter of the 18th, propounding to me certain interrogato 
ries, and earnestly requesting an early answer. You are 
aware that several resolves on the subject of these in- 
quiries and their kindred topics, accompanied by a re- 
port, were introduced into the Senate of the Common- 
wealth, year before last, by a joint committee of the two 
houses, of which the lamented Mr. Alvord was chair- 
man, 

Those resolves, after having been somewhat enlarged by 
amendment, were adopted by the legislature, They ap- 
pear to cover the whole ground of your two interroga- 
tories. Having cheerfully codperated in the passage of 
the resolves, and concurring in the general reasoning by 
which they are sustained in the powerful report of the 
chairman of the committee, I respond to both your in- 
quiries in the affirmative. 

The first of the three subjects in your inquiry is the 
only one of them which came before Congress while I 
was amember. I voted in the negative on the motion 
to lay upon the table the petition of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society for the abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and on other motions of the like char- 
acter introduced to cast off the consideration of this class 
of petitions. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your friend and ser- 
vant. 

Epwarp Evsrert. 

Hon. NatrHanie, A, Borpen. 


The ‘* several resolves” to which Mr. Everett 
refers in the above letter, in the passage of 
which he ‘' cheerfully codperated,” as Governor 
of Massachusetts, are as follows: 


Resolved, That Congress has, by the Constitution, 
power to abolish Slavery and the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that there is nothing in the terms 
or circumstances of the acts of cession by Virginia and 
Maryland, or otherwise, enforcing any legal or moral 
restraint on its existence. 

Resolwed, That Congress ought to take measures to 
effect the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Resolwed, That the rights of humanity, the claims of 
justice, and the common good alike, demand the sup- 
pression by Congress of the slave-trade carried on in 
and through the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That Congress has, by the Constitution, 
power to abolish Slavery in the Territories of the United 
States. 
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[For later views of Mr. Everett, see his letter | a fusion of the Republicans with the other Opposition ele- 
ments in the campaign of 1860, has been received. 


accepting the nomiation for the Vice-Presi- Massachusetts is a sovereign and independent State, and 


dency in 1860.] I have no right to advise her in her policy. Yet, if any 
one is desirous to draw a conclusion as to what I would 
do, from what she has done, I may speak without impro- 
priety. Isay, then, that so far as I understand the Mas- 
sachusetts provision, I am against its adoption, not only 
in Illinois, but in every other place in which I have the 
right to oppose it. As I understand the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, it is designed to promote the elevation of men, 
I am, therefore, hostile to anything that tends to their de- 
basement. 

It is well known that I deplore the oppressed condition 
of the blacks ; and it would, therefore, be very inconsistent 
for me to look with approval upon any measures that in- 
fringes upon the inalienable rights of white men, whether 
or not they are born in another land, or speak a different 
language from my own. 

In respect to a fusion, I am in favor of it whenever it 
can be effected on Republican principles, but upon o 
other condition. A fusion upon any other platform 
would be as insane as unprincipled. It would thereby 
lose the whole North, while the common enemy would 
still have the support of the entire South. The question 
in relation to men is different. There are good and patri- 
otic men and able statesmen in the South, whom I would 
willingly support if they would place themselves on Re- 
publican ground; but I shall oppose the lowering of the 
Republican standard even by a hatir’s breadth, 

I have written in haste, but I believe that I have an- 
swered your questions substantially. 

Respectfully yours, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Lincoln having been invited by the Re- 
publicans of Boston, to attend a Festival in 
honor of the anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday, 
on the 13th of April, 1859, replied as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Apréd 6, 1859. 

GENTLEMEN: Your kind note, inviting me to attend a 
festival in Boston, on the 18th inst., in honor of the birth- 
day of Thomas Jefferson, was duly received. My engage- 
ments are such that 1 cannot attend, Bearing in mind 
that about seventy years ago two great political parties 
were first formed in this country; that Thomas Jefferson 
was the head of one of them and Boston the headquarters 
of the other, it is both curious and interesting that those 
supposed to descend politically from the party opposed 
to Jefferson, should now be celebrating his birthday in 
their own original seat of empire, while those claiming 
political descent from him have nearly ceased to breathe 
his name everywhere. 

Remembering, too, that the Jefferson party was formed 
upon its supposed superior devotion to the personal 
rights of men, holding the rights of property to be 
secondary only, and greatly inferior; and then assum- 
ing that the so-called Democracy of to-day are the Jeffer- 
son, and their opponents the anti-Jefferson parties, it 
will be equally interesting to note how completely the 
two have changed ground as to the principle upon which 
they were originally supposed to be divided. 

The Democracy of to-day hold the liberty of one man 
to be absolutely nothing, when in conflict with another 
man’s right of property. Republicans, on the contrary, 
are both for the mam and the dollar, but in case of con- 
flict the man before the dollar. 

I remember being once much amused at seeing two 
partially intoxicated men engaged ina fight with their 
great-coats on, which fight, after a long and rather harm- 
less contest, ended in each having fought himself out of 
his own coat and into that of the other. If the two 
leading parties of this day are really identical with the 
two in the days of Jefferson and Adams, they have per- 
formed the same feat as the two drunken men. 

But soberly, it is now no child’s play to save the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation, 

One would state with great confidence that he could 
convince any sane child that the simpler propositions of 
Euclid are true; but nevertheless, he would fail, with one 
who should deny the definitions and axioms. The prin- 
ciples of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 
society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no 
small show of success, One dashingly calls them “ glit- 
tering generalities.’ Another bluntly styles them * self- 
evident lies.” And.others insidiously argue that they 
apply only to “ superior races.” 

These expressions, differing in form, are identical in 
object and effect—the supplanting the principles of free 
government, and restoring those of classification, caste, 
and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
crowned heads plotting against the people. They are 
the vanguard, the sappers and miners, of returning 
despotism. We must repulse them, or they will subju- 
gate us. 

This is a world of compensations; and he who would 
be no slave must consent to have no slave. Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves ; 
and, under a just God, cannot long retain it. 

All honor to Jefferson—to the nan who, in the concrete 
pressure of astruggle for national independence by a 
single people, had the coolness, forecast, and capacity, to 
introduce into a merely revolutionary document an ab- 
stract truth, applicable to all men and all times, and so 
to embalm it there, that to-day and in all coming days it 
shall be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to the harbin- 
gers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 

Your obedient servant, . LINCOLN, 

Messrs. H. L, Pierce, and others, etc. 


NEW-YORK FOR THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


In January, 1847, Col. Samuel Young intro- 
duced the following resolve into the New-York 
State Senate, and on the 27th of that month it 
was adopted by a vote of 22 to 6: 


Resolved, That if any Territory is hereafter acquired 
by the United States, or annexed thereto, the act by which 
such Territory is acquired or annexed, whatever such act 
may be, should contain an unalterable, fundamental ar- 
ticle or provision whereby Slavery or involuntary seryi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, shall be forever 
excluded from the Territory acquired or annexed. 


This resolve subsequently passed the Assembly 
by a vote which was almost unanimous. 


NEW-YORK FOR FREEDOM IN 1858. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by the Assembly of the State of New- 
York onthe 10th day of January, 1848, by a 
vote of 108 to 5, and by the Senate, a few days 
later, by a majority nearly as emphatic as that 
of the Assembly: © 


Whereas, The President of the United States, in his 
last annual message, has recommended the establishinent 
by Congress of territorial government over the conquered 
provinces of New Mexico, and the Californias, and the 
retention thereof as an indemnity, in which said Terri- 
tories the institution of Slavery does not now exist, 
therefore 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed, and our Representatives re- 
quested, to use their best efforts to insert into any act or 
ordinance, establishing any or all such provisional or ter- 
ritorial government or governments, @ fundamental 
article or provision, which shall provide, declare, and 
guaranty, that Slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been first duly convicted, shall be prohibited therein, so 
long as the same shall remain a Territory. 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the Assembly, be requc‘ted to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions and preamble to each of the 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON NATURALIZATION. said Senators and Representatives. 


SpRINGFIELD, May 17, 1859. | yew-yoORK AGAIN FOR FREE TERRITORIES IN 1849, 


- The following preamble and resolves were in- 
troduced into the New-York Senate on the 2d 
of January, 1849, passed that body by a unani- 
mous vote on the 4th, and were cone 


Dr. THEopor CANISIUS: 

Dear Sin—Your letter, in which you inquire on your 
own account, and in behalf of certain other German clu- 
zens, whether I approve or oppose the constitutional pro- 
vision in relation to naturalized citizens which was lately 
enacted in Massachusetts, and whether I favor or oppose 


NEW-YORK ON SLAVERY. 


by the Assembly two days later, on the 6th of | 


January : 


Whereas, The people of the State of New-Mexico 
have petitioned Congress for the establishment of a Ter- 
ritorial Government which shall protect them against the 
institution of domestic Slavery while they remain a ter- 
ritory of the United States, and have also petitioned Con- 
gress for protection against the unfounded claims of the 
State of Texas to a large portion of their territory lying 
east of the Rio Grande; and, whereas, it would be un- 
just to the people of New-Mexico and California, and 
revolting to the spirit of the age, to permit domestic 
Slavery—an institution from which they are now free— 
to be introduced among them: and, whereas, since the 
acquisition of New Mexico by the United States the peo- 
ple thereof have a right to expect the protection of the 
General Government, and should be secured in the full 
possession and enjoyment of their Territory : therefore 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to use their best efforts to procure 
the passage of laws for the establishment of govern- 
ments for the Territories acquired by the treaty of peace 
with Mexico, and that by such laws involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime, be excluded from such Terri- 
tories. 

Resolved, That theyterritory lying between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande is the common property of 
the United States, and that our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use their best efforts to 
preserve the same as such common property, and protect 
it from the unfounded claim of the State of Texas, and 
prohibit the extension over it of the laws of Texas, or the 
institution of domestic Slavery. 

Resolwed, That the existence of prisons for the con- 
finement and marts for the sale of slaves, at the seat of 
the National Government, is viewed by this legislature 
with deep regret and mortification ; that such prisons and 
marts ought forthwith to be abolished; therefore be it 
further . 

ResoWwed, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to use their strenuous efforts to 
procure the passage of a law that shall protect slaves 
from unjust imprisonment, and shall effectually put an 
end to the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 

R. solved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
copies of the preceding resolutions to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from this State. 


MR. DIX FOR SLAVERY PROHIBITION. 


These resolutions were presented in the U. S. 
Senate by the Hon. John A. Dix (now, 1860,) 
Postmaster of New-York, and defended by him 
in an elaborate and able speech. On the first 
resolution, he said: 


This resolution was in sentiment, if not in words, 
identical with those which have been passed by fifteen 
of the thirty States of the Union. With a single excep- 
tion, all the non-slaveholding and one of the slaveholding 
States have declared themselves opposed to the exten- 
sion of Slavery into territory now free. Sir, I fully con- 
cur in the propriety of this declaration. I believe that 
Congress has the power to prohibit Slavery in California 
and New Mexico; that it is our duty to exercise the 
power, and that it should be exercised now. I am 
always for acting when the proper time for action has 
come. I am utterly opposed to any course which shall 
cast upon others the responsibility which belongs to our- 
selves. ‘The resolution looks to the exclusion of Slavery 
from New Mexico and California during their territorial 
condition only. It does not look beyond that condition 
with a view to control the people when they shall have 
come into the Union. It contemplates no invasion of 
State sovereignty. In this view of the subject, one of the 
New-York presses which has resisted all interference with 
Slavery, even in the Territories, pronounced these resolu- 
tions conciliatory in their character. I do not know that 
I should call them either conciliatory or the reverse. 
They take firmly the ground that New-York has always 
taken, that Slavery shall by no act of hers be further ex- 
tended. She believes it to be the ground of principle, of 
justice, and of right,and I do not hesitate to say she will 
never abandon it—never, never. 


THE NEW-YORK WHIGS FOR FREEDOM IN 1847. 

At the Whig State Convention held at Syra- 
cuse, October 6, 1847, the Hon. James Brooks 
reported a brief address to the Whigs of the 
State, which was unanimously adopted. The 
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following 
adopted : 


FeLLow-CiTizENS: Hitherto when we have assembled in 
Convention, there were well known and well recognized 
bounds to our country, but now that the spirit of con- 
quest has been let loose, who can tell where is his coun- 
try, whether on the Rio Grande, the Sierra Nevada, the 
Rio Gila or the Gulf of California, or whether part Span- 
ish, much Indian, and some Negro, Santa Féean or Cali 
fornian may not be as good an American citizen as him- 
self? Our flag is borne, with fixed bayonets to surround 
it, and unmuzzled grape-shot to clear the way, in the 
conquering footsteps of Cortes—by the base of the snowy 
peaks of Popocatapetl, to the Eternal city of the 
Aztecs—and Mexicans of every color, and every breed, 
sprung from commingling Moor and straight-haired Afri- 
can, as well as from Castile and Leon, are made Ameri- 
can citizens, or prepared for being made so, by the gen- 
tle logic of red-mouthed artillery, thundering from the 
bristling heights of Cerro Gordo to the bloody plains of 
Contreras and Churubusco, Wherever that flag is, with 
its stars and stripes, the emblem of our Nationality, 
there our hearts are; but woe! woe! to the men, we cry, 
who have dispatched it upon its mission of Conquest, 
and what 1s yet worse, the conversion of a Free into a 
Slaveholding Territory. 

Fellow-citizens, disguise the Mexican war as sophistry 
may, the great truth cannot be put down, that it exists 
because of the annexation of Texas; that from such a 
cause we predicted such a consequence would follow; 
and that, but for that cause, no war would have existed 
atall. Disguise its intent, purposes and consequences 
as sophistry may struggle to do, the fucther great truth 
cannot be hidden, that its main object isthe conquest of 
a Market for Slaves, and that tle flag our victorious 
legions rally around, fight under, and fall for, is to be 
desecrated from its holy character of Liberty and Eman- 
cipation into an errant of Bondage and Slavery. In 
obedience to the Jaws, and in a due and fiithful submis- 
sion to the regularly constituted government of our 
country, we will rally by and defend our flag on what- 
ever soil or whatever sea it is unfurled; but before high 
Heaven we protest against the mission on which it is 
sent, and we demand its recall to the true and proper 
bounds of our country, as soon us in honor it can be 
brought home, We protest, too, in the name of the rights 
of Man, and of Liberty, against the further extension of 
Slavery in North America, The curse which our mother 
country inflicted upon us, in spite of our fathers’ remon- 
strances, we demand shall never blight the virgin soil of 
the North Pacific. . . . . Wewill not pour out the 
blood of our countrymen, if we can help it, to turn a Frea 
into a Slave soil, We will not spend from fifty to a 
hundred millions of dollars per year to make a Slave 
Market for any portion of our countrymen, We will 
never, for such a purpose, consent to run up an untold 
National debt, and saddle our posterity with Fund- 
mongers, T'ax-Brokers, Tax-gatherers, laying an excise or 
an impost on everything they taste, touch or live by. 
The Union as it is, the whole Union, and nothing but the 
Union, we will stand by to the last—but No More Terri- 
tory is our watch-word,unless it be Free, 


are extracts from the address then 


RESOLVES. 


Among the Resolutions unanimously adopted 
by this Convention was the following : 

Resoloed, That while the Whig Freemen of New-York, 
represented in this Convention, will faithfully adhere to 
all the compromises of the Constitution, and jealously 
maiptain all the reserved rights of the States, they 
declare—since the crisis has arrived when the question 
must be met—their uncompromising hostility to the Ex- 
tension of Slavery into any Territory now Free, or which 
may be hereafter acquired by any action of the Govern- 
went of our Union, 

FREE DEMOCRACY OF NEW-YORK CITY AGAINST 

SLAVERY EXTENSION, 


At a Free Democratic Meeting held in the 
Park at New-York, October 9, 1848, at which 
Henry Everson presided, and S. J. Tilden, John 
Van Buren, and John Cochrane spoke, Mr. 
Cochrane introduced the following Resolves, 
which were adopted: pr 

Resolmed, That the politics of the times indicate pre- 
cisely to whom remain the principles of the Democracy ; 


that the absence from the field of discussion of the finan- 
cial and commercial questions which formerly defined 
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political differences, permits that other party tests than 
those which, even if demanding attention, still as but 
questions of expediency, shouldbe, as they have been, 
postponed to the consideration of that one of vital im- 
portance, the freedom of our land. 

Resolved, that we think contemptuously of the mind 
which discovers in the extension of the area of Freedom 
cause for the degradation of the South. Could nature so 
belie herself that the preservation of their ‘inalienable 
rights” to any portion of mankind, must be attended by 
proportionate violation of those of any other portion, we 
say, perish those rights dependent on the Slavery of 
others, rather than one tittle of those be injured that are 
consistent with the rights of all; that our Constitution 
and our federal history speak to us through the voices of 
the Jeffersons, the Pinckneys, the Lees, and the Ran- 
dolpbs of the South, against this miserable, false pre- 
tense. Itisnotso! The success of the free principles 
for which we contend, will reéstablish the lost equality of 
the States—lost in the insidious increase of the Slave 
States from six, their original and constitutional number, 
to fifteen, the present aggressive and unconstitutional 
number—lost in the twenty-one voices and votes which 
Southern chattel slaves possess among the representa- 
tives of a free people at Washington—lost in the limited 
wealth, in the low intelligence, and in the inferior civili- 
zation of the South. We would restore this lost equality, 
and, so far from degrading any portion of the Union, we 
mean to elevate the whole to the possession of that Free- 
dom which alone should be the National characteristic. 

Resolved, That our senses reject the audacious asser- 
tion that the Extension of Slave Territory at the South 
will abate the evil at the North. Aside from the ab- 
surdity which it involves, that an evil declines in propor- 
tion to and expires with the substance which it procures, 
experience has taught, and the history of the ‘ Pecu- 
liar Institution” itself manifests, that the slaveowner 
of the “‘ Old Dominion” breeds an increasing gang, and 
amasses an accumulating hoard, just as the demand for 
slaves increases with the diffusion of Slavery over free 
territory at the South. In the year 1790, when Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Florida, were free soil, the slave popula- 
tion was 697,896. In the year 1840, when Slavery had 

_spread over this free soil, it numbered 2,487,355, being an 
increase in fifty years of 1,787,457 slaves. The extension 
of Slavery to new territory, instead of abating the evil 
in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, where it 
numbered in the year 1810, 590,000 slaves, has multiplied 
them to 775,000, in the year 1840, showing an increase 
in thirty years of 185,000 slaves. The existence of 
Slavery depends on its diffusion, 


GREENE ©. BRONSON’S OPINION IN 1848. 


In a letter dated July 15th, 1848, Mr. Bron- 
son, after declining an invitation to attend a 
political meeting, says: 


Slavery cannot exist where there is no positive law to 
upholdit, It is not necessary that it should be forbidden ; 
it is enough that it is not specially authorized. If the 
owner of slaves removes with or sends then into any 
country, State or Territory, where Slavery does not exist 
by law, they will from that moment become free men, and 
will have as good a right to command the master, as he 
will have to command them, State laws have no extra- 
territorial authority ; and a law of Virginia which makes 
@ man a slave there, cannot make him a slave in New- 
York, nor beyond the Rocky Mountains, 

Entertaining no doubt upon that question, I can see no 
occasion for asking Congress to legislate against the ex- 
tension of Slavery into free territory, and, as a question 
of policy, I think it had better be let alone. If our South- 
ern brethren wish to carry their slaves to Oregon, New- 
Mexico or California, they will be under the necessity of 
asking a law to warrant it; and it will then bein time for 
the Free States to resist the measure, as 1 cannot doubt 
they would, with unwavering firmness. 

I would not needlessly move this question, as it is one 
of an exciting nature, which tends to sectional division, 
and may do us harm as a people. I would leave it to the 
Slaveholding States to decide for themselves, and on their 
own responsibility, when, if ever, the matter shall be 
agitated in Congress, It may be that they will act 
wisely, and never move at all; especially as it seems 

pretty generally agreed that neither Oregon, New-Mexico, 
nor California, are well adapted to slave labor. But if 
our Southérn brethren should make the question, we shall 
have no choice but to meet it; and then, whatever conse- 
quences may follow, I trust th 
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will give a united voice against allowing Slavery on a 
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single foot of soil where it is not now authorized by 


law. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GrrEneg C. BRONSON, 
To Messrs. J. Cocorans, and others, Committee, 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE FOR THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The legislature (then Democratic) of New 
Hampshire, in June, 1847, passed the following 
resolution : 


Resolwed, That in all territory which shall hereafter be 
added to or acquired by the United States, where Slavery 
does not exist at the time of such addition,or acquiremept, 
neither Slavery or involuntary servitude, except for the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party has been duly 
convicted, ought ever to exist, but the same should ever 
remain free; and we are opposed to the extension of 
Slavery over every such Territory—and that we also 
approve the vote of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, 


OHIO FOR FREE SOIL, 


In the Ohio House of Representatives (session 
of 1847-8) the following resolution was passed 
by a vote of 43 to 12: 


Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, that the Senators and Representatives from this 
State in the Congress of the United States be and they are 
hereby requested, to procure the passage of measures in 
the National Legislature, providing for the exclusion of 
Slavery from the Territory of Oregon, and also from any 
other Territory that now is, or hereafter may be, annexed 
to the United States. 


ILLINOIS FOR FREE/SOIL. 


The following Resolutions ‘were adopted by 
the Senate of Illinois on the 8th of January, 
1849, and the House of Representatives on the 
following day. The Legislature was largely 
Democratic in both branches at the time: 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of Illinois, the 
House of Representatives concurring, That our Sena- 
tors in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use all honorable means in their power to 
procure the enactment of such laws by Congress for the 
government of the countries and territories of the United 
States acquired by the treaty of peace, friendship, limits 
and settlement with the Republic of Mexico, concluded 
February 2, 1848, as shall contain the express declara- 
tion “ that there shall be neither Slavery nor inwolun- 
tary servitude in said territories otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 


| been duly convicted.” 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring herein, That the Governor be respectfully 
requested to transmit to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress a copy of the joint resolution of 
the Senate, concurred in by the House on the 9th inst., 
for the exclusion of Slavery from the new territories ac- 
quired by our late treaty with the Republic of Mexico. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FOR THE FOREIGN SLAVE-TRADE, 


In the annual message of Governor Adams, 
of South Carolina, for the year 1856, he pro- 
ceeded to argue in favor of the reopening of 
the slave-trade, as follows: 


It is apprehended that the opening of this trade will 
lessen the value of slaves, and ultimately destroy the 
institution. It is a sufficient answer to point to the fact 
that unrestricted immigration has not diminished the 
value of labor in the northwestern Confederacy. The cry 
there is the want of labor, notwithstanding capital has the 
pauperism of the old world to preainte the grinding ser- 
vice. If we cannot supply the demand for slave labor, then 
we must expect to supply with a species of labor we do 
not want, and which is, from the very nature of things, 
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MR. HAMLIN AGAINST THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


ours do not exist. In all slaveholding States true policy 
dictates that the superior race should direct, and the 
inferior perform all menial service. Competition between 
the white and black man for this service may not disturb 
Northern sensibility, but does not exactly suit our latitude. 

Irrespective, however, of interest, the act of Congress 
declaring the slave-trade piracy is a brand upon us which 
I think it important to remove. If the trade be piracy, the 
slaves must be plunder, and no ingenuity can avoid the 
logical necessity of such a conclusion. My hopes and 
fortunes are indissolubly associated with this form of 
society. I feel that I would be wanting in duty if I did 
not urge you to withdraw your assent to an act which is 
itself a direct condemnation of your institutions. But we 
have interests to enforce a course of self-respect, I be- 
lieve, as I have already stated, that more slaves are 
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necessary to a continuance of our monopoly in plantation 
products. I believe that they are necessary to the ful 
development of our whole round of agricultural and me- 
chanical resources; that they are necessary to the resto- 
ration of the South to an equality of power in the Fede- 
ral Government, perhaps to the very integrity of slave 
society, disturbed as it has been by causes which have 
introduced an undue proportion of the ruling race. Tous 
have been committed the fortunes of this peculiar form of 
society resulting from the union of unequal races. It has 
vindicated its claim to the approbation of an enlightened 
humanity; it has civilized and christianized the African; 
it has exalted the white race to higher hopes and purposes, 
and it is perhaps of the most sacred obligation that we 
should give it the means of expansion, and that we should 
press it forward to a perpetuity of progress. 


MR. HAMLIN RENOUNCES 


On the 12th of June, 1856, Mr. Hamlin rose 
in his place in the Senate, and spoke as follows : 


Mr. Hamlin.—Mr. President, I rise for a purpose purely 
personal, such as I have never before risen for in the 
Senate. I desire to explain some matters personal to 
myself and to my own future course in public life, 

Several Senators,—Go on, 

Mr. Hamlin,—I ask the Senate to excuse me from further 
service as Chairman of the Committee on Commerce. I 
do so because I feel that my relations hereafter will be 
of such a character as to render it proper that I should 
no longer hold that position, I owe this act to the domi- 
nant majority in the Senate, When I cease to harmonize 
with the majority, or tests are applied by that party with 
which I have acted to which [ cannot submit, I feel that 
I ought nolonger to hold that respectable position. I 
propose to state briefly the reasons which have brought 
me to that conclusion, 

During nine years of service in the Senate, I have pre- 
ferred rather to be a working than a talking member; and 
so I have been almost a silent one, Onthe subjects which 
have so much agitated the country, Senators know that 
I have rarely uttered aword. [love my country more 
than Llove my party. I love my country above my love 
for any interest that can too deeply agitate or disturb its 
harmony. Isaw,in all the exciting scenes and debates 
through which we have passed, no particular good that 
would result from my active intermingling in them, My 
heart has often been full, and the impulses of that heart 
have often been felt upon my lips; but I have repressed 
them there. 

Sir, L hold that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
was a gross moral and political wrong, unequaled in the 
annals of the legislation of this country, and hardly 
equaledin the annals of any other free country, Still, 
sir, with a desire to promote harmony and concord and 
brotherly feeling, Ll was a quiet man under all the excit- 
ing debates which led to that fatal result. I believed it 
wrong then; I can see that wrong lying broadcast all 
around us now, As awrong, I opposed that measure— 
not, indeed, by my voice, but with consistent and steady 
and uniform votes. Iso resisted it in obedience to the 
dictates of my own judgment. Idid it also cheerfully, 
in compliance with the instructions of the legislature of 
Maine, which were passed by a vote almost unanimous, 
In the House of Representatives of Maine, consisting of 
one hundred and fifty-one members, only six, I think, 
dissented; and in the Senate, consisting of thirty-one 
members, only one member non-concurred, 

But the Missouri restriction was abrogated. The por- 
tentous evils that were predicted have followed, and are 
yet following, along in its train. It was done, sir, in 
violation of the pledges of that party with which I have 
always acted, and with which I have always voted. It 
was done in violation of solemn pledges of the President 
of the United States, made in his Inaugural Address, 
Still, sir, l was disposed to suffer the wrong, while I should 
see that no evil results were flowing fromit. We were 
told, by almost every Senator who addressed us upon 
that occasion, that no evil results would follow; that no 

ractical difference in the settlement of the country, and 

n the character of the future State, would take place, 
whether the act were done or not. I have waited calmly 
and ee to see the fulfillment of that prediction ; 
and I am grieved, sir, to say now that they have at least 
_ been mistaken in their predictions and promises, They 
have all signally failed. 14 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


That Senators might have voted for that measure under 
the belief then expressed and the predictions to which I 
have alluded, I can well understand. But how Senators 
can now defend that measure amid all its evils, which are 
overwhelming the land, if not threatening it with a con- 
flagration, is what I do not comprehend. The whole of 
the disturbed state of the country has its rise in, and is 
attributable to that act alone—nothing else. It lies at 
the foundation of all our misfortunes and commotions. 
There would have been no incursions by Missouri border- 
ers into Kansas, either to establish Slavery, or to control 
elections. There would have been no necessity, either, 
for others to have gone there partially to aid in preserv- 
ing the country in its then condition, All would have 
been peace there. Had it not been done, that re- 
pose and quiet which pervaded the public mind then, 
would hold it in tranquillity to-day. Instead of startling 
events we should have quiet and peace within our bor- 
ders, and that fraternal feeling which ought to animate 
the citizens of every part of the Union toward those of 
all other sections. 

Sir, the events that are taking place around us are 
indeed startling. They challenge the public mind and 
appeal to the public judgment; they thrill the public 
nerve as electrity imparts a tremulous motion to the tele- 
graphic wire, It is a period when all good men should 
unite in applying the proper remedy to secure peace and 
harmony tothe country. Is this to be done by any of us, 
by remuining associated with those who have been instru- 
mental in producing these results, and who now justify 
them? Ido not see my duty lying in that direction. 

I have, while temporarily acquiescing, stated here and 
at home, everywhere, uniformly, that when the test of 
those measures was applied to me as one of party fidelity, 
I would sunder thei as flax is sundered at the touch of 
fire. I do it now, 

The occasion involves a question of moral duty ; and 
self-respect allows me no other line of duty but to follow 
the dictates of my own judgment and the impulses of my 
own heart, A just man may cheerfully submit to many 
enforced liumiliations; but a self-degraded man has 
ceased to be worthy to be deemed a man at all. 

Sir, what has the recent Democratic Convention at 
Cincinnati done? It has indorsed the measure I have 
condemned, and has sanctioned its destructive and ruin- 
ous effects, It has done more—vastly more. That prin- 
ciple or policy of Territorial Sovereignty which once had, 
and which I suppose now has, its advocates within these 
walls, is stricken down; and there is an absolute denial 
of it in the resolutions of the Convention, if I can draw 
right conclusions—a denial equally to Congress, and even 
to the people of the Territories, of the right to settle the 
question of Slavery therein. On the contrary, the Con- 
vention has actually incorporated into the platform of 
the Democratic party that doctrine which, only a few 
years ago, met nothing but ridicule and contempt here . 
and elsewhere, namely: that the flag of the Federal | 
Union, under the Constitution of the United States, car-. 
ries Slavery wherever it floats. If this baleful principle . 
be true, then that National Ode which inspires us always , 
as ona bafttle-field, should be re-written by Drake, and. 
should read thus; 

‘* Forever float that standard sheet ; 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Slavery’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Slavery’s banner streaming o’er us?’ 


Now, sir, what is the precise condition in which this 
matter is left by the Cincinnatl Convention? Ido not: 
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design to trespass many moments on the Senate ; but al- 
low me to read and offer a very few comments upon 
some portions of the Democratic platform. The first re- 
solution that treats upon the subject is in these words— 
Tread just so much of it as is applicable to my present 
remarks ; 

“That Congress has no power under the Constitution to in- 
terfere with or control the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that all such States are the sole and proper judges 
of everything appertaining to their own affairs not prohibited 
by the Constitution.” 

I take it that this language, thus far, is language which 
meets a willing and ready response.from every Senator 
here—certainly it does from me. 
resolution I find these words: 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers, and was 
intended to embrace, the whole subject of Slavery agitation 
in Congress.’? 

The first resolution which I read was adopted years 
ago in Democratic Conventions. The second resolution 
which I read was adopted in subsequent years, when a 
different state of things had arisen, and it became neces- 
sary to apply an abstract proposition relating to the 
States, to the Territories, Hence the adoption of the lan- 
guage contained in the second Resolution which I have 
read. 

Now, sir, I deny the position thus assumed by the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. In the language of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden),so ably and so appropriately 
used on Tuesday last, I hold that the entire and unquali- 
fied sovereignty of the Territories is in Congress. That 
is my judgment ; but this resolution brings the Territories 
precisely within the same limitations which are applied 
to the States in the resolution which I first read. The 
two taken together deny to Congress any power of legis- 
lation in the Territories. 

Follow on, and let us see what remains. Adopted as a 
part of the present platform, and as necessary to a new 
state of things, and to meet an emergency now existing, 
the Convention says: 

‘The American Democracy recognize and adopt the princi- 
ples contained in the organic law establishing the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only sound and safe 
solution of the Slavery question, upon which the great national 
idea of the people of this whole country can repose, in its de- 
termined coiservatism of the Union—non-interference by Con- 
gress with Slavery in the States and Territories.” 

Then follows the last resolution: 


“ Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
Territories, including Mea and Nebraska, acting through 
the fairly-expressed will of the majority of actual residents, 
and whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, to 
form a constitution, with or without domestic Slavery, and be 
admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect equality with 
the other States.” 


But in the following 
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Take all these resolutions together, and the deduction 
which we must necessarily draw from them is a denial to 
Congress of any power whatever to legislate upon the 
subject of Slavery. The last resolution denies to the peo- 
ple of the Territories any power over that subject, save 
when they shall have a sufficient number to form a con- 
stitution and become a State, and also denies that Con- 
gress has any power, over the subject ; and so the resolu- 
tions hold that this power is atleast in abeyance while 
the Territory is in a Territorial condition, That is the 
only conclusion which you can draw from these resolu- 
tions. Alas! for short-lived Territorial Sovereignty ! It 
came to its deathin the house of its friends; it was buried 
by the same hands which had given it baptism ! 

But, sir, I did not rise for the purpose of discussing 
these resolutions, but only to read them, and state the 
action which I propose to take in view of them. I may 
—I probably shall—take some subsequent occasion, when 
I shall endeavor to present to the Senate and the coun- 
try a fair account of what is the true issue presented to 
the people for their consideration and decision. 

My object now is to show only that the Cincinnati Con- 
vention has indorsed and approved of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, from which so many evils have 
already flowed—from which, I fear, more and worse 
evils must yet be anticipated. It would of course, be ex- 
pected that the Presidential nominee of that Convention 
would accept, cordially and cheerfully, the platform pre- 
pared for him by his party friends. No person can ob- 
ject to that. There is no equivocation on his part about 
the matter. I beg leave to read a short extract from a 
speech of that gentleman, made at his own home, within 
the last few days. in reply to the Keystone Club, which 
paid him a visit there, Mr. Buchanan said: 

““ Gentlemen, two weeks since I should have” made you & 
longer speech; but now I have been placed on a platform 
of which I most heartily approve, and that can speak for me. 
Being the representative of the great Democratic party, and 
not simply James Buchanan, I must ms oa my conduct ae- 
cording to the platform of the party, an insert no new plank, 
nor take one from it.’ 

These events leave to me only one unpleasant duty, 
which is to declare here that I can maintain political 
associations With no party that insists upon such doo 
trines; that I can support no man for President who 
avows and recognizes them; and that the little of that 
power with which God has endowed me shall be em- 
ployed to battle manfully, firmly, and consistently for 
his defeat, demanded as it is by the highest interests of 
the country which owns all my allegiance. 

The President.—The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine to be excused from further service 
on the Committee on Commerce. 


The motion was agreed to. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


MESSRS. LINCOLN AND HAMLIN ACCEPT. 


Tue following is the correspondence between 
the officers of the Republican National Conven- 
tion and the candidates thereof for President 
and Vice-President : 


Curcaco, May 18, 1860. 


To the Hon. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of Illinois. 

Sir: The representatives of the Republican Party of 
the United States, assembled in Convention at Chicago, 
have this day, by a unanimous vote, selected you as the 
Republican candidate for the office of President of the 
United States to be supported at the next election; and 
the undersigned were appointed a Committee of the Con- 
vention to apprise you of this nomination, and respectfully 
to request that you will accept it. A declaration of the 
principles and sentiments adopted by the Convention 
accompanies this communication. 

In the performance of this agreeable duty we take 
leave to add our confident assurance that the nomination 
of the Chicago Convention will be ratified by the suffrages 
of the people. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect and regard, 
your friends and fellow-citizens. 

Georee Asumoun, of Massachusetts, 
President of the Convention. 
Wm. M. Evarts, of New-York, 
Jor. BunLINGAME, of Oregon, 


Epnuraim Marsu, of New-Jersey, 
Gipron WELLS, of Connecticut, 

D. K. Carter, of Ohio, 

Cary Scuurz, of Wisconsin, 

James F, Simmons, of Rhode Island, 
Joun W. Nort, of Minnesota, 

Gero. D. Biakry, of Kentucky, 
Peter T. Wasuporn, of Vermont, 
A. C. Witper, of Kansas, 


Epwarp H. Rotins, of New-Hampshire, 
Francis 8. Corkran, of Maryland, 
Norman B, Jupp, of Illinois, 

N. B. Smiruers, of Delaware, 

Wma. H. McCriztis, of Maine, 
ALFRED CALDWELL, of Virginia, 
Caves B. Smirx, of Indiana, 

Austin Buatr, of Michigan, 

Wm. P. CLarke, of lowa, 

B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, 

F, P. Tracy. of California, 

E. D. WessteEr, of Nebraska, 

G. A. Hatt, of District of Columbia, 
Joun A. ANDREW, of Massachusetts, 
A. H. Reever, of Pennsylvania, 


SPRINGFILD, ILL., Dfay 28, 1860. 
Hon. Gxrorcr Asumun, President of the Republican 
National Convention. v ona 
Sir: I accept the nomination tendered me the 
Convention over which you presided, and of which I am 
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formally apprised in the letter of yourself and others, | as just and necessary to the preservation of the National 
acting as a Committee of the Convention for that pur-| organization and the sacred right of representation, the 


pose, 


action of the Convention over which you continued to 


The declaration of principles and sentiments, which | preside; and thus approving it, and having resolved to 
accompanies your letter, meets my approval; and it, sustain it, 1 feel that it does not become me to select the 
shall be my care not to violate, or disregard it, in any } position I shall occupy, nor to shrink from the responsi- 


part, 

Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and 
with due regard to the views and feelings of all who were 
represented in the Convention; to the rights of all the 
States, and Territories, and people of the nation; to the 
inviolability of the Constitution, and the perpetual union, 
harmony and prosperity of all, 1 am most happy to co- 
operate for the practical success ofthe principles declared 
by the Convention. 

Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


A similar letter was sent to the nominee for 
the Vice-Presidency, to which the following is 
the reply. 


Wasuineton, Jay 30, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN: Your official communication of the 18th 
instant, informing me that the representatives of the 
Republican party of the United States, assembled at Chi- 
cago, on that day, had, by a unanimous vote, selected 
me as their candidate for the office of Vice-President of 
the United Siates,has been received, together with the 
resolutions adopted by the Convention as its declaration 
of principles, 

Those resolutions enunciate clearly and forcibly the 
principles which unite us, and the objects proposed to be 
accomplished. They address themseives to all, and there 
is neither necessity por propriety in my entering upon a 
discussion of any of them. ‘They have the approval of 
my judgment, and in any action of mine will be faith- 
fully and cordially sustained. 

Iam profoundly grateful to those with whom it is my 
pride and pleasure politically to codperate, tor the nomi- 
nation so unexpectedly conferred ; and I desire to tender 
through you, to the members of the Convention, my sin- 
cere thanks for the confidence thus reposed in me. Should 
the nomination, which 1 now accept, be ratified by the 
people, and the duties devolve upon me of presiding over 
the Senate of the United States, it will be my earnest 
endeavor faithfully to discharge them witha just regard 
for the rights of all. 

It is to be observed, in connection with the doings of 
the Republican Convention, that a paramount object 
with us is to preserve the normal condition of our Territo- 
torial Domain as homes for Freemen. The able advocate 
and defender of Republican principles, whom you have 
nominated for the highest place that can gratify the 
ambition of man, comes froma State which has been 
made what it is, by special action, in that respect, of the 
wise and good men who founded our institutions, The 
rights of free lubor have there been vindicated and 
maintained. The thrift and enterprise which so distin- 
guish Illinois, one of the most fluurishing States of the 
glorious West, we would see secured to all the Territories 
of the Union; and restore peace and harmony to the 
whole country, by bringing back the Government to what 
it was under the wise and patriotic men who created it. 
If the Republicans shall succeed in that object, as they 
hope to, they will be held in grateful remembrance by the 
busy and teeming millions of future ages. 

> I am, very truly yours, 
H. HAMLIN. 
The Hon. GeorGe ASHMOUN, President of the Convention, 
and others of the Convention, 


MR. BRECKINRIDGE ACCEPTS. 


Wasuineron City, July 6, 1860. 


Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 23d ultimo, by 
which I am officially informed of my nomination for the 
office of President of the United States by the Democratic 
National Convention lately assembled at Baltimore, 

The circumstances of this nomination will justify me in 
referring to its personal aspect. 

I have not sought nor desired to be placed before the 
country for the office of President. When ef name was 
presented to the Convention at Charleston, it was with- 
drawn by a friend in obedience to my expressed wishes. 
My views had not changed when the Convention reas- 
sembled at Baltimore, and when I heard of the differenees 
which occurred there, my indisposition to be connected 
prominently with the canvass was confirmed and ex- 
pressed to many friends. 

— Without Aipaneetng Pe occurrences which preceded the 
- nominations, and which are or soon will be well under- 
stood by the country, I have only to say that I approved, 


bilities of the post to which I have been assigned. 
Accordingly, I accept the nomination from a sense of 
public duty, and, as I think, uninfluenced in any degree 
by the allurements of ambition. 

I avail myself of this occasion to say that the confidence 
in my personal and public character implied by the action 
of the Convention, will always be gratefully remembered; 
and it is but just, also, to my own feelings, to express my 
gratification at the association of my name with that of 
my friend Gen. Lane, a patriot and a soldier, whose great 
services in the.field and in council entitle him to the 
gratitude and confidence of his countrymen. 

The resolutions adopted by the Convention have my 
cordial approval, They are just to all parts of the Union, 
to all our citizens, native and naturalized, and they form 
a noble policy for any administration. 

The questions touching the rights of persons and pro- 
perty, which have of late been much discussed, find in 
these resolutions a constitutional solution. Our Union is 
a Confederacy of equal sovereign States, for the purposes 
enumerated in the Federal Constitution. Whatever the 
common Government hoids in trust for all the States must 
be enjoyed equally by each. It controls the Territories 
in trust for all the States. Nothing less than sovereignty 
can destroy or impair the rights of persons or property. 
The Territorial Governments are subordinate and tempo- 
rary, and not sovereign; hence they cannot destroy or 
impair the rights of persons or property. While they 
continue to be Territories they are under the control of 
Congress, but the Constitution nowhere confers on any 
branch of the Federal Government the power to discrimi- 
nate against the rights of the States or the preperty of 
their citizens in the Territories. It follows that the citi- 
zens of all the States may enter the Territories of the 
Union with their property, of whatever kind, and enjoy it 
during the territorial condition without let or hindrance, 
either by Congress or by the subordinate Territorial 
Governments. 

These principles flow directly from the absence of 
sovereignty in the Territorial Governments, and from the 
equality of the States. Indeed, they are essential to that 
equality, which is, and ever has been, the vital principle 
of our Constitutional Union. ‘They have been settled 
legislatively—settled judiciously, and are sustained by 
right reason. They rest on the rock of the Constitution— 
they will preserve the Union. 

It is idle to attempt to smother these great issues, or to 
misrepiesent them by the use of partisan phrases, which 
are misleading and delusive The people will look be 
neath such expressions as ‘‘ Intervention,” ‘‘ Congress- 
ional Slave Code,” and the like, and will penetrate to the 
real questions involved. The f.iends of Constitutional 
equality do not and never did demand a ‘‘ Congressional 
Slave Code,” nor any other code in regard to property in 
the Territories. They hold the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion by Congress, or by a Territorial Legislature, either 
to establish or prohibit Slavery; but they assert (fortifi- 
ed by the highest judicial tribunal in the Union) the plain 
duty of the Federal Government, in all its departments, 
to secuie, when necessary, to the citizens of all the 
States, the enjoyment of their property in the common 
Territories, as everywhere else within its jurisdiction. 
The only logical answer to this would seem to be to 
claim sovereign power for the Territories, or to deny 
that the Constitution recognizes property in the services 
of negro slaves, or to deny that such property can exist, 

Inexorable logic, which works its steady way through 
clouds and pas@ion, compels the country to meet the 
issue. There is no evasive middle ground, Already the 
signs multiply of a fanatical and growing party, which 
denies that under the Constitution, or by any other law, 
slave property can exist; and ultimately the struggle 
must come between this party and the National Demo- 
cracy, sustained by all the other conservative elements 
in the Union. 

I think it will be impossible for a candid mind to dis- 
cover hostility to the Union or a taint of sectionalism 
in the resolutions adopted by the Convention. The 
Constitution and the Union repose on the equality 
of the States, which lies like a broad foundation under- 
neath our whole political siructure. As I construe 
them, the resolutions simply assert this equality. They 
demand nothing for any State or section thut is not 
cheerfully conceded to all the rest. It is well to remem- 
ber that the chief disorders which have afflicted our 
country have grown out of the violation of State equality, 
and that as long as this great principle has been respected 
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we have been blessed with harmony and peace. Nor will 
it be easy to persuade the country that resolutions are 
sectional which command the support of a majority of 
the States, and are approved by the bone and body of 
the old Democracy, and by a vast mass of conservative 
opinion everywhere, without regard to party. 

It has been necessary more than once in our history, 
to pause and solemnly assert the true character of this 
Government. A memorable instance occurred in the 
struggle which ended in the civil revolution of 1800. 
The Kepublicans of that day, like the Democracy of this, 
were stigmatized as disunionists, but they nobly conduct- 
ed the contest under the Constitution, and saved our po- 
litical system. By a little constitutional struggle it is 
intended to assert and establish the equality of the 
States, as the only basis of union and peace. When this 
object, so national, so constitutional, so just, shall be 
accomplished, the last cloud will disappear from the 
American sky, and with common hands and hearts the 
States and the people will unite to develop the resources 
of the whole country, to bind it together with the bonds 
of intercourse and brotherhood, and to impel it onward 
in its great career. 

fue Constitution andthe Eqnality of the States ! These 
arésymbols of everlasting Union. Let these be the ral- 
lying cries of the people. 

I trust that this canvass will be conducted without 
rancor, and that temperate arguments will take the 
place of hot words and passionate accusations. 

Above all, I venture humbly to hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, to whom we owe our origin, our growth, and all 
our prosperity, will continue to protect our beloved 
country against all danger, foreign and domestic. 

I am, with great respect, your friend, 
JouN ©. BRECKINRIDGE. 


The Hon. C. CusHinG, President of the Democratic National 

Convention. 
GEN. LANE’S ACCEPTANCE. 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1&60. 
Hon. CALEB CUSHING, PRESIDENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION: 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication you make in behalf of the Democratic 
National Convention, in which you inform me tkat, on the 
23d inst., I was unanimously nominated by that party for 
the office of Vice-President of the United States, with the 
request that I shall accept the nomination. 

The platform adopted, and of which you inclose me a 
copy, meets with my hearty approval, as it embodies 
what I have been contending for as the only means of 
stopping sectional agitation, by securing to all equality 
and constitutional rights, the denial of which has led to 
the present unhappy condition of public affairs. 

Compromises of constitutional principles are ever dan- 
gerous, andI am rejoiced that the true Democracy has 
seen fit to plant a firm foot on the rock of truth, and to 
give the people an opportunity to vindicate their love of 
justice and fraternal regard for each other’s rights. 

Non-intervention on the subject of Slavery, | may em- 
phatically say, is that cardinal maxim of the Democracy 
—non-intervention by Congress and non-intervention by 
Territorial Legislatures, as is fully stated in the first reso- 
lution of the adopted platform, 

In vain should we declare the former without insisting 
upon the latter; because, to permit Territorial legisla- 
tures to prohibit or establish Slavery, or by unfriendly le- 
gislation to invalidate property, would be granting powers 
to the creature or agent, which, it is admitted, do not ap- 
pertain to the principal, or the power that creates ; besides 
which, it would be fostering an element of agitation in the 
Territory that must necessarily extend to Congress and 
the people of all the States, 

If the Constitution establishes the right of every citizen 
to enter the common territory with whatever property he 
legally possesses, it necessarily devolves on the Federal 
Government the duty to protect this right of the citizen 
whenever and wherever assailed or infringed. The De- 
mocratic party honestly meets this agitating question, 
which is threatening to sever and destroy this brotherhood 
of States. It does not propose to legislate for the exten- 
sion of Slavery, nor for its restriction, but to give to each 
State and to every citizen all that our forefathers proposed 
to give—namely, perfect equality of rights, and then to 
commit to the people, to climate, and to soil, the determi- 
nation as to the kind of institution best fitted to their re- 
quirements in their constitutional limits, and declaring as 
a fundamental maxim, that the people of a Territory can 
only establish or prohibit Slavery when they come to form 
a constitution, preparatory to their admission as a State 
into the Union. 

If, happily, our principles shall prevail, an era of peace 
and harmony will be restored to our distracted country, 
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and no more shall we be troubled with the agitation of 
this dangerous question, because it will be removed as 
well from the Territorial legislatures as from the halls of 
Congress—when we shall be free to turn our attention to 
more useful issues, promotive of our growth in national 
greatness, 

Our Union must be preserved! But this can only be 
done by maintaining the Constitution inviolate in all its 
provisions and guaranties. The Judicial authority, as 
provided by the Constitution, must be maintained, and its 
decisions implicitly obeyed, as well in regard to the rights 
of property in the Territories as in all other matters. 

Hoping for success, and trusting in the truth and justice 
of the principles of our party, and in that Divine Proyi- 
dence that has watched over us and made us one of the 
great nations of the earth, and that we may continue to 
merit Divine protection, I cheerfully accept the nomina- 
tion so unanimously conferred on me, and cordially in. 
dorse the platform adopted by the Convention. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with much respect, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
JOSEPH LANE, 


MR. DOUGLAS ACCEPTS. 


Wasuincron, Friday, Jume 29, 1860. 


GENTLEMEN : In accordance with the verbal assurance 
which I gave you when you placed in my hands the 
authentic evidence of my nomination for the Presidency 
by the National Convention of the Democratic party, I 
now send you my formal acceptance. Upon a careful 
examination of the platform and principles adopted at 
Charleston and reaffirmed at Baltimore, with an additional 
resolution which is in perfect harmony with the others, I 
find it to be a faithful embodiment of the time-honored 
principles of the Democratic party, as the same were pro- 
claimed and understood by all parties in the Presidential 
contest of 1848, 1852, and 1856. 

Upon looking into the proceedings of the Convention 
also, I find that the nomination was made with great 
unanimity, in the presence and with the concurrence of 
more than two-thirds of the whole number of delegates, 
and in accordance with the long-established usages of 
the party. My inflexible purpose not to be a candidate, 
nor accept the nomination under any contingency, except 
as the regular nominee of the National Democratic party 
and in that case only upon the condition that the usages, 
as well as the principles of the party, should be strictly 
adhered to, had been proclaimed for a long time and 
become well known to the country. These conditions 
having all been complied with by the free and voluntary 
action of the Democratic masses and their faithful repre- 
sentatives, without any agency, interference, or procure- 
ment, on my part, I feel bound in honor and duty to 
accept the nomination, In taking this step, I am not 
unmindful of the responsibilities it imposes, but with firm 
reliance upon Divine Providence I have the faith that the 
people will comprehend the true nature of the issues in- 
volved, and eventually maintain the right. 

The peace of the country and the perpetuity of the 
Union have been put in jeopardy by attempts to interfere 
with and control the domestic affairs of the people in the 
Territories, through the agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Ifthe power and the duty of Pederal interference 
is to be conceded, two hostile secticual parties must be 
the inevitable result—the one inflaming the passions and 
ambitions of the North, the other of the South, and each 
struggling to use the Federal‘ power and authority for 
the aggrandizement of its own section, at the expense 
of the equal rights of the other, and in derogation of 
those fundamental principles of self-government which 
were firmly established in this country by the American 
Revolution, as the basis of our entire republican system. 

During the memorable period of our political history, 
when the advocates of Federal intervention upen the sub- 
ject of Slavery in the Territories had well-nigh “ precipi- 
tated the country into revolution,” the Northern interyen- 
tionists demanding the Wilmot Proviso for the prohibition 
of Slavery, and the Southern interventionists, then few in 
number, and without a single Representative in either 
House of Congress, insisting upon Congressional egisla- 
tion for the protection of Slavery in opposition to the 
wishes of tr» people in either case, it will be remembered 
that it required all the wisdom, power and influence of a 
Clay and a Webster and a Cass, supported by the conser- 
vative and patriotic men of the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties of that day, to devise and carry out a line of policy 
which would restore peace to the country and stability to 
the Union, The essential living principle of that policy, as 
applied in the legisiation of 1850, was, and now is, non- 
intervention Congress with Slavery in the 
ries. The fair application of this just and equitable prin- 
ciple restored harmony and fraternity to a distracted coun- 
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try. If we now depart from that wise and just policy 
which produced these happy results, and permit the coun- 
try to be again distracted; if precipitated into revolution 
by a sectional contest between Pro-Slavery and Anti-Sla- 
very interventionists, where shall we look for another Clay, 
another Webster, or another Cass to pilot the ship of State 
over the breakers into a haven of peace and safety ? 

The Federal Union must be preserved. The Constitu- 
tion must be maintained inviolate in all its parts. Every 
right guaranteed by the Constitution must be protected 
by law in all cases where legislation is necessary to its en- 
joyment. The judicial authority, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, must be sustained, and its decisions implicitly 
obeyed and faithfully executed. The laws must be ad- 
ministered and the constituted authorities upheld, and 
all unlawful resistance to these things must be put down 
with firmness, impartiality and fidelity, if we expect to 
enjoy and transmit unimpaired to our posterity, that 
blessed inheritance which we have received in trust from 
the patriots and sages of the Revolution. 

With sincere thanks for the kind and agreeable man- 
ner in which you have made known to me the action of 
the Convention, I have the honor to be, 

Your friend and feilow citizen, 
8. A. DouGLAS. 

Hon. Wm. H. Lupitow, of New-York; R. P. Dick, of 
North Carolina; P, C. Wick.irr, of Louisiana, and others 
of Committee. 


MR. FITZPATRICK DECLINES. 


WASHINGTON, June 25, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of to-day, informing me that 7 
“have been unanimously nominated by the National Con- 
vention of the Democratic party, which met at Charleston 
on the 23d day of April last, and adjourned to meet at 
Baltimore on the 18th day of June, as their candidate for 
the office of Vice-President,” was duly received. 

Acknowledging with the liveliest sensibility this distin- 
guished mark of your confidence and regard, it is with no 
ordinary feelings of regret that considerations, the recital 
of which I will not impose upon you, constrain me to de- 
cline the nomination so flatteringly tendered. My desig- 
nation as a candidate for this high position would have 
been more gratifying to me if it had proceeded from the 
united Democracy—united both as to principles and men. 

The distracting differences at present existing in the 
ranks of the Democratic party were strikingly exemplified 
both at Charleston and at Baltimore, and, in my humble 
opinion, distinctly admonish me that I should in no way 
contribute to these unfortunate divisions. 

The Black Republicans have harmoniously (at least in 
Convention) presented their candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency. So have the Constitutional Union 
party (as itis termed), Each party is already engaged in 
the contest. In the presence of such organizations we still, 
unfortunately, exhibit a divided camp. What a melan- 
choly spectacle ! It is calculated to cause every Democratic 
citizen who cherishes the Constitution of his country to 
despord, if not to despair, of the durability of the Union. 

Desirous, as far as 1 am capable of exercising any influ- 
ence, to remove every obstacle which may prevent a resto- 
ration of the peace, harmony, and perfect concord of that 
glorious old party to which I have been inflexibly devoted 
from early manhood—a party which, in my deliberate 
opinion, is the only real and reliable ligament which binds 
the South, the North, the East, and the West together upon 
constitutional principles—no alternative was left to me 
but that which I have herein most respectfully communi- 
cated to you. 

For the agreeable manner in which you have conveyed 
to me the action of the Convention, accept my sincere 
thanks. 

Very truly your friend and obedient servant, 

B. FITZPATRICK. 

To Wa. H. Luptow, of New-York, and others. 


The Democratic National Committee subse- 
quently nominated the Hon. Herschel V. John- 
son, of Georgia, who accepted the position. 


MR. BELL ACCEPTS. 


NASHVILLE, May 21, 1860. 

DEAR Str: Official information of my nomination to the 
Presidency by the National Union Convention, of which 
you were the presiding officer, was communicated to me 
by your letter of the 11th inst., at Philadelphia, on the 
eve of my departure with my family for my place of resi- 
dence in Tennessee; and diffident as I was of my worthi- 
ness, I did not hesitate to signify my intention to accept 
the position assigned to me by that distinguished and pa- 
triotic body, But for convenience, and under a sense of 
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the propriety of acting in so grave a matter with greater 
deliberation, I concluded, as I informed you at the time 
by a private note, to defer a formal acceptance until after 
my arriva] at home. 

Now that I have had all the leisure I couid desire for re- 
flection upon the circumstances under which the nomina- 
tion was made, the purity of the motives and the lofty 
spirit of patriotism by which the Convention was anima- 
ted, as evinced in all its proceedings, I can appreciate 
more justly the honor done me by the nomination; and, 
though it might have been more fortunate for the country 
had it fallen upon some one of the many distinguished states- 
men whose names were brought to the notice of the Con- 
vention, rather than myself, I accept it, with all its possi- 
ble responsibilities, Whatever may be the issue of the 
ensuing canvass, as for myself, I shall ever regard it as a 
proud distinction—one worth a lifelong effort to attain— 
to be pronounced worthy to receive the highest office in 
the Government at such a time as the present, and by such 
a Convention as that which recently met in Baltimore—a 
Convention far less imposing by the number of its mem- 
bers, large as it was, than by their high character, In it 
were men venerable alike for their age and their public 
services, who could not have been called from their volun- 
tary retirement from public life, but by the strongest sense 
of patriotic duty ; others, though still in the prime of life, 
ranking with the first men of the country by honors and 
distinctions already acquired in high official positions, 
State and national, many of them statesmen worthy to fill 
the highest office in the government; a still greater num- 
ber occupying the highest rank in their respective profes- 
sional pursuits ; others distinguished by their intelligence 
and well-earned influence in various walks of private life, 
and all animated and united by one spirit and one pur- 
pose—the result of a strong conviction that our political 
system, under the operation of a complication of disorders, 
is rapidly approaching a crisis when a speedy change must 
take place, indicating, as in diseases of the physical body, 
recovery or death, 

The Convention, in discarding the use of platforms, ex- 
act no pledge from those whom they deem worthy of the 
highest trusts under the Government; wisely considering 
that the surest guaranty of a man’s future usefulness and 
fidelity to the great interests of the country, in any offi- 
cial station to which he may be chosen, is to be found in 
his past history connected with the public service. The 
pledge implied in my acceptance of the nomination of the 
National Union Convention is, that should I be elected, I 
will not depart from the spirit and tenor of my past 
course; and the obligation to keep this pledge derives a 
double force from the consideration that none is required 
from me, 

You, sir, in your letter containing the official announce- 
ment of my nomination, have been pleased to ascribe to 
me the merit of moderation and justice in my past public 
career, You have likewise given me credit for a uni- 
form support of all wise and beneficent measures of legis- 
lation, for a firm resistance to all measures calculated to 
engender sectional discord, and for a lifelong devotion to 
the Union, harmony, and prosperity of these States, 
Whether your personal partiality has led you to over- 
state my merjts as a public man or not in your enumera- 
tion of them, you have presented a summary—a basis of 
allsound American statesmanship. It may be objected 
that nothing is said in this summary, in express terms,of 
the obligations imposed by the Constitution; but the 
duty to respect and observe them is clearly implied, for 
without due observance in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the Constitution, its restrictions, and require- 
ments, fairly interpreted in accordance with its spirit 
and objects, there can be no end to sectional discord—no 
security for the harmony of the Union, 

Ihave not the vanity to assume that in my past con- 
nection with the public service I have exemplified the 
course of a sound American statesman; but if I have 
deserved the favorable view taken of it in your letter, I 
may hope, by a faithful adherence to the maxims by 
which I have heretofore been guided, not altogether to dis- 
appoint the confidence and expectations of those who 
have placed me in my present relation to the public; and 
if, under Providence, I should be called to preside over 
the affairs of this great country as the Executive Chief of 
the Government, the only further pledge I feel called upon 
to make is, that the utmost of my ability, and with what- 
ever strength of will 1 can command, all the powers and 
influence belonging to my official station,shall be employed 
and directed for the promotion of all the great objects for 
which the Government was instituted, but more espe- 
cially for the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union against all imposing influences and tendencies, 

I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my 
high gratification at the nomination to the second office 
under the Government, of the eminently-gifted and dis- 
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tinguished statesman of Massachusetts, Edward Everett, 
a gentlemen held by general consent to be altogether 
worthy of the first. 

Tendering my grateful acknowledgments for the kind 
and complimentary manner in which you were pleased 
to accompany the communication of my nomination, I 
am, dear sir, with the highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

To the Hon. Wasuineton Hunt. 


JOHN BELL. 


MR, EVERETT’S ACCEPTANCE, 


Boston, May 29, 1860. 


My Drar Sir: I have duly received your letter of the 
11th, in which you inform me officially, that the National 
Union Convention, recently in session at Baltimore, had 
done me the honor to nominate me as its candidate for 
the office of Vice-President of the United States. 

Iam deeply impressed with this manifestation of the 
favorable opinion of the Convention, comprising as it did 
among its members so many persons distinguished for 
public service, patriotism and intelligence; and fairly 
representing a considerable portion of the conservative 
feeling of the country. For the great cordiality with 
which, as you inform me, my nume was proposed and 
received, my warmest thanks are due. 

The grateful acceptance of such a nomination would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be a matter of course; 
but it has unavoidably been with me the subject of long 
and anxious hesitation, The grounds of this hesitation I 
owe it to the Convention which has honored me with 
this mark of its confidence, and to myself, to explain; 
Joath as I am to dwell on matters of personal interest 
of no importance to the public. 

It is generally known that I have, for some years 
past, retired from active participation in political life, 
not, as I hope I have shown, from indolence or want of 
sympathy with my fellow-citizens in the pursuit of the 
great objects of social life. The reasons of my retire- 
ment have been more than once publicly stated, and I 
beg to repeat them here from my speech at the Union 
meeting in Faneuil Hall last December: 

“I did not suppose that anything could occur which 
would make me think it my duty to appear again on this 
platform, on any occasion of a political character; and 
had this meeting been of a party nature, or designed to 
promote any party purposes,I should not have been 
here. When compelled, by the prostration of my health, 
five years ago, to resign the distinguished place which I 
then filled in the public service,it was with no expectation, 
no wish, and no intention of ever again mingling in the 
scenes of public life. I have, accordingly, with the par- 
tial restoration of my health, abstained from all partici- 
pation in political action of any kind; partly because I 
have found a more congenial, and, as I venture to think, 
a more useful occupation, in seeking to rally the affec- 
tions of my countrymen, North and South, to that great 
name and precious memory which are left almost alone 
of all the numerous kindly associations which once 
bound the different sections of the country together, and 
also because, between the extremes of opinion that have 
long distracted and now threaten to convulse the coun- 
try, I find no middle ground of practical usefulness, on 
which a friend of moderate counsels can stand,” 

It having been suggested to me, notwithstanding these 
avowals, that I might be thought of, at the Union Con- 
vention, as a candidate for the Presidency, I requested, 
by telegraphic message and by letter, that my name, if 
brought forward, might be withdrawn. It is true that in 
these communications I had only in view a nomination 
to the Presidency, none other having been suggested to 
me; but allthe reasons above indicated, which led me 
in advance to decline such a nomination, apply with 
equal force to the Vice-Presidency. These reasons, of 
course, still exist in unimpaired force, and I cannot now 
take an active part in politics without abandoning a 
deliberately formed purpose, and even exposing myself 
to the suspicion of insincerity in its persistent avowal. 

- Without dwelling upon these consideratians, of which, 
however, I am sure the weight will be admitted, I beg 
leave to advert for a moment to my connection with the 
movement for the purchase of Mount Vernon, to which 
your letter alludes in such obliging terms. he favor 
which has attended my exertions in that cause (if I may 
without indelicacy say anything on that subject) has been 
mainly the result of my known and recognized discon- 
nection from party politics. If it could have been even 
plausibly insinuated that I was, or intended to become, 
a candidate for high political honors, 1 should, in my 
various excursions in aid of that fund, have laid myself 
open to the imputation of speaking one word for Mount 
Vernon and two for myself. As it is, the people through 
out the Union have generously given me credit for hay- 
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ing a single eye to that meritorious object. As farasthe 
purchase of Mount Vernon is concerned, that object has 
been effected, under the judicious and efficient man- 
agement of the Regent and Vice-Regents of the Asso- 
ciation, with the aid of their intelligent and active assist- 
ants throughout the Union. But asum of money equal 
to that already raised is still wanting for the repair of 
the Mansion, the inclosure of the land purchased, the 
restoration of the house and grounds, as far as practi- 
cable, to their condition in 1800, and the establishment 
of a permanent fund for their conservation, I own 
that I am desirous still to enjoy the privilege of cobpe- 
rating in this noble work, which, however, it will be im- 
possible for me to do to any advantage, whatever may 
be the result of the present canvass, if [am drawn into 
the vortex of a strenuously contested election. There 
are many parts of the country which I have not yet 
visited. I had promised myself a rich harvest from the 
patriotic liberality of the States on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and of those on the Mississippi River (which I have not 
yet been able to visit, with the exception of Missouri, 
through often kindly invited), and I confess that it is 
very painful to me to withdraw from that broad field 
of congenial labor-to tread the thorny and thankless 
paths of politics. 

Apart from the pecuniary aspects of the case, which, 
however, are of considerable importance, I will candidly 
say that in holding up to the admiring veneration of the 
American people the peerless name of Washington, 
(almost the only bond of fraternal sentiment which the 
bitterness of our sectional controversies has left us), I 
feel as if | was doing more good, as far as I am able to 
do any good, and contributing more to revive the kindly 
feeling which once existed between North and South, 
and which is now, I grieve to say, nearly extinct, than I 
could possibly do by engaging in the wretched scramble 
for office—which is one great source of the dangers that 
threaten the country. 

These considerations, and others of a still more personal 
nature, have necessarily occasioned me to reflect long and 
anxiously, before accepting the nomination with which 
the Union Convention has honored me. In yielding at 
length to the earnest solicitations which have been ad- 
dressed to me, from the most respectable sources in almost 
every part of the Union, I make a painful sacrifice ot 
inclination to what.I am led to believe a public duty. It 
has been urged upon me, and I cannot deny that such is 
my own feelings, that we have fallen upon times that call 
upon all good citizens, at whatever cost of personal con- 
venience, to contribute their share, however humble, to 
the public service. 

I suppose it to be the almost universal impression—it is 
certainly mine—that the existing state of affairs is ex- 
tremely critical. Our political controversies have sub- 
stantially assumed an almost purely sectional character— 
that of a fearful struggle between the North and the 
South. It would not be difficult to show at length the 
perilous nature and tendency of this struggle, but I can 
only say, on this occasion, that, in zhy opinion, it cannot 
be much longer kept up, without rending the Union. I 
do not mean that either of the great parties in the country 
desires or aims at a separation of the States as a final 
object, although there are extremists in considerable 
numbers who have that object in view. While a potent 
and a baleful influence is exercised by men of this class, 
in both sections of the Union, a portion of the conserva- 
tive masses are insensibly and gradually goaded into con- 
currence with opinions and sentiments with which, in the 
outset, they had no sympathy. Meantime, almost wholly 
neglecting the main public interests, our political contro- 
versies turn more and more on questions, in reference to 
which, as abstract formule, the great sections of the 
country differ irreconcilably, though there is nothing 
practically important at stake which requires the discus- 
sion to be kept up. These controversies are carried on 
with steadily increasing bitterness and exasperation. The 
passions thus kindled have already led to acts of violence 
and bloodshed, approaching to civil war in the Territories, 
and attempted servile insurrection in the States. The 
great religious and philanthropic associations of the coun- 
try are sundered, and the kindly social relations of North 
and South seriously impaired. The national House of 
Representatives, hovering on the verge of anarchy, re- 
quires weeks to effect an organization, which ought to be 
the work of an hour, and it holds its sessions (many of its 
members, I am told, armed with concealed Weapons), on 
the crust of a volcano. The candidates for the Presidency 
represeating respectively the dominant sectional ideas, 
will, at the ensuing election, in all probability, be sup- 
ported by a purely geographical vote, In other words, 
we are already brought to a pass, at which North and 
South cannot and will not codperate im the periodical 
reorganization of the Government, 
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EVERETT ON SUMNER, AND GEORGIA ON EVERETT. 


Can such a state of things long continue, especially 
with the ever-present risk of new causes of exasperation ? 
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blood of an unarmed, defenceless man, and he a Senator 
of Massachusetts: if by laying down my life this hour, I 


I own it seems to me impossible, unless some healing | could undo what has been done the last two years (begin- 


course is adopted, that the catastrophe, which the mass of 
good citizens deprecate, should be much longer delayed. 
A spirit of patriotic moderation must be called into action 
throughout the Union, or it will assuredly be broken up. 
Unless the warfare of inflammatory speeches and incen- 
diary publications is abandoned, and good citizens, as in 
1776 and 1787, North and South, will agree to deal with 
the same elements of discord (for they existed then as now), 
as our Fathers dealt with them, we shall but for a very 
few years longer be even nominally brethren of one family, 
The suggestion that the Union can be maintained by the 
numerical predominance and military prowess of one 
section, exerted to coerce the other into submission, is, in 
my judgment, as self-contradictory as it is dangerous. It 
comes loaded with the death smell from fields wet with 
brothers’ blood, If the vital principle of all republican 
government ‘‘ is the consent of the governed,’’ much more 
does a union of coequal sovereign States require, as its 
basis, the harmony of its members and their voluntary 
coUperation in its organic functions. j 

Believing, for these reasons, that healing counsels must 
be listened to, if we are much longer to remain one people, 
I regard the late National Union Convention as a move- 
ment in the right direction. I could wish that it had been 
earlier assembled; with less exclusive reference to official 
nominations, and with a more comprehensive representa- 
tion, if possible, of the conflicting opinions of the country. 
On general principles and in ordinary times, I admit that 
third parties are objectionable, but in the existing state 
of affairs, if there is to be any escape from the present il!- 
omened conflict, it would seem that a commencement 
must be made with such @ meeting as that ofthe 9th and 
10th, at Baltimore. It was a fair representation of the 
conservative opinion of the country ; and the calmness, 
gravity and good feeling with which its proceedings were 
conducted, cannot be too highly praised. 

In adopting as its platform the Constitution without 
note or comment, the Convention, as it seems to me, pur- 
sued a wise and patriotic course, No other course was 
thought of in the earlier days of the Republic. Elec- 
tioneering platforms are almost without exception equivo- 
cal and delusive. It is objected that men differ as to the 
meaning of the fundamental law; but they differ not less 
as to any gloss or commentary. The Constitution, in its 
fair and natural interpretation, is the only basis on which 
good citiz-ns in every part of the country can now unite; 
and any attempt to go further will usually have no other 
effect than to cause those who agree on great practical 
principles to differ on metaphysical subtleties, or to bring 
together, by artfully constructed phrases and from selfish 
motives, those who have nothing else in common. 

The candidate for the Presidency, presented by the 
Union Convention, is every way worthy of confidence and 
support, Ispeak from personal knowledge and long asso- 
ciation with him in the public service. His distinguished 
talent, large experience in public affairs, proved integ- 
rity and sterling patriotism furnish the amplest pledge for 
an honest and efficient administration of the government 
at home and abroad. A citizen of the South, and loyal 
to her constitutional rights, his impartial and conciliatory 
course as a public man affords a ground on which he can 
be supported in either section of the country, without 
dereliction of principle, and by men of all parties, without 
a painful sacrifice of former preferences, 

eeply regretting that the Convention has not put it in 
my power to pay an equally cordial and emphatic tribute 
to some worthy candidate for the Vice-Presidency, but 
feeling it a duty to give the desired proof of sympathy 
with their patriotic efforts to restore the happy days of 
brotherly concord between the different sections of our 
beloved country. 

I remain, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
EpwarpD Everett, 


MR, EVERETT ON SUMNER. 


Soon after the brutal assault on Charles Sum- 
ner, in 1856, Mr. Everett, in some remarks 
delivered at Taunton, Mass., referred to the 
subject as follows: 


The civil war, with its horrid train of pillage, fire, and 
slaughter, carried on, without the slightest provocation, 
against the infant settlements of our brethren on the fron- 
tier of the Union; the worse than civil war which has for 
months raged unrebuked at the Capital of the Union, and 
has at length, by an act of lawless violence, of which I 
know no parallel in the history of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, stained the floor of the Senate chamber with the 


ning with the disastrous repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise) to embitter the different parts of the country against 
each other, and weaken the ties which unite them, I would 
willingly, cheerfully, make the sacrifice. 


In a letter, written subsequently, in explana- 
tion of these remarks, Mr. Everett said— 


I have condemned from the outset, and still most 
decidedly condemn the policy of the late Administration 
towards Kansas. I opposed the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
the Territorial Committee, of which Iwasa member. I 
voted against the amendment to the bill by which the 
Missouri Compromise was repealed. I opposed the bill to 
the best of my ability, in a speech delivered in the Senate 
on the 8th of February, 1854, of which. I send youa copy; 
and I should have voted against it on its passage (as I 
stated in my place at the next meeting of the Senate) had 
not severe illness compelled me, at 34 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to leave the Senate chamber before the vote was 
taken. I informed my Southern political friends, when 
the bill was brought in, that it ought to be entitled a bill 
to ‘‘ annihilate all conservative feeling in the non-slave- 
holding States,’” With these views of the subject, though, 
as I trust, for reasons higher than any effect on party 
politics, Z fully concurred in the main line of argument 
in Mr. Swmner’s speech. Abstaining, however, habitu- 
ally myself from all personalities in debate, and believing 
that they always irritate and never persuade nor convince 
I could not of course bestow my ‘‘ unqualified approbation” 
on the manner in which he treated the subject. 


GEORGIA ON EVERETT. 


On the accession of Gen. Harrison to the 
Presidency, in 1840, he nominated the Hon. 
Edward Everett as minister to England, and 
this nomination was resisted with great perti- 
nacity by the entire force of the Democratic 
party in the Senate, on the ground of Mr. 
Everett’s Anti-Slavery sentiments, already quo- 
ted. The Whigs having a majority in the 
Senate, the nomination, after a severe struggle, 
was confirmed. Among those voting for the 
Confirmation was the Hon. James McPherson 
Berrien, of Georgia; but his vote on this occa- 
sion was so distasteful to the people of Georgia 
that the legislature of that State adopted the 
following resolve : 


Resolwed, That the opinions publicly proclaimed by 
Edward Everett, now minister to England, of the power 
and obligation of Congress to abolish Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to interdict the slave-trade between the 
States, and to refuse the admission into the Union of any 
Territory tolerating Slavery, are unconstitutional in their 
character, subversive of the rights of the South, and if 
carried out, will destroy this Union; and that the Hon. 
John McPherson Berrien, in sustaining for an important 
appointment, an individual holding such obnoxious senti- 
ments, has omitted a proper occasion to give an efficient 
check to such sentiments, and in so doing has not truly 
represented the opinions or wishes of the people of 
Georgia, of either political party. 


The vote of the legislature on the adoption 
of this resolve was: In the Senate, Ayes 40; 
Nays 0. In the House, Ayes 101; Nays 40. 


JUDGE DOUGLAS ON THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


In a speech delivered at Springfield, Ill., in 
1849, Senator Douglas, in speaking of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, said: 


It has received the sanction of all parties in every sec- 
tion of the Union, It had its origin in the hearts of all 
patriotic men who desired to preserye and perpetuate 
the blessings of our glorious UWnion—an origina akin to 
that of the Constitution of the United States, conceivwd 
in the same spirit of fraternal affection, and calculated to 
remove forever the only danger which seemed to threaten 
at some distant day to sever the sacred bond of Union. 
All the evidences of public opinion seem to indicate that 
this Compromise has become canonized in the hearts of 
the American people as a sacred thing, which no ruthless 
hand would be reckless enough to disturb, 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 28,299; Pierce over Scott, 9,066; Cass over Taylor, 4,755; Polk over Clay, 11,841; 
Harrison over Van Buren, 411. Mr. James G, Birney received 194 votes in this State, in 1840, ; 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 5,556; Pierce over Scott, 18,850; Cass over Taylor, 12,982; Polk over Clay, 9,294; 
Van Buren over Harrison, 6,598. Mr. Birney received 126 votes in 1840. 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 4,787 ; Pierce over Scott, 1,109; Taylor over Cass, 8,133; Clay over Polk, 2,455; tf rrisor 
over Van Buren, 1,977, Mr. Birney received 42 yotes in 1940. os. sa > % ae 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 68,950; Scott over Pierce, 8,114; Taylor over Cass, 25,789; Clay over Polk, 14,572 ; 
Harrison over Van Buren, 20,980, Mr, Birney received 1,621 votes in 1840, 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 28,992; Scott over Pierce, 9,129; Taylor over Cass, 12,174; Clay over Polk, 8,729; 
Harrigon over Van Buren, 14,422, Mr, Birney received 319’ votes in 1840, 
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Bergen. ccccces TOT 926) 1414 —|| 1004) 1262 1S 1440|,...... OTT} 1846 
Burlington .... 1584|| 8820) 8796) 114'| 8898) 8014 80 BOLT 5 whe 8417) 2405 
Camden....... 2088}} 1568) 1696 27\| 1067) 1286 28 Ske aie Unorganized 
Cape May..... ADT 604) 852 _ GbT| 226 _ 194 


Oamberland ,.. 
fae 
Gloucester .... 
PRIOR fe a 2 8 .xie 7 


1281|| 1871) 1812 2| 1666) 1819 _ 
4888)| 6242) D681 85|| BOOT) 2824) 127 
1880/| 1221) 1088 65)| 1207) 882 88 
1411|) 1596) 1645 29)| 1484) 760 80 


Hunterdon ..., 1106)) 2290) 8578 -—|| 2191) 8220 9 
Mercer.......-++ 1064)| 2658) 2560 13)| 2681) 2058 26 
Middlesex ..... 1988|| 2495) 2401 —|| 2469) 1807) 129 
Monmouth .... 1815'| 1806) 8179 5'| 8119) 84 


0 4 
Morris ..ssaees 696 2549) 2800 25} 2889) 2424 1 
Qceatia sis cities 
Passalc......., 
snes aan 
e ereeee 
Bussex ...-.00s 8004 
Warren .....+- 6, 2877) 446) 1674} 2759; 10) 1684 2689 18 


Total....0++. sen ated M4115) 88666 44805, 0, 40018, 86001/ 819 


88318 


a486) 181|| 88851] $1084 


“ , ee + ‘ 
Buchanan over Fremont, 18,605; Pierce over Scott, 5,749; Taylor over Cass, 8,114; Clay over Polk, 823; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 2,817, Mr. Ehasy recelysd 69 votes in 1840. a 2 
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OBIT O- 
— ne 
| 1856. 1852. t 1848. 1840. 
COUNTIES, : 
| Rep. Dem. Ath Dem. \F. Sil. | Whig.| Dem. | Free D.\| Whig. | Dem. Abo. || Whig.| Dem. 
\Prem’t a ae tai ? Taylor, Cass. |Van B. Clay. | Polk. | Birney||Ha’son Van B. 


VE ee | 1407, 1790, 273 
SEM iran | 1415) 1508, 94 
Ashiand....... | 1912, 2039, 3 
Ashtabula ..-.- | $103; 975) 22) 
Athens o...624+ | 2299, IBA, 1s) 
Augiaize.......| 912 1604 8 
Belmont. «2... | 4417) 2510, 1738} 
Brow oo 2020s. | 1755, “00, 428) 
Prither .. 466444 | 21 BAD 296) 
Carroll 05 0.4+- | 170), 12) 8) 
Champaign.... | 1995, 1711) AM 
Char cp ccccees | QAI, 1550, 165 
Clermotit...... | 9183) 2741) 781) 
CHititon.. 4244+. . YAAT, 1170, 240) 
Columbiana «.. : BG TA9T, y, 
Coston «+++ | 2162, 2251) 56) 
Grawlord....... | 1685, Z54 

(uy ahogs .---. 6244), 4446, : 
Parkes sccsseee U6, 1993, 209)! 1508 
Defiance ..+... B21; 895) ot Unorganized. 
Pelaware...+-+ LAT, 16A9) 

: 3 | ee Yi, 1377) 
Vairfield....+-++ Li00, 9223) 
WAYOHe vsseees 1209, 
Franklin «+++. 9458, 3791) 

Fulton .s.602-- 1098, 712 
Gallia csceceee 610) 12A1) 
Geauga .| 2604, 515 
Greenies. s+. | BOR 1465, 
GUETTISEY 06 060+ QAGL, 1932 
Hatmilton....,. GAS 11 565 


HaricoK.... 1773| 1944) 
Harditi......-. | Wl 832 


Harrison ....- ,| BA, 1473 | | 2008 
Wewnry .4. eee 587) 6, Zii ; 229 481 
Highhand....... 1310, 2140 | 1952) 2% é 1399 
Hocking ...--. 1092, 145A) 93) 908 
Holnies. «24 4++ .| 123% +2108) 5} | 2 5 5 1906 
Maron ss seceee $468) 1709) | 224i s 1531 
JACKS vee 939, 1353) 50 | 785 
Jeflerson «144+ | Vz) 1991 ae f 9218 
MOK sesscess Yi2h, Wa - i 9789 
WAKE pis seccees W371, 623} 

LAWFENCe «+ +s 148, 11M), ti 453 
VAChing os eee. Wi) 2371 8509 82 9A 8516 
Logan... .+-.| 2093) 1323) , 93, 845 
LOT alti 4402 2006 BH4) 1 420, 7 1318 
PACAB i 6 eos s eee 1639, 1866) 235 528 
Madison. ...++. 991, 6 571 
Mahoning .....| 2723) 1937) : 
Marions....-+ | 1967) 1275) 4128 
Medina ..++0-- | 2685, 1572) 1436 
Meigs ..... “| 1998) 1603) 649 
METCer ss sacee 29) 1159 1348 
Miami. .....- ; : 1339 
Monroe ..... ’ 


Montgomery... 


OT LAs eee eeee : 2320) 
Morrow oe seess Uniorgani)zed. 
Muskingum.... BHO 44 3380 
WOW creeresee Un organi zed. 
QUAWAs cereece : 190} 231 
Paulding ...-+- 70| 198 
Perry sascceeee ~ : At ASS 2192 
Pickaway «+ «. 1960 

& aeeeaaaeaere RAZ 
Portage s.ccees WH 1 2149 
Prevle cscsceee 6} 1519 
Putnam ....... BY ! 59 
Richmond ..... 2909 VAL, 


Handusky ..... 
a 

ey eeaaadae 
ia: daadaeee 
Mami .sccese 
Trumbill,..... 
Tuscarawas, «+. 
Union... csce0 
7 Wert earn 


waaanatee 


Warren weeenee 
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OHIO—( Continued). 


1856, 1852. 1848. | 1844, 1840, 
COUNTIES. 


| ee ee sa” Ee 
Rep. | Dem. | Am. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil. Whig. | Dem. |FreeD.\| Whig.| Dem. | Abo. | Whig. 


Dem. 


Frem’i| Bue’an| Fill re.|| Scott, }Pierce.| Hale. |!Taylor.| Cass. |Van B.|| Clay. | Polk. Birney} Ha’son!Van 1, 

Washington sete 2783 2251 281)} 2478) 2189] 3833] 2079) 1930} 462) 2194) 1686 151}; 2109} 1458 

Wayne Raita ict 2904, 2918 47|| 2283) 3143] 149]; 2284! 38380] 190]] 2759) 8765 75}| 2798) 8821 

Williams Rr efen ore 1827, 1022 49, 546) 832! 160 828} 510) 154 583 673} — || 896) 407 

Wood weeks ha/sere 1319, 935) 148 831 986 20 647 636 29 576) 570 1); 548) 518 
Wyandotte .... | 1247, 1278) 108 990) 1290 9 951) 1059 46 Unjorgani/zed. | 

Totals A. 4.3, 187497 170874, 28126 (152526169220! 31682) 188360 154775| 85354! |155057|149117| 8050 1481571124782 


Fremont over Buchanan, 16,623; Pierce over Scott, 16,694; Cass over Taylor, 16,415; Clay over Polk, 5,940 
Harrison over Van Buren, 23,375. In 1840, Mr. Birney received 903 votes. 


NBEW-ZToREK. . 
Rep. | Dem. | Am. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig..| Dem. |FreeD. ig. . | Abo. we .| De 

COUNTIES. i rent bue?’an|Fill’re. Seott, Pierce.| Hale. ||Tay ier, Cass, | Van b. Onis Polk. mere | qa anh: 
AID ONRY, «07055 d's/4'0 5016) 7751) 5301)| 7246) 8363 183)| 7068} 4002} 2407|) 7109} 6916 124] 6871) 5944 
ipllegan ys «9.5 6545) 1640 856)| 8670} 4009 678)| 2789} 1253} 2040)| 8913} 8640) 435] 4132] 3382 
Broome: ce... 4297) 2106) 791|| 2674) 8064) 847); 2490) 1959 T7U| 2681} 2508! 106] 2895; 2181 
Cattaraugus... | 5166} 1778 978|| 38687; 3498]  561|| 2604) 1677} 1286/| 92743] 2684| 487] 2966) 92485 
Ogyugare..-:). 7035) 1818) 1923)} 4888) 4550 916)| 4318) 1034) 8979]} 4908} 5202] 876] 5164) 4864 
Chautauqua... | T03T| 1847). 2017|| 5612} 8703) 7146]! 4207] 1911! 1628]| 5612] 38407) 814! 5985] 8345 
Chemung...... 2664) 1789 766)| 2326) 3189 839}| 1943) 728) 2166)! 1791) 2592 106.| 1693) 2296 
Chenango ..... 5458) 2406) 1070)| 8880) 4481 803|| 3587; 2616) 1481]) 4215! 4495} 243] 4886] 3995 
Columbia...... 3818} 8020) 1981]} 4142) 4455 7|| 8943) 2121} 2100)] 4822) 4691 11| 4287) 4478 
Cortland ...... 8596) 1181 628)| 2328) 2064 655|| 1879 946} 1803)| 2878} 2858 543 | 2664) 2229 
Cinepns 356... 2659) 2134) 1811}} 2286) 2812 245)| 1941) 1472) 1221)| 1919) 2218} 410] 20283) 1828 
Delaware...... 4367| 2107) 2009}| 8289) 4052} 389)! 2832) 790! 2908] 8071] 4280] 205! 2988] 8847 
Dutchess... . 5512} 4089) 2013)} 5495] 5600 83)| 5376) 8227} 1295)! 5767] 5627 87} 5855) 5362 
Erie... -....,..| 6901) 7586) 5520]; 8023) 7033 510|| 7647; 8360) 2857|| 6905) 5050] 415] 6784) 8691 
VEG OI wie a's! ole = 2904; 11738 956|| 2756) 19738 174|| 2629) 1002) 1119]} 2612) 1998 143} 2617} 1789 
Franklin ...... 1469| 1600; 1145]| 1747) 2074 180}| 1353 974 911|} 1524) 1501 93] 1440} 1110 
OL GOT Fo 'e¥o105056 2598) 1374) 1034!} 2171) 2070 115||} 1976) 3880) 1602) 2107] 2192) 100] 1964) 1648 
Genesee....... 8620; 1434) 1100|} 8358) 2166) 313); 2S90; 1180} 1111|} 38604} 2105] 298] 7057) 8809 
Greene. ...... 2164) 2346) 1533)| 2803) 3242 16|| 2707; 1551) 1425)! 2968) 38488 80] 2991] 8258 
Hamilton...... 149 250) * 117 126) 3842 With Ful/|ton. 123) 222 
Herkimer ..... 5074! 1650) 1230)) 2679) 4220) 555)! 2430 699} 8893)]| 2868! 4846 608} 8118} 4350 
Jefferson. . ..| 8249) 8496] 1058] 5656} 6279 T57|| 4841) 2445) 4342)! 5576] 6291 712) 6257) 5630 
TASS ise # crars-< 7846) 14174) 8647)| 8487) 10621 66|| 7511) 4882 817|| 5107) 4648 TT | 8293) 8157 
DP oy gt es ee oe 8124) 1114) 418|| 1727) 2585) 803); 1223) 789) 1258]! 1640) 2073) 154] 1718] 1753 
Livingston..... 8597! 1652} 1979)} 4096) 38055 808]; 8730] 889] 2100]| 8773) 2709} 210] 3916} 2684 
Montgomery... | 8076) 1485) 1713)| 2995! 3873 40|| 2924) 1285} 1602); 2849) 38278 85] 2828) 8298 
Madison..... - | 6312} 1861] 865)| 8379] 38435] 1584)| 2898} 1565) 2739)| 8683) 38848! 1811] 4266) 4114 
Monroe. 3....... 7584| 4683) 8070) T467| 6314 775|| 6539) 1443} 4671]| 6873) 5611 430 | 6468) 4834 
New York ..... 17771) 41913] 19922)| 23115) 84226 206) 29057] 18884} 5106)! 26385) 28296] 117] 20958} 219385 
WaReara 252.5: 3906} 1864; 1985)} 38413) 2862) 1056|} 2828) 1313) 2080] 8100} 2589} 810] 2964 2219 
Onondaga .... | 1COT1} 4227) 1724)| 6097) 6415) 1701]| 5442) 2229] 4942)) 6495) 6878] 732] 6557} 6568 
Ontario .. .. | 4551) 1642) 2189)| 4402) 8347)  547|| 8848) 1272) 2627)! 4568! 8659} 485] 4828) 8451 
Oravgevints... 4274, 3948) 2172) 4221) 5171 16|| 4172) 8170} 1434)! 4626) 5308 87| 4371; 4845 
Oneida........ 11172} 6386] 1601|] 7831} 8636) 1083]| 6032) 8585] 4816)) 6983} 7717| 1144] 7156] 7768 
Oswego........ 8246) 3683) 1175] 4375) 4973) 2148|| 8655) 1184) 4254!) 8771) 43882 851} 4192) 8907 
Orleans ic... 5. 8088} 1052; 1412)| 2586) 2267 605}| 2402) 918) 1772|| 2600) 2811 276| 2606) 2027 
Osezoy..-.'.. 4. 6373) 8595) 1229) 4454! 5486 643}| 38929) 8674) 1941)! 4743) 6050| 413] 4856) 5581 
Putnam &...35. > 963) 1096) 479 826} 1521 - 816} 996) 415 979) 1731 —_— 920) 1583 
Queens........ 1886) 2394) 2521'} 2208} 2899 12}) 2444) 13810 800|| 2547) 2751 — 2522) 2550 
Rensselaer..... 5153) 4415) 4548] 6185! 6563)  218|| 6241) 2685) 2930) 6360) 5618} 181) 5752) 5424 
tichmond ..... 736) 1550} 946] 1147) 1824 80} 1099 860} 123!) 1049) 1063 1 903; 851 
Rockland. ... 668) 1526] 937 733) 1785) — 918) 1064; 255 794) 1679 1 68T| 1657 
St. Lawrence... 9698} 1950) 1332] 4570) 5583} 1886)| 8667 613) 6023)| 4672) 6008} 468] 4803) 4751 
Saratoga... .. 4524| 2446] 2581|| 4498] 4291 T1\| 4488} 2515) 1405]| 4550} 4200) 119] 4416) 38873 
Schenectady... 1714, 787) 1218} 1654) 1900) — 1716} 1069) 444!) 1814) 1679 81)| 1752) 1577 

Schuyler ...... 2542; 981} 461] From) Steubler, Ch|//emung! and T ompkil ns. 
Batok >..<-.. 2393) 2045} 1980} 1917) 3306; — 2189; 1051) 1400/| 2487) 8875 14| 2415) 3482 
Seneca ........ 2163) 1625) 1265} 2213) 2511 200)! 1767] 1360; 1523/| 2897; 2569) 124] 2466) 2472 
Schoharie ..... 2376} 2837; 1630} 2958] 3846 18}| 2724) 2671 654|| 2986] 8523! 111] 2895) 8345 
Sullivan....... 1690} 1583} 2037) 2054) 2681 44} 1672) 1363 6534)! 1789) 1964 80] 1475) 1679 
Stenben....... 7270) 8217| 2084) 5236) 6880}  845!| 4857) 1975) 8623|) 4885) 5512) 243] 4081) 4820 
Tioga .....-..| 8381} 2154; 435| 2234) 2815) 197|) 1782) 1683 789|| 1999) 2545 90} 1925) 2180 
Tompkins 4019} 1430) 1470] 38410) 8472)  862/] 8003) 1270) 2648|) 8845, 4013| 822] 8969) 8558 
Ulster... ©... | 2932) 4080) 4703} 5133) 5916 26,| 4659) 1970) 2277)! 4804) 4783 12| 4491] 4280 
Washington 5174| 1632) 1848] 4230) 3174) 451|| 4486) 1225/ 2024) 5024) 3270} 3838) 5071) 8024 
Walren. iss. 2 1006; 735) 1174; 1718) 119)} 1270) 1019) 618|) 1380) 1791 118 1306, 1411 
Waynetn. a acs 5776) 1999} 1448} 4083) 4050) 941!) 8567| 797] 8690) 8953) 4046) 563) 4309) 8997 
Wyoming ++ | 4066) 1911 571} 8005) 2471 727\| 2881! 1837) 1680]; 2754) 2102) 442) with |Gen’see 
Westchester ... | 4450) 4600) 38641) 4033) 5279 55 | 4112) 2146) 1312)| 4258) 4412 19| 4083) 4354 
Yates jn...0252s a 915 851, 1974) 2153) 824) 1651 862} 1483)} 2056) 2110) 207 ) 2072) 2087 
ee ee eee eee, | —eee ee 


Total........ |276007/195878 124604 284852 262083 ‘stead 218608 114518 120510 giana aes ye, 225817 212027 


Fremont over Buchanan, 80,129; Pierce over Scott, 27,201; Taylor over Cass, 104,285; Polk over Clay, 5,106; 
Harrison over Van Buren, 13,290. Mr. Birney received 2,808 votes in 1840° and Gerrit Smith, Reform and 
Abolitionist received 2,545 votes in 1848, 
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ILLINOIS. 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 


COUNTIES. 
Rep. | Dem.| Am. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig. | Dem. Free D.|| Whig. | Dem. | Abo. || Whig.| Dem. 
Prem t|Bue’an|Fillre.|| Scott. |Pierce.| Hale. |/Taylor.| Cass. |Van B.|| Clay. | Polk. |Birney Ha’son| Van B. 
AGA IGB Tide nets 2226) 3811] 662)) 2236 107|| 199 1617} 1852 
Alexander..... 15} 401; 230 105 — 101 299} 424 
Bond sis cece a 153} 607; 659 494 8T 891 513) = 551 
Boone...\:....- 1748) 248 27 551 838 414 220} 222 
BLOW ators 00's 169} 903) 483 445 — 408 801] 484 
Bureau........ 2603} 1284 48 712 430 876 434) 279 
Calhoun....... 70| 891) 163 211 — 215 213} 188 
OserOl Pie. > «20 1161} 287) 158 499 42 426 244 69 
COLE She) eet 303} 914) 488 784 _ 761 897, 315 
Champaign..... 782; 550] 286 847 — 218 154) 141 
Christian ...... 239) 884! 299 856 2 183 89} 147 
GUAT cea <'s'c,010 709| 1818} 8380 842 6 743 667| 611 
OUAY. ceajejeo's cle 29| %31| 540 284 _ 207 218) 888 
Clintons....... 161} 840) 862 875 — 851 826} 41T 
MOLES. chien cicisoys 783} 1178} 796 997 877 1109); 695 
GOK sie sjeslsc 08's 9020} 5680) $42)| 2089 793]| 1708 1034} 1989 
Crawford...... 477] 961) 244 571 11 493 421| 392 
Cumberland... | 246} 641] 235] 293 —_ 108 Unorgjanized 
Weal. .cii 2254) 881 16) 456 : 855 228 AT 2ieeed oe 
De Witt ....... 623} 679! 878 516 20 873 293; $816 
Du Page ...... 1887} 542 881 886 818 428} 373 
PIA GARinss. <ip3 952) 1842) 3808 892 88 829 783) 720 
Edwards ...... 176} 283] 810 291 -- 288 811} 212 
Effingham ..... 90| 784} 168 175 — 99 52]. 207 
Fayette ....... 68| 947) 799\| 4387 — 407 442| 645 
Pranklin®. <)./. < 1051; 261 196 -- 189 71) 542 
Halton. .% ce: « 2021! 2724) 898)| 1848 298]| 1635 1258] 1347 
Gallatin .:..... 941 7641 428)) 824 235 500} 1286 
Greene........ 245) 1565) 719 864 12 853 870} 1175 
GUUNG Vacs. «ee 923) 618 6 249 64 123 Unorglanized 
Hamilton...... 9| 1185} 162 223 — 125 126| 557 
Hancock ...... 1120} 2011} 999)| 1286 84|| 1087 1818} 661 
Hardin......... 4| 832| 229|| 244 — 934 154| 182 
Henderson .... 757, 610) = 158 547 84|) 408 Unorg|anized 
Renin cse'eler 1924| 876 47 85T 91 188 162 86 
Troquois....... 750} 460} 108 378 =! 22 268 154) 175 
Jackson... ....: 14, 1056} 822/| 384 — akg 210| 3837 
PUSPOLY yo). cit 823} 679} 158 258 — 154 78 178 
Jefferson ...... 60| 1278} 426 895 3 -— 280 210) 727 
DETSOY gercste iss 887} 702) 5380 651 89 530 517; 860 
Jo Daviess . | 2110) 1509 44)| 1481 122)) 1772 1079; 680 
Johnson:........ 1144 74 185 —_— 67 109} 440 
Kane. ias ss ce 8570} 912 29|| 1160 642 855 810} ‘TT4* 
Kankakee...... 13886) 258 60 Unjorgani|zed, 
Kendall ....... 1622) 884 18 515 252 892 Unorgjanized 
TSNOX Facet. wisiehs's 2851} 1490} 277|| 1080 891 830 740| 541 
IG wiiinicie.s'e's = 6 2847 558 10 697 519 $21 281 267 
La Salle....... 8721; 2665 121)} 1204 552 86 1080} 1688 
Lawrence ..... 89{ 729) 583 510 — 464 676} 597 
TGGb ci teeerieb aed 1804; 601 82 478 QT 800 241; 280 
Livingston. .... 585} = 480 72 164 12 82 85 78 
MIOR AINE sb e's © 655! = 828) 484 568 — 465 260} 167 
Macon,........ 500| 821} 893)| 855 258 250| 87T 
Macoupin ..... 828) 1778} 1010)| 841 74 710 632; 812 
Madison....... 1111) 1451) 1658} 1548 81|| 1820 1704} 1186 
IMGTIONY. S/.)0.0:0 0 150} 1150} 413]) 285 28 227 174) 5738 
Marshall ...... 1008} 884 115 | 546 61 804 209} 188 
Mason ........ 267| 737) 558)| 561 891 Unorg|anized 
Massac........ 5} 4680) = 251) 268 — 204 Unorg anized 
M‘Donough.... 590} 1870) 864)! 840 439 472| 427 
M‘Henry ....-. 2869} 945 43|}| 5866 645 618 846] 271 
MéLean’ ......:00% 1937} 1517} 560}| 256 40 758 683} 531 
Menard ....... 109} 854) 668)| 644 605 434) 874 
Mertceri. ¢f. .'s.'. 1141; 769} 140 575 92 436 815} 193 
Monroe ....... 846} 900} 518 294 — 855 870} 563 
Montgomery... 162} 992) 686} 415) 655 9 882 811) 520 
Morgan,...... 963) 1656) 885)! 1397 158|) 1372 1533) 1293 
154} 482) 805 292 — 248 Unorg)anized 
2469| 784) 289 899 294 682 49 266 
2082) 2459) 891)} 1556 252!| 1237 w44| 767 
200! 671} 433 217 59 239 174, 3831 
85} $10) 850)} 192 ~- 132 Unorgianized 
1053} 2163} 1010) 1745 84|| 1609 1149} 1087 
11) 855) 214 820 _ 224 268 
21; 473} 166 112 —_ 84 Unorganized 
582) 807) 115 800 230 266 9} 151 
Randolph ..... 709) 1222) 546)| 575 220 817 
Richland ...... 89} 786) 440 174 — 821 — ||Unorg|anized 
Rock Island... | 1489) 1114) 276 7 96 583 } | 224 
OIG... is" duets 4| 1004) 229 20 _- 122 =} | 
Sangamon..... 1174| 2475} 1612)| 2125 92\| 1943 2000; 1249 
Schuyler ..:... 888} 1369) 570 844 16 807 —<6iL 
WOUbined.c 400.0 6ae 188) 848] 586 730 798 miyts) 
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ILLIN OIS—( Continued). 
1856. 1852. 1848. 1844, 1840, 
COOUNIBERS sg eee eee | ee ae ee 
Rep. | Dem. | Am. || Whig. | Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig. | Dem. |FreeD.|| Whig.| Dem. | Abo. || Whig. | Dem. 
|Frem’t Bue’an|Fill’re.|| Scott. |Pierce.| Hale. |/Taylor.| Cass. |Van B.|| Clay. | Polk. |Birney||Ha’soi JVau B 
BDEID Ys ox sien ve 152} 1414) 451 446 958} — 837 658 1 815 683; — | 408 751 
PpaT KA. oasis. cs 718} 853} 152 836) 850 82 214; 174 84 187} 206 3|) 187} 154 
SteClair 27. 3h. 1996) 1728} 978 998} 2571; — 1109} 2028 63)| 1042) 1945 7 989} 1783 
Stephenson .... | 1907] 1808 50 976; 1061 170 730) 763; 111 483) 465 24 871 241 
Tazewell...... 1028} 1313 757|| 1369 869 80|| 1097 598 96)| 1011 628 83}| 1181 661 
Union.......... 46| 1283) 246 169} 830 1 108) 503 6 944 617) — 78] ~— 686 
Vermilion ...... 1506} 1111 104 997} 761 86 942) 758 68 869; 768 28/; 1044) 587 
Wabash.c., :... 122 481 485, 469} 355) — 456). 308 14 479} 315 2) 509 254 
Warren «...... 1282} 1117} 3807 806; 781} 158 587; 529) 140 500} 508 85)| 711] © 524 
Washington 244) 1132 283 251 763 28 204) 577 27 254; 565 8) 149 493 
Wayne ........ 129; 1218} 402 859) 757 it 818} 479 1 265} 637) — 205) 500 
WRIULG ea 0. 5 27) 1062 845 749 782; — 674 513 18 736) 748) — T70 639 
Whiteside ..... 1902 613 210 554) 518 151 891 235; 279 884; 289 47 3875) 286 
oe 2393} 1575 10/} 1251) 1450) 820 713; 897) 540 509} 810}  209)| 758) 1367 
Williamson .... 10; 1419; 188 844, 799) — 211; 575) — LIS Cool) 79 103; 578 
Winnebago.... | 8636 457 61]; 1028 820 725 866 240 807 546} 3868} 152 789 821 
Woodford ..... 596 TAT 189 839 685 49 186 809 52 159} 822 8}|Unorg anized 
Totals en... 96189/105348| 37444|| 64934} 80597! 9966)! 58047} 56300) 15774|| 45528; 57920) 857 0) 45587 | 4T476 


Buchanan over Fremont, 9,159; Pierce over Scott, 15,663; Cass over Taylor, 8,253; Polk over Clay, 12,392; 
Van Buren over Harrison, 1,939, In 1840, Mr. Birney received 149 votes. 


IVE IGS EX, TL) Ce ASIN. ‘ 
IN" g Rep. | Dem. | Am. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig. | Dem. | Free D,|| Whig.| Dem. | Abo. Whiy.| Dem. 

he te Reem Bue’an/Fill’re, Scott. Pierce.) Hale. Toor. Cass, |Van B, 4 Polk. | Birney Ha'sed Van B. 
Allegan ....... 1526) 1027 29)) BAT 66 274| . 804) 174! 299 11 257; 174 
BALL, can ese 1495) 872 49|| 47%8 107 243} 881 98 249 16 128) 105 
Berries. ..,..... 1926) 1540; 182)| 1017) 1234 41 958} 1147; 108 828 85 549} 548 
Pravch. vs. ..s 2608) 13822 14;| 1077; 1880; 202 665} 1084) 400 888 89 543) 616 
Calhoun....... 8495) 2151) 122)) 1784 440|| 1254) 1487) 745 1528} 226/| 1143) 1169 
RDASS 4 et cos 1708) 1165 41|| 987 95 788} 902) 191 715 59 670} 527 
Cheboygan .... No| retur|n. Unjorgani|zed. 
Chippewa. ..; No} returjn. No| retur|n, 51 43; — 40, — 22 40 
Sinton’. 22..,,-4 1858} 1034 14 470 146 213} 840} 131) 283 19 221; 144 
ER TOD ess Jee cise = 1888} 1228 15|| 637 225 556; 546} 218 876 61 837} 229 
Emmet........ No} return. Unjorgani|zed. 
Genesee........ 2635; 1588} 110)| 1221 301 876; 823) 815 676; 183 512; 880 
Grand Traverse 157} 248 2 Unlorganijzed. 
Gratiot. :...... 888; 136) — Unjorganijzed. 
Hillsdale .. ... 3446} 1408 1417 391}| 1027; 1290} 482 1084; 212 843; J21 
Houghton ..... 201; 398 u retur|n, Unjorgani|zed. 
PET OD 4 e¥'s 05 « No| returjn organi|zed. 
Ingham....... * 1849) 1534 128 473} 692) 882 441 45 254) 261 
Bonin’ ye. .'.2. 2002) 1154 802 879} 608} 477 898 59 266} 219 
JGCKSON' /..... 2996) 2118 484 969} 1547) 1072 1889} 475)| 1504) 1121 
Kalamazoo .... | 2803) 1620 411)| 1010} 880) 498 828} 276 954, 744 
Oi) ee 2981! 2516 166 652} 768} 3837 564 83| 819) 820 
Lapeer:........ | 3579} 995) 142 869) 542) 205 502 88 491} 413 
Lenawee ...... 4499) 2779 640|| 1886) 2171] 795 2272| 228), 2118) 1865 
Livingston ....| 1765; 1711 138 764) 1128} 280 10380} 108 700} 842 
Mackinac ..... No) retur|n, — 51) 127) — 100} — | 
Macomb ..... 2210) 1845 509 855) 1840) 204 1859} 140 982; 1124 
Manistee ...... No, returjn. Un|organi|zed. 
Marquette..... 79 qT No| retur|n. Unjorgani|zed, 
Mason ........ 82 12 Unjorganijzed. 
Midland....... 169, njorgani/zed. 
Monroe. ..... 1777; 1708 169 800} 1155) 398 12838 48 989} 1023 
Montcalm . 414) 265 6 Unjorgani|zed. 
Newago... No) return _ Un|organi/zed. 
Oakland....... 4105) 8276 552}} 1942] 2781]  698)| 2225) 2883) 877} 2872) 2366 
Oceana’ {,...3::.. 82 21 bis preety ged. 
Ontonagon .... No) retur/n. n\organi|ze 
Ottows-:...... 1392 993) 59|| 142] 969] 583i] 42/m 17} 81] 88 
Saginaw ....... 1042 1222 73|| 118} 183} = 47 104). — 89} 100 
Sanilac. mee: 803). 201 ~ : a Unjorgani/zed. 
Schooleraft .... No. retur)n, n organi|zed, 
Shiawassee 1304) 1105 981). 426; 192 269 96 288} 151 
St, Clair... .. 1807; 1521 53 665) 818 82 617, — 517 
St. Joseph ..... 2324 1475 mt “ 104 Poss 978 84 800, 761 
Tuscola’. ise 2 42 nj organi|zed. 
Van Buren .... | 1710) 1081 - 87|| 853} 509) 117 850| 46} 182) 2b1 
Washtenaw.... 8570, 2833 603]; 2029] 2081) 917 2549) 886} 2526) 2057 
SWAYNE. cece 5250) 5177). 868|| 2544} 38308) 420 Q73T| 192,| 2246) 22387 
PRA)... vo'e 7 762 b2186 1660 41842} 7237|| 28940) 80687] 10889|| 24837) 27759 8632 | 22983) 211381 

iy 


Fremont over Buchanan, 19,626; Pierce over Scott, 7,933 ; Cass over Taylor, 6,747 ; Polk over Clay, 3422; Harrison 
ever Van Buren, 1,802. Mr. Birney received 321 votes in 1840, 


> 
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DIN ADD EA INIA. 


ee 


1856. 1852. 1848s. 1840. 
COUNTIES. 7 
Rep Dem. | Am. Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.\| Whig, | Dene. Free D.|| Whig. Whig. | Dem. 
Prem t|bucanliillPre.|| Scott. |Pierce.| Hale. |/fayior| Cuss. |] Van 4.1) Clay. y.|| Ha’son}] Van B, 

RABI see's 413} 847 69 862} 672 
AWGN a0. S5 os iclel- 1593} 8211 145)| 1225) 1964 
Bartholomew. .. 1292) 1844) 142]) 1245), 1512 
Benton... a5... 815) = 21T 8 110} 188 
Blackford ..... 238] 404 47|| 108} 268 
BOGHE ses ook 1299} 1493 81 936] 1161 
Brow). jcc ese. 148} 681 90 102} 532 
CORETONN Cs cree aio 1261) 1844 22)| 1075) 1256 
(SOIC AS Seer 1504; 1539 40|| 1176] 1190 
GL AYE iciayerets;<7as0 1» 492) 1950) 1074)i 1186) 1812 
SU y7 cele ewe 865} 1108) 296 474| 743 

Clinton.......-. 1261} 1864 84 929} 125 
Crawford ...... 241 785) 509}} 502) 499 
Daviess... os. 26) 1115] 939 726) 720 
Dearborn....-- 1573) 2619 297|| 1474) 2486 
Wecatur <2... 1718] 1639 61 1864} 1894 
Me wall <<. <a 1097) 1247 75 891 780 
Delaware....... 1786} 992 82|) 1088) 937 
MOS ceanms 21; 1191) 286 929) T1T 
BUEDATbe oes +e 1971} 1651 18|| 1068} 1843 
Fayette ....... 1189} 1002 40}} 1019] 872 
VO VO sais. selene 928| 1767} 1262!) 1828} 1815 
Fountain ...... 1606; 1588 86]| 1023} 1496 
Franklin ...... 1487} 2259 Al|| 1473] 1956 
UTLEON Ye oc cite 822 885 9 559 581 
Gibson ....... 865} 1286 766 942) 1127 
Grant:..0..... 1895} 1035 99 599 836 
Greene......s- 879) 1129 583 884 944 
Hamilton....... 1748} 1185 88 971 901 
Hancock) 735). 962) 1848 24 823) 1002 
Harrison ...... 873] 1681}  628]| 1284) 1278 
fHlendricks ..... | 1680] 1878 T4|| 1252) 980 
RLEDIY) boners = 2741} 1229 49|| 1559| 1226 
Howard ....... 1057 686 $38 539} 526 
Huntington..... | 1232} 1181 58 706} 888 
Jackson... ... 299} 1700) 516 614) 1188 
asper ec. <a: 633) 548 63 857, 847 
SURV. aicteuatet casos ans * 883} 880 54 875; 500 
Jefferson ..... 2314| +1986]  425]} 2016) 2201 
Pennings 4... ys 1293} 1159) 172 998} 1104 
Johnson ....... | 1095; 1608) 153 896) 1388 
WRK Pate ess aes 557; 1512 585|| 1167; 1003 
Kosciusko ..... 1662} 1075 13]; 1045; 988 
La Grange..... 1406} 640 6 667 677 
MAIER chose Gait ocs'e 923) 846 8 286) 884 
Laporte ....... 2582) 2289 45|| 1857} 1468 
Lawrence ..... 480} 1126] 660|} 1054) 1118 
Madison....... 1309) 1603 54|/ 1004) 1282 
Marion........ 8696] 8788]  205)]| 2158) 2599 
927) 1089) — 84! 511 
76} 769) 850 877, 519 
1890) 1518 88 994] 1196 
498; 1191 892 622) 1085 
1910} 2088} 142)| 1559) 1852 
1573) 1528 68};} 1109} 1181 
1257} 1198 48 606} = 807 
104) 605) 879 482) 455 

49| 1207 606 747} 1025 
4S7| 1239 586 901) 1060 
1494; 1288] 192)| 1812) 1084 
96) 1066 682 684 659 
80) 772) 574 538} 688 
847| 614 10|| 444) (527 
806| 1819 625 784} 1483 
841) 557 27 210; 888 
1845} 1882} 423)| 1712) 1466 
2042} 1253 59 900} 993 
1425) 1661 184}; 1119} 1886 
1644; 1685 838|| 1507) 1480 
278| 693) 264 518} 559 
1510} 2075)  142|| 1286) 1627 
235} 1260} 808 710 
112) 155) u 66; 122 

1215) 553 19 487 

1812| 1509 6 998} 1052 
257| 1650) 897 529] 1203 
Switzerland.... 928] 1121) 1040)| 1184) 1147 
‘Yippecanoe.... | 2778) 2807 45|| 1918} 2446 
Tiptoth’ so. eons « 54 738 14 840} 461 
Minton:.:.v cea 763) 710 19 584] 626 
Vanderburgh .. 872) 1880] 840 945) 1817 
Vermillion...... 866} 824, 80}| 852} = 783 
WIG wae. varies 1165) 1808}  8838]} 1694] 1155 


COUNTIES. 
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Wayne 
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eee ween 
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sew e eee 
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POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT. 


1856. 

Rep. | Dem. | Am. 
Frem’t|Bue’an|Fill’re, 
1785) 1096 108 
1167| 67 76, 
107; 1506) 480 
831! 1778 691 
8688} 1958 100 
726) 931 16 
703) 746 42 
79T| 851 57 
94375|118670) 22886 


Harrison over Van Buren, 13,698. 


INDIA NA—(Oontinued.) 


1852. 

Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil. 

Scott. |Pierce.| Hale, 
1145 959 91 
850 552 56 
487| 1634 81 
1093] 1618 it 
2304) 1874 786 
415 710 23 
510 536 13 
497 568 pi 


80901} 95340) 6929 


| 


| 1848. 
Whig. | Dem. | Free D. 
Taylor.| Cass. |Van B. 
847; 7389} 140 
T08 460 68 
457 862 21 
1126) 1648 22) 
2085} 1432} 8839) 
252] 416 18 
206} 805 84) 
818} 38738 21 
69907) 74745) 8100 


1844. 

Whig.| Dem. | Abo. 
Clay. | Polk. |Birney. 
601 575 19 
779 470 10 

894) 850) — 
1149} 1660 5 
2321] 1436} 318 
185 806 3 

259 218) — 
222 257 2 


| 67867) 701 2106 


223 


1840. 


Whig. 
Ha’son 


807 
T3T 
B55 
1138 
2869 
181 
206 
144 


Dem. 
Van B. 


65302 


51604 


CONC INGIN Wl CY es CS 


COUNTIES. 


Fairfield 
Hartford....... 
Litchfield...... 
Middlesex ..... 
New Haven.... 
New London... 


weeeave 


see eeee 


tere eens 


Rep. | Dem,| Am. 

Frem’\{ Buc’an|Fillre. 
6283} 5589 928 
8416) TO08T) 809 
5481} 38986 150 
2887) 2964 183 
7976) T3815 604 
5402) 8953 850 
2407} 1958 85 
8913} 2248 56 
42715) 84995) 2615 


Whig. 
Scott, 


80859 


SS ee ee | ee ee 


Dem, | F. Soil. 
Pierce.| Hale, 
5155} = 167 
6689 461 
4082 413 
2734 238 
6097} 424 
4079 687 
2015 202 
2448 618 
33249! 3160 


Whig. | Dem. \Free D. 
Taylor.| Cass. |Van B, 
5086) 4064) 462 
6000} 5845) 810 
8918) 38674) 800 
2136) 2152) 3861 
5273] 4516) 806 
4020) 8421 776 
1665) 1612) 191 
2266) 2262) 799 
80814) 27046} 5005 


Whig. | Dem. | Abo. 

Clay. | Polk. |Birney. 
5868) 4599 142 
6259} 5624 287 
4668| 48385 368) 
2324) 2845 180, 
5546) 4726 229) 
4081) 8709 804) 
1964! 1950 120) 
2620) 2544 863 

82832) 29841] 1948 


Whig. 


Buchanan over Fremont, 24,295; Pierce over Scott, 14,439; Cass over Taylor, 4,838; Polk over Clay, 2,264; 


Dem. 


Ha’son}Van b. 


4871 
6216 
4542 
2276 
5100 
8815 
1991 
2790 


8862 
4496 
8806 
2275 
4012 
8148 
1509 
2188 


81601] 25296 


Fremont over Buchanan, 7,720; Pierce over Scott, 2,890; Taylor over Cass, 8 


Harrison over Van Buren, 6,305. Mr. Birney received 174 votes in 1840. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 
Allegheny 

Armstrong 
Beaver 


eee wees 


ae 
Pe 
eee een nee 
ee 
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aeeeee 


Cumberland ... 
Dauphin 
Delaware....... 


Greene..... 
Huntingdon ... 
India 
Seeteee tS at 
Lancaster ..... 
Lawrence ..... 
Lebanon .... . 
Lehigh ........ 


weeee 


cKear....... 


Am. 


Rep. 
Pill’ re. 


Frein’t 


Dem. 
Bue’an 


2687 
9062 


1249 
1488 


NS wecsees | 


268; Clay over Polk, 2,991; 


tN ING Sota l VY ASIN. LASS ee 

Whig. il.|| Whig. | Dem. |Free D.|| Whig.| Dem. | Abo. | Whig.| Dem. 
Scott. . ||Taylor.| Cass, |Van B.|| Clay. | Polk. |Birney.| Ha’son|Van B 
2725 1891 6|| 2453) 1628 
9615 5743 435|| 7619] 4578 
2093 1983 88|| 1260) 1744 
2172 270|| 8148} 1710 
2989 5); 2910) 2446 
8674 8)| 8582) 7425 

Hunti 
8568 2844 
5251 4488 
2112 1804 
1123 920 
905 anized 
2425 8) 2249 
5550 4882 
18838 1866 
874 812 
875 649 
8370 2829 
8334 2908 
8155 2695 
2401 2187 
1466 1335 
128 anized 
2226 2061 
8429) 8035 
8298 2892 
2854 2010 
2575) 2266 
1443) 1209 
781 592 
1262 1048 
5943 5740 
2636, 1791 1402 
2811 2450 
2699) 3950 29 4119 
2012; 2629 2181 
419 276 
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PENNSYLVANIA—( Continued). 


i a ea eae aad 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. Ridges urges Ya 
Rep. | Dem.| Am. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig. | Dem. |Free D.|| Whig. | Dem, | Abo. 
Frem’t|Bue’an|Fill’re.|| Scott. |Pierce.| Hale. ||Taylor.| Cass. |} Van B.|| Clay. | Polk.| Birney 
Mercerse) i... 3686| 2699) 118|| 2211| 2693) 769]| 2977) 38094; 1080)| 2840) 2869) 604, 
Mifflinees cei 216} 1491} 1050|} 1892) 1620) — 1543} 1556 26|| 1518] 1519 9} 
Monroe ....... 560) 2275 69 418) 2098) — 518} 1830 8 414) 1806 1) 
Montgomery... | 2845) 7184) 2265|| 4791) 5767) 160); 5040) 5627) 251|| 4491) 6596 49 
Montour ...... 666) 1271) 149 866) 1455} — || With |Colum|bia. 
Northampton .. | 1168! 5260) 1838/; 2978) 4403 16); 3191) 4203 88;| 2776) 8870) — 
Northumberland} 566} 8059; 1340|| 1619) 2451 4|} 1765) 2258 8|| 1547) 2446 7 
Peery cise! 5 sie 521! 2135) 1407|} 14138) 2159) — 1562) 2295 5} 1870} 23821; — 
Philadelphia.... | 7993) 88222) 24084|| 24566) 26022} 626) 31229) 21508} 877 23289] 18851} 228 
Pikewrwiee css 270; 862 15 202) $384; — 216} 799 8 151; 769). — 
Potfer se. <0. <1 1264) 667 6|| 263) 661; 325 226) 468) 248 240) 554 50 
Schuylkill ..... 2188| 7085 2682) 4128] 4758 10); 4808! 8490 85); 2571) 8404 3 
Somerset ...... 1458} 1763} 1405)} 2986) 1203 28); 3018) 1127 2i|} 2660) 1035) 6 
Snyder......4.. 443) 1255) 1064! Un organi zed. 
Susquehanna... | 83861) 2548 51|| 2035| 8046) 215)! 1853) 2563) 801)| 1802) 2697 93 
Sullivan.......- 809) 588 48 177| 426 59 129} 3038 19 Un! organi|zed. 
Biogas scs - sas 4541} 1386 27\| 1564) 2614 79|| 1264) 1844) 1039|} 1159) 2193 23 
Wnlonss. se + at 1429; 1092; 186]} 8081; 1994; — 8129) 1656 25|| 2788) 1765 18 
Venango ...... 2041) 2157 72|| 1164] 1899} 204)| 1061) 1588) 164 966) 18377 65 
‘Warren ....5... 2091) 1281 49|| 1138, 1483) 248 948} 1088) 1386 899} 1149 17) 
Washington ... | 4237 4288) 265)| 38810) 4064) 870) 8898] 8820) 468) 8872) 8973 296, 
(Way Nes. «cre ows 2172| 2259) 113]} 1232) 2362 21 997; 1642) 202 899) 1657 15. 
Westmoreland. | 4091) 5172} 299|| 8203) 5509) 119|| 8124) 5197} 122)| 2672) 4978 vel 
Wyoming...... 1188} 14171 74 807} 1258 19 861) 892 87 814) 899 1 | Unorganized 
Work: 6s tsetse cre 511) 6876) 4801} 4700} 5585 11)} 4838} 5151 4|| 4287) 5071 1| 8792) 4882 
Total sch. cv es '147510 280710, 82175)179174/198568} 8525 |185513/171176; 11263 Pees es 8188 |144021/143672 


Buchanan over Fremont, 83,200; do. over Fremont and Fillmore, 1,025; Pierce over Scott, 19,394; Taylor over 
Cass, 14,337; Polk over Clay, 6,832 ; Harrison over Van Buren, 849. Mr. Birney received 843 votes in 1840. 


ME A. Et 2) aa A IN ID = 


T} g Am. | Dem. | Rep. || Whig.| Dem. |F. Soil.|| Whig. | Dem. | FreeD.|| Whig.| Dem. | Abo. Whig.| Dem. 

ie 1 TBS: Fill’re.} Bue’an Frem't Scott. Pierce.| Hale. Taylor. Case, | Van b. Clay. Polk..| Birney Helen Van B 
Alleghany..... 1988) 2248!...... 1454; 1976)...... 1579} 1620)...... 1424) 1499):..... 1271) 1098 
Anne Arundel... | 1048 SP Mena Be 884) 889)...... 1698) S1A86)5 05st LTTE MP 1O0S To. 1604, 13884 
Baltimore City. | 16900] 9882)...... 9558] 14035)...... 10474) 10995)...... 8413] 8866)...... 7296| 7326 
Baltimore Co... 8504| 8155)...... 1946} 3001)...... 2527) 2669)...... 2801 A °DTIGIE cr.» 1941] 262¢ 
Calvert. 2.22%: 401 SOBRE. ses B58) 4 B52 oe 431 S85}... 2 00 451 844!...... 494; 325 
Caroline... .....% 638 TAS! ook. « §65|5— S005. . <a. 492 DSO les uiele 680 D2 lac satk 687 
CAaYVOll . ioe. ahers 2846) 2099]...... 1702} 1920)...... TT68) ,16Ta ees. o 1784] 1694]...... 1554] 1610 
Geni ae eee eto 1884| 1845]...... 1494; 1550)...... 1504; 1444)...... 1527] 1504)...... 1448} 1314 
Charles:....... 461 (OBI. cre Gore ALLS Sas 769 808). 5c. 785 OLB ae 841; 502 
Dorchester L202 ee OTD eee. « i556 1239) 983)...... 1867; 820)... .. py IE Rear 1381} 839 
Frederick...... 8724| 8804)...... 8204| 8842)...... 8158) 2988)...... $190} 2994)...... 2958| 2623 
Harford ..... 2074) 1405)...... 1353; 1878]...... 1521) 1258)...... 1517) 1247)... 1342) 1248 
Howard ....... 899 Ble Merous « 570) = 625)...... With | Anne |Arund)/el. 
Kent eerscer oie oe 833 Hoos is. ' 66% DOL. cree IB AAer 728 OTe. . as 679| 476 
Montgomery... 1208] 9 1126)... 1061 BARE. ak TOD Teeth) tec sons 1124 852). ..... 1099 665 
Prince George. . 8S1 DEBI. cscs 915 (24... see 1051 Tees ser05 1054 GGG sf. 25's 1017 609 
Queen Anne’s.. 904) T41)...... T23\" ANBOW. . 3 ot 65) SR 3 | a T49\") DS T22 he... sel. 778} 661 
Somerset .... 1598] 1821)... 2... 1448) 1115)...... 1418) £3605) ...... 1449 O02 Iie. ans 1516; 844 
St. Mary’s..... 247) 1052...... 681 4401S, 6 s.0% 788) 429)...... 783} 468)...... 895; 415 
BIW OE woicSte cceyon 749 DIORA wan ¢ 740! T96l:..... TOG C1Gl. ees 795 i pile. Vea 8 749 682 
Washington ...| 2717) 2670)...... 2669} 2728)...... 2688} . 2484). ...., 2688] 2565)...... 2484| 2290 
Worcester ..... 1224 1423, Bo techy 1253} 1182)...... PhO Pitted LO) ot Aare 1458 hor 9OSIE. 5: 1494, 691 

Wotaly..Zis, 5,25: 47460 9115 281)| 85066) 40020 54 a 84528) 125)) 85984 bhai a salah 83528| 28752 


Fillmore over Buchanan, 8,845; Pierce over Scott, 4,954; Taylor over Cass, 3,174; Clay over Polk, 8,308; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 4,776. 


DEUA WAR EB. 


COUNTIES, Rep. | Dem. | Am. Whig.| Dem..|F. Soil.|| Whig.| Dem. |Free D.|| Whig.| Dem.| Abo. || Whig. 


Fill’re.| Buc’an|Frem’t|| Scott. |Pierce.| Hale. | /Taylor.| Cass, |Van B.|| Clay. | Polk. |Birney.||Ha’son|Van B. 
Kay, | 4880! 2083) — || 1591} 14921 — || 1497] 1836]  1/| 1578] 1416) — 
Newcastle ..... 2625) 3577, — || 2768} 80381  62|| 8090| 2717|  79|| 2816] 2673) — 
Sussex ....:... | 2020) 238444 — 1984) 1858) — 1834, 18455 — 1869} 1877) — 
Total...... .. | 6175! 8004} 80|| 6298] 6318,  62/| 6421 5898, 80|| 6258) 5971) — 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 1,820; Pierce over Scott, 25; Taylor over Cass, 528; Clay over Polk, 287; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 1,083. F ; 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CHOOSES ELECTORS BY LEGISLATURE. 


GEORGIA. 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. a GT GeIia gh aoe 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. hig. Dem. Whig. 
fillmore.} Buch’an. Seouts Pierce. Taylor. Cass. hind Polk, Harrison : Vea". 
APBIN GR rk ones, ses 96 268 13 4 ¢ 144 108 152 142 93 61 
Baker ...... SBE Scag 175 453 101 630 841 634 223 506 182 204 
Baldwintes acces. + - 266 800 177 212 882 822 824 807 731 580 
Bewmietvaa: smeses e+. ss 79 220 Unorgajnized. 
Bipepeee tes. « « UT4 959 818 780 705 805 706 862 758 748 
BVA aes eens. s 94 133 60 66 1238 |. 60 103 72 80 22 
BPNGeHe es cc sees = 84 460 mn, 287 43 81T 17 410 25 884 
DOS opie gesOpeanE 183 |}. 940 15 1iT 598 215 556 411 593 203 
i Boeg aS esOOaGEe 283 887 11 434 269 420 244 435 185 839 
Cathoun.::. ..-.. ee 56 251 Unorga|nized. 
Camden ..... aneieiole ais 28 186 81 211 106 220 104 218 166 191 
Qampaells .ir).cese cers 448 754 158 838 281 582 205 543 163 427 
Carrolirs, oss s ie eal sees 455 1176 185 850 475 834 855 768 276 457 
Catoosa..... bin cethcrct 846 865 Unorga|nized. 
CASS ote aos Rs'elsas ook 751 1205 263 654 988 1513 655 1139 561 705 
Coffee .... .. AB bien A 16 16 Unorgajnized. 
Chatham ..... ABO REGS 971 1445 805 1175 843 741 817 835 590 647 
Chattahoochee ....... 231 820 Unorgajnized. 
Chattooga-:........:. 886 506 114 816 402 898 284 824 186 201 
CHEEBEGGier.<.csccs> os 566 1146 81 660 660 9383 517 813 869 416 
CHALIEON es ores oe son 88 129 Unorga/nized, 
Oleeme rc te ec cicaccs «slo 603 48T 1389 226 624 495 596 420 617 318 
OUR itieateiaictsisfoicaes's e's o 188 279 Unorgajnized. 
COUNiCIir siete asia s'ciees's 315 137 171 4 48 Unorganized. 
© Copter sas) cs st eee 764 |} 1251 807 975 862 1261 658 943 428 658 
Colquitt. 2 a-5.6062° 0 5 106 Unorgal|nized. 
OoOMMDIs occ 2c os mek 842 456 110 259 519 250 492 807 470 223 
OGwethetec acassie cs «om 584 852 215 650 822 662 TIT GAL 792 768 
Cramwmiond fir0. 3.0.4: .¢. 228 378 161 86T 402 434 377 454 435 458 
Decaburis cst’: vests ce 454 896 220 295 493 850 883 846 432 203 
453 665 565 1016 799 1097 580 967 665 | 759 
155 240 65 126 102 258 46 247 88 163 
197 266 Unorga|nized. 
200 419 176 474 849 571 269 507 226 296 
149 299 129 874 200 505 211 419 258 293 
189 171 18 64 183 99 193 86 158 55 
854 524 159 107 991 161 999 186 957 105 
259 273 5 174 155 207 107 241 80 1138 
152 571 Unorganized, 
455 734 267 582 521 117 412 705 83T 542 
812 847 867 494 680 673 850 425 275 267 
458 798 106 589 629 TAT 451 735 848 45T 
183 972 66 435 863 965 876 1058 853 581 
911 832 Unorga|nized. 
191 §20 116 809 402 855 219 511 127 164 
91 119 29 40 132 22 92 23 88 14 
593 890 264 584 Unorga/nized. 
576 283 811 172 139 7380 182 889 126 
749 1092 61 427 745 635 G79 763 745 624 
256 858 98 59 425 778 822. 964 290 761 
451 696 64 186 521 664 489 696 445 504 
427 806 No | Return, 473 253 515 830 481 244 
66 272 Unorga)nized. 
753 523 468 839 870 403 845 463 853 292 
152 610 Unorga|nized. 
418 516 258 410 415 473 293 436 815 852 
759 591 428 526 939 824 858 819 931 793 
576 604 273 503 69T 674 659 723 667 572 
30 155 12 192 86 355 21 223 59 121 
453 773 103 561 688 492 664 572 542 
882 418 132 872 409 512 438 536 495 495 
876 853 91 93 607 111 579 108 458 89 
135 808 166 840 404 415 897 455 461 852 
406 70 67 63 567 25 686 15 556 4 
229 250 189 223 823 181 835 121 804 TT 
133 191 133 171 182 179 190 144 78 
212 219 18 155 238 120 286 179 81T 123 
292 443 22 290 507 897 427 862 422 90 
468 736 178 235 652 1097 665 1254 855 736 
835 274 296 886 888 271 83 869 803 
; 215 415 23 69 836 826 847 82T 857 286 
495 494 851 425 510 477 517 256 404 193 
\y MGINGOND . 5. schare ns 49 155 16 90 117 98 127 114 119 135 
Merriwether ......... 648 703 * $23 634 qT 763 688 926 755 702 
Milicrte ces na 705m > paid 20 153 ‘|| Unorgajnized, " 
MOnr0G sw... 0c csvas 656 505 879 631 791 664 798 708 796 675 
Montgomery ......... 201 26 14 85 231 24 238 84 167 8 
Morgan.......---eees 263 234 189 286 46T 800 442 848 478 280 
Murray.......--+eeess 240 567 237 823 799 1072 803 669 273 452 
Muscogee.. wach we cae 933 710 651 815 1830 856 1190 980 1044 811 
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GEORGIA—( Continued.) 


EE  — 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. 
Am. Den. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore. |Buch’an. |} Scott. | Pierce. |} Taylor. | Cass. Clay. Polk. ||Harrison.| Van B. 
Newton........ Watereietets 910 844 836 886 1045. 502 1025 553 988 851 
Oglethorpe........- Biers 894 451 60 179 636 193 626 241 654 127 
Paulding.......cccee. 191 776 44 827 852 420 218 894 227 207 
Pike....... Sgn ocne ah 491 630 184 509 828 892 659 817 560 624 
PICKENS ceancceccceee 198 425 Unorga|nized. 
Pulaski ....... saaentelt 240 417 83 281 820 423 247 457 241 275 
Putnam......... SCOr 294 853 229 284 899 294 430 851 468 810 
PK celecccccccccce a6 871 259 119 147 || Unorgajnized. 
aDUN vs cicis esses secinic 72 407 4 144 55 207 84 253 80 212 
Randolph ,.....-.. AoE 450 656 862 617 780 724 606 735 509 519 
otis 1148 890 411 625 908 595 903 647 939 
167 268 8 171 265 223 256 278 180 199 

- 598 558 826 491 926 686 892 813 882 639 
Sumpter......ccccsces 855 TOL 825 452 733 587 650 444 449 176 
Spaulding..... ABosade 540 545 856 3tT Unorga|nized. : 
Talbot ......06 eieatacters 547 442 430 441 819 738 855 912 912 807 
Taliaferro........-- 4 109 238 19 76 888 55 894 67 431 4T 
ITALNAN vote <icin'eols viele’ 3 186 191 121 55 861 44 838 64 253 28 
Welfalvcecce «cere aae- 121 110 47 88 160 150 1i7 198 203 53 
Minvell ccc ciclc'se cei ce's's 813 233 Unorga nized. 
MHOMAS es ostsclsie.c sats 3's 833 463 89 259 526 250 848 267 426 60 
Taylor os ce-cce se wale 812 429 105 264 || Unorga|nized. 
TOWDS ......ccccccecs 60 265 Unorga'nized. 
TrOUP <eecessee veces «| 1005 412 596 422 1122 884 1055 487 1071 830 
AEWIR EB Fo sists oles. eine 178 287 113 267 831 414 889 467 411 873 
Dnion ...-.se06 Agha 261 454 97 223 412 641 237 554 107 860 
WpsON 5... .cccccedccs 617 805 855 838 657 844 643 884 682 298 
Walkers... cccc cc cw ns 565 824 872 786 184 965 447 686 887 541 
SWialbOK mnt civisets sie eiele 460 684 111 899 544 741. 555 763 516 619 
WATE... 0 cuccccenees 6 125 1 86 193 161 187 125 215 85 
Warren...... Been seis e 250 589 25 806 614 860 641 868 552 243 
Washington.........-- 699 664 236 451 692 626 629 595 598 453 
WAY DC.c\0<<0.c0c0ee ee 389 1381 10 65 58 69 188 95 74 51 
Webster ....... aeleisie's 263 213 Unorganized. ; 
RWVAIKGS)ain'sc\sisi9)='sieic ers 279 428 12 193 452 293 430 889 438 852 
Wilkinson........ aiaie’s 282 531 94 502 473 498 387 660 428 474 
Whitfield ....... SE 598 133 293 644 || Unorga/nized. 
WOrth ota.'s.-. = 83 227 Unorga nized. 

ILO ALis vies ere sin cinizis'» : 


42228 | 66578 || 16660 | 84705 || 47544 | 44802 | 42100 | eat 40261 81921 


Pelee a ks rea Nabe aan ES Se i at ae cate en oe 
Buchanan over Fillmore, 14,850; Pierce over Scott, 18,045; Taylor over Cass, 2,742; Polk over Clay, 2,077; 
Harrigon over Van Buren, 8,340. In 1852 a Webster Ticket received 5324, and an Independent Pierce Ticket, 5,811. 


Vile Ce DaNet Ase 


a 


Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 

COUNTIES. Fillmore.|Buch’an. Scott. | Pierce. Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk. Harrison.| Van B. 
Accomac........ A aie 830 821 576 564 544 295 566 472 739 
Albemarle .........-. | 1026 1092 1163 1106 833 619 917 702 qi14 
Alexandria, .....-..+ 946 617 (84 517 539 225 || Part of |Dist. C. 
Alleghany ......+-e.- 183 883 93 206 104 149 114 180 84 
EAMENMA vouis'c's = sis sleie b' - 150 276 145 23T 163 198 159 274 166 
Amherst ......... Peis 449 683 450 559 416 413 451 | 461 372 
Appomattox ......... 152 431 192 852 190 822 Unorgajnized. 
WATIOUEtAs cvigecscsmieee |) A904 1499 1664 1388 1854 723 1398 665 1204 
Barbour ......++. Shite 825 938 824 592 287 | 484 221 468 
Bathe io cisco cans » sAeac 180 258 157 179 152 124 196 250 203 
Bedford... caccesose-- | 1044 1015 1189 965 886 534 941 639 919 
Berkley......-- Suse 846 997 751 924 608 544 663 539 599 
Boone ...02-ceees 900 118 273 ALT 212 68 128 Unorga|nized. 
Botetourt ......--eeee 841 904 421 738 462 683 894 695 40T 
Braxton ......<- geese 494 260 88T 290 73m|\aj. 186 156 With |Lewis. 
Brooke .....ccccecees 261 451 281 460 227 276 42T 543 850 
Brunswick ... ...-.+- 131 566 187 462 213 887 194 408 261 
Buckingham ........ 4 820 463 438 530 844 861 : 596 475 
Oabell .....ccccccers 896 59 451 424 28T 233 287 846 431 


‘Campbell .........--- 1065 896 1101 879 794 554 833 656 718 
Caroline .....+e+++--: 414 51T 443 621 86T 425 476 463 899 
Carroll .....seeeseee- 260 687 218 488 179 267 121 268 Unorga|nized. 
‘Charles City .....---- 190 106 176 89 142 58 202 173 


‘Charlotte .....cceseer 
Chesterfield .........- 


(Clarke sce ve ccess easier 225 404 863 886 209 201 199 220 174 
rales a. Be ae ei! 108 850 92 238 || Unorganized. 

Culpepper .....--- 1% 430 512 447 461 854 818 896 298 851 
‘Cumberland......... 2 184 274 256 252 235 162 274 207 262 


Dinwiddie ......... oe 


140 351 819 804 282 £28 270 818 802 
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VIRGINIA—( Continued.) 


COUNTIES. 


Doddridge ........... 
Elizabeth City ...... Ns 
UGNe Rice die etetdisie « a atele'e 
Riielarearatstan ate,s.6.5 = 
MAUQUICK Sic cc cnc cues 
EBV CUGO dacs cee s oclee« 
WIG UGiracteccieie coe ccis ts 
IUVEDUST sec cccc cues 
AMELIE slats o'n/e, aca'a Gin, 0 
PREOCTICK icles ce cee sae 
Giles . Sates 
Gilmer..... weet aceite’ 
Gloucester ........00% 
TIOCDIRNG a6 wesc e eae 
RITA VSO sale caccccute oe" 
Greenbrier........... 
GYCCHOP aie oe cecaclese 
Greensville .......... 


HABEAS ccc sic c.aciecia's 
Hampshire .........3. 
EEAHGV CY ceica'ctes'e’ 0 \« : 
ERMLCOCIC «c's:c) a gleleisisietel 
TALLY, asre.cicie cc's Sears 
PESECIROD seca cia cles tlatsia 
Henrico...... BARC ot 
LCNTY, sm.teact cocatactes 
PUIGHIANG Ria cicisis cntcislers 
Isle of Wight........ é 
PUCKROMR cits s sleciesicielcs 


James City..........- 
WEMCTHOM clainaie'e'clctels sisi 
DRAMA WUM sy cieisiciesicic sis 
King George... 
King William . 


OPA tersscastieesaet 
MIQULON 214 ose ac << ais.bia 


DanenbUrg:<6. «6 eaies.c0 
Madison ......2.cc00- 


WAaEOaisa y a'sc' o PERE 
Marshall........ antec 
Mason ..... wai ehesinie 
Mathews...... Act ienek 


Mecklenburg.......... 
MEEYCCIM, cols sone oie sde 
Middlesex........cec0 
Monongalia .......... 
BIDUNOG Esp ega.s soece 
Montgomery ......... 
MERE Uyacbs cess caus 
Nansemond .......... 


Norfolk City ..... Sieteta 
Norfolk County ...... 
Northampton... ..... 
Northumberland...... 
Nottoway..,.cccssooed 
SRI a cio.s ¢' otis sip.4.016 vie 


be Se ee 
PRU sao b 0,0 sic dias 
Petersburgh. ......s0+ 
Pieiila s” 
PIORSRANON Sc cos cccess 
Pocahontas ...°...... 
Powhattan ........... 
PreGOU conde acile sos 
Princess Ann......... 
Prince Edward ....... 
Prince George........ 
Prince William ....... 
BUnIABKT ons she ccseaan 
PUtMAM,. 0.60 cecctivoes 
BEGRON GT, 5s vo eo ck ee o> 
Marini. ...a02 es ays 
Rappahannock ....... 


1852. 1848. 1844. 
Whig Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Scott. Pierce. |} Taylor. | Cass. Olay. Polk, 

86 285m ||aj. 109 Unorga|nized, 
156 211 183 120 183 123 
273 283 186 185 229 186 
608 606 489 820 410 891 
928 1045 685 503 761 60T 
265 243 257 184 249 163 
884 801 271 225 216 297 
440 878 271 190 805 244 
620 802 608 606 619 674 

1024 1421 795 884 805 887 
287 850 274 842 267 850 
114 824 17 178 Unorga|nized, 
267 872 185 197 233 220 
195 896 168 254 165 819 
222 267 193 200 150 831 
644 498 658 808 709 851 

87 416 63 270 66 800 

67 168 79 180 83 146 
405 1096 895 848 844 1041 
649 1115 581 65T 675 694 
450 554 410 427 482 
241 849 161 216 Unorga|nized. 
858 532 525 271 588 272 
601 992 443 611 479 760 
646 548 592 893 578 405 
830 832 815 251 806 253 
170 431 101 288 Unorga|nized, 
171 645 105 893 93 470 
439 459 239 233 247 804 

97 45 99 87 |i, 103 89 
958 898 738 594 725 624 

1226 176 742 272 983 442 
132 166 149 112 165 117 

99 246 93 234. 109 887 
169 849 224 258 250 828 
136 122 137 107 1389 99 
403 773 824 521 287 578 
224 566 831 522 829 684 
178 808 99 117 1238 117 

1813 788 1453 420 1505 474 
856 503 807 441 864 535 
159 874 169 272 196 833 
107 646 69 -| 486 €5 512 
560 1197 824 669 286 67T 

743 721 558 527 524 554 
536 476 849 274 415 863 
177 255 186 189 172 222 
804 680 842 497 276 618 
268 289 191 184 178 177 

95 157 116 125 1381 118 
688 1308 434 809 893 780 
497 499 488 469 425 460 
501 490 840 806 864 845 
270 259 188 201 183 216 
500 A62 811 280 861 244 
591 444 894 229. 443 291 
174 148 167 101 198 177 
252 167 213 90 170 127 
767 792 652 448 634 403 
921 1224 629 650 627 591 
298 144 170 95 240 116 
208 279 161 284 185 276 
122 185 117 148 187 182 

1452 1186 977 478 897 402 
290 843 296 281 2389 288 
110 870 69 595 50 628 
489 899 887 22% 869 886 
875 881 285 809 409 552 
515 759 892 833 876 836 
864 877 834 589 838 635 
152 237 || Unorga|nized. 

116 240 106 12 81 227 
122 2438 154 202 215 210 
647 923 460 527 882 504 
409 842 873 299 829 251 
227 802 211 258 264 817 

91 282 127 215 189 226 
190 534 207 412 159 457 
174 223 181 141 166 174 
848 870 192 188 || Unorga|nized. 
128 68 Unorga|nized. 

801 837 201 218 207 199 
831 436 804 289 859 814 


227 

1840. 

Whig. Dem. 

Harrison.) Van B. 
141 85 
241 125 
866 221 
683 588 
199 183 
143 279 
8 158 
569 515 
755 748 
226 298 
247 179 
120 888 
455 589 
568 808 
62 280 
110 156 
422 964 
729 605 
450 462 
497 280 
828 1841 
445 398 
811 191 
89 588 
258 211 
141 9 
667 592 
827 824 
168 129 
115 806 
282 805 
170 87 
275 489 
202 109 
136 189 
1269 881 
875 475 
228 802 
58 582 
Magnolian|& Har’son. 
458 462 
405 804 
180 220 
819 561 
146 124 
101 128 
681 1286 
408 420 
888 261 
179 145 
883 259 
404 287 
198 156 
173 120 
529 298 
561 478 
834 24 
183 800 
132 190 
922 287 
231 285, 
45 528 
842 274 
889 468 
245 262 
876 616 
107 210 
176 210 
896 464 
402 274 
268 861 
124 - 287 
167 898 
142 161 
450 821 
818 800 
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VIRGINIA—( Continued). 


ee a a I A eT eee 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. | Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore.|Buch’an.|| Scott. | Pierce. Mayior Cass. Clay Polk. |/Harrison.| Van B. 

Richmond City....... | 1753 1474 1854 1012 1064 845 847 282 580 176 
Richmond County .... 291 225 234 181 182 148 202 154 117 151 
RitChiow, cceasrsiciioe = =a 277 506 188 881 124 839 104 254 || Unorga)nized. 
Roane ...cce. inicieielee “ 255 212 Unorganized, 
Roanoke tine cen cccleces 228 503 208 .| 3884 183 249 LIT 279 159 255 
Rockbridge .......e+- 1036 1124 1031 1084 665 501 69T 543 685 528 
Rockin partys Pietemiestere 510 2733 575 2473 895 1655 290 1716 256 1444 
Russell . Sistas Garole 888 755 801 275 482 816 414 416 264 293 
Scottie. secs agueds 406 810 854 SIT 296 452 . 276 531 284 441 
Shenandoah... Soi aiolaiete’s 233 2339 291 2094 176 1404 170 1872 102 1218 
Smyth ..... Ssbodasbes 832 572 434 479 826 809 275 871 259 805 
Southampton.......-. 458 570 498 456 838 807 825 890 878 872 
Spottsylvania .......- 448 622 440 565 413 405 438 442 858 868 
Stafford ..... FRO OOCL: 262 539 269 447 230 255 233 846 265 295 
SULLY eelsmts o/sie ateieiaie 102 230 14T 201 94 158 118 168 95 195 
Sussex....... Piciatetofeinie © 88 867 107 822 82 273 124 825 109 847 
Taylor... ciceccceecce 432 616 851 883 Unorga|nized. 
Tazewell ........ Arye 119 1140 243 612 215 548 100 627 113 486 
EUCKOD Ne ate's sles siels/o'e'e's 16 137 Unorganized. 
Tylertemiee se Spinieraciet 829 556 840 883 824 290 441 511 $25 438 
Wpshurrctasasanincie's . 295 534 824 439 Unorga'nized. 
Warren....... aaieioras 145 568 169 520 122 285 +126 821 110 800 
WAT WACK ows cjeieinie 51 18 66 14 * 62 15 67 24 92 3 
Washington.......... 644 1115 715 924 485 679 871 423 864 625 
Wayne... Bishe\r isle 296 862 225 206 105 110 190 184 || Unorgajnized. 
Westmoreland ....... 439 181 280 83 249 60 805 67 286 81 
WGtzelteissiais cc cictw'nie ole 80 704 102 488 89 818 Unorga|nized. 
Wittrecic cic coinjcesinns at 191 $22 222 288 Unorgajnized, 
WiISCIA te icine a2 Siveieiels 42 18 Unorga| nized. 
Williamsburgh ....... 56 57 87 68 ~4T 84 66 50 83 7 
Wood..... PR eee peek Lic 875 645 607 430 825 533 830 513 892 
Wyoming ....... oraisiete 81 116 42 29 Unorga'nized. 
Wiytheiseiccsicwcccce we : 531 887 833 615 847 836 809 553 279 474 
York ¥eecet oe pyelaiateraterte 194 114 129 90 118 86 113 109 192 12 

Totalinct< is ceccesee | 60810 | 89706 58572 | 73858 45124 | 46586 43617 | 49570 | 42501 43893 


a 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 29,896; Pierce over Scott, 15,286; Cass over Taylor, 1,462; Polk over Clay, 5,893 ; 
Van Buren over Harrison, 1,892. Fremont received 291 Votes in ‘this State, in 1856; ‘and Van Buren 9, in 1840. 


ALABAMA. 


ne LU dEEEEE ESS Te 


Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 

SO UNAS. Fillmore. | Buch’an. Scott. Pierce. Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk. Harrison. Van B. 
Autauga........ ee 475 621 196 822 553 471 475 633 591 574 
BANDON aie e scitewie ss 857 1445 29T 809 1205 614 |} 1113 860 1028 642 
Banhart aes </sic's sts 443 1687 74 918 566 1272 873 1882 482 1248 
BAD We esstee sicecles's-s 479 539 238 846 474 416 450 596 583 478 
PDIA WEE cicteisleiccleje« «leisis 219 144 62 72 100 133 149 120 137 118 
Blouhtsudeces cicec sis 8T T70 55 422 134 526 84 774 105 720 
Bib lenyen eels = oles. vis « 792 TIT 845 251 12 Q7T 666 405 710 274 
Covington........2.06 288 804 |: 52 117 248 92 148 139 188 65 
Qhiamberss <2. 2.00566 967 1141 668 616 1823 689 1158 936 1039 678 
@Oherokee .......2.006 455 1537 242 735 630 921 856 955 817 59 
GLABICire dele bicis csosces 222 54 98 479 120 827 232 631 30 596 
QODBAR ER iebin ds 0000s Age 802 1167 294 T09 626 883 400 796 816 5389 
Ohoctaw....ccccsesces 404 643 227 834 Unorganized 
Gonecuh’..........+0. 408 425 216 287 426 231 441 QIT 541 209 
Goes tes B vee cen cists 801 103 118 239 192 174 142 814 367 672 
DIRIG Ricviste c'aalelelsodie'e 419 945 162 406 868 555 209 616 
Dallas). <i.’ BP dOtORE 676 831 886 440 860 618 864 722 1024 689 
De Kalb ..... Widewieie a 130 900 136 501 257 650 207 700 157 T71 
Fravkiin ces tei% 00/0 aid Til 10565 462 993 510 795 498 1079 63T 903 
WiayOtte < Soe auis so 0.00.0 ‘ 440 799 81 516 272 84 153 6 , 208 819 
GREET Ghats pide nos 105105 184 694 694 555 1088 712 1090 819 1366 788 
Henrys .ws «<2 At eae, 471 966 94 184 5 49 867 54. 825 891 
HanGack ore. os, 000 A 14 221 9 65 Unorga|nized. 
JACKBOR ices csteie «6,5 «le 97 1790 83 1154 136 1589 8T 1751 57 2147 
JOMOrsON ar awievn ssw e's 196 69T 114 839 288 885 264 585 815 582 
Lawrence ...... Ae fr 631 699 512 588 663 656 469 783 649 782 
Lauderdale ......... : 555 1141 441 803 695 172 474 919 645 98ST 
Limestone ......ccee 281 790 227 662 874 833 825 965 897 
Lowndes......... ae 703 699 126 186 761 434 710 678 896 522 
RBTCDRO oy ssi ceir «es 567 789 526 739 553 726 842 595 
Morgan... . BB P,2 222 808 208 482 861 835 271 682 858 804 
Madison ..... Varien oe 401 1476 854 1300 465 13385 857 1720 893 1985 
MOTORS die Cision aig ws 469 604 264 260 479 216 567 646 3861 
NAMIUOU bss <c.ccvecicias a 198 TOC 118 467 193 514. 120 196 
Marshall........... 89 888 qi 568 708 162 875 142 925 
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: ALABAMA—( Continued.) 
SS nr gn 
1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES, 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whi. Dem. Whig. i le 
Fillmore.} Buch’an, Scott, Pierce. Tepion Cass. Clay, ata Bee van B, 

Montgomery ......... | 1158 1100 (1 ¢ 557 1176 669 1016 836 1134 81 
MODE Cece ¢ serie | LOU 1838 1123 1880 1319 1073 14038 1847 1481 1121 
Ma conse vec etcecc eicha | fee VAIt) 1039 172 658 1464 532 1087 626 731 838 
Perry. sate elataieisis © werea cis 824 808 261 512 826 631 169 849 973 $25, 
Pike ataadatdsceect cs) | LSLCS 1262 879 703 935 668 862 768 658 627 
WACKENMeeascces os vcs 669 1087 568 152 1044 931 892 967 1062 719 
(CCE Lay ea eas 855 994 434 522 970 51T 736 624. 691 404 
WERUNICONIN ae «1 -'> « olvte ote 683 1460 90 T0T 461 770 288 TAT 279 624 
EUV art s trce s scutes ; 468 TST 817 815 55T 868 dil 472 573 40T 
Pele ONGIE oo 6.85 vce Secs 83 818 44 455 150 456 46 644. 42 679 
BUIUCL Secs ole oa Lane Me 532 703 482 497 820 V7 927 1061 1308 1180 
Wuscaloosa ..... sees 973 680 527 475 976 694 902 961 1276 9388 
MBURUCKR.. sc cles decacs 896 1134 372 672 869 820 633 851 669 788 
Tallapoosa .........-.| 1276 1478 851 845 972 920 728 705 412 436 
Walk Gis Socjecondenmen 146 449 54 217 231 883 170 442, 244 867 
IWHCOX jccoeeee s peicrente 446 813 286 898 639 479 525 629 778 487 
Washington .......... 152 194 52 65 12 85 273 279 263 217 
TOtallocccesedesce ss | Zo00e | 46789 15038 | 26881 80482 | 81863 26084 | 87740 28471 83991 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 18,187; Pierce over Scott, 11,848; Cass over Taylor, 881; Polk over Clay, 11,656; Van 
Buren over Harrison, 5,520. 


VL es Sie) See dire 


) Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
COUNTIES. Fillmore.|Buch’an. ae. Pierce. Taylor: Cass. Clay. Polk. eneieen! Van B. 

PR AIOS ta o'cie cco cic Beets 505 880 514 442 643 865 755 452 862 438 

FREED IE ss cistesiecicis'e.s ote 501 928 818 673 440 653 276 805 272 306 

PAINICG TS eee e osc see eee 440 864 825 264 426 809 429 851 500 294 

BOUVET oie nals wee ane 168 106 67 38 89 49 55 61 62 44 

SOGELOLLY, clcte/etvicls e/s's & 4, 846 938 528 783 885 921 678 T42 711 527 

GUAIDOING a. wy wicic ee ves 837 887 270 858 464 858 434 429 538 890 

Coahoma........ ein 226 1i1 159 li 189 130 143 162 181 109 

OIA, c's e's o ot'e > . 415 781 272 60T 491 587 447 649 71 545 

6) Ay ea ee ae 3890 e 137 831 211 282 115 853, 124 288 

Ohoctaw..<..s-%- s elesehe 539 11z 832 606 642 743 426 624 888 430 

Chickasaw ........... 629 861 478 718 846 948 836 632 142 204 

GOAL A CON © wcc'a sc ers sta 88 3887 97 803 135 846 98 808 116 283 

MAUMOU ees Ss aes wicves 263 840 216 467 Unorga' nized, 

709 1159 781 888 836 723 671 709 871 849 

216 842 158 254 226 249 172 220 186 183 

No | return. 61 114 184 79 62 175 91 125 

1122 T51 975 839 1206 822 1199 915 1207 658 

500 585 419 484 643 520 578 498 556 818 

Harrison......... sates 182 414 156 276 165 172 108 169 -- _ 

TXADICOCEK:,.uis'ss o\s'a's » stale 109 186 44 112 157 116 dT 127 281 107 
UsadHenS foo... ces 114 76 48 54 85 58 Unorganized. 

Ttawamba......s..s0» 715 12389 402 1014 567 880 868 825 170 894 

SEHEDCK aay elatete «')stela'statcte 872 599 243 422 || 843 808 210 403 239 268 

MACKBOM Sige vu. aia ec. 60 826 13 213 || 82 166 17 216 25 172 

SEGHEXBOR sulci o cies!» cla md 308 856 202 81T || ‘882 290 364 3883 412 229 

SEOTIGH 2 ciaiciesn «02's sina 70 236 88 114 || 95 135 72 117 56 105 

BEBINDED, 3 ois dc cc csrens 489 655 817 511 |) 416 450 | 291 515 826 400 

Lawrence ....... o Hiehie 129 604 97 895 145 438 94. 545 123 45e 

DERTWHOCS. 5 vulaisss os os 558 801 499 745 801 | 780 644 850 620 620 

TiaeD yi2 wav apladie os os 346 615 198 835 328 289 190 285 145 182 

Lauderdale .......... 339 863 810 688 474 667 256 631 289 444 

Lafayette ......cesene 529 975 401 689 730 760 542 632 882 866 

Moareball..c cc. ccccisciee| 1250 1465 1078 1804 1306 1344 1035 1184 1006 814 

EAOIBOT 5's vo da 6 oclcie 575 541 440 497 614 497 612 486 691 812 

BEDLILGOE"s coke ea see icles 612 1065 467 971 921 1062 549 911 452 487 

Sl SR ee 69 285 48 20T 99 162 68 254 136 175 

PNORUDBC., cc's. codec ass 476 601 877 413 61T 667 519 577 514 872 

MLTR 5 Wi'b-00 dais J ve'e 167 464 51 248 241 254 156 236 113 - 164 

ROW. sou ocecsos-0 207 427 107 217 184 197 143 270 109 194 

Octibbeha ........0.. 268 595 211 844 888 424 241 836 195 219 

: 113 185 94 112 143 69 125 71 110 94 

279 533 143 412 27T 898 232 444 814 816 

T 561 427 883 578 439 408 832 206 

1121 1892 475 1030 TST 999 884 709 237 $29 

9 546 274 851 856 870 811 406 831 262 

120 89 85 43 83 22 14 — — 

137 BAL 159 244 286 264 178 800 201 219 

7 325 433 85 2708 210 287 94 249 89 179 

MODE. 2 es ewes date 66 442 98 247 152 273 112 259 41 108 

Tallahatchie. <vaes. ae 176 276 143 186 206 219 179 218 186 124 


‘Tishemingo .......... 983 1862 760 1812 ||, 840 1190 480 1004 821 583 
Tunica... .....-see-oee 44 ? 20 84 b1 2 | 36 24 76 58 
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MISSISSLP PI—( Continued.) 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem, Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore. |Buch’an. |} Scout. | Pierce. || Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk. ||Harrison.| Van B,. 

816 601 569 1232 981 1236 692 1170 681 584 
872 400 271 865 45D 291 441 855 663 148 
No | return, 71 61 9T 52 102 95 94 8T 
890 447 723 494 890 478 922 507 1006 422 
148 135 129 90 179 71 209 108 162 64 
801 776 218 448 80T 425 201 75 262 288 
7385 608 453 559 641 497 578 530 561 860 
716 848 549 633 843 846 719 893 739 643 
Totahes pelea. Sisleie sieie.eis 24195 | 35446 17548 | 26876 || 25922 | 26537 19206 | 25126 19518 16995 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 11,251; Pierce over Scott; 9,328; Cass over Taylor, 615; Polk over Clay, 5,920; Harri- 
son over Van Buren, 2,523. 


asp (oye ss tapas e CAROLINA. 


Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
COUNTIES. Fillmore.|Buch’an, Scott: Pierce. Taylor Cass. Clay: Polk. Bacrisae. Van b, 
ATAMANCEgaieciaiecea.se.s 717 452 With | Orange.|| Unorga/nized, 
Alexander... ..iniciaje.c00.00 814 822 219 98 Unorga|nized, ‘ 
ABSORB iiciasscisicieis pices 811 723 992 869 1084 |. 359 1012 481 1194 895 
ASO M aterteteeieleis 0,01079.0,6 531 617 558 896 660 858 522 477 578 460 
Beaufort 2 :<rorecieieais iar 525 796 910 574 923 463 932 52T 761 809 
Bepilepine: wee seeices te 453 511 498 444 524 802 475 439 496 885 
BINden es eyeinairie c silts sis 463 86T 871 582 280 841 280 486 846 414 
Brenswick eects io.0'.1c 864 384 852 301 319. 237 851 283, 850 230 
BOrkGgeicctterere:ci0,s'0:0'e ‘ 878 811 761 839 1210 286 1234 228 1623 809 
BUDCOMDE i stec.cre:ete wie.e'e 778 731 5dT 876 996 434 961 412 1436 452 
Cabarrus ba, .isisiaisigiearec0's 865 594 642 871 756 8TT 718 874 891 854 
Caldwell. certs oiscle'se 864 874 493 146 503 96 598 219 |/Fr. Burke |& Wilkes. 
Camere. ctersisiels crocus 89 474 503 107 493 70 556 101 612 100 
Oarteret <c.ccsitece se. 463 889 414 888 474 81T 434 815 454 186 
Caswell. 917 212 226 931 298 1087 283 1182 276 1169 
Oatawha.............. 653 168 With | Lincoln.|} Unorganized. 
Chatham 761 787 1008 725 1033 519 1136 729 1124 568 
Cherokee 443 522 534 290 549 175 890 225 414 113 
CHOWAD seeks cla'cie's 255 212 225 219 295 171 805 166 wee 108 
) rom |Lincoln 
Oleveland?.-2.... +0. 2 796 71 211 494 814 421 866 624 } and Butlharinen 
Columbug.te a. ncsules es 527 212 178 B57 169 274 185 863 204 81 
OLAvense sik dkits seas 595 475 583 694 696 616 682 222 666 540 
Cumberland.......... 1257 T6T 811 1488 812 1191 703 1101 612 950 
Bitvul si tel oes Aah 5388 128 134 490 193 466 15T 551 142 468 
Davidsoneice cnet ene « 634 964 1019 497 1087 520 1091 610 1441 890 
LE ROMS SAE 279 477 414 259 448 251 529 282 68 225 
LV tel. he B55 SARE aoe 1178 117 186 930 818 939 223 936 258 80T 
Edgecombe .......... | 1581 151 89 1454 143 1335 126 1508 135 1374 
HOTSYUN Welle wie 0 <0 ao OS TT2 With | Stokes. || Unorganized. 
Hirawclitt’s, ssialeiie «>. 5 793 255 863 704 841 658 836 760 874 689 
GABLONIG  tn/atatete cfs aisle « 59T 53 With | Lincoln.|| Unorga)nized. 
GTCS Yi ninic See e is a nieve 888 805 868 368 879 289 855 855 878 823 
Granville ss.) v.62. cee 1060 756 991 945 959 831 936 942 933 778 
GAEREMC Vests teitie ce «2 ee 87 218 825 826 818 237 802 276 297 215 
Gailford We. clee ss be 413 1515 1552 345 1714 873 2134 515 2300 414 
TRS ite eis ce oin'e > 633 50: 49T 424 582 446 592 456 604 856 
FEAYRCOOG ies cle ses sielnn 413 191 814 802 418 213 842 267 431 221 
H@ngereOus. desc es « 434 406 493 210 541 116 555 141 In Bun'combe. 
Hertiordiss parses. s0 801 815 290 236 816 144 809 2538 896 199 
HYGGs- 8 ccinlowbert ees 248 898 835 227 495 236 818 164 431 89 
Iredell 802 1241 909 280 1137 211 1582 830 1780 828 
Jackson 404 65 ||With Halywood. |} Unorga|nized. 
Johnston 958 619 708 870 646 746 595 650 597 549 
Jones ... : 211 157 191 201 242 136 203 142 243 132 
Lenoir... 424 264 282 89T 282 834 225 856 No | return. 
Lincoln 514 226 621 1418 828 1593 790 1736 1000 1958 
Macon 247 808 809 240 427 20T 874 224 483 168 
Madison . 460 182 With |Yancey. |} Unorgajnized. 
Martin 725 811 289 56T 861 545 810 580 291 596 
Mecklenberg......... 1031 573 680 1115 775 945 909 1201 1090 |. 1246. 
MeDowell.. oc. sucess 880 274 With | Burke. 559 161 With | Burke. || Unorga nized. 
Montgomery .......... 108 546 620 132 583 82 658 139 1136 105 
Moore’... Gen J. 440 489 546 484 588 406 540 500 529 495 
Naa... <7 See ses 1068 61 88 | 1030 113 798 74 894 78 797 
New Hanover ........ 1472 517 883 1400 464 1255 882 1122 298 1042 
Northampton ... .... 621 466 455 530 493 488 || 619 864 550 
CHIEN p's iss oO Oeste h 683 145 175 59T 211 686 194 valys 143 690 
CA as baa" Ceres 909 TAT 1441 130T 1667 1585 1686 1589 1639 1448 
Pasquotank ........., 299 532 539 816 570 244 663 232 693 149 


Perquimans .......... 254 846 824 270 434 258 440 223 596 1 
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NORTH CAROLINA~( Continued.) 


1852. 1848. 1844, 1840. 
COUNTIES. | ee ee ee a” 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. é 
Fillmore.| Buch’an. Rcabt Pierce. Tay ior Cass. Clas. ae. ania. me! | Van B, 

Person’ :0.<.208 Pomme 543 279 263 471 846 518 275 649 214 597 
pe a ie ee Oe 730 570 679 602 636 479 684 476 627 891 
POL one sidicess dee: 156 124 Unorga|nized. 
Randolph........ ... 836 1025 1036 QT 1196 225 1171 812 1344 269 
Richmond’ sees... sess 176 500 678 146 699 71 802 117 820 102 
Robeson eatin ss ss es 673 566 660 782 633 545 559 599 579 506 
Rockingham ....... - | 1001 859 842 823 880 766 430 1022 54T 905 
MROMATI G ertls capes 65 oe os T79 865 836 672 859 560 833 586 942 502 
Rutherford........... 576 412 761 801 958 126 1310 296 1802 540 
Bampsone. ccs sc. cost 927 858 604 867 612 741 533 878 553 741 
Petre tas cess ee he e's 108 731 714 58 725 14 580 48 || In Mont|/gomery. 
PORCH Soa’. 5 calcecie oe 658 331 1081 1237 1014 912 1084 1153 1212 1061 
MOEUV ss. c eadec cccuies 706 862 1046 937 1132 852 996 880 1191 812 
Tyrrel ............ ue 92 277 286 87 800 96 283 92 880 83 
MMIONY a's ss ts cacs sale 655 236 |/With Me|cklenb’g 75 945 Unorgajnized. 
IWEKOM eae cack cca 1472 789 1032 1357 1028 1247 1044 1874 1026 1149 
WAITOM, cca sade ce steiec 841 78 167 691 156 667 128 810 105 754 
WALRUS toes cesses ces 148 868 With | Ashe. Unorga|nized. 
Washington........... 236 864 802 210 873 149 829 124 432 54 
WRANTIO To catctc cies e cle « 1172 208 286 1067 258 903 254 911 806 731 
WVIIRCR Se sce ees ass 3880 992 1078 242 1060 121 1208 181 1450 114 
eRe a Se eee 483 694 With | Surry. Unorga'nized, 
LST Ca ES 616 208 236 85T 81m|/aj. 838 497 415 290 


OAs 62 entalscc a's «3 86886 | 48246 || 39058 | 89744 || 45550 | 34869 43232 | 39287 || 46376 83782 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 11,860; Pierce over Scott, 686; Taylor over Cass, 8,681; Clay over Polk, 3,945; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 12,594. Mr. Hale received 59 votes in this State, in 1852, and Mr. Van Buren 8d, in 1848, 


A ReaD) ON ea Np a Sahel = ES a) ye 


COUNTIES. Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 


Fillmore. |] Buch’an.|| Scott. Pierce. Taylor. Cass, Clay. Polk. ||Harrison.| Van B. 

AN@erson 3.5% - 24 0. 649 848 602 267 602 250 620 825 625 227 
BIGABOG.s. ae otsla cs roe 854 271 464 209 508 229 529 259 644 202 
OU tes s1o'at vis seis « ccdes 1246 623 827 566 965 663 1046 735 1198 640 
BEAUICY o. tc te esc cscs 658 1078 547 778 760 927 572 958 467 791 
Beador jeacieees » ves 1557 1378 1390 1356 1497 1381 1455 1526 1878 2156 
VA ABD GeROERSRt 453 632 340 485 892 459 292 481 259 801 
Campbell wc arms'c cc s0e 845 434 813 252 473 279 83T 318 481 828 
OPC Lp Ae Sie eae 728 228 585 140 745 129 739 177 83T 99 

423 465 Unorgajnized. 

543 735 503 519 700 744 578 857 681 733 

795 439 ||, 748 196 815 189 844 187 917 80 

428 809 453 QT 469 827 818 761 Unorga|nized, 

30T 990 205 722 832 943 280 1000 Unorga|nized. 

1710 863 1498 649 1493 560 1856 524 1361 852 
243 261 Unorga|nized. 
8259 2074 2623 2059 2698 1976 2266 1683 1960 1274 

DIRSICGID © co'clne%.e s'c's 554 795 559 588 571 573 488 491 Unorga|nized. 
BIGRWON Shes'c 5 asses sn. 882 816 1013 769 886 674 839 706 896 653 
esa tne co. sb ac te 5.0.3 453 495 400 815 Unorga|nized 
Vie. GRE SASS Arb setic 666 599 508 411 883 1 856 272 446 206 
Fentress 2...0-..0202% 118 153 414 113 432 60 456 140 823 
Mipk Unis: stn so/. ssc > 831 1427 830 1183 890 1207 858 1128 645 1461 
BAM EULO Wee aise ssi als's 1082 1080 1006 1084 1217 1060 1205 1151 1140 902 
APPR ON ae crsicicie cies os 1117 736 852 477 1094 489 998 548 1095 449 
GReenO Les ues cot aes 880 1852 780 1807 963 1483 10381 1701, 1032 1559 
SPE elas cintepcc 2/4/00 1236 1584 1803 1447 1389 1511 1301 1387 1190 1242 
Grundy..... EN ovate 28 425 44 82T Unorganized 
GIDAOR. ode aitle ca0< 2's 1832 1284 1570 901 1423 688 1820 |}- 611 1272 418 
BECITIB Jo cea cd cic sins 916 1144 778 831 1252 1243 1173 1388 1053 1251 
Hamilton ....... ee esl LOGS 1051 Be: bo a 685 hd ot, 644 624 606 473 
BIMUOCIC So acasics cus 241 525 norga/nize 
BO RRS Sa 748 905 643 808 621 505 782 562 581 
TRGEMAG Ss (Pisi0<- 0050 238 1086 241 889 801 $58 255 1034 293 952 
Humphreys .......... 280 695 268 471 809 482 805 523 191 833 
Hardeman .........5.. 691 1333 716 1024 723 1016 689 1077 676 860 
Hendersonycc,.......<. 1813 805 1193 511 1286 460 1209 492 1318 27T 
HEnry*. cctictiess » 897 1827 899 1516 860 1349 1312 862 1079 
Haywood ....... as eh 920 790 732 800 672 756 668 80T 576 
Jemersons sot. 5 ase. Fi) a9 @ | 567 1170 812 1463 215 1563 24T 1811 131 
JAHVEON<c shies et 2 459 178 65 93 882 66 870 79 890 49 
JEBUBON! 55 vince’ we alens 1261 1180 1118 703 1269 801 1211 807 1302 591 
NY ane Col aioe Foe oil: 2551 838 1863 565 2140 489 2015 50 2096 814 
TAWrence..:.2. 5 5 hoeg 514 876 549 583 596 544 489 547 537 872 
NYAS 1 tb vaele's Pere ; 25 242 43 186 || Unorga|nized 
TepeoM ; via s.oe asic 431 2670 606 2297 680 658 2494 1 2531 
Lauderdale .......... 895 411 230 277 279 274 286 211 || Unorganized. 
MeMinn .,..5.... 000. 970 1059 796 866 960 1024 873 1061 1022 89T 
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" TENNESSEE Continued). 


- oo oO -_-  —————— eee sSSa e 


1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. 
Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. | Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore.|Buch’an.|| Scott. | Pierce. || Taylor. Cass. Clay. Polk, ||Harrison.} Van B. 

Marion a. se aree aoe cs c 523 444 453 292 562 836 503 881 503 368 
PAOVIVOGI(s aise alc ciaro'ohs¢ 867 1041 805 847 962 960 859 1086 923 928 
Morgan’: Saseccce, fos 162 263 240 222 229 187 211 232 211 161 
Maury...... Pet ccc see 1316 1823 1324 1799 1516 1970 1292 1988 1497 2025 
Montgomery ......... 1368 944 1260 993 1288 969 1271 1029 1101 790 
Marshall,,.... A es * 649 1278 666 1340 730 1408 635 1898 Unorga nized, 
(ES) Dk Baa 559 526 616 874 || Unorganized. 
MMCNAltY Wins. 20sec 969 1125 956 967 939 786 773 TAL 906 ATT 
Matting. cts. sams 1561 981 1426 819 1562 738T 1357 768 1312 537 
WV EILOUT. colce cnc cls 822 1505 845 1039 467 1112 836 1145 829 988 
bist ess Se 533 950 431 644 85T 487 282 536 26T 857 
WOK sees sca sis «< c.chele 402 793 272 470 867 51T 260 488 Unorga|nized. 
I S98 Ponca PERG IOOnNS 862 525 825 814 433 28T 744 513 8 
ERD GA tert oleio'e stalo\s ore wo’ 811 448 800 807 298 824 232 868 209 383 
iY COCs Sep sescrod 1028 829 820 678 998 671 900 435 1047 
MODETIBOI = -25 o> =. 6 1089 928 1013 769 1236 839 1193 871 1167 650 
BEMGHETIOT so. oc 31 oo 6 1469 1368 1495 1313 1754 1439 17380 1500 1706 1475 
Beviers oie vee etslp eile 921 164 621 80 T8T 5T 738 78 926 
Scott ..... 156 224 804 100 Unorga|nized. 
Sullivan 548 1477 260 1114 436 1375 850 1533 827 1886 
Smith. 1596 729 1742 520 2380 719 {| 2328 788 265T 688 
Stewart. 606 895 823 60T 574 705 519 704 457 642 
Sumner.. 859 1894 825 1563 922 1994 881 2017 794 17388 
Shelby 2114 2044 1824 1628 1828 1607 1625 1852 950 681 
Tipton 424 663 857 565 852 482 860 502 573 588 
WOUDALEN Je tease tes 103 265 107 165 130 198 116 190 Unorganized. 
Washington .......... 828 1334 565 853 862 1016 881 1225 892 1083 
DVALTONS, dite dae 6 douG 411 1130 844 922 40T 1161 835 1190 513 1944 
WANTON cc'ecs'c'ss so ses 714 563 666 880 673 886 665 446 760 266 
WUAUGO los octets ses c's cai 808 740 949 518 1064 503 857 468 1201 886 
WV MUN ATISON t's «od oto 1646 115 1583 763 1883 793 1986 859 2017 681 
Wilson.e. 2325 coos | 2186 1134 2248 923 251T 998 260T 1042 2550 870 
Weakley so. isos-0s cn 859 1628 783 1149 669 1080 560 1084 528 723 

Total ............+- | 66178 | 73638 58898 | 57018 64705 | 58419 60080 | 59917 60391 48289 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 7,460; Scott over Pierce, 1,880; Taylor over Cass, 6,286; Clay over Polk, 113; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 12,102. 


LMOUISIAN Az 


Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
POPSTIES. Fillmore.|Buch’an,|| Scott. Pierce, Taylor. Cass. Clay. | Polk. ||Harrison| Van B. 
ABCONSION 2.» sg wie'e: ole 276 479 296 360 288 236 239 264 218 218 
Assumption .......... 195 837 511 553 469 286 285, 279 289 840 
PAR OW LNCS os oe \e vidio 823 584 800 887 299 859 189 864 250 225 
MAUS os ss geisis.ccte 296 706 172. 818 114 189 Unorganized. 
Bossier ..... Floss siers 202 475 180 248 alr —_— 59 108 Unorga|nized. 
Osddo}. seats aioi.> ile he 493 458 844 842 281 800 210 155 || With Na|tchito’es 
PAICASIOW Gael <iveic ola 25 296 84 221 41 181 42 128 With | Landry, 
BICWEM 6 dacs) saad 102 808 54 158 90 149 69 194 No | return, 
BAD OENE ie clare vielaie's 678 852 830 506 221 823 196 875 No | return, 
SMOAL tod ciut.'clg's 6 pista pid 288 441 219 261 268 235 190 221 96 114 
ETS Cae arr 411 448 280 810 820 886° 243, 804 259 231 
EMOTONS fi0'5 oss 55uie's os 155 135 121 86 188 96 188 95 269 118 
BO BOO. rece ccrces . 296 510 241 283 149 217 52 150 || Unorga/nized. 
E. Baton Rouge ...... 540 593 484 485 400 406 825 899 824 808 
By Peliciana., 6 coos 846 464 842, 443 849 394 829 419 360 430 
Brann si cise bc 0° ‘ 183 264 110 192 124 162 134 158 Unorganized, 
Iberville ....... pemene 265 51T 818 426 429 295 253 235 204 182 
Bd A aE 887 5388 174 841 127 193 Unorga|nized. 
SEATED Sop dln'ees cepa 937 122 928 943 ralyg 6 40: 252 86 
Lafayette ..ccccceccne 128 453 117 QT 108 220 193 899 No | return, 
La Fourche ......... P 800 153 676 135 739 161 471 137 5388 44 
Livingston ........... 281 891 159 837 144 243 100 229 127 207 
TAMBOR esnl weds tins 239 210 171 147 283 192 206 198 147 111 
Morehouse........... , 851 832 196 187 178 101 107 81 || Unorga'nized. 
Natchitoches ........ i 420 588 289 40T 884 495 452 650 667 610 
CHIGADIS tcp s oodsere te) (Obs 2475 4663 4682 5551 4579 8026 2612 2681 1748 
Orleans R. B, ........ 194 151 67 161 || Unorga)nized. 
Ouachita 5500.0 AB 260 890 190 240 168 176 106 206 248 130 
Plaquemine.......... 205 248 151 872 187 850 8T 100T 40 250 
PGs Coupee rescc cowed 266 521 242 864 283 870 174 175 147 189 
MRDUMCS 5 nace s> son sg P 584 763 401 623 883 543 419 586 475 882 
MApING,...Js.5es evens 189 849 237 251 246 271 255 883 || Unorga|nized. 
St. Bernard ......... é 123 128 130 120 124 89 185 < 
Mandy... sc. 807 1105 692 568 154 876 789 406 836 
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LOUISIANA—( Continued.) 
1856. 1852. 1848. 1844, 1840. 
COUNTIES. 
Am. Dem, Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore.| Buch’an.|} Scott. Pierce. Taylor, Cass. Clay. Polk. ||Harrison.| Van B. 
phat CRATES Fo5 es cio. a0 67 104 101 89 185 85 96 42 69 ’ 83 
St. James... ceseeeeee 880 172 321 158 431 IT 351 181 879 8T 
St. John Baptiste ..... 196 217 202 160 228 128 142 113 183 45 
ai 1 le Zen ee 449 874 890 243 470 166 852 142 808 87 
PEL ALELIE Ssiclarcis cece o's 541 423 479 298 456 240 479 803 463 108 
CDSOS eats +» are ete 15T 205 120 107 177 111 15T 108 Unorga|nized, 
SEPGHODNG ... 6.6005 897 882 197 8T 853 129 265 164 813 2 
LTH ee 545 623 435 465 807 23T 206 213 74 76 
Vermillion ........... 116 234 136 126 430 52 176 104 Unorga|nized, 
West Baton Rouge.... 200 147 220 118 255 109 209 104 183 84 
Washington.......... 142 804 125 258 158 190 127 230 150 184 
West Feliciana....... 196 290 190 802 232 261 243, 808 253 286 
PMMAIII' so a a 5% cites clelaprora 157 814 5T 138 Unorganized, 
18647 || 18217 | 15870 18083 | 18782 11296 7616 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 1,455; Pierce over Scott, 1,892; Taylor over Cass, 2,847; Polk over Clay, 699; Harrison 
over Van Buren, 3,680. 


et ed ING TY OO, OE 


COUNTIES. 


MBIT tors the oreis a sie a oi 
IBMDIED Vices teu cccce s 


Mallow ay ive sx <dies “ef 
Garrollig.ese ack sod Ay 


Henderson........... 
FIBOTY «5. cP aan cee ons 
Hickman .tavssseucse 
Bippking «0.5 sates sae 
Jefferson........ ieee 
Jessamine ..... oassiee 
RMAOM ¢ occiecevns 2 A 
ELON o> on bh oon eaee 
OE Se A aes - . 


NP eee 


Am, 


Dem. 


Fillmore.|Buch’an. 


Whig. 


Scott. 


Dem. 


Pierce. 


597 


454 
606 
828 
967 


Whig. Dem. 
Taylor. | Cass. 
568 549 
423 553 
834 547 
277 281 
1462 1048 
724 782 
935 769 
1172 486 
173 84 
795 472 
143 151 
1006 422 
499 899 
849 204 
826 841 
227 664 
511 814 
433 428 
243 510 
529 196 
1132 786 
1046 819 
31T 125 
286 294 
842 899 
642 153 
986 605 
249 209 
485 2388 
1541 781 
1159 700 
260 225 
926 664 
Unorga nized, 
860 868 
1187 191 
485 529 
468 772 
507 845 
51T 512 
640 516 
804 166 
1289 631 
850 56 
891 896 
556 528 
73 559 
827 1022 
169 853 
796 766 
1161 970 
682 439 
106 214 
985 1228 
648 159 
478 849 


Whig. Dem. 
Harrison.| Van B. 

223 404 
201 8738 
181 875 

Unorga/nized, 
787 8 
485 470 
580 488 
992 416 
486 275 


75d 176 
209 819 
134 184 
802 497 

99 730 
484. 1026 


Unorga nized, 
Unorga nized. 


176 220 
670 470 
838 226 
202 153 
No | return, 
804 144 
445 344 
122 144 
No | return. 
1266 689 
898 464 
80 549 
509 560 
483 525 
814 218 
247 225 
158 863 
268 153 
274 890 
857 265 
152 72 
698 526 
174 53 
714 
216 88T 
864 860 
627 794 
198 621 
403 881 
610 584 
513 839 
Unorga nized. 
Unorga nized. 
809 95 
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KENTUCE Y—( Continued.) 
ee eee 
1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. 
Am. Dem. Whig. | Dem. Whig. | Dem. | Whig. | Dem. Whig. | Dem. 
Fillmore. |Buch’an. || Scott. | Pierce. || Taylor. | Cass. i Clay. Polk. ||Harrison.} Van B. 

EAUrel soe, ccioe ceisten 408 865 || 872 187 488 884 124 171 100- 
Lawrences, cco. 2 ee. 466 478 || 885 862 414 847 845 68 207 
Letcher... 55.2 ees: 79 287 | 63 78 No | return, 29 161 Unorganized. 
Lewis Site eoec ees. 586 631 || 400 503 521 506 543 845 802 
Lincoln eran . o.8e ss 796 459 674 838 832 769 835 613 817 
DEVINPRLON es soc esac 457 872 812 267 403 424 827 225 361 
MOZRI eee shiv cee cee S 1613 506 1294 884 1402 1407 874 902 289 
Ey Oise tcrces dence 253 390 Unorga|nized. 
A BASOM oes ccs ode Cees 1087 832 541 1313 1202 633 972 4% 
DiSriOty. 32 Sees ssce te 418 1154 782 763 765 715 73T No | return, 
Marshal ess cutee oes ae 104 943 91 425 120 94 600 
WEASOI e's c nose toae 1308 994 1337 896 1631 1608 799 1281 508 
McCracken 660 505 885 416 40T 256 195 149 106 
McLean 404 476 Unorga/nized. 
Meade 714 402 647 230 713 650 223 839 128 
Mercer 615 1121 594 914 734 557 985 739 938 
Montgomery 546 451 518 889 S 673 597 522 833 
Monroe 561 661 3iTT 850 586 451 473 Unorga|nized. 
Morgan 289 1068 816 509 413 247 612 5T 835 
Muhlenburg.......... 733 TAT 814 553 746 657 439 844 227 
INGISOM Paes ce ccc dest 793 1041 958 AST 1149 13826 608 765 425 
PUCHONRS soa cits oes sie 666 709 592 721 673 678 703 428 439 
16 Baio WBC ce 813 901 701 624 718 601 513 818 247 
SIAR ANE ste ass eco 8ST 528 888 486 476 426 625 854 500 
OM On eso oe Stes ean 554 1579 505 1186 533 485 937 174 649 
Owsleyi co2 ss. tees 335 401 294 826 830 165 129 || Unorga|nized. 
Pendieton......2000% 746 732 262 570 875 28T 5380 133 842 
PGtry nce ors ce cee 173 295 130 TT No | return, 113 84 | 83 172 
BGS es Heres esc eon ee 161 706 221 194 225 140 251 238 24 218 
LS GUE BA SASS epon ae 167 177 111 133 Unorga|nized. 
Palgakl le. -o-s'. « Apis 956 1836 T0T 622 947 734 727 708 514 443 
Rock Castle.......... 417 184 826 97 497 95 451 73 400 158 
ROWS oie ois thse slain a oe 106 237 Unorganized. 
gE inl ieee se ae 443 429 437 195 519 180 431 178 226 127 
SCOtb ie conce's ois. ae sie we 674 1049 729 888 T9T 784 803 938 544 993 
BHEID Yn. sewn tiie cs 1262 173 1184 753 1434 716 1441 796 132T 586 
Bimpsomrs. sos ccs <ctle o 43T 537 889 380 448 423 455 418 || 827 257 
SPEHEED. .5 os's.ovaeeese 391 434 831 840 460 851 469 508 292 847 
yA P Bo coerce me 817 672 264 527 Unorganized, 
PES ont selec ca cre ee ete 762 573 652 422 808 409 784 406 550 212 
FEMARP eifisics dics os'en tele 581 859 560 629 588 632 55T 651 271 359 
REAMDLONS ie ceciela vate 275 599 800 491 861 486 268 507 Unorga|nized. 
Un Ones echoes ‘ 925 499 612 501 458 507 584 205 
WHATRON 2 ors enislaaes se 1354 695 982 600 1226 603 1182 687 763 441 
Washington...... ... 441 1145 637 680 721 678 660 709 253 638 
Wayne’. 3. 2 <<: iQ HOOAE 515 699 463 842 689 405 535 842 883 849 
Whitley7t ose. 572 838 No | return, 584 93 431 99 269 
Woodford 27 sc ic a22 0% 672 420 706 410 778 837 750 47. 615 825 

OUR ats. s si stole’ 67416 | 74642 || 57068 | 58806 67141 | 49720 61255 | 51988 || 58489 82616 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 7,226; Scott over Pierce, 3,262; Taylor over Cass, 17 ,421; Clay over Polk, 9,267; Harri 
60n over Van Buren, 25,873, 


A REANSAS.j 
SQ 


Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
COUNTIES. Fillmore.|Buch’an, Scott, Pierce. Paviee Cass. Diag: Polk, Hacriacdl Van B. 
ATKANSaSiiiee sieinsys 3 224 226 120 140 80 74 80 93 120 78 
Le No | return, 83 146 Unorga|nized. 
75 753 91 234 90 290 96 851 72 2435 
843 898 188 180 227 124 144 154 
56 291 52 151 Unorga|nized. 
184 655 124 833 189 261 No | return. 68 223 
157 165 85 118 146 110 210 158 191 43 
192 528 136 205 193 223 174 217 119 87 
504 676 Unorga)nized. 
147 408 110 259 149 171 167 288 177 201 
161 871 153 236 845 457 885 565 835 847 
Crittenden ........... No | return, 95 97 104 68 109 129 95 Tl 
Dallag yece fast -ce 218 835 150 194 208 265 Unorganized. 
Desha :. par ee Siete ebeiens 225 834 185 199 208 149 127 55 173 78 
Drew soseeo cies (Pe ae 192 81T 118 135 198 249 || Unorga|nized. 2 Ze 
ote rejec|ted for 
Franklin....,........] 116 | 449 || 106 | 294 |{Returns rejected! 146 | 961 ; Mieedeag a 
maj. for Vian Buren, 
Fulton....... PE 51 210 13 7 52 93 No | return, 
Cc Sa Ce a No | return, 94 211 13 46 87 206 18 108 
Hempstead .......... 415 610 298 860 875 830 814 859 210 251 


Hot Springs.......... 131 478 125 269 141 178 120 28T SS 108 
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ARKANSAS—( Continued.) 
1856. 1852. 1848, 1844, 1840. 
COUNTIES, ; 
Am. Dem. Whi Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. hi 
Fillmore.| Buch’an. Belts Pierce. Tay ne Cass. Clay. Polk. annie joae. 
Independence........ 452 612 422 408 278 835 870 198 
pT ae bee ey 69 226 No | return, 79 174 
Jackson 292 835 194 235 124 184 107 148 
JeRErSON GN ocieaics axis 224. 806 195 177 180 . 147 173 109 
JOHNSON) Secs es» «/eis 198 884. 194. 850 141 431 160 824 
Lafayette: oi... oes 148 170 85 98 81 70 43 25 
Lawrence ............ 299 41T 239 291 113 267 188 214 
Madison ...........+. 76 274 87 214 63 866 185 258 
Marion Brant tetes ss seat 40 187 49 49 No | return. 21 112 
Mississippi... 25. 44 88 118 110 No | return, 90 3 
MOTE GG Geico) s aise ae 57 92 118 98 92 73 124 44 
Montgomery ......... 28 111 ||Returns |rejected.||With Ho tspring. 
Newton Bh SOC CODED Ae 8 th 2 54 16 140 
Guachita '..cccc. eee 452 496 571 428 220 184 
Perry Se Cat Be oe 15 83 29 380 83 65 
Phillips ..........0.4. 883 873 No | return, 280 276 288 247 
Pike Salers oie > aivots. cts Sites 40 168 7 1383 No | return. 23 8T 
Pomseth)- seeek sos sen 48 132 44 116 29 171 4 130 
POET ac cide htt cee hohe 17 94 1T 59 No | return, 
POPE ....02-- eee cone 183 825 240 292 241 808 183 263 
Prairie 78 170 41 111 Unorga nized. 
Pulaski 285 419 488 455 438 528 606 499 
Randolph 82 95 50 129 59 851 45 252 
Saline 137 277 147 244. 130 219 142 135 
ps ee a Se ee 23 83 61 180 35 167 82 112 
Searcy... 75 197 No | return maj. 50 
Sebastian 180 283, 
Sevier 50 125 1038 195 114 801 16 197 
St. Francis 172 80T 208 260 99 269 82 246 
Union 884 5381 553 635 214 409 124 173 
Van Buren No | return. 95 136 46 121 28 151 
Washington 826 495 817 480 878 429 422 620 
White 9T 189 48 60 95 123 82 46 
WGllee reelo'ate ition ave odie 166 825 187 186 80 249 
maeat Sage 8 7404 | 12173 | 7588 | 9300 


| 5504 | 0546 5160 | 6766 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 11,123 ; 
Van Buren over Harrison, 1,606. 


MISSOURI. 


ni Am. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
COUNTIES. Fillmore. | Buch’an Scots, Pierce. 
283 410 113 201 
428 889 466 784. 
132 845 106 150 
565 521 200 160 
148 488 72 953 
53 64 Unorga)nized 
255 409 104 
BBUPON, cocivatayis eso co 159 467 167 828 
BOUINPer se. vitins babes 199 413 28 112 
Booues S08; 5.5 Stes Sess 1829 958 1112 613 
Buchanan... ..... aie 768 1026 712 857 
Bitilen oc fce'aesices 8 84 143 16 26 
Caldwell .......... see: 237 295 157 209 
OauGWay”. oe dees -s'e > 1095 805 670 493 
Cumiden® "0 22x. - 2. A 210 269 67 109 
Cape Girardeau Peeve 664 898 828 48T 
Games.’ B22 ance cass 899 659 239 286 
PO Ae eee 596 56L 228 837 
Cetartrc ea. - «0 Seen wee 163 891 65 162 
Pe Se ee 440 559 848 498 
Clgticoege tities daicts oa > « 721 587 825 289 
Oldvncsaree. fens eon. 756 675 626 406 
Olin rts cee satis. ose 406 897 283 290 
Colbas: 2s aeeecicns hee 259 552 216 462 
Copper. 520,28 eas. 78ST 173 645 535 
Crawford ............ | 460 434 240 278 
Dae... ssecceeees 833 418 175 276 
Dalle e033 eos eee 132 454 102 $44 
Daviess......2+svseeee 880 572 296 851 
TT 896 74 96 
172 836 66 167 
101 147 N?] return. 
No | return. $1 85 
531 846 Q7TT 619 
Gasconade..........- 220 403 s¢ 804 


Whig. Dem. 
Taylor. Cass. 
884 689 
qT 136 
185 166 
55 217 
146 186 
208 852 


Unorga|nized, 
1102 588 
704 1055 

Unorganized. 


128 168 
849 631 
155 282 
485 709 
266 298 
No | return. 
116 271 
417 SIT 
284 242 
626 418 
290 286 
QT 531 
813 633 
263 275 
166 806 
* 105 283 
269 858 
Unorga)nized, 
8T 146 
42 42 
Unorga nized. 
839 680 
8T 849 


Pierce over Scott, 4,769; Cass over Taylor, 1,712; Polk over Clay, 4,042; 


Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Clay. Polk, Bariitot: Van B. 
294 450 Unorga|nized. - 
884 941 Unorgajnized, 
Unorga/nized. 
175 163 132 122 
142 478 98 436 
206 80T Unorga|nized, 
252 664 150 501 
1190 602 1112 500 
599 1162 840 1128 
129 212 133 154 
940 793 881 626 
70 QAT Unorga|nized. 
518 914 455 764 
242 311 112 182 
25T 443 Unorga)nized, 
Unorga|nized. 
871 602 246 891 
225 220 240 206 
765 552 457 649 
810 567 137 268. 
418 1122 848 962 
901 783 778 694 
23T 867 240 264 
255 690 Unorga/nized, 
76 845 Unorga|nized. 
816 446 170 264 
Unorga. nized. 
Unorga nized. 
889 796 855 552 
TL 826 1386 636 
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HUTSSO URI—( Continued). 
1856. 1852. 1848. 1844. 1840. 
COUNTIES. : 
Am. Dem. Whig. | Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. | Dem. Whig. Dem. 
Fillmore.}Buch’an.|| Scott. | Pierce. {| Taylor. Cass Clay. Polk. pede Van b. 

Gentry .........0008 .| 396 | 77 || 183 | 988 || 152 | 396 || Unorganized. 
Greenish darn ost 1003 1029 484 920 401 825 851 817 171 432 
Grundy sa2e6 oes : 850 835 215 184 225 187 846 865 Unorga|nized. 
Harrison........ Genes 818 495 111 164 63 144 Unorganized. 
JG PAs Ge cagsenear 4 402 869 266 245 274 239 280 283 299 421 
HHIGKOLVse s'swicsjoe os 1380 833 15 194 98 224 Unorganized. Unorga|nized. 
ELON tar aistctoinie10 «ates ote 240 409 189 291 148 248 185 878 
Howard) ts <2 <5... <2 ; 798 867 675 762 801 888 1018 969 753 901 
DACKON 5 o:5is sicinielercinle 894 1168 728 858 695 954 614 852 457 Til 
ASIIED o wisiatcic.s scree * 294 898 169 855 161 294 115 242 Unorga|nized. 
SLENEYBOM, 5 ccicias s\satere 523 887 172 810 246 811 827 849 298 82 
SOUNSOM ye. >: > coc wie elses 844 - 540 860 456 834 451 867 5i1 225 874 
SIO Xie We 0:5, ousisio ¢lejeis7 891 471 210 255 196 197 Unorga|nized. : 
LENO GN 4 eB adat sacs 225 821 71 184 Unorga|nized. 
Malayette.. ... ccs otleles 1293 654 803 5382 915 585 820 576 Unorga|nized. 
Lawrence.......... stots 858 574 168 890 170 874 Unorgajnized. 
IGWISELNS e'sin'e ettietoternce 642 761 898 408 479 479 880 403 542 602 
Pein CON Fins. ass cece 572 846 440 587 566 696 578 683 462 548 
Una 46n GoCdeRpaesees 883 400 249 282 230 297 269 494 93 235 
Livingston .......... : 430 501 251 821 195 873 198 851 249 487 
DYE DONSIG sie e'cle seks a 61 299 63 194 Unorga|nized. 
MACON toe cic ec.sie eters « 435 934 855 473 860 470 827 457 874 500 
WPSOISON Tactic corners ate 855 418 117 259 231 3iT 183 899 152 275 
TATIOB Ss sicieetereistels ote 67 246 Unorga|nized. 
PIATION Gs cies sislekene | 1821 727 894 751 1046 T9T 1017 721 827 584 
Mercere. «iciscc.- eaeine 417 450 186 186 144 183 Unorga|nized. 
Laut Gly! SAAB ABA RAM a Se 4 108 224 62 279 76 873 74 869 21 817 
I DERE} a) BEARS Se ae 817 827 117 168 138 181 Unorga|nized, 
SMONICCAW 322). 3. sc steals 88T 497 189 853 161 466 || Unorga|nized, 
IMLOUT OC iercreinjesece nets o'er 1012 762 760 611 80T 561 792 578 815 618 
Montgomery ......... 603 865 886 265 879 186 859 232 844 262 
IMOLPAI Dot. sto. cis eee 227 408 183 278 167 842 262 544 167 494 
New Madrid ......... 295 234 93 82 823 168 298 208 863 194 
NGEWtON: 2. cic sictem elena 236 528 107 823 161 461 189 665 178 680 
Nodaway ........ S020 183 438 61 111 43 148 Unorganized. 
SSR LON cio cect ss Sabon 219 412 148 872 92 812 120 484 
ESPON rises crits esis 3T 824 11 95 Unorganized. 
OVATION Sn iic'e Coe cisie's - 51 149 82 57 69 118 57 208 Unorga/)nized, 
PROLUBCOLG sts. cle vissieitie¢ 111 119 57 Unorga'nized. 
GLE 3% cicisiste sc oriaizes ¢ 207 586 171 213 822 889 885 463 Unorga/nized. 
JARI), ped SAS SHIRES 482 819 245, 801 230 265 228 81 156 26' 
PAK Gia winisrelesiololestars east 1118 803 758 798 784 861 809 732 746 
Rint taaes cicteis cieinictessio nis 1040 1263 910 1060 1102 1494 900 1886 459 968 
alkicc cis Aste Malcicieae’s 412 662 260 504 2381 516 2738 636 241 860 
IRDA SKA e's ete oleic cian 68 268 89 169 124 241 86 825 196 {29 
PUCOAIN te elas si aieiees 3 257 488 104 121 74 120 Unorga|nized. 
ROUB Ds ase epiaeaitats 534 869 841 278 897 299 422 832 400 $35 
PRANGOIDI ates stein © baie o's 606 595 476 502 607 508 596 571 515 405 

Ov age aac Sncecatiantas 744 874 483 618 509 626 599 734 432 563 
BLE VINOIOS tele.s's oisis wales 82 114 5 98 21 148 Unorganized. 
Hi Eee daanopdoc oon 41 806 16 83 14 154 81 266 15 825 
Bt Charles., .i¢s0,.2 Bio te 583 TI2 878 598 417 569 480 503 586 459 
BtaOlair iin ste steniels 3 210 84T 149 225 148 263 11T 842 Unorga'nized, 
St. Francois .......... 401 541 250 529 285 274 801 234 221 199 
St. Genevieve ........ 808 856 122 166 142 168 193 245 170 |. 222 
RtpLaOLUsicay eater terete .| 6834 5534 4298 5826 4827 4778 8688 8329 2515 1874 
ELON aisictcle eiavetaleletes © 853 599 514 536 438 591 446 815 822 
BOMUY LET es 2 de duiclers lets’. 287 472 117 222 204 192 Unorga|nized. 
BC OURTICES D steisisc.'sis,0i6 « 852 632 216 283 181 240 817 442 Unorga nized. 
PSCORIET Meterelcl ets (oie! vaca lottie 845 222 59 97 147 Q1T 258 480 
BDANNON ess elec» <2.<¥'e 14 40 — 9 85 54 57 271 Unorga nized. 
Bltelb yee eee cales antes» 432 873 207 828 175 263 244 209 238 226 
Stoddard <... Ja.0. 151 $15 116 1i7 97 196 115 823 69 808 
Stone. . ccc eceicceiccce 8 187 17 94 Unorga|nized. 
Sullivan ce cecesce neces 260 553 127 QT 154 250 Unorga|nized. 
PPANCY. s ocitew'c's wn cisies ¢ 84 888 11 168 54 825 36 297 41 258 
Texas 2.6 eet 66 SB anc 91 479 95 167 82 185 Unorga|nized. 
PMETHION late elt cic Cerise 172 802 63 153 Unorga|nized. 
ViSRIDE Lipa is's 3 ole aliases 878 869 801 801 851 836 864 841 842 848 
Washington... Seas ep aes 487 578 860 834 473 423 613 588 479 514 
WAVE Sis slice a eee 100 28T 144 91 245 86 866 5T 211 
Webster ....... sie ata 189 468 Unorga nized, 
IWirlahit cc coe cinnia sets 64 267 95 167 72 181 97 486 || Unorga/nized. 

Total .......eseeeee | 49024 | 58164 || 29984 | 88353 82671 | 40077 || 81251 | 41369 22972 29760 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 9,640; Pierce over Scott, 8,869; Cass over Taylor, 7,406; Polk over Clay, 10,118; Van 
Buren over Harrison, 6,788, 


1856. 


COUNTIES. 


Adair ... 72 
Adams .. 113 
Appanoose | 191 
Allamakee.| 630 
Audubon .. 23 
Benton ....| 558 
Black Hawk} 566 
Boone...... 03 
Bremer 827 
Butler...... 223 
Buchanan..| 709 
Cedar ..... 1016 
Chickasaw.| 3851 
Clarke ....| 3846 
Calhoun... 9 
CasSitun,.'s.s 182 
Clinton.. 1245) 
Clayton 1420 
Cerro G’rdo} 101 
Crawford .. 86 
Davis. ....5 201 
Decatur .. 243 
Dallas......] 487 
Delaware...| 801 
Desmoines..| 1338 
Dubuque ..| 1822 
Fremont...| 166 
Fayette ...| 1048 
Floyd ..... 224 
Franklin...| 120 
Greene.... 73 
Guthrie....} 196 
Grundy ...} 65 
Hardin ....| 583 
Harrison . 170 
Henry..... 1767 
Howard 207 
ToWatos as 492 
Jackson ...} 1163 
Jasper ....} 878 
Jefferson ..| 1188 
Johnson ...} 1215 
Jones ..... 964 
Keokuk 895 
Kossuth 85) 
Sees, Ase 1780 
pts), eee 1652 
Louisa 993 
Lucasiz 2... 288 
Menona 41 
Marion 
Madison....| 580 
Mahaska ..} 1284 
Marshall . 531 
Mitchell...} 814 
Monroe....| 622 
Montgom’y 63 
Mills: >... . 18-287 
Muscatine .| 1091 
POMEF ics =X 1065 
Potawato’ie| 259 
AVE y's. x's 100 
Poweshiek 459 
Ringgold 92 
Shelby 62 
Heol... .: 1675 
StOry.....>. 232 
SAG cies < 25) 
TAU «sy 470 
Taylor 119 
Union ..... 102) 
Van Buren.} 1092 
Wapello ...| 1098 
Warren 855 
Wayne....| 183 


Washington| 1188 
Webster...| 3889 
Winneshiek| 770 
Wright .... 91 


Frem.} Buch. Fill, 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT. 


OUT A. 


1852. 


Scott. |Pierce |Hale 
Nore|turn, 
No re|turn. 
247) 335 
142) 123 
Uno/rg’d. 
80} 89 
No re/turn., 


25 


No rejturn. 
20; 382 
Uno|rg’d. 
No re|turn. 
278| 336 
471} 461 
Uno|rg’d. 
Unolrg’d, 
592) 614 


Unolrg’d. 


80 
No re|turn. 
411) 489 
103} 150 
599| 541 
81) 52 
No re turn. 
204) 295) 386 
Nore tak 


Uno|rg’d. 
No re|turn, 
517| 641 
Nore|turn. 
Uno rg’d. 
No re|turn. 
7 |No re|turn. 
981} 1028 
683| 762 
95} 82 


63; 59) — 
473| 869) 181 


Total. . .}43954'86170'9180!!15856|17763\1604)|11084'12093 


Fremont over Buchanan 
Cass over Taylor, 1,009. 
1,126 votes in this State. 


aay 


,784; Pierce over Scott, 1,907 
1843) Mr. Van Buren ascived 
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1848. 1856. 1852. 1848. 
COUNTIES. 

Tayl’r| Cass, Frem. | Buch. | Fill. || Scott. |Pierce ‘Hale Tayl’r| Cass, 
Unoj|rg’d. } Adams ..../ 1591] 625) 9|| 411] 86, —]| Unorg’a. 
Unojrg’d. } Bad Ax....| 597; 281) 21|/Norelturn, Uno red. 

44} 118} Brown..... 499) 1004] —/| 826) 515) —|| 288) 3809 

Unojrg’d. | Buffalo....} 68} 163} —|| Unolrg’d. 

Chippewa...|No re|turn, Uno|rg’d. With Cra’f. 
22} 48)Calumet....| 486} 408] 1)| 149} 245) — 65) 79 

Unojrg’d. { Clarke ... 73] 387/ —|| Unolrg’d. 

Unojrg’d. § Columbia...| 2950] 1289} 7|| 1183] 1283) 81) 3802) 145° 
Crawford..} 521) 429) 1 my. 42 1Q9| 215 
Dane... 8990] 8443] 6|| 1004) 2138) 288] 724) T5T 

21 87! Dodge .....| 8455] 2784] 15|| 1205] 2264) 429] 527) 797 

205] 276} Door ...... No re|turn. Unol|rg’d. 

Unojrg’d. } Donglas . ore turn. Unolrg’d. 

Unojrg’d. }Dunn...... 890} 119) —|| Unolrg’d. 

: Fond duLac} 8292} 2511) 25)! 1065 1635 408| 446) 488 
Unojrg’d. ? Grant...... 2809] 1419] 186|} 1841] 1879) 129 | 1649) 1148 
168} 207; Greene.....} 2004] 1087] 382]] 659] 865) 186] 479) 891 
134] 188$Iowa...... 1497| 1474| 27)} 895} 948; —| 884) 848 

Jackson ...| 306} 144] 6|| Unolrg’a. |__| 
Jefferson ..| 8290} 8434}  6|| 1203) 1698) 859] 713) 840 

364, 875) Juneau....|With| Adajms. || Unolrg’d. I. 

Unojrg’d. § Kenosha. ..| 1508] 831] —|| 483] 590] 686} Uno rg’d. 
80) 26}Kewaunee.} 89] 206) — 5} 23) — | Unorg’d. 

107) 104; La Crosse..| 987) 541} 25)! 260} 825) 10] Uno red. 

955| 1070$ Lafayette..| 1415] 1722] 19/} 850| 1389/ —| 921] 1001 

865} 7164} Lapointe ../No re|turn. No return. Nore turn, 
Uno|rg’d, ? Manitowoc.| 1177| 1907} —|| 209 874 9| 77 150 
Unojrg’d. }Marathon...| 269} 207] 1|/Nore|turn. Uno rg’d. 
Uno|rg’d. Marquette.. ; 2518} 1032) 19|} maj.| 300 214) 174 

Milwaukee.|' 2798} 7188} 25|} 2019} 8640) 527) 1189) 2151 

Uno|rg’d. ?Monroe....} 722| 254! 6/| Unolrg’d. 

Unojrg’d. $ Oconto ..../No re/turn. 71} 101) — | Unorg’d. 
Ozaukee...| 860) 2032) —j| Unojrg’d. 

Unojrg’d. ?}Outagamie.| 602} 758} 1)! 145) 429) 44) Unorg’d. 

Uno|rg’d. $ Pierce..... 414; 106} 11)| Unojrg’d. 

655| 459) Polk ...... _ 95) 54) 11] Unolrg’d. 

Portage :..} 680) 861) 18 |Norejturn. 216} 228 
25} 59) Racine ....} 2299] 1688} 6] 848] 1808] 776| 907| 6385 
897| 559 Richland ..) 882] 455] 87) 166] 166) —||With Iowa 
66) 69? Rock....... |, 4707| 1965) 10] 1509} 1691) 923); 1800; 491 

637) 739?Sauk ...... 2015} 998) 4) 511) 595) 156)| 149) 158 

286} 359$Shawanaw..| 68} 21; —] Unojrg’d. 

154) 207} Sheboygan.| 1891} 1921) 1 662| 1815] 876)| 872) 442 

231; 855? St. Croix...| 417] 252) —/| maj.| 62 ‘No re|turn, 
Trempeleau} 190) 45) —J| Unojrg’d. 

1189} 1614} Walworth...} 8518} 1297) 4] 965 i141 1433]; 804} 550 

293) 883? Washington] 813] 2641) 7] 1156) 2850] 183]| 3855} 1720 

428) 286) Waukesha .| 2875] 2020} 8] 989] 1582)1186|| 806} 961 
Unojrg’d. § Waupacca..| 1636] 75) —/|Nore|turn. Uno|rg’d. 
Uno|rg’d. } Waushara .| 1292/ 215} 6} 147] 174) 116|| Unojrg’d. 

277; 806) Winnebago | 2769| 1415} 20] 707] 949) 575); 800) 222 
Unolrg’d. | Wood ..... 260} 95) — | Uno'rg’d. 

402) 400 ee Se ee ee SS 
Uno mee Total... .'66090 52843) 579 !22240|33658 8814! 13747'15001 

no|rg’d. 

111 #195 Fremont over Buchanan, 13,247; Pierce over Scott, 
Uno|rg’d, } 11,418; Cass over Taylor, 1,254. In 1848, Mr. Van Buren 
Unojrg’d received 10,418 votes in this State. 

895) 37T 

185} 284 CALIFORNIA. 
Unojrg’d. 

Unojrg’d 

20 1856. 1852. 
COUNTIES, 

Unolrg’d. , nm, 2 cott. | Pierce.| Hal 
935! 366 Frem’t, |Buch’n.|Fillm’e.|| Scott. e, ale, 
Unojrg’d. } Alameda.......| 728 | 729 | 218 || Unojrg’d, 

y, (Amador....... 657 | 1784 | 1557 || Unojrg’d. 
Unojrg’d. { Butte ......... 744 | 2501 | 1702 || 1478 | 1741 
Unojrg’d. { Calaveras......} 562 | 2615 | 1504 || 2290 | 2848 
Uno|rg’d. ? Colusi......... 18 | 289} 805 || 225 | 232 
926] 978) Contra Costa...| 188 | 457} 288 || 413 | 590 
570 584 Del Norte ..... Unojrg’d. 

Unojrg’d. } fi Dorado..... 1891 | 4048 | 2958 || 5146 | 6106 

Uno\rg’d. ) Fresno.......- 1| 218] 123 Uno}rg’d. 

840) 295} Humboldt..... 103 | 204} 491 || ‘Unolrg’a. 

Unoirg’d. {Klamath ...... 82 | 832 | 440 || 217 | 210 

Unolrg’d. } tos Angeles...} 521 | 721 | 185 || 498 | 574 
Marin». .s..0.- 151 | 850 82 145 | 187 
Mariposa ..... 165 | 1254 | 772 854 | 1292 
pany? ...-| With} Sonoma. a 
Merced.......| 14] 249 | 124 Unojrg’d. 
Monterey . Mais 0 | 267} 169 54 | 278 
Nene shane 157 | 444] 841 || 208] 270 

Nevada........| 1462 | 8500 | 2238 || 2618 | 2856 
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CALIFORNIA—( Continued.) 
1856. 1852. 
COUNTIES. o>. .1¥ Soe 
Frem’t. | Buch’n.|Fillm’e.|| Scott. | Pierce.| Hale. 
placer oon 2295 | 2831 
Plomas:s. 2.2 Unojrg’d. 
Sacramento... 8644 | 3280 
San Bernardi’o Unojrg’d. 
San Diego .... 107} 105 
San Francisco. 4167 | 4241 
San Joaquin .. 1159 | 1198 
San Luis Obispo 112 11 
San Mateo.... Unolrg’d. 
Santa Barbara 78 | 104 
Santa Clara... 827 | 799 
Canta Cruz... 186} 3806 
UASEAN... wicice's TST | 971 
Blierrai.. o.: 23 1848 | 1619 
Siskiyou ...... 459 |} 492 
Solano i... « “ 808 | 865 
Sonoma ...... 267 | 474 
Stanislaus Unolrg’d. 
Sutter .....0.. 214 | 205 
Tehama ...... Unojrg’d. 
rinitvecesess : 83 | 785 
Tulare and 
Buena Vista .. 82 40 
Tuolumne .... 2541 | 3132 
Mologeie..e.'. 400 } 3850 
Wuba sc, wccces:s 2077 | 2199 
Total....... 85407 |40626 | 100 


Buchanan over Fremont, 82,674; Pierce over Scott, 


? 


COUNTIES. 


sees 


eee eee 


Burnett ...... 
Oe, ee 


Callin’ tse... 
Cooke! ..3..,.. 
Caldwell ..... 
Calhoun ..... 
Cameron..... 


Falls. . 2. 0 Bate 
Fayette....... 
Fort Bend.... 
Freestone ... 

Galveston..... 
Gillespie ..... 
Goliad’ s. 3... 
Gonzales..... 
Grimes 
Guadaloupe... 
Grayson 
Harris 


sew eee 


eeee 


ADT Dee NETS 


1856. 
Fillm’e./Buch’n. 
325 612 
No rejturn. 
58 87 
120 | 358 
88 | 171 
12 9 
230 | 403 
151 812 
818 | 747 
20 64 
74 | 225 
74 56 

Unojrg’d. 
168 | 261 
76 | 141 
il 40 
852 | 581 
514] 845 
802 | 564 
= 58 
196 | 395 
maj.| 385 
123 | 492 
133 | 253 
26) 284 
69 118 
245 | 603 
182 | 3808 
108 | 253 
176 | 2389 
maj.| 1022 
238 | 5S5T 
74] 158 
899 | 567 
136 | 196 
144 | 3841 
814) 431 
25} 115 
135 93 
863 | 510 
260 | 323 
258 | 859 
182 | 415 
449 645 
128 | 1380 
—| 169 
131 175 


1852. 1848. 
Scott, | Pierce. || Taylor.| Cass. 

150 | 412 83 229 
28 56 29 52 

Uno)rg’d. 

7 22 45 175 

Uno|rg’d. 

Uno!rg’d. 

94) 243 42 191 
26} 157 Uno!rg’d. 
299 | 804 189 832 

Unol|rg’d, 

143 83 172 
9 34 _ 83 
19} 108 9 
— 21 Unojrg’d. 

Uno|rg’d. 

80 75 107 228 

248 | 696 110 802 
58 | 1385 43 99 

5 14 _ — 
84} 285 2T 99 
94} 125 71 76 

242 | 3829 _ _ 

30 92 20 68 
6] 112 14 105 

Uno!rg’d. 

122 | 288 57 209 
_— 87 T 46 
— — 16 81 
43 90 || Unolrg’d. 

Uno|rg’d 

8 88 245 

Unojrg’d. 

165 | 341 92 175 
81 86 89 185 
8 | 138 Unojrg’d. 
141 | 824 71 76 

2 74 _ — 
— — || 2 84 

120 | 209 58 92 
53 | 142 53 186 
68 | 154 81 2 
58 | 198 47 184 

195 | 468 289 443 
21 8 12 43 
48 | 119 Unojrg’d, 


Unojrg’d. 


TEX AS—( Continued.) 
ee 

1856. 1852. 1848. 

COUNTIES, 
Pierce. || Taylor.| Cass, 

Harrison...... 402 864 881 
Henderson... 74 42 68 
Hopkins ..... 116 70 227 
Houston ..... 125 24 161 
Hang ye cee 121 11 66 
Jackson...... 90 13 64 
Johnson ..... Uno}rg’d. 
RACKS eee 
Jasper........ 121 53 118 
Jetferson..... Uno!rg’d. 
Kaufman .., Unojrg’d. 
Karnes ...... Unojrg’d. 
Kerry oc... 
Kinney ...... 
amare... 189 186 858 
Lapassas Uno|rg’d. 
Lavacca 85 13 84 
(Leon: eee. 124 26 142 
Liberty ...... 87 68 144 
Limestone,... 176 40 154 
Live Oak..... 
Llano....... Unojrg’d 


Madison 


Matagorda.... 74 69 79 
Maverich .... 
Medina ...... 42 _— 45 
Milam ....... 119 38 119 
Montgomery.. 120 59 163 
Nacogdoches . 812 97 313 
Newton...... 111 20 56 
Navarro . 220 44 124 
Nueces ...... 52 66 56 
Orange sss.: 89 Uno'rg’d. 
Palo Pinto — 43 194 
Panolaveenn:. Unojrg’d 
Parkers. cees ce 

OliCN Re tere 157 56 107 
Presideo ..... Unolrg’d. 
Red River.... 233 1i7 844 
Refugio ...... Unolrg’d. 
Robertson 95 5 57 
Rusk: Ses goo 590 202 455 
Sabine ....... 81 88 181 
San Augustine 158 70 234 
San Patricio.. 80 5 26 
San Saba .... Unojrg’d, 
Shelby... ...- 106 99 836 
Smith...,.... — 57 144 . 
Starneoce es 76 = | = 
Darrantss sic 61 || Uno rg’d. 
Titus oats 240 123 296 
Travis potas. 370 29 | .219 
Tranity slew ee 17 Uno rg’d. 
yler's .etce. 52 —_ _- 
Upshur ...... 861 _ _ 
Uvalde ..... . Undjrg'd. 
Van Zandt... 43 26 68 
Victoriats.... 96 87 80 
Walker .5.... 228 119 20T 
Washington . 519 123 878 
Webb |= aici. 117 Uno rg’d. 
Wharton .... 59 26 51 
Williamson.... 143 16 41 
WASG. oe ee cca Uno rg’d. 
W000.) fee cn. 42 Uno rg’d. 
Young Socen. + rgd. | 

Total ......'15639 '81169 |! 4995 [13552 |! 4509 | 10668 


Buchanan over Fillmore, 15,530; Pierce over Scott, 
8,557 ; Cass over Taylor, 6,159. 


Ea Cee LDA. . 

Tue vote of this State, in 1856, was: For Fillmore, 4,883; 
for Buchanan, 6,358; maj. for Buchanan, 1,525. In 1859, 
Scott received 2,875; Pierce, 4,818; maj. for Pierce, 1,448, 
In 1848, Taylor received 8,116; Cass, 1,847; maj. for 
Taylor, 1,269. 
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Maine—1859, Massachusetts—1859, 
GOVERNOR, GOVERNOR, 

Counties. Rep Dem.) Counties. Rep. Dem. Am. 
Morrill, Smith, Banks, Butler. Briggs, 
Androscoggin 8090 2261 ) Barnstable 1457 760 138 
Aroostook... 740 808 § B&kshire. 8276 2605 837 
Cumberland. 6876 5851 ¢ Bristol ... 8360 1831 2017 
Franklin..... 233 1949 ( Dukes.... 227 195 94 
Hancock..... 290T 1955 ) Essex .... 8049 4532 1887 
Kennebec.... 5293 8288 § Franklin.. 2672 1470 200 
Lincoln...... 8868 4180 § Hampden. 8303 2646 458 
Oxford...... 4113 8348 ? Hampshire 2659 784 886 
Penobscot... 6285 4569 }) Middlesex 10688 6488 2609 
Piscataquis . 1438 996 | Nantucket 249 107 98 
Sagadahoc... 1885 996 § Norfolk... 4478 2988 1911 
Somerset..... 8902 2812} Plymouth. 3284 1548 899 
Waldo....... 4429 8141 } Suffolk ... 5478 4434 2165 
Washington,, 8168 2772 § Worcester, 9605 4999 1221 
YORK 35 o0,0 603 5447 SSS 
Total. . .58780 $5384 14865 
Rota s:S.) 5. 56861 44373? Banks over Butler, 23,446, 


Maj. for Morrill, 11,988. 


New-Hampshire—1859, 
By Congressional Districts. 
GOVERNOR. 
Districts. Rep. Dem. 
L Goodwin, Cate, 
Belknap...... 1724 1850 
Carroll ...... 2248 2330 
Rockingham . 5799 5055 
Strafford *... 8498 2679 
Totalyc.. 7. 13269 11914 } 


Maj. for Goodwin, 1,855. 


Il. Goodwin, Cate. 
Hillsborough,. 6476 5461 
Merrimac.... 4835 4788 

THAI! stsste.e 11811 10249 
Maj. for Goodwin, 1,062. 

Ut. Goodwin, Cate. 
Cheshire...... 8448 2263 
OCOOSF. cahuieics 1256 1472 
Grafton ..... 4797 4739 
Sullivan..... 2245 2165 

SCAN GS ae :0% 11746 10639 


Maj. for Goodwin, 1,107. 


Vermont—1859. 


By Congressional Districts. 


GOVERNOR. 

Districts. tine Dem 

ie Hall. Saxe 
Addison ..... 8042 543 
Bennington... 1866 1253 
Rutland ..... 2006 1070 
Washington.. 2997 1676 
TOE «cov oe 10911 4542 
Il. Hall. Saxe. 
Caledonia .., 221T 1337 
Orange...... 8052 2185 
Windham.... 8137 950 
Windgsor...... 8428 1330 
go 11834 5802 
TIL Hall Saxe, 
Chittenden ., 2537 819 
EMEX" vedo 541 428 
Franklin...., 2022 1280 
Grand Isle... 294 245 
Lamoille..... 1513 546 
Orleans...... 1715 887 
Total... .. 8622 4155 
Total State 31367 14499 


Maj. for Hall, 16,868, 


New-York—1859. 


Cattaraugus.. 
Cayuga...... 
Chautauqua... 


ee eees 


Cortland ..... 
Delaware .... 
Dutchess..... 
Erie 


EsseX........ 
; Franklin ..... 
Connecticut—1860, Fulton....... 
By Congressional Districts. aoe sere 
GOVERNOR. Hestuaee: 
Vs tee ki vied s Dem. Herkimer } ‘i 
; uckingham, Seymour, 
Hartford .... 8753 | 8972 Kine * 
ROUBHG Jom oe 2558 2210 L ewis ek ie 
‘Total......11811 11182 } vingston ... 
Maj. for Buckingham, 129. Monede eee 
Il. Buck. Sey. eal 
Middiesex ... 2949 8490 | Nomtgomery.. 
New-Haven.. 8709 9765 Niagara... my 
Totel......11651 18255 | Grew 22-**- 
Maj for Seymour, 1,604. Ontario ...... 
Il, Buck, Sey. } Orange ,..... 
New-London , 5672 5102 § Orleans...... 
Windham ... 8700 2586 Oswego tee 
Otsego....... 
Total...... 9872 7688} Patrons” 
Maj. for Buckingham, 1,684 Queens Rs 2 ee 
IV. Buck. Sey. { Rensselaer... 
Fairfield..... 6921 7136 ) Richland..... 
Litchfield.... 5208 4656 § Rockland .... 
Saratoga..... 
Potaliass 12124 11792} Schenectady . 
Maj. for Buckingham, 832. § Schoharie .... 
Buckingham’s majority in } Schuyler . 
the State, 541. Senleca,.2.5.). 
Steuben...... 
St. Lawence.. 
Rhode Island—1860, { Suffolk....... 
GOVERNOR. Sullivan se. . 
Counties. Rep. _ Union. } Tioga... .-.+.. 
Padelford. Sprague. { Tompkins, 
Bristoly. oseee 622 644 Ulster 7.5, <2. 
ent. Fores Je 1012 1460 § Warren... 
Newport..... 1547 1542 { Washington 
Providence .. 6007 7287 } Wayne ...... 
Washington,. 1647 1412 Weecheee : 
eee. yoming.... 
Totals ts 10885  12295.$ Yates......... 
Maj. for Sprague, 1,460. 
Totals, sive 


The opposition to Mr. 
Padelford was composed of 
Democrats, Americans, and 
disaffected Republicans, 
calling themselyes Consery- 
atives, 


Delaware—1858, 
GOVERNOR. 
Counties. Opp. Dem. 

Buckmaster, Burton, 

Kent.... ... 1857 2024 

New Castle.. 8457 8416 

Sussex ...... 2240 2318 

TOA i ide 4 T7158 
Burton’s maj., 


£ 


SEC. STATE. ||COMPTROLLER.|| PRISON Lysp. 
Dem Rep. | Dem. 
# Jones,|| * P&2- |Church.|| Forrest, re m 
8057|| 7891} 9088 
2022)| 4766) 2186 
2811|| 38489} 2916 
2796|| 8970] 2888 
8311|| 6072) 8681 
2559|| 5583} 8219 
2381}) 2481! 2488 
8393|| 4482) 8611 
8104/| 8228] 38206 
8518} 8977) 4085 
1978|| 8017} 2082 
2934|| 3604} 8476 
4675|| 5247) 5058 
7204|| 7582! 9882 
1471|| 2897) 1517 
2243} 2292) 2996 
2374|| 2672) 2487 
1750)|| 8309} 2088 
8058|) 2500) 38250 
896 213 896 
2572|| 4433] 2648 
4948|| 6859) 5006 
11431|) 7910) 12950 
1920|| 2846) 1921 
2299|| 38220) 2668 
2552|| 4585; 2691 
4882|| 7108] 4742 
2800|| 2779) 8080 
84554!, 18381) 88276 
2839|| 8697) 8282 
7209|| 10322} 7284 
5897|| 8742) 6202. 
2298|| 38571] 3098 
4618/; 4048! 4985 
2196|| 2914) 2160 
4869'| 7006) 4845 
4879|| 5472) 4903 
1141]! 1029} 1198 
2937|| 1885) 8464 
5516)| 4950) 7902 
1300 747| 1558 
1429 732) 1746 
4017|| 4860} 4889 
1577|| 2244; 1811 
8402|| 2508] 8596 
1590}| 1940} 1796 
2026)| 1919} 2842 
4516}! 5758} 4848 
8186|| 7701] 38464 
2221|| 1706} 2625 
2304|| 1679) 8088 
2458]; 8015) 2586 
2296); 8284] 2512 
4617|| 4040) 5622 
1680}; 2182) 1685 
2569]; 4787) 2969 
8057|| 4660) 8210 
5690|| 4848) 6322 
1787|| 8115) 1816 
1195}]| 2281) 1209 
251139 252589) 275952 2273804) 251784 251194 


Jones’ maj., 1450; Denniston’s, 48648 ; Forrest’s, 590. 
AGGREGATE VOTE FOR OTHER STATE OFFICERS, 


Treasurer... Dersheimer. 
Att'y Gen’l..Myers,*...... 276,792; T 
State Eng’r .Store 
Cana yao ta y 
qe of Ap. Davies. 
Ca. of Ap. Hughes,* «00+ 275,286 5 


Me tapes’ 250,880 ; 

n,....-. 251,449 ; Skinner,*. ..251,777— 

cars 272,275; Johnson,... .227,171—45, 104 
’ 


; Tremain, .. 


* 275,587 ; Vanderpoel, 226,755—48 832 
216,792 : a "227 '345—49) 447 
Richmond,*.252,312— 1,432 


328 
355—47 931 


The above are the actual returns sent from the various coun- _ 
ties of the State to the State Department at Albany; butin 


consequence of informality in some of the return 
declared result, on a number of candidates, varies from the 
The vote for Forrest is declared at 243 
246,041 ; Richmond, 250,247 ; 
Johnson, 223,525; Le 


actual, 


237,579 ; Storey, 
: 568 ; 


Davies, 265, 


wis, 


8, the 0 


y 


430 ; Elderkin, 
A 


» 245,976 5 


wt ra and supported by the American, or “Balance of Power” 


ELECTION RETURNS—N. JERSEY, PENN., MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 
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New-Jersey—1859. 


GOVERNOR. 
aici icts. Opp. * Dem. 

Olden. Wright. 

Atlantic, 000) USdS 40 
Camden ... 2824 2339 
Cape May.. 570 497 
Cumberland. 1880- 1635 
Gloucester... 1477 1206 
Salem...... 2051 1981 
Motal 1.3". 9105 8398 


Majority for Olden, 707. 


1 Olden, Wright. 
Burlington.. 


4748 8392 

Mercer ..... 8587 2981 

Monmouth.. 38005 8451 

Ocean..... . 1841. 780 

Total:’.'...: 12681 10561 
Maj. for Olden, 2,120. 

Il. Olden, Wright. 
Hunterdon,., 2726 8445 
Middlesex... 38253 2497 
Somerset... 2011 1838 
Warren .... 2116 2842 

Motel’: te 10106 10622 
Maj. for Wright, 516, 

IV. Olden. Wright. 
Bergen..... 1262 1518 
Morris...... 8076 8188 
Passaic...... 2463 1870 
SusseX ...... 1842 2528 

Total.. 8643 9054 
Maj. for Wright, 411. 

VE Olden. Wright. 
Essex..... -. 4883 7454 
Hudson .... 38181 8726 
Union ...... 1766 1899 

Total. oss 12780 13079 


Maj. for Wright, 299. 


TOTAL VOTE OF STATE, 
Olden, ..... o.-- 53,815 
Wright, ......-. 51,714 


Maj. for Olden,,. 1,601 


Pennsylvania—1858, 


CONGRESS. 

Districts. Union. Dem. 
1; Ryan. Florence, 
Ward1..... 1527 1431 
PED. . cereh 140k 1414 
eis c he OLS, 1027 
at RP 720 1387 
“ 5part 312 449 
ees k's cuy LOUK 1115 
Total..... 6492 6823 
Nebinger, Anti-Lecomp- 

ton Dem., 2,442. . 


Blorence over Ryan, 831, 
Morris. soe: 


Ward 5part 613 37 
. eee 817 
SOs 3 < 0.0 1134 878 
ED velar 1168 896 
SPAM .o6 1018 802 
Total..... 4030 
ar for Morris, 1,623. 

Verree. Landy. 

Ward Ab, foe O8T 872 

5 re 8 0:77) 831 
Ao FG. 2 cis Leeds. © 1126 
Se Wiswey 28h w1886 
WIS 7. sas ADD 973 
“ 19part 973 696 
Motel... a 5834 
Reed, Ama, 52 
Verree over Landy, 1,148. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


CONGRESS—(Continued.) 


Districts. Union. Dem. 
IV. Millward, Phillips, 
8 


Ward 13.. 1691 46 
14... 1940 864 
vag Ho38 1976 1828 


“ rT paee 506 ~—s«750 


Et ZO Use i ASZOR a Loo 
«21 part 3820 240 
“« §23part 405 816 
“6 24.... 1091 978 
Totaleece 9749 = 6451 
Broom, Am., 253. 
Millw’d over Phill’s, 8,298. 
Vi Wood, Jones, ( 
Ward 21part 923 660 
Ser LOR. 1048 TIT 
‘6 23 part 1203 768 
Montg’ry Co. 6032 5004 
Total... 9701 7209 
Maj. for Wood, 2,492, 

vi Broomall, Manley. 
Chester..... 2388 4021 
Delaware... 2288 1164 

Total..... 4676 5185 


Hickman, A, LZ. D., 6,786, 
Hick’n over Manley 1,601, 


VII.  Longnecker. Roberts, 
BUCKS iereteters/e 5235 5122 
Lehigh ..... 8089 2954 

Total..... 8324 8076 


Maj. for Longnecker, 248. 


Schwartz, Jones, 
7321 7802 
Maj. for Schwartz, 19. 

19.6 Stevens, Hopkins, 
Lancaster... 9518 6341 
Maj. for Stevens, 8,172. 

xX. Killinger. Weidle, 

Dauphin.... 


8255 2281 

Lebanon ... 2712 1460 
Union....... 1818 T8T 
North’ld, pt. 160 oT 
Snyder..... 1452 1034 
Total... 8597 5589 


224 for Killinger, 3,308. 
Campbell, Dewart. 


Northiomb’Id 1602 1825 
Schuylkill. . 5d1 8035 
Total a 7153 4860 
Coke, A. Z. D., 3,141. 
Cam’! over Dewart, 2,766. 
XII. Scranton, McReyn 
Columbia. 1907 4449 
Luzerne.... 6193 $262 
Montour.... 990 584 
Wyoming... 983 898 
Total..... 10023 6186 


Maj. for Scranton, 3,837, 


XIII, Shoemaker, Dimmick. 
Oarbon.,.... 8 1126 
Monroe .... 783 1261 
Northampton 2275 2992 
Pikev ices + <0 79 491 
Wayne..... 1791 2189 

Total..... 6566 8009 
Maj. for Dimmick, 1,443, 

XIV. Grow. Parkhurst, 
Bradford,... 4774 920 
Susquehanna 8180 1859 
Tioga ...... 8211 580 


a 


Total..... 11165 8859 
Maj. for Grow, 7,806. 
Ve Hale, 


Centre ..... 2551 1911 
Clinton...... 1870 1294 
Lycoming .. 2484 2028 

ry Stee Ca 1189 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) 


Districts. Union, Dem. 
XY. Hale. White. 
Sullivan.... 3814 489 
Potter?. (4, x. 1048 488 
Total... . 92388 7349 
Maj. for Hale, 1,889. 

XVI. Junkin, Fisher, 
Cumberland 2560 2768 
Perty oFi.r.« 1948 1488 
Vork. cates 4138 4349 

Total’... . 8646 8600 
Maj. for Junkin, 46, 

XVII. bee renee: Reilly. 
Adams . 95 2169 
Bedford . 1859 1974 
Franklins .. «+. 8884 8060 
Fulton.,.... 575 713 
Juniata..... 1235 1165 

Total¥ es... 9348 9081 
Maj. for McPherson, 257. 
XVIIL Blair, Pershing, 
Maite to. 279 156T 
Cambria.... 1700 2278 
Huntingdon, 2115 1261 
Somerset... 2501 1578 
Total. ..5 40114 6679 
Maj. for Blair, 2,485 

XIX, Covode, Foster, 
Armstrong... 2425 2001 
Indiana .... 80385 1585 
Westmorel’d 38797 4629 

Total..... 9257 8165 
Maj. for Covode, 1,092. 

XX, Knight. Montgo’y. 
Fayette .... 1275 3299 
Greene...... 731 2156 
Washington. 8792 3799 

Total. 3. 5798 9254 


Maj. for Montgo’ry, 3,456. 
XXI. Moorhead, Burke, 
Allegheny, pt. 6539 4879 
Maj, for Moorhead, 1,660. 
XXII, McKnight. Birmin’m, 
Allegheny, pt. 2935 217 
Butler... ics ie 2503 285 


Total...... 5488 502 
Williams, Anti-Taw, 3908. 
McK. over Wms., 1 585. 


XXIII. Stewart, McGuffin, 


Beaver..... 1871 1126 
Lawrence... 1951 615 
Mercer..... 2899 2086+ 
Total..... 6721 8TTT 
Maj. for Stewart, 2,944. 
XXIV, Hall. Gillis, 
Clarion..... 1558 2019 
Clearfield... 1028 1445 
WKS seeciotoe 895 479 
Fogrest..... No return. 
Jefferson... 1871 1049 
McKean,.... &385 479 
Venango... 1953 1671 
Warren .... 1765 969 
Total..... 8905 8111 
Maj. for Hall, 794. 
5.0.48 Babbitt. Marshall. 
Crawford.... 38140 2033 
(Pe ee 8220 2080 
Total. .... 6360 4113 


Maj. for Babbitt, 2,247. 
In 1859, the Opposition, or 
People’s Party Ticket for 


“Maryland—1859. 


CONGRESS, 
Districts. Opp. D 

I. ox, Stewart 
Caroline..... 814 798 
Dorchester .. 1182 1220 
Queen Anne’s 901 96T 
Somerset .... 1500 1426 
Talbot ....c%:.0 709 989 
Worcester ... 1278 1534 
Total. s:.2. 6384. 934 


mae for Stewart, 550. 
Webster, McHenry. 
1 


Balt, ‘Co. .» pt.. 1690 760 
Carroll. ss... 2433 2297 
Gecilic...... 2044 1970 
Harford..,... 2095 1647 
Kenth cscs ces 836 769 

Wotaloses «> 9098 8443 


Maj. for Webster, 655. 


Til. Harris, Preston, 


Balt, City, pt. 8026 2554 
Balt. Co., pt.. 1591 1672 
LD tal ete. 9617 4226 


Bis for Harris, 5,391. 
Davis. Harrison, 
Balt, voity, pt.10168 2796 
Maj. for Dayis, 7,372. 


Vis Hoffman, Kunkel. 
Alleghany ... 2201 2289 
Frederick.... 8673 8718 
Washington . 2842 2842 

Total...... 8716 8849 
Maj. for Kunkel, 133. 

VI. Hagner, Hughes. 
Anne Arundel 1107 1082 
Calvert...... 39 442 
Charles...... 515 632 
Howard ..... 762 848 
Montgomery. 1177 1304 
Prince Geo,’s 842 985 
St. Mary’s... 452 1014 

MOtal? cise 5354 6302 


” Maj. for Hughes, 948. 


LEGISLATURE—1857, 
Senate..Amer.,15; Dem., 7 


Hovss,..Amer., 44; Dem., 29 
Virginia—1859. 
GOVERNOR. 
hag? icts. Opp. Dem. 

a | be Letcher. 

dtpacinaa een oe 2 768 675 
“Elizabeth City 214 164 
NSaOS ee Seen 825 270 
Gloucester... 888 365 
James City .. 111 81 
King and Queen 271 429 
Lancaster ... 156 107 
Matthews.... 815 253 
Middlesex.... 179 214 
New Kent... 239 182 
Northampton. 227 153 
Northumber’d 108 194 
Richmond Co. 296 261 
Warwick . 60 81 
Westmoreland 444 146 
Williamsburg. 40 55 
MORE 4 cuialecnu 171 102 
Total...... 4807 8582 


Maj. for Goggin, 725. 


Muscoe H. R. Garnett, 
Dem., elected to Congres# 
a opposition. 


Goggin. Letcher. 
66 


State officers, was elected by ¢ Chavies City.. 245 


17,000 to 1,800 majority. 
LEGISLATURE—1859~’60. 


SENATE .Opp., 21; Dem., 12‘ Nansemond.. 
Hovse.. Opp., 67; Dem., 83) Norfolk City... 


SGreensyille.. 93 142 
Isleof Wight. 148 5382 
462 O71 

836 527 
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VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA. VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR—(Continued.) GOVERNOR—(Continued.) j GOVERNOR—(Continued.) CONGRESS—(Continued.) 
Districts. Opp. — Dem.) Districts. Opp. — Dem.» Districts. Opp. Dem.) Districts. Opp. _Dem. 

I. Goggin. Letcher. vu. Goggin, Letcher. XI, Goggin. Letcher, I, eee Roffin. 
Norfolk Co.... 591 881 ( Fauquier. .. 981 O20 CWWintis = cin 136 802  Beaufort.. 146 = 837 
Portsmouth... 678 587) King George. 205 196 § Wood........ 836 660 ; Carteret . _ 202 
Prince George 187 267? Orange.. ... 426 879 eed tL Craven ...... 80 875 
Princess Anne 867 864$ Prince Wm... 251 7125 Total... 6928 9115;Edgecomb... 4 867 
Southampton 536 493 ) Rappah’nock. 509 463 Maj. for Letcher, 2,187. Greene...... 50 235 
Surryiseclecse Oe 167 pean 498 588¢ Elbert G. Jenkins, ‘Dem., Pv de = bteaeres 16 183 
Sussex ...... 127 291 § Stafford .. 299 507 5 elected to Congress by 1, 938 (Jones ....... 59 140 

pa ie —( majority over Laidley, Opp. Lenoir... 6. 17 810 
Potalecsri. 4404 4088 Total...... . B1SL 5677 XII Goggin, Letcher. Onslow irs.\ 88 397 
Maj. for Goggin, 366. Shackelford, Ind. Dem., ¢ Alleghany 210 855 § Pitt.......... 61 (B09 
John §. Millson, Dem., received 430 votes for Con- SOONG Stats ayere 150 292 ° Wayne...... 11 827 
elected to Congress without ? 8° se pi ete: ‘ ri adel ao 14} PET es 2 
opposition. aj. pees) 496, Oraig .< eeeae 92 2562 Maj. ir Ruffin, 3,906. 

lr. Goggin. Letcher. Wm.Smith, Dem., elected Bavelte se. 346 385 2 
Caroline..... 619 502 § to Congress by 802 maj. Fl y ah ace 529 930° pia " «McDuffie. Winslow. 
Chesterfield.. 581 779 : Chee. ) Bladen ...... 192 883 
Goochland... 234 259 VIL Goggin. Letcher, ( Giles ....+... 463 02) Brunswick... Noreturn. 
Hanover .... 572 689 Berkeley . 883 1057 § Greenbrier .. 889 779 > Columbus. . 92 279 
Henrico ..... 1248 850 Clarke Bretetetere 252 871 0 Logan....... oe 480 ’ Cumberland.. 404. 1089 
King William, 148 318 Frederick. ... 888 11245 Mercer...... 557 429 5 , Duplin eS ee 67 780 
Tater cs 108 gory amnaure =. fo ip} Monroe" G49 G2) Newsiaiciar OO 

5 efferson .... : , Ri hi ont No return. 
Richm'd Giiy. 9048 1588 Loudoun -... 1798 722 Nicholas... 864 208 Ga paton i — 895 
OFZANn ie... 2 261 ¢ Pocahontas , Sampson..... 104 598 

Ma Ee Gogoi, BOO. s Pawo n.eeie: 130 960 Raleigh...... sil dae ges Z 
eal ia Warren ..... 215 456 ¢ Roanoke..... 285 4092 Total...... 949 4186 

Daniel C. Dejarnette, Ind.) ° ween otc § Wayne 269 320} Maj. for Winslow, 3,287 

Dem., elected to Congress,$ ‘Total...... 5998 6889 ) Wyoming 170 TS lias i ae. 

over, John §. Caskie, regular? Maj. for Letcher, 891. négpendon seen 

Dem., by 100 majority. Total... 6960 7167 ‘ IV. Sanders, Branch, 
Alex. R. Boteler, OpP..) Maj. for Letcher, 207, Franklin 23} 26 

IV. Goggin. Letcher. § elected to Congress by 167 u: said 
Anaeiiate 8 204. No opposition to H. A.) Granville.... 290 675 


Brunswick.,.. 188 482 
Charlotte .... 406 403 
Cumberland... 252 204 
Dinwiddie.... 230 267 
Lunenburgh.. 179 433 
Mecklenburg. 384 606 
Nottoway..., 195 1$8 
Petersburg... 944 636 
Powhattan... 136 132 
Pr’ce Edward 271 816 

Motels... fo 8388 8861 


Maj. for Letcher, 473. 


William 0. Goode, Dem., 
elected over Flournoy, Jnd, 
Dem. Mr. Goode died be- 
fore taking his seat, and his 
place was filled by the elec- 
tion of Roger A. Pryor, Dem. 


¥. Goggin, Letcher. 
aed 263 470 
Campbell.... 1385 1129 
Franklin 1010 884 
Hiaiaxss. cts 858 758 
Henry......: 576 419 
Patrick) a... 503 593 
Pittsylvania.. 1896 1107 
Totals: .... 5491 5360 


Maj. for Goggin, 131. 
Thomas 8. Bocock, Dem., 
reélected to Congress, with- 

out vee 


Goggin, Letcher. 

Moonie -e. 1808 931 
Amherst..... 732 654 
Bedford ..... 1386 815 
Buckingham.. ye 467 
Fluvanna.. 482 826 
Greene...... 126 887 
Madison aim skoe 586 
Nelson ...... 739 883 
Potala yes. 5435 4549 


Maj. for Goggin, 886. 

Shelton F, Leake, Ind, 
Dem., elected to Congress 
by 1,550 maj. over Powell, 
tegular Dem. 


vil. Goggin, Letcher, 
Alexandria .. 874 620 
Culpeper 497 475 
Wartax....'.. 69°. T1T 


Inajority. 


IX. Goggin, Letcher. 
Augusta...... 2170 1402 
Bath..... afu/e MANE. 25 
Para y:. vies T71 854 
Highland 229 478 
Pendleton.... 883 411 
Rockbridge .. 1230 1208 
Rockingham. 700 2402 
Shenandoah.. 273 1912 

TOb8) S65 s10.0% 5986 8398 


Maj. for Letcher, 2,412. 
John T. Harris, Ind. Dem., 
elected to Congress, over 


Skinner, regular Dem., by 
931 majority. 


DG Goggin. Letcher. 
Brooke ..... eS 869 
Hancock . 144 304 
Marion....... 468 1197 
Marshall - 828 683 
Monongalia.. 641 975 
Ohio Tr. hia 323 1030 
Pleasants 76 146 

Preston...... 505 810 
Tavilor.. stances 580 551 
MUVICY. sicwisicis . 289 460 
Wetzel....... 65 809 

Total cet . 5082 F284 


Maj. for Letcher, 2,202. 


Sherrard Clemens, » Dem, 
reélected to Congress, wit 


out opposition. 

XL Goggin. Letcher, 
Barbour...... 426 817 
Braxton..... 349 81T 
Cabell... 550%. 413 504 
Calhoun.,.... 26 277 
Doddridge... 104 609 
Gilmer...... 60 825 
Harrison .... 780 1092 
Jackson..... 3888 510 
Kanawha.... 1138 467 
Lewis ....... 259 649 
Mason ...... 588 448 
Putnam ..... 451 427 
Randolph.... 226 430 
Ritchie ...... 187 422 
Roane....... 802 261 
Tokers. vince 176 
Upshur....... 292 422 


Edmundson, Dem., for Con-{ Johnson..... 546 860 
gress. S Nash....... 66 879 
XIL _ Goggin: Letcher, ( Orange...... 572 729 
Buchanan. 13 164 5 ow BEC. Pretaaiens 696 1405 
Carroll ...... 461 344 ‘ Warren ..... 57 
Grayson..... 884 497 <a 
ies ee: 688 «G24 4} Total...... 2459 5827 
McDowell 115 832 Maj. for Branch, 3,368. 
PRLASKL cosine 814° 239 Gilmer. Williams. 
ame ate ToL Bhs Alamance... 576 689 
Smny thet 598 454 $ ? Caswell...... 183 §86 
Tazewell..... 541 621 ¢ Pier per a a8 os ro 
Washington 966 10 bert otenwe Fs 
Wise 208 996 } eee 6389 ; MH 
a ie pray Ce me § MOOTE:, cae 529 9 
Wythe ...... 148 175 __ )Person ...... 201 502 
Total 6442 5810 0) ‘ Randolph.... 1203 427 
Maj. for Goggin, 682. Total. *.;.- 6361 4512 


Elbert S. Martin, Jnd. ; 
Dem., elected to Congress $ 
by 803 majority over Floyd, 


Maj. for Gilmer, 1,849. 


VI. Leach, Scales. 
Alexander.... 


539 866 
regular Dem. 5 Allegany 147 833 
TOTAL 1 il sop STATE, Wishes ae oct: 739 452 
IOSITION, + = Led 
Governor..Gogein.. 71,5435 Hats... 1A 
Att'y Saag 64,308 { Forsy th va 955 1061 
emorrats. Tredell ...... 1583 472 
Governor..Letcher.. 77,112 > Rockingham. 402 ioe 
Att’y Gen..Tucker... 73, 124 ¢ ‘ Stokes....... B17 768 
Maj. for Letcher, 5,5 569 ; > ‘Surry. sce. 601 926 
do, for Tucker, 8,756. Yadkin...... 932 697 
rt Totaliét : 8566 7664 
North Garolina—1859..5 ‘Maj. for Leach, 902 
? ig Walkup, Crai 
Dis “ tcts. Mee gree Anson....... 765 ObT 
Bertie <n bencmel GOB 506 ) Cabarrus . 517 858 
Camden..... 538 109 ? Catawba..... 181 688 
Chowan..... 294 286 ; Cleveland.... 106 729 
Currituck, is 936 658 5 Gaston eoceses 96 703 
Gates ...... . 452 406 } ) Lincoln...... 192 439 
Halifax...... 562 759} Mecklenburg. 4i1 TIT 
Hertford . 479 293 > Rowan....... 756 849 
Martin ..,... 852 750 ; Stanly....... T71 62 
Northampton. 599 753 } Union....... 627 
Pasquotank... 569 340 } — 
Perquimans.. 481 9805 Total...... ~ 4075 5495 
Tyrrell ...... 897 131) Maj. for Craige, 1,420. 
Washington.. 471 255} VIL Vance, Colema 
‘Buncombe... 833 $08 
ARB 48 6045 5531? Burke. ..... 6559 414 
Maj. ts Smith, 514. / Caldwell..... 529 293 


ELECTION RETURNS—GEORGIA, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CONGRESS—(Continwed.) 
Districts. Opp. Dem. 

VIUL Wanee: Coleman, 

Cherokee 615 898 
Haywood.... 807 449 
Henderson 631 514 
Jackson ..... 245 876 
Macon -....- 489 839 
Madison..... 834, 425 
McDowell ... 476 851 
Polk See. 157 180 
Rutherford... T6T 643 
Watauga.... 321 191 
AWIPIKOR. ste «6 1190 359 
WATCH. o05es 463 616 
Total o<G:'- 8026 6331 
Maj. for Vance, 1,695. 
TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. 
Opposition. 

Cong., 59 .. .. Opp.,.- 86957 
Gov'nor, 58... McRae, 89965 
Democrats. 
Cong.,’59.. ya .. 43928 
Goo’ nor, 58... Ellis... 56222 

em. maj. on Congress, 
agi: Elis, 16,257. 
Georgia—1859. 
CONGRESS. 
Districts. Opp. Dem. 

I Me ry ig eve 
Appling ..... 

Berrien...... 165 845 
Brooks .... 289 800 
Bry AN. icies « 128 152 
Bulloch...... 21 569 
Camden ..... 43 137 
Chatham..... 649 696 
Charlton..... iB 190 
(uNCh, sto ss 105 261 
Coffee ....... 41 279 
Colquitt...... 84 144 
Echols........ 49 132 
{tingham.... 254 170 
Emanuel eee 181 465 
Givnn' Aa ae. 41 176 
LW R53 is afew 9 200 
Johnson ..... 146 180 
Laurens ..... 187 235 
Liberty...... 115 218 
Lowndes .... 216 236 
McIntosh.... 72 144 
Montgomery.. 209 55 

BLOGs er ek. 19 199 : 
Tattnall ..... 176 291 $ 
POAT ere iss 140 192 
Thomas ..... 428 417 
MYVATG! Ses. 44 231 
Wayne ....-. 22 25 

Total...... 8881 

Maj. for Love, 3,366. 

IL. Douglas. Crawford. 
Baker...,.... 92 207 2 
Calhoun..... 102 2993 
Chattahoochee 242 888 
Olay ...6.-+6 225 253 
Decatur...... 517 511 
Dooley....... 280 544 
Dougherty... 197 299 

Early .... 93 263 
Le0.. cue... 209 215 
Macon .... 885 284 
Marion .... 818 88T 
Miller (<3. tS 201 
Mitchell...... 97 853 2 
Muscogee ... ‘682 749 
Pulaski...... 148 406 
Quitman..... 157 199 
Randolph.... 544 463 
Bohley:...... 21T pos 
Stewart...... 572 557 
Sumter ..... . 592 507 
Terrdll....... 878 274 < 
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GEORGIA. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) 
Districts, Dem. 

IL. Doug Crawford. 
Webster ..... 275 216 
Wilcomek aya 8 259 
Worth . 109 272 

Total recs 6437 8279 
Bethune, Jnd., received 
417 votes for Congress. 
Vey oet over Douglas, 
842. 

TIL Hardeman, Spoor, 
Bibb: zane cee 908 879 
Butts. {2eho.. 825 881 
Crawford . 248 3896 
Marrisso3s..: . 683 453 
Houston ..... 534 556 
Monroe..... . 633 580 
PRE. OO . 423 618 
Spaulding 445 474 
Talbot....... 564 492 
Taylor..... -. 820 862 
Upson ....... 553 292 

Totaletae 5636 5483 
Maj. for Hardeman, 153. 

IV. Wright. Gartrell. 
Campbell 839 TIT 
Oarroll a. .e 443 1169 
Clayton...... 283 857 
Cobbwe.. wc. - 552 1180 
Coweta ...... 417 T75 
De Kalb..... 863 703 
Fayette . 815 544 
Fulton s..% s. oD 1221 
Meardsct0. ic . 83T 565 
EIGN yeiene ss 653 598 
Merriwether. 592 672 
LTOUD PAs! ois 750 816 

otal acces. 6053 8877 
Maj. for Gartrell, 2,824. 

V. Shackelford. Underw’d. 
CRESS Es less 6 eet 1236 
Catoosa....... 80 628 
Chattooga... 223 514 
Cherokee ,... 109 1121 
Dade. olive 13 824. 
Fannin ..... . 839 415 
Hoydkeaes 127 989 
Gilmer ...... WT 982 
Gordon...... 257 740 
Haralson . 28 866 
Milton ...... 132 890 
Murray...... 118 712 
Paulding .... 48 871 
Pickens ..... 72 751 
RODKE. crtaaticis 48 431 
Walker...... 190 740 
Whitfield . 155 1129 

Total...... 2162 12839 
Majority for Underwood, 
L177. 

VL Lytle. Jackson. 
Banks ..... OT 504 
Clarke....... 232 511 
Dawson 4 65 552 
Forsyth ..... 293 555 
Franklin - 6 851 
Gwinvett.... 283 699 
Habersham... 886 831 
Hall.... « , 592 5ST 
Hart...... Se.) pele 768 
Jackson..... 880 702 
Lumpkin ,... © 72 739 
Madison...... 152 465 
Rabun ...... 17 541 
Towns....... 19 252 
Merion. «za: > saueee 637 
Walton.,..... 416 582 
UDILG’ open, eee 868 

Total...... 8251 9644 
Maj. for Jackson, 6,893. 


. 


Maj. for Jones, 405. 
TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. 


Opposition, 
Governor . Akin 42195 


Congress. .Opposition36419 
Democrats. 
Governor .Brown.... 63806 
Congress. .Dem.,.... 611384 

Majori’s.—Brown, 21,611; 
Congress, 24,715. 


Louisiana—1859. 


GEORGIA, LOUISIANA. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) CONGRESS—(Continued.) 
Districts. Opp Dem. § Districts. Op Dem. 
VIL Hill. Harper. Ili. Cannon, Dayidson. 
Baldwin... 813 885 ) Washington. . 60 420 
Greene ....... 629 2470 W. Baton Rouge — 162 
Hancock .... 891 269) W. Feliciana... 22 268 
Jasper ...... 449 883 ny 
Jones.... 189 982 Total are. tore “726 26 6288 
Morgan,..... 882 1895 Maj. for Davidson, 5,562. 
Newton ..... 723 745 IV. Jones. Landrum, 
Putnam . 288 832 ) Bienville....... 127 799 
Twiges....... 167 825 > Bossier ........ 180 §=6584 
Washington... 573 6839 ? Caddo......... 820 822 
Wilkinson 893 557 § Calcasieu...... Rejected. 
eo Oaldwells..... 55 =: 198 
Total...... 4492 4358 2 Claiborne...... 90 95T 
Maj. for Hill, 139. De Soto... 22.6 83648 
* VIIL Wright. Jones. 2 Franklin....... 826 202 
Burke wesc. OL 4¢ Jackson ...... . 150 T54 
Columbia 417 407 § Lafayette ..... 8 278 
Klbert..acte ac 413 518 ? Morehouse..... 8038 412 
Glascock 64 232 ( Nachitoches 440 T08 
Jefferson , 454 839 5 Ouachita ...... 103 429 
Lincoln...... 186 220 2 Rapides 562 38 
Seen os OID 458 ( Sabine 
Richmond ... 1103 920 5 St. Landry..... Rejected. 
Scriven...... 259 282 2 Union) 25... 892 768 
Talliaferro 211 188 § Vermillion ..... Rejected 
Warren... 845 G42 y Wind ooediei ocak 186 
Wilkes <ieeiok 829 892 _—_- — 
otal. sak as 8220 8823 
Total..... . 400T 912) Maj. for Landrum, 5,603. 


TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE, 
Opposition. 
Governor... Wells... 15587 
Lt. Gov. ...Ray .... 16047 
Sec. State..Blake... 15156 
Democrats. 
Governor...Moore .. 
It. Gow. ...Hyams.. 
Sec. State ..Hardy .. 


24434 
24913 
25142 


Texas—1859. 
This State elected State 


CONGRESS. A 
Distré teks. Opp. _Dem. Officers and Congressmen in 
Bouligny. LaSere. 1859. The Congressional 
Onision: Rt. Bk. 197 128 ¢ vote was as follows: 
«2a Dist. 999 708 }REss 
“Bd Dist, 904 4932, “ ena erie 
Plaquemines... 67 314 oe Ochilives: Ramee, 
St. Bernard.... 48 153 ieasaion wesc 214 834 
Se ee hme AO OMA alc ccs 5 30 
Potala 9215 “1796 Rosie 02 ate 
Maj. for Bouligny, 419. 0 Gass ......... . 252 758 
Bienvenu received 497? Chambers ..... 88 99 
votes for Congress. Cherokee...... 284 1165 
Il. Nichols, Taylor. ? Colin 8 1111 
Ascension ..... 835 A418 § Cooke .....-0.. 94 875 
‘Assumption.... 215 569) Dallas......... 70 894 
Jefferson ..... 10 558?Denton........ 12 628 
Lafourche..... 269 693 § Fannin ........ 2 11138 
Orleans, 1st Dis. 1289 999 > Grayson .... 25 938 
“ 4th Dis. 856 559? Harrison....... No return. 
St. Charles.... 65 97 4 Henderson..... No return. 
St. James ..... 273 244 > Hopkins....... 53 991 
St. John Baptiste 175 185 ? Houston....... 8T 681 
St. Mary... .. 169 5014 Hunt.......... 18 796 
St. Martin..... 476 664) Jack........ .. 3. 115 
Terrebonne.... 427 421 SASPEL Feed aye. 17. 9 885 
—- -——5Jefferson....... 24 98 
MOC ccyn5. ~~ 4459 5908 ) Kaufman...... 91 514 
Maj. for Taylor, 1,449. Lamar? ..3%-.» 25 996 
uL Cannon. Davidson. ) Liberty ......-. 52 273 
Avoyelles...... — 6542 Nacogdoches... 226 638 
Qarroll ......'<'s'e — 753 ( Newton 20 218 
Catahoula..... - 513 5) Orange 46 109 
Concordia ..... 179 2 Panola 74 630 
FE. Baton Rouge 283 (C69 20) | ae ee 49 534 
EF. Feliciana ... 285 450) Red River 18. 835 
Iberville....... en} 404 0 Rusk oi osc nee cs 173 = «1476 
Livingston...... —  4874Sabine........ 62 147 
Madison...... - 11 256)San Augustine.. 13- 368 
Point Coupee... — 575 2 Shelby....... 50 635 
St. Helena,..... Rejected. § Smith ........ 233 903 
St. Tammany... BOD.) TGs. . aon vars 57 956 
TensGAc.c.s.05 2 200 ¢ Trinity ..i.-.0. 94 «| 84 
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TEXAS. TEXAS. TENNESSEE. TENNESSEE. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) CONGRESS—(Conttnued.) CONGRESS—(Continued.) TOTAL Wes OF THE STATE, 
Districts. Ind. Dem. Districts. Ind. Dem. ? Districts. Opp. — Der sition. 

IL Ochiltree. Reagan. IL. Hamilton, Waul. IV. Stokes, Savane! G00..'.0. Neteerieegs .68218 
Dy ters: comes’. « 30 5255 Washington ... 641 678 Coffee......... 447 909 } Cong....Opposition . .60921 
Upshur wy.eye 6 162 KSOMNWEDOIe oars’ ss PLEO 86 2 De Kalb....... 825 753 Democrats. 

Van Zandt..... 86 840? Wharton ...... 82 119¢Grundy ....... 66 885! Gov.....Harris ...... 76226 
Wikenis.cte. 2 81 2395 Williamson..... 458 2049 Jackson....... 1426 1048 | Cong....Democratic. .78079 
Woods cent. 60) {5082 Lapataea. aes. 42 1800 Macon........ 55643 M 

: ajorities.— Harris, 8,008 ; 
Moun ge Sceatcicis os — 93 ey pense SOUL bot alone 1598 674 D C 19 158 
pee eee $ totals, ss ees 17198 16007? Van Buren..... 153 166 }~ “"» AJ. on eae ? 

Motali.c~eaasi 8464 23977? wai for Hamil Warren)... 0.7. 528 1043 LEGISLATURE—1809. 

j. for Hamilton, 1,191; 2 

Maj. for Reagan, 20,513 ; ? do. for Houston, 4,878. , White ......... 1034-150 } BeNar2...Opp., 11 Demme 


—— House... Opp., 34; Dem., 41 


do. for Houston, independ- Hamilton ran as an inde : oa 
; r Otalides tee: 
, candidate for Governor, ? pendent Democrat. Hardin Maj. rid pe 6160 } 
, 4738. 
00%. . easier was the regular 

IL. Hamilton, Waul. (Democratic Candidate for A Hatton. *Ready. feet 
Atascosa ..... 172 “90 Governor. Runnells beat Cannon ..2..... 520 860 Kentucky 1859, 
‘Austin’. ces... 355 533 ) Houston, for the same office, Rutherford ....1452 1531 CONGRESS. 
Bandera....... 18 26 ¢ two years before, by 9,805 Sumber since oc s 810 1642( Districts. Opp. Dem. 
Bastrop......... 858 424 majority. Williamson ....1609 728 oe Morrow. Burnett, 
Reahirrue... No bettie Wilson.........2828 1083) Ballard........ 97 718 
alt +. Cee : a 318 9740 TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. meee oS! Caldwell... ccies 180 681 
Se a ae 766 - 991 Independents. Total's ate 6719 5844 erred ooteee 118 1221 
Blanco... Ga... 118 42 $ Governor..Houston, 862275 Maj. for Hatton, 875. ea pate ata a 
Bosque ........ 127 58) Lt. Gov.....Clark,... 81458 : Gr OD. sss eee 2 
Brazoria....... 118° « 8092 O Ld Office Crosby... 283828 0 .* eee gained supported by the Hickm: nee eh ys teri 
Brasos aa os betas 118 . Congress...Indep’nt 20662 § Pemec™st Hepking - 5 86 SBTC 
re i chek IA Demomlie VI. Thomas.) Livingston..... 251 426 

riesOn ...... Bedford eoccce . oO 14 on 483 
Burnett ....... 285 93 § Governor. .Runnells, 27500 $ franklin...... . oe 21840 § ainrahci eee 
Caldwell....... 295 802} Lt. Gov.....Lubbock, 30825? Tincoln......2, 13-2808) Med ken oF enon 
Calhoun ....... 146 1792 C. L’'dOffice White...’ 83303 § Marshall os 143 cCracken .... 217 699 
Cameron ...... 4 418 § Congress...Dem., ... 89984 Marys. Gas. A 2168 Trigg.......+0. 123 978 
Colorado...... 857 2738 Major’s pce 8.727: re —_ Ee re Sipseneas 

. 9s ’ =. 2 ee eee 
Cons Fee tn + 788, 389 9 Clark, 1,188 ; /White, 4,076)5 9s /motal casa. % 9023) Total....... 2248 11540 
Coryell........ 208 101 Dem. maj. for Gov., 4,278. a for Burnett, 9,292. 
Dewitt acca. QO4 281 aa ci - VIL Gibbs. Wright. Jackson. Peyton. 
FENIs se Sees «1 S08) EZTL Benton ........ 29 882 Breckinrid ge... 921 708 
MBaso..se.-.. ST 33 Temmennoe.—1860, > 3 Beeabm sn. AED. BIB | Ballet s-e O oae 
Walls.2. teens 32 218 112 CONGRESS. Hardin ee eet 889 958 ) Daviess..’...... 1242 1445 
Fayette........ 566 B51 Districts. p. Dem, § Hickman ...... 89 1119 { Grayson....... 565 520 
Fort Bend..... 173 172 IL, Nelson. Haynes. § Humphreys.... 204 785°) Hancock,...... 421 474 
Freestone...... 250 805 ¢ Carter......... 812 842 ) Lawrence...... 258 949 } Henderson..... 878 896 
Galveston...... 837 400 § Cocke ........ . 945 DSC Lewis sc siren tes 5 958 § McLean ....... No return. 
Gillespie....... 69) 1472 Greene... 5. 1062 20265 McNairy ...... 831 1170) Mechlenburg .. 883 1070 
Goliads Bere: 198 133 ¢ Hancock ...... 86T G41 0 Perry. se! 208 Ooo « ONO ete eee eres 7938 1141 
Gonzales ...... 450 4275 Hawkins....... — 1745 Wayne........ 210 678 —_  —— 
Grimes ........ 419 954 2 Jefferson....... 1602 654 —_ Motaley doce: « 7199 7989 
Siasatoute we > 818 eres Weacatee use aa Totalepecce os 2711 9880 Maj. for Peyton, 740. 
amilton...... 74) OVICT so stein o1asi a: _ 

Harris......... 836 598? Sullivan....... 649), 15 > Mal. fore rleie, 6, 800. ies pelt eee 
HAVE a0 cece eh cle No return. Washington. .-. 996 1885 Vill. Quarles. Menees, Sue see ee Py 3 9 
Hidalgo........ 3 207 — — $Cheatham—with Davidson. ) Barren... .... T 1886 
HOt. ceo 216 170° Total....... 7981 1827 ¢ Davidson...... 3883 2462 Lee fae ae sees me pare, 
Jackson ....... 141 572. Maj. J ; Dickson ....... 447 937) Hart ......--- 
Johnson ....... 49 86184 Peek Sate gy Montgomery...1870 1015} Logan.--..---- 1453 464 
Kairie cee ty: 150 81 II. Maynard. Ramsay. ) Robertson ..... 1248 1120 iantoe GOGO 663 581 
Rave 81. 39) Amderson...... 839 844 Stewart........ 551-802) Simpson........ 407 587 
Lapassas ... .. 19 64° Campbell...... 451 540 Ons Aa eee 726 426 
exicont.. 829 830 } Claiborne...... 175 6163 Total....... 6904 6286 Wetren.-s asc? ance 
eo ae ae . 874 879 2 Fentress........ o return. Al a 
Limestone ..... 218 385° Grainger.......1206 748 ot Male Se ten get Total........ 7164 5576 
Live Oak...... 36 60 ) Knox ......... 2593 916 ‘4 a. mua Akins Maj, for Bristow, 1,589. 
Tilano ete cde 81 76? Morgan ....... 248  # 280¢ Carroll........ 028 , ; : 
McLennan..... 848 2284 Overton ....... 864 14315 Dyer.......... 736 665 ie eee? amet 
Madison,...... 168 OR\2 BeObhie wcierraets No return. 2 Gibson ........ 1967 
Masom .casuee No return. — —jHenry......... 1019, 
Matagorda..... 63 168) Total........ 6476 4980 Ree ay ae TBI: 
Medina........ 68 199 j. auderdale . 
Miter. !; not B17) SOB eee P8628 Obtons agen ree 
Montague . Sr i iL. Brabson. Smith. ) Tipton......... 875 
Montgomery .. ert li ( eg snesees eed 34 Weakley ..... » 1159 amas 
Navarro....... 870 801 § PIOUME..-»- 0.0. —— 1 ses d Rugsell? See earo) eden 
Nueces........ 225 199 2 Bradley ....... 795 1028 Total........9487 9430 Taylor ........ 807 648 


Palo Pinto..... 151 28} Cumberland—with Bledsoe.) yraj, for Etheridge, 7. Wayne........ 741 881 


3 Hamilton.......1284 918 
Barker. Sysnee 3) S00 98s Sarton. eb, ee BaE men Sneed. Avery.) pty 7204s 390k 
Refugio sdeccce oh re oa Meigs ........ 150 610 § Fayette ..... -. 921 929 Maj ke Ania 3 
Robertson ..... 229 185 Monroe........ 948 1067 eagle di -++- 600 1108 . > Pav 
San Patricio . 730 17 91? McMinn...... .1054 1094 aywood...... 178 903 Ne Jewett. *Brown, 
San Saba. ~ 158 145 Polk........00% 879 742 Madison........ 1862 nab Anderson...... 594 471 
Starr .......... No return, es ages» BOP vale Fa Shelby..... ADT 188 ae > omen a cam 
T pa Secs Oane.....- on ) F2ATAIN.. e+ ooo ; 
avis 222, 608 ag Sequatchie,.... 179 1883 Total....... B48 5954) Larue... 498 861 
Uvalde....... No retara —¥ Maj. for Avery, 306. Marion........ 540 965 
Victoria ....... No return) Total..... ...8372 8818 Currin, Ind., received 236 } Meade ........ 887 500 


RYE ROE isis nin.0.0 485 8452 Maj. for Brabson, 59. votes for Congress. nae Independent Democrat, — 
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KENTUCKY. Missouri—1858. MISSO URI. OHIO. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) CONGRESS. — CONGRESS—(Continued.) prabees, a 
Districts. . Dem.) Districts. Rep. —_Dem.? Districts. Opp. Dem. eyes ep . 
Vv. goes. Brown. ie Blas Barrett. ‘VL . Ridhentin, Ph cba Fenkes arr. me 
Mercer ....... . 858° 1168} St. Louls..... 6681 — T05T$ Polk ........ 672 630} Adams ...... Pee 
eee 497 999) Breckinridge, Am., 5668, ¢ Pulaski...... 118 255 Giermont .... 2689 2988 
Spencer ....... 806 = 880 ‘ St Clair... .: 1140 721.5 
Washington.... 900 6095 Barrett over Blair, 426.* ¢ stone... Tig 173) Highland... 2163 2016 
——_ 0 * Contested by Frank Blair, who } Taney....... 206 486 
Potale 3 3. 5066 6927? finally obtained the seat; but re-) Texas....... 124 573 Sit Tre 7919 1 2 ab 
Maj. for Brown, 1,861. signed and referred the matter$ Vernon...... 41 409 aj. Lor Lanney, 1,462. 
VI. Adams, Garrard, 2 ?8¢k to the People. Webster ..... 526 579 chi Spa sat ets 
Breathitt ...... 299 8945 nistricts. Opp. Dem. § Wright...... 84 889 nton....... 1721 101 
Ciiyasceue ss 418 511 IL. Henderson. Anderson, ___} Fayette ..... 1093 161 
Wee te. 556 «493.2 Audrain..... 412 5992 Total...... 8050 19424 eet sees a is 
Binvdes..:... - 427 6734 Boone........ 481 1856$ Maj. for Phelps, 5,874. Wa Bost x3 9689 1615 
Crartard 2:3. 812 870? Calloway.... 867 1696 VIL 7 RY Ay 4 Bus 
Hiarlanins sels's<6 490 218 Lincoln...... 462 1038¢ Bollinger .... 136 528} motal en7eie BAe 
Jackson ....... 170 182) Marion...... 956 10685 Butler........ 98 211} Maj. for Dennison, 8.801 
Johnson ececoce 54. 760 Monroe ecccee 526 1240 Cape Girard’u 734 548 a). a3 ° 
FETIOX. create oo = S07  814$ Montgomery,, 441 6014 Grawford.... 150 423 Vill Den, ‘Ran. 
Laurel ........ 499 874) Pike......... 1198). 219885 Nene Whee 59s 4gg} Champaign.. 1732 1612 
Letcher ....... 993 997? Ralls........ 878 «B92 Dunklin ||”. 333 8 { Clarke ...... 2249 1574 
Madison....... 1267 9434St. Charles... 659 902 § Franklin .... 1012 767 § Delaware,... 2358 7 
Owsley’.,....... 456 8142 Warren..... 290 BIT Tron. deka es 353 174$ Logan....... 1650 =: 1288 
Perry eereecee . 265 270 —§ Jefferson .... 364 620 Uniomyece. oe 1241 910 
Bike. sree ss 21T 664 Matal esse 6089 10902 — 
: Madison...... 81 554 Total 9230 7110 
Rock Castle.... 499 246 Maj. for Anderson, 4,813. Mississippi... 126 SIT ty a a a - i 
Whitley ....... 115 843 In the ques District, John Rey panes : = a on nit Tastee’ me 
cia B, Clark, Dem, was elected ? Pemiscot..... : en, De 
Total ae 08.5 cc 8164 7241 without opposition, Perry, ances 150 759 Crawford o.-. 1550 2258 
Maj. for Adams, 923. ra Riaiag ORG Eheine ic aeee i : es Spi eaaciss ae 1 
VIL. Mallory, Holt. 2 AC HOVMOlUS acts Li Ome LOOK eee! Ss 
Henry 2.2.30 Gen ele) penne. = <4 DON LOST S Renta OT . RTS Ottaway..c., 828 BTS 
Jefferson ...... rn aa 511 4 Scott:........ 098 399 )Sandusky.... 1473 1822 
Oldham ....... 853  686$ Buchanan... 730 1997 ? snannon..... 12 197} Seneca....... 2461 2661 
Shelby ........ 1161 786) Caldwell..... 270 = 888‘ st "Genevieve 278 897} Wyandotte .. 1295 1890 
Se ph CIB, 2 nn on - 993 8269 st Francois . 349 608 
Total ....... 6416 56755 Kilnton....... Lite St Stoddard... 217 472} Total...... 9597 11227 
Maj. for Mallory, 741. SeVzORS 2in.0 <0 Z Washington.. 273 702} Maj. for Ranney, 1,630. 
; De Kalb ..... 195 512 Ww 200 458 x Don Ran 
Vul. Harlan, Simms. Gentry 464 1266 ayne...... G a fans “ ; 
Bourbon....... 965 G84 yet a **. Boal abo allia........ 5 
Fayette ..... .1410 9865 p04 ee ee aay 550 Totaliieeaise 5808 10404} Jackson..... 1198 12389 
Branklinva;....< 863 819 Nedanay "569 825 Maj. for Noell, 4,596. Terrence Saas rite 
3 Ey of-[0): 926 1317 Platte .. a ; ; ’ 1128 1412 At the same election a aoe pececece Be es 
Jessamine eeeee 598 587 Ray.. ie 1066 891 vote was taken for Superin- dcloto ceeuces 1608 1494 
Bipolss Nasa ° ie ed ——__.? tendent of Public Schools, }*~™ ~ *"*""*! ' 
COtb.. «+. eee +s . Total ..... 7824 12499 $ at which Starke, Dem., was} motay S8iT 9089 
Woodford ..... 634 4885 Maj. for Craig, 4,615, 3 chosen over Provines, Am.,} aaj. ‘for Ranney, 162 
Total... ... 6865 69825 _—v. Holt, Weeden) Gas aN a XI. Dea. aL Ee 
Maj. for Simms, 67. Benton...... 502 253 Athens ...... 1843 1287 
LT, JW. $0889. cccs2--s, 449 617 Ohio—1859 Fairfield..... 1894 2821 
IX, Moore. Moore.) Cole..... ... T44 116 . Hocking MUldicisie 976 1897 
Bath. feces. 743 10402 Cooper...... 727 853 GOVERNOR. Meigs ....... 1912 1487 
fi) PR ae 484 882§ Henry....... 221 762 Districts Rep. — Dem, $ Perry ...-+++ 1898 2281 
TAK Oi ciers «sss 985 4122 Jackson..... 1447 10752 L& IL Dennison, Ranney. } Vinton ...... 979 1049 
Fleming ...... . 952 928? Johnson...... 515 850 § Hamilton. . . 13285 14178 
Greenup..... ..1163 8545 Lafayette.... 3840 9362 Maj. for Ramsey, 893. Total...... 9002 10223 
Lawrence...... 809 4962 Miller....... 450 176 Il. Den. Ran. } Maj. for Ranney, 1, ay . 
BOWls fac n'ns ss 664 7314 Moniteau.... 3891 649 5 Butler........ 22388 8479 XI. Den. 
DAMAONS cocamics c 1274. 875 ) Morgan ..... 285 868 2? Montgomery. 4747 4615 § Franklin..... 8762 4634 
Montgomery... 587 502? Pettis ....... 207 455 § Preble....... 2261 1496 > Licking ..... 80380 = 8488 
Morgan ....... 562 1147$Saline..... ». 669 832 Pickaway ... 1710 2147 
Powell ........ 190 166 Total...... 9246 9590 —— 
Bowan ‘os ctne 143: 992440 Totals. oo. 6947 79425 Maj. for Ranney, $44. Total...... 8502 10219 
— —) Smith, Ind., 2,038. IV. Dank” “Rea Maj. for Ranney, 1,717. 
Total... -.... 8505 82272 Woodson over Reid, 995. § aAllen........ 1574 1656 XIII Den. Ran. 
Maj. for L. T. Moore, 278. VL Richardson, Phelps. 0 Auglaize .... 696 1277} Erie......... 1983 = 1585 
x. Tones: Stevenson: > Bateans,.) 10. 806° Darke....... 9901 2454} Huron....... 2924 1568 
Bracken...... . 754 TI3$ Barton.....: 59 193 ) Mercer....... 540  1057$ Morrow..... 1919-1770 
Boone......... . 826 970) Barry...... .. 9382 6872 Miami....... 2722  1839{ Richland.... 27385 2952 
Campbell....... 689 1242{Gamden..... 241 2425 Shelby ...... 1852 = 1517 i 9561 7? 
Carroll........ 366 528 5 Gedar...... .. 220 628 pete Total...... of 825 
Gallatin ....... 882  4922pDade..... ee Or: 652? Total...... 9085 9800? Maj. for Dennison, 1,786. 
Grant... ..-.- 663 ».8004-Dallas....... 462 9725 Maj. for Ranney, 715 ox Den, Ram 
Kenton........ 950 1706) Gasconade... 541 945 Vv. Dén, Ran.) Ashland ..... 1884 1914 
Owen .... .... 415 1439 Greene...... 1185 10294 Defiance..... 778 1083 Lorain ...... 8391-1689 
Pendleton ..... 615 8715 Hickory..... 168 | 850) Fulton....... 1087 407) Medina...... 2413 1457 
Trimble 2......179 4742 Wowell...... 158 972 Hancock .... ets 1796 Wayne...... 2944 $285 
eee a eS PPASPEY Cee ae 4345 Henry....... 7 
Total... ...0839 9295) Taciede ..... 855. 878) Lucas... 9995 90733 Total......10582 8845 
Maj. for Stevenson, 3,456. Lawrence.... 508 566’ Paulding.... 441 826 XV. Den, Ran 
TOTAL VOTE OF STATE. Maries ..... 86 472) Putnam ..... 735 1087} Coshocton... 2198- 2461 
Opposition, McDonald... 153 846 ? Van Wart. 837 865 )} Holmes...... 1241 1964 
Governor. .Bell..... 67,2715 Newton ..... 410 779 Williams..... 1191 1018} Knox .,..... 2603 2588 
Congress...Opp.,.... 64,670 2 Oregon.......  18T 489 ) Wood....... 1429 1021} Tuscarawas.. 2831 2778 


Democrats Osage...... Mahe 1 el 8 -~— 
Governor. .Magoffin 76,187 ) Ozark and 240 813 { Wotal...»-<. 11017 10812{ Total...... S873 973 
Congress,..Dem.,... 76,552 ¢ Douglas. Maj. for Pennison, 205. Maj. for Ranney, 863. 
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OHO. MICHIGAN. 
GOVERNOR—(Continued.) CHIEF JUSTICE—(Conti’d.) 
Districts. Rep. Dem.‘ Districts. Rep. Dem, 
XVL Dennison. Ranney. Ill. Martin, Felch, 
Morgan ..... 1835 1308 ) Kalamazoo .. 2326 1513 
Muskingum... 8604 8467? Kent........ 8199 2443 
Washington.. 2198 17815 Mason ...... 73 82 
Montcalm 469 $14 
TotaWens .alosb 6556 2 Newago ..... 28T 245 
Maj. for Dennison, 1,081. § Oceana...... 124 182 
XVII Ban: as. Ottawa Beate che 1643 1076 
Belmont...... 9289 9591 9 Van Buren... 1598 1807 
Guernsey.... 2108 1663) ota... 29804. 17887 
Monroe...... T57 1585 Maj. for Martin, 5.467 
Noble ....... 1448 1855 ried et Dy aie Sted 
IV. Martin. Felch. 
Motalecc.. te. 6588 7194¢ Alpena...... 88 — 
Maj. for Ranney, 606. Bay... sc tstiiee 145 134 
w Cheboygan .. ih 111 
SO eee Ben Ment own) hae 86 
Portage...... 2620 20388 E tt 91 147 
Starke .<.... SOD ceed O05 OE UO es hire 
Benita. 2560 1734 Genesee...... 2122 1576 
Gr’d Traverse 235 s 
Houghton 152 878 
Total 0.2. 8905 T7TT B he 
: oe Ingham ..... 1861 1719 
Maj. for Dennison, 1,128. Co eee 4 
XIX. Den. Ran. (Isabella...... 42 25 
Cuyahoga ... 58384 41155 Lapeer..... . 1476 1098 
Geauga ..... 1881 529 2 Mackinac.... 27 153 
AKE@ cae ne 1807 538 ¢ Macomb...... 1932 1671 
Manistee §2 47 
Potalzs.ce. 9522 5182 ) Manitou...... 14 23 
Maj. for Denni 4.340, § Marquette.... 120 159 
ie o pa ot Midland ..... 193 16 
. en. n. kland.> 22. 4 96 
Ashtabula ... 3737 1049 Sse a eee 
Mahoning ... 2424 2041 Saginaw...... 989 911 
Trumbull .... 3143 1791 $ ganilac....... 908 317 
-—_—¢ Shiawasse ... 1150 1039 
Total...... 9304 4881. St. Clair ..... 1932 1568 
Maj. for Dennison, 4,423. $ Tuscola...... 621 299 
XXL Den. Ran. aE ola Pe Re 
Oarroll ..... 1600 1255 Total si ie a2 17707 5100 
Columbiana... 8125 2235 Maj. for Martin, 2, wi. 
ea Nahe ane ee TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. 
we: Martin, Rep.,...... 65,916 
Totaties Ni 8788 6696 Felch, Dem.,....... 58,681 
Maj. for Dennison, 2,087. Maj. for Martin, 2 12,285 
TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. 
Dennison, Rep.,.... 184,502 
Ranney, Dem., Beek 266 . 
at ti pa Indiana—1858. 
aj. for Dennison, 13,23 CONGRESS. 
Districts. Rep Dem. 
Davi eet 1038 
cee aviess...... 
Michigan—1859. 8 Dubois 1.211 191 1117 
CHIEF JUSTICE. Gibson ...... ia eds 
Districts. Ren. D ROX <i sretane eats 04 
a Martin, Felch,¢ Martin ..... 441 | 865 
Jackson..... 2702 Z821 S$ Pike ssiuisessic 569 612 
Livingston... 1713 1810 2 Posey ....... 1299 1309 
Washtenaw .. 8231 8088 ( Spencer ..... 1210 907 
Wayne...... 8894 42125 Vanderburgh. 1846 1163 
— 2 Warrick ..... 542 1097 
Total ee. es 11540 11481 
Maj. for Martin, 109. pra ieee . 8946 103829 
7 Mertin, - Felch, Maj. for Niblack, 1,383. 
Branch...... 2191 1221 I. Wilson, English. 
SM 9h cee es 1518: “A276 iGlark., 2... 1129 1446 
Hillsdale 2643 1501 2 Crawford .. 533, 716 
Lenawee 8865 25879 Floyd....... 1535 1429 
Monroe...... 1714 1850 § Harrison..... 136T 1493 
St. Joseph... 1984 14282 Orange....... 611 994 
——— PGLTY.. senten . 601 985, 
Total......13865 9818 $ Scott ........ 556 708 
Maj. for Martin, 4,052. Wasbington.. 1102 1522 
4 m1. ee ene otal Aiccne 7484 9293 
agan Jae. g ; 
Barry ....... 1585 948 oe for English, 1,830. 
Berrien...... 1816 1941 Dunn, Hughes. 
Calhoun...... 2915 2063 mabibotowiae 1340 1297 
Clinton...... 1482 1131 ? Brown....... 258 548 
BEACON... vidi s'e 1758 1332 ¢ Jackson ..... 7718 1249 
Gratiot....... 449 241 > Jefferson .... 2378 1491 
ROME os n'e ess 1887 1228? Jennings .... 1323 943 


INDIANA. 


~CONGRESS—(Continued.) 


Districts. Rep. 
Ii, 


Lawrence.... 1095 
1075 
1121 


9363 


Switzerland.. 


Totale.staei. 


Dem. 


Dunn, Hughes. 


850 
964 
1083 


§385 


Carr, A. LZ. Dem., 1,432. 
» Dunn over Hughes, 978. 


TV. 
Dearborn.... 1472 
Decatur...... 1672 
Franklin..... 1264 
O10 RE eyes 424 
Ripley..... Look 

Ua teres. © 1643 
Total sages. 7856 


Hackleman, Holman. 


1444 
21385 

492 
1464 
1555 


9425 


Maj. for Holman, 1,569. 


Vv. 
Delaware..... 1293 
Fayette...... 1069 
Henry. e233 1956 
Randolph 1572 
Wiens. 743 
Wayne...... 2756 

Totals cases 9383 


Kilgore, pee 


5921 


Maj. for Kilgore, 3,462. 


VIL 
Hancock .... 
Hendricks... . 


Porter, 
875 


1662 


Johnson .... 1114 
Marion ...... 3956 
Morgan ..... 1590 
Shelby ...... 1579 


Total..... 10776 


97 
Maj. for Porter, 1060. 


Ray. 
1040 


84 


Blake. 
80 
1382 
1346 


VI *Dayis, Secrest. 
Clay ..... s-. 842 
Greene...... 1266 
Owen ..... oe OG 
POT Ke we tck loo 
Putnam . 1820 
Sullivan ..... 1122 
Vermillion 90T 
WIPO sticvc’ere 1951 

otal,,..n « 10893 
Maj. for Davis, 3,309 

VII. Wilson, 
Boone........ 1500 
Carroll..2. . 1385 
Clinton se..): 1184 
Fountain .... 1580 


Montgomery,. 1936 
Tippecanoe... 2441 


1626 
1989 
2021 


INDIANA. 


CONGRESS—(Continwed.) 
Districts. Rep. Dem. 
».« Case. Dawson. 


1278 = 1080 


10780 
Maj. for Case, 1,363. 
XI, Pettit. Coffroth. 

Adams:...:.. 4 8 
Blackford.... 


9417 


Total sere 10748 
Maj. for Pettit, 710. 


AGGREGATE VOTE OF STATE, 
Republicans. 

Sec. State..Peelle...104828 
Auditor....Lange.. .105498 
Treasurer..Harper..105416 
Att’y Gen,..Otto.....105T57 
S. Pub. Ins, oes 8 -105014 
Der 

Sec. State. McOltire, 107409 
Auditor....Dodd... "107243 
Treasurer. Cun’g’m.107 684 
Att'y Gen. .McDon’d 107291 
S. Pub. Ins.Rugg ...107910 


* Anti-Lecompton Democrats, 


Illinois—1858, 


CONGRESS. 

Districts. Rep. aree0- 
. ee Bright, 

Boone........ 1704 586 


Lake 


eceeeees 


McHenry..... 

gle 
Stephenson .. 
Winnebago .. 


2140 
2899 


Totals... 15811 6457 


Jackson, A.L.D., 870. 
Washbutne over Bright, 
9,354. 
IL 


Farnsworth. Dyer, 
Cook . Re sb78 


De Kalb..... 2067 612 
Warren ss... .. 1002 643 Thi Page Sor 3280 496 
Total..... 11028 10887 ¢ Kane....... . ee feos 
Maj-for Wilson, /O8Ls Rock Island. 1542 1308 
Ix. Colfax. Walker. ) Whiteside.... 1990 700 
Benton ..... 4279 es! 
OF Te ey aes 1527 1477 Total...... “81797 18198 
Fulton....... 883 927 > Blackman, A.L.D., 701. 
JASPEL ier'e). 6 > es e F¥’ worth over Dyer, 8,599. 
Laporte 2... 2189 99045 5 TL Loveoy, Armstrong 
Marshall...:, 1915 °.") igo pBarcen= feat) ae 
Miami....... 1551  1519$ POSTED: “Ong ae 
Porter...... . 1146 1025 Grundy. vk. 999 15 
Pulaski..... 420 552 Troquois..... 1199 744 
St. Joseph ... 2067 1586 Kankakee «.. 1908 852 
Starke sone ee Te eee Mandal .. :., 1405 Res 
See ee pk na ay 
Total..... 14541 12610 gston.... 4 
Maj. for Colfax, 1,981 {Putnam 712.2 562-309 
> Case. Dawson. § Vermillion.... 1661 112€ 
Allen........ 1949 7 eho nata ehcp 2198 


De Kalb..... 1047 
Elkhart....... 1971 
Kosciusco.... 1584 
La Grange... 1062 


1157 
1649 
1057 

460 


I 
Ogl 
75 
18 
Lee 
204 
P 
85 
07 $ Will 
\ 


Le Roy, A.Z.D. 1,828, 
Lijoy over Armst’g, 7 » 7,825. 


ILLINOIS. 

CONGRESS—(Continued.) 
Districts. Rep. Dem. 
LY... Kellogg. Davidson. 

Fulton 22... . 2980 822 
Henry 2249, 1101 
WNOXS. ie. ¢ 2965 1820 
Marshall 1203 1054 
Wiason. 525... 822 1088 
Mercer ...... 1419 898 
Peon ticnss 2c 2601 2623 
Stark....7.. 929 584. 
Tazewell .... 1783 1960 
Warren. os 1732 1406 
Woodford... 8il 1152 
Totala.. =. a 16860 

Gale, A.Z.D., 

Kellogg over ee. 2,627. 
Vv. Grimshaw, Morris. 
Adams }..... 004 8280 
POW Rees s00 590 849 
Calhoun ..... 171 507 
Hancock..... 2054 2234 
Henderson ., 1001 755 
McDonald... 1774 1944. 
Eikes. ==. 1991 2471 
Schuyler..... 1063 1489 
Total..... 11648 138529 


‘Davis, A.L.D., 504. 
Morris over G’shaw, 1,881. 


Vi Matheny. Harris. 
Gass S -. 5 L5 4.. 743 1068 
Christian . 591 928 
Greene...... 765 1517 ‘ 
Jersey. :..... 574 1059 ‘ 
Macoupin 1615 2098 § 
Menard ..... 780 851 
Morgan...... 1789 2054 5 
Montgomery.. 786 1222 ) 
Sangamon... 2803 8010? 
Scott 650 1002 5 
Shelby. ea cie:. 550 1394 > 3 

Total..... 11646 161933 


McConnell, A.Z D., 277. 
Harris over Math’y, 4,547. 


VIL sant atk 5 
Oltty... Fs. 424 12 
OlRrE?, veces « 1076 {ane 
Coles. ccc. 1859 1573 
Cumberland 488 696 
Crawford 693 922 
Hdgar ec sse. 1446 1431 
Effingham 214 803 
Fayette ..... 605 842 2 
Jasper ...... 459 619 
Lawrence 455 662 
Logan.,...... 1315 1174 
MaGon''... «8 1168 939 
Moultrie..... 513 570 
PUSbGr. snake's « 546 480 
Richland .... 499 755 

Total.. 1176 13588 


Baldwin, 457. D., 36. 
R’son over Oglesby, 1 ,828, 
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ILLINOIS. WISCONSIN. Iowa—1859. 
CONGRESS—(Continued.) GOVERNOR—(Continued.) GOVERNOR, 
Districts. Dem. ) Districts. Rep. Dem. istricts. i : 
IX. Phil Logan. Il. Randall. Hobart. a ne oye Kin od, Doanes 
Mardin’ iii. . 8565 Dunn........ 192 175) Adair’....... 120 76 
Jackson ..... 7 : 1225 § Kau Claire 820 233 { Adams ...... 177 122 
Johnson..... T 1157 2 Grant...... : 96 1715?) Audubon.... 58 60 
Massac...... 15 750 5 Green........ 1726 1141} Appanoose .. 627 985 
IRGETY..hiosietere 474. 198i) LOWS, . cece ccs 145459041820! Cass: soo... 8 179 152 
Pope care 18 774 Jackson ..... 493 293 ? Clarke ...... 462 851 
Pulaski ee is 589 § Juneau....... 1060 874) Dallas........ 530 443 
Saline ...... ; 8 1148 > La Crosse.... 1219 1034 § Davis ....... T17)~=—s- 1142, 
Unione. 65 819 ( Lafayette.... 1102 1514) Decatur..... 390 771 
Wabash 896 623 § Lapointe .. 72 109 } Desmoines 1704 1923 
White j...8.: 611 1250 2 Marathon..... 206 509 § Fremont..... 293 504 
Williamson... 48 1554 § Monroe...... 939 578 } Guthrie...... 257 260 
Wave ieajareiets 2) SetgomaPepini se, 4". 432 255 ) Harrison 297 351 
— ——?Pierce....... 506 805 § Henry....... 1596 998 
Motalbsce... 2796 158785 Polk ........ 161 141} Jasper ...... 946 705 
Parish, A.Z.D., 144. Portage’... ..3 743 582 > Jefferson 1282 1192 
Logan over Phillips, 13,082. ? Richland . fe ton Keokuk ..... 1025 1048 
For Superin’t of Public Rocks. crue 8 78 Lee seeecsese 2159 2392 
Instruction, Bateman, Rep., ‘ St: Croix... 516 By Louisa 1.212% 956 679 
received 124,556 votes : : Sauk <.c..hee 1659 TRUCAS cif cos 521 457 
Trempeleau 866 134 } Madison...... 651 729 
French, Douwg., 122,418; i 
Reynolds, Buch., 5, 173. WOOd! jc cuie. 285 280 eae Sa Serre “te 
SNION Pleo ie 2 
For Treas’r, Miller, Rep... Total... 27191 21080? Mills ........ 262 245 
received 125,430; Fondey,2 Maj. for Randall, 6,111. $ Monroe...... 749 665 
Douglas Dem., 121,609 ; Montgomery.. 125 115 
Dougherty, Buchin Dem., TIT. Randall. Hobart. Page ty pga ite 377 333 
5,071 Brown....... Rigo ape Bol. 50. 1073 1048 
Calumet 7SRER 8 Potawatomie, 295 600 
THE VOTE FOR Columbia 2595 1646 Pavweshick 595 411 
Dodge....... 8492 8856 07. ldsce, 2 2960. 195 
LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. $ poor 117! 79, 7g {Ringgold .... 26 : 
14 9539 ) Shelby ...... 78 96 
At this election, Messrs, )FondduLac.. 82 apr La lOr dita 304 257 
Lincoln and Douglas can- ? Green Lake. . 1458 662 Union onus. 151 193 
2 vassed the State for U.S, ( Jefferson .... 2327 2512 VewiBuieeh 1397 4402 
Senator, to be chosen by the ) Kewaunee... 167 567} Wanelio..... 1016 1260 
> Legislature then elected; Manitowoc... 704 2134 Warren ..... 9387 609 
> and while Mr. Douglas car- Marquette... 586 792 Washington.. 1203 946 
ried a majority of the Legis- 2 Oconto ...... 852 446 Wayne...... 416 535 
lature, Mr. Lincoln had the ( Ozaukee..... 627 101 ( 
; popular vote. the ‘agere- Hh eo ata “ ae We yo otal... 26663 26755 
ate vote of the State for a tees . < 
oo attern of the Legislature (Sheboygan... 1772 1889} Maj. for Dodge, 92. 
was as follows: Washington. . 684 2106 IL Kirkwood. Dodge. 
. Waupacca.... 1167 624 Allamakee... 743 1025 
Lincoln, Rep.,... 124,698 0? Waushara... 1126 880? Renton ...... 914 733 
Douglas, Dem.,. 121; 190 § Winnebago .. 2235 = 1570) Brack ore S15 550 
Buch. Dem., and SNUG GTO. «fe hic 298 418 
Scattering, «+. 4,688 Total. soi 24113 25883} Bremer... .. 417 438 
Lincoln over Douglas, 8,508. Maj. for Hobart, 1,770. Sa a ae yi ae 
In Five Districts of the 70TAY VOTH OF THE STATE. ) 4) 0 US" 44 246 
State there were no Repub- { Randall, Pep.,...... 63465 > Gathoun..... 17 17 
lican Candidates for the ‘Hobart, Dem.,...... 59508 | Garroll ...... a “ie 
Legislature. In these five , Oedar pre « 
Districts, the Republican? Maj. for Randall,.. 8957) Gerro Gordo.. 117 72 
State Ticket received 577 Cherokee..... 12 T 
votes, which, added to the a Chickasaw... 439 808 
vote of Mr. Lincoln (to which Olay > ee: 8 = poke 
they clearly belong), makes wae Clayton nontic E 
His inajority in this State, Oregon 1859. Clinton....... hy ao 
over Douglas, 4,085. Crawford .... 
aay PONGREES. Delaware... 844 894 
Counties. Rep Dem. } Dickinson.... 81 15 
ae one set Dubuque .... 2751 a8 
. Bh entorr....... feo 18 
Wisconsin—1859.  ¢ Giackamas.. 380 379 Pavers cage 102 849 
VIIL Baker. Fouke, GOVERNOR. Clotsop..:... 54 84 Blovdts =: dee 495 281 
Bante: o¥.Sictewer Tok 700 Districts en, _§ Columbia 63 72) Rranklin..... 201 51 
Clinton,..... 8TT 883 Randall Hobart. ? Coos ........ 52 63} Greene...... 126 146 
Jefferson .... 288 1193 Betoeha.. wae L024 906 $ Curry ....... 54. 875 Grundy ..... 110 17 
Madison..... 2054 2185 >) Milwaukee... 2811 6251 Douglass $39 495 ) Hamilton.... 192 105 
Marion ...3.. 575. 1142? Racine....... 2111 = 16342 Jackson..... 218 663 } Wancock..... 19 14 
Monroe...... 569 1149) Walworth..... 81383 1459} Josephine 211 S90 Travail eee 645 458 
Randolph.... 917 10902? Waukesha... 2785 22955 Qane......... 532 535) Howard ..... 836 279 
St. Clair ..... 2464 2058 a... 602 723% Humboldt 49 29 
Washington.. 435 10905 Total..... 12161 125455 Marion....... 1062 ORC Teta cain Be 4 8 
+ ara ae ret Maj. for Hobart, 884. Multnomah .. 568 434} Towa........ 765 «B49 
otal...... POL. 3/0.0:0:0,0'8 ‘ kKson ..... 1273 =: 1471T 
Hope, A.Z.D., 198. hans ga Hotere Sritamook :.. 10 54 Johneon...., 1608 1806 
Fouke over Baker, 3,080. Bad Ax... “988 619 Uae Sis mf ae Jones ....c.. 1 ch 
i TON aie cg 1d 2) WY BECO» 6 2.sis Kossuth ..... 5 
Mécander,, 4) WTRS Ohippewa., 108 | oa; Washtngton.. B56. 20} tion. 2.7 171 1845 
Edwards..... 895 2672Clarke ... .. 71 425 Yambill...... 412 818) Marshall .... 795 442 
Franklin..... 19 10305 Crawford ,.., 619 748 , 5631 6670 Mitchell..... 516 204 
Gallatin ..... 207 815 Dane,,....... 8727 8890  Total...... Monona ..... 108 108 
ton .... 6 1155¢Douglas..... 984 60) Maj. for Stout, 39, Muscatine... 1457 1864 
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IOWA. MINNES OTA. CALIFORNIA. ALABAMA. 
GOVERNOR—(Continued.) GOVERNOR—(Continued ie : grounds of greater devotion 
Districts. Rep. Dem. 5 Districts. Re ives pcbiere eck | a to the interests of the South, 

Il. Kirkwood. Dodge.? Ramsey. Becker, nip o. Eeler Vaihite Currey, § but exhibited only a feeble 
Palo Alto.... 3 44 Rice Rigen. 10. 828 Siskiyou .. 43 2159 1303 3 show of strength, Andrew B. 
Plymouth.... 24 115 Scott Be os SARE 552 917 { cojano.... 88 1172 8273 Moore, regular Dem., being 
Pocahontas ., 16 17 Sherburne... 131 68} conoma... 64 1981 1148? reélected Governor over 
SACi es. ols ae 28 37 Sibley A Oe 803 526 Stanislaus, 18 889 106 Wm. F. Samford, Independ- 
Scott ........ 2208 1625 } Stearns...... 375 660} cutter.... 87 695 159$ ent, by about 20,000 major- 
SLOLYioestelee 895 858 ¢ Steele ....... 448 178} mehama.. 85 770 92?ity. The Regulars also ear- 
Tama ....... 500 295) Todd ........ No return. ) qrinity... 4 1285 829} ried the entire Delegation in 
Webster ..... 252 833) Wabashaw... 793 512} mulare and Congress; the only close 
Winnebago.. 11 24 Waseca ..... 859 254} bona Vista i 821 63) contest being in the Third 
Winneshiek.. 1022 7713 Washington.. 958 707} puclumne 969 8723 787 (Montgomery) Dist., where 
Weapons 5 13 aoe Ore Relate « oe che Yolo 66 757 568} Clopton, Regular Dem., en 

Orth sere Tight each (OCG, UM OD ors amen Judge, Independent, by 21 
Wright ...... 80 62% Carlton, aba. ABT eae eT aie ai ke 
= St. Louis, >... 88 119 
Total..... 29741 260565 Lake, Cee ee aes 


Maj. for Kirkwood, 3,189. 


TOTAL VOTE OF THE STATE. 


Kirkwood, fep., .... 56404 
Dodge, Dem.,....... 53311 


Maj. for Kirkwood, 3093 


Minnesota—1859. 


GOVERNOR. 

Counties. Rep. Dem. 
Ramsey. Becker. 
Anoka..... -. 9383 165 
Benton ...... 143 94 
Blue Earth.. 734 560 
Brown 3... . 843 800 
Carver coaese 473 524 

ISS ccleictere c No return. 
Chisago ..... 284 156 
Crow Wing... 8 dd 
Dakotasc. sh. 1007 1056 
Dodge. ccs. 593 444 
Farribault... 210 109 
Fillmore...... 1399 1171 
Freeborn.... 488 227 
Goodhue..... 1220 706 
Hennepin ... 2013 1117 
Houston...... 675 716 


Isanti........ No return. 
Jackson ..... 
Kannabec... 9 6 


Kandiyohi... 19 38 
Le Sueur.... 577 625 
Manomin.... No return. 

Martin ...... LSbee sme) 
McLeod ..... 197 95 
Meeker...... 147 103 
Mille Lac .... No return. 

Monongalia.. 47 80 
Morrison..... 88 115 
Mower ...... 412 488 
Nicollett..... 424 227 
Olmsted ..... 1119 TTT 
Pineig. ies 28 
Pembina..... No return. 

Ramsey..... - 1485 =: 1778 
Renville ..... 8T 


Total..... 21835 17583 
Maj. for Ramsey, 8,752. 


LEGISLATURE, 


SrenaTE.Rep., 23; Dem., 13; 
Independent, 1. 
Hovse..Rep., 58; Dem., 22. 


California—1859, 


GOVERNOR. 

Counties. Rep. Dem. A.L.D, 

Stanford. Latham, Currey. 
Alameda.. 299 1066 664 
Amador... 282 2023 985 
Buttes, 854 1915 1666 
Calaveras. 85 8275 1891 
Colusa... 15 S541 166 
Con’a Costa 41 805 3878 
Del Norte. 18 892 126 
El Dorado. 408 3096 2413 
Fresno.... 1 9859 11 
Humboldt §3 397 872 
Klamath... 1° 607. 120 
Los Ang’ls 220 1916 49 
Marin.... 67 467 v6) 
Mariposa. 8 1462 212 
Mendocino 11 730 85 
Merced.... 1 281 82 
Monterey... 46 495 175 
Napas. vat 14 810 905 
Nevada... 581 8185 2584 
Placer. 896 8226 1117 
Plumas... 193 852 649 


Sacram’to. 228 8526 2678 
San Bern’o 39 532 6 
San Diego. 17 259 1 
San Fran’0802T 4747 2948 
San Joa’in 209 1806 878 
§.LuisOb’o 80 284 80 
San Mateo 105 420 418 
Santa Bra 385 481 — 
Santa Clara626 1407 3867 
Santa Oruz 150 499 451 
Shasta.... 8 1456 482 
, Sierra .... 295 2814 1666 


Latham over O’rey, 80957 ; 
over both, 20847. 


AGGREGATE VOTE ON OTHER 
STATB OFFICERS, 
Republicans. 

It. Goo.... Kennedy, 11148 
Congress ..Baker,... 41488 

do Sibley,... 301 
Sup. Court.Shafter.. 11799 
Democrats, 

It. Goo.... Downey, ..59051 
Congress ..Burch ... 57665 
se Scott .... 56998 
Sup. Court.Cope .... 59897 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats. 
It. Goo....Conness,. 81051 
Congress ..Booker.. 2969 
sé McKibben43474 
Sup. Court.Sprague.. 80978 
Baker, 2ep., was generally 
supported by the Anti-Le- 
compton Democrats, and 
McKibben by the Republi- 
cans. 


South Carolina. 


There is no opposition to 
what is termed the Regular 
Democracy in this State, and 
no officers are elected by the 
entire vote of the State, the 
Governor and State officers, 
as well as the Presidential 
Electors, being chosen by 
the Legislature. 


Alabama. 


An Election was held in 
this State in 1859, for Go- 
vernor, Oongressmen and 
Legislature, in which the 
cpposition to the regular 
Democracy claimed the suf- 
wages of the people, on the 


Mississippi. 

An Election was held in 
this State for Governor, 
State Officers, and Congress- 
men, in 1859, which resulted 
in the success of the Demo- 
cracy by more than three to 
one, Pettus, Dem., for Go- 
vernor, receiving 84,559 
votes to 10,808 for Walter, 
Independent. The Demo- 
cratic Candidates for other 
State Officers ran ahead of 
Mr. Pettus. For Congress 
there was hardly a show of 
opposition to the Democra- 
tic candidates. 


Florida. 


The last general Electior 
in this State was for Con- 
gress, in 1858, when both 
candidates were Democrats. 
Hawkins, the regular Demo- 
crat, receiving 6,465 votes, 
and Westcott, Independent 
Dem., 4,070. 


—— 


Arkansas. 


There is not sufficier 
opposition to the Regula 
Democracy in this State t 
create the slightest interes 
in the elections. At the las’ 
election for Congressmen 


4 (1858) in the First District, 


Hindman, Dem., receive 
18,255 votes, to 2,853 for 
Crosby, Independent; and, 
in the Second District, Rust, 
Dem., received 16,802 to 
8,114 for Jones, and 8,452 
for Drew, Independent can- 
didates, 


HORACE GREELEY’S 


OVERLAND JOURNEY TO CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1859. 


EMBRACING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT 


MORMON CHURCH IN UTAH. 


BY 


HORACE GREELEY. 


One vol. 12mo., doth. Price $1. 


No more interesting record of American Travel has ever appeared than Mr. Greeley’s Let- 
ters, written while on his recent journey through the Great West, Utah and California. They 
have already attracted the attention of thousands in all parts of the country, and a universal 
desire has been expressed to have them in a connected and permanent form. 

The book contains a careful revision of the Letters already published, and also much new and 
interesting matter, including the author’s notes and observations among the Mormons in Utah, 
elosing with a chapter on the Pacific Railroad, in which its importance and feasibility are clearly 


set forth, and its ultimate success fully established. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST IS FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


From New-York to Kansas, South Pass to Bridger. 

Notes on Kansas. From Bridger to Salt Lake. 
Summing up on Kansas. Two Hours with Brigham Young. 
On the Plains. The Mormons and Mormonism. 
The Home of the Buffalo. Salt Lake and its Environs. 

Last of the Buffalo. The Army in Utah. 

The American Desert. From Salt Lake to Carson Valley. 
Good Bye to the Desert. Carson Valley—The Sierra Nevada, 
The Kansas Gold Diggings. California Mines and Mining, 

The Plains—The Mountains. California—The Yosemite, 

The Goldin the Rocky Mountains. California—The Big Trees. 

“Lo, the Poor Indian.” California Physically considered. 
Western Characters. California—Its Resources. 

From Denver to Laramie. California—Summing up. 
Laramie to South Pass. California—Final Gleanings, 


Railroad to the Pacific. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1860 


CONTAINS: 
APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. LEAP-YEAR. 
CABINET OF THE UNITED STATES. OCCULTATIONS. 
CALENDARS FOR 1860. POSTAGE, RATES OF 
CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. PRESIDENT, POPULAR VOTE FOR, BY 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. STATES. 
DAY AND NIGHT, LENGTH OF RETURNS OF ELECTIONS in all the States 
ECLIPSES FOR 1860. holding General Elections during the year 
EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES FOR 1860. 1859, carefully compiled expressly for the 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNI- Tribune Almanac, and compared with former 
TED STATES. elections for convenient reference. 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TER- SEASONS, DURATION OF 
RITORIES. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE. SLAVE TRADE, FOREIGN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 
UNITED STATES. STARS, MORNING AND EVENING 
ITALIAN WAR, SKETCH OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
KANSAS IN 1859. SUPREME COURT, JUDGES OF 
LAND FOR THE LANDLESS. TIDES. 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY AND TREASURY ESTIMATES FOR 1860. 
MINISTERS RESIDENT. TRUE TIME. 


Price (postage prepaid), single copies, 13 cents, American coin ; 12 copies, $1; 100 copies, $8 
If sent by Express, $7 per 100; 18 copies for $1. 
Orders, accompanied with the cash, respectfully solicited. Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


EVERY LAWYER SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 


THE LEMMON SLAVE CASK. 


aN a Rt a 


The full history of the Lemmon Slave Case, from its origin to its final decision in the Court 
of Appeals, containing the opinion of Judge Paine, before whom the case was first heard, the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, the points and arguments of Charles O’Conor, William M. Evarts 
and Joseph Blunt, in the Court of Appeals, and the opinions of Judge Denio, Wright, and 
Clerke. The great importance of the legal and political principles involved, the boldness with 
which the issues were made, and the ability with which the argument was sustained on both 
sides, render this one of the most significant and universally interesting trials that ever took 
place in this country. Price per copy, 25 cents; per 100, $16. If sent by mail, 5 cents in ad. 
dition must be sent to prepay postage. Terms cash. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


A Complete Political History of the United States 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: 


A POLITICAL HISTORY, exhibiting the Nature, Origin and Practical Operation of Constitu- 
tional Government in the United States ; the Rise and Progress of Parties; and the views of 
Distinguished Statesmen on Questions of Foreign and Domestic Policy. 


BY ANDREW W. YOUNG. 


Large 8vo. Library, Sheep. Price $3 50. 


This work embraces the whole period of our governmental history, commencing with the 
brief ‘compact ” drawn up by the “ Pilgrim Fathers” before their landing, down to the present 
administration. 

It presents the views of our ablest Statesmen, and the action of the Government on all the 
prominent questions of public policy which have arisen under the Constitution, and which have 
divided the people into parties. 

An important feature of the work is, that on controverted questions, whether involving Con- 
stitutional principles or mere considerations .of policy, the main arguments on both sides are 
impartially given, and submitted without comment to the judgment of the reader. 

Subjoined to the work is an Appendix, containing the Declaration of Independence, Articles 
of Confederation, a statement of the Electoral Votes that have been given for the different can- 
didates for the Presidency, etc., ete. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune. ] 


‘The author has performed his difficult task with that laborious care and conscientious fidelity, 
which those acquainted with his previous works must confidently anticipate in any production 
ofhispen. . . . There are tens of thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands—of youth in 
our land, whose daily duties do not afford them leisure to wade through shelves of Niles’ Regis- 
ters, Annual Registers, Washington’s, Jefferson’s, Madison’s, Calhouns, Benton’s and other 
letters and papers, in order to gain a clear and comprehensive view of the main questions which 
have successively divided our statesmen and our countrymen generally. But the farmer’s son by 
the winter fireside, the apprentice at his hours of leisure, the clerk in the duller season for business, 
may make himself thoroughly familiar with Mr. Young’s book, and thus become better informed 
respecting the past politiéal history of our country than so many as one-third of those now exer- 
cising the right of suffrage. And as the same questions, substantially, reappeared from age to age 
theugh under different auspices, and often with a change of sides among those contending for the 
mastery, this unassuming ‘Statesman’ will prove to most of them emphatically useful and in- 
structive. We heartily commend it to general attention and perusal,” 

TO AGENTS.—The above book is sold only by subscription. Exclusive right for Counties 
given to active, energetic men. For terms, address the Publishers. 


EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN 


SHOULD OWN 


RANDALL'S LIFE OF JEFFERSON. 38 vols,........-seeceeee Sereiveccveaced OU 
JEFFERSON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 9 vols... ......ccccccrccccccerececes oo. 22 50 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON, by his adopted Son, G. W. "PARKE Custis... 2 50 
LIFE AND WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 2 vols. Rain stefan sing 0 ple ¢« weqieste OD 
WIRT’S LIFE OF PATRICK HENRY. 1 vol..........00-%- Prcsbecovcecesccose 1 26 


A LARGE NUMBER OF AGENTS WANTED TO CIRCULATE 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC. SERVICES 


HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


With a Portrait on Steel. 
Boer Ow een T LET TL. 


TNE WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GRAY,” ‘‘ JOAN OF ARC,” ETC., 
And Washington Correspondent of the New York Evening Post,” and “ Independent.” 
One handsome 12mo. Cloth, gilt back, 360 pages. Price. . «+ $100 
Pamphlet Edition, ° ° ° e ° ° ° a <6 ° ° e ° . 25 
Liberal discount given, Address DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
498 Broadway, New-York. 


*,* Copies of either or all of the above «<* © ~ail, post paid, on receipt of the priee as 
advertised. 


SONG BOOKS FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


HUTCHINSON’S REPUBLICAN SONGSTER, 
Edited by JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, of the well-known 
HUTCHINSON FAMILY OF SINGERS, 


and embraeing some of their choicest songs. Price 10 cents. 


ALSO, 
THE BOBOLINK MINSTREL, | 


Or REPUBLICAN SONGSTER, Edited by Gzorcs W. Buncay, containing a great variety of highly humorous, as 
well as patriotic songs. Price 10 cents. 


THE CONNECTICUT WIDE-AWAKE SONGSTER, 


Edited by Jouxn W. Hurcutnsoy, assisted by B. Jepson, Professor of Music, of New-Haven. This book embraces 
some of the best of the Hutchinson Family songs, and a variety of choice songs especially adapted to the Wide 
Awakes, who, it is well known, are a Connecticut “ Institution.” Price 10 cents. 

THE ABOVE THREE BOOKS CONTAIN 


“THE FLAG OF THE BRAVE,” 


A $25 Prize Song, by:W. J. Wauace, together with many others of nearly equal merit that were Candidates for the 
Prize; neither of which can be found in any other Campaign Songster. Glee Clubs that desire 


THE BEST CAMPAIGN SONGS OF THE SEASON 
Should be careful to order either 


HUTCHINSON’S REPUBLICAN SONGSTER, 
‘ THE BOBOLINK MINSTREL, 


: OR 
THE CONNECTICUT WIDE-AWAKE. 


Each 10 cents; or the three for 25 cents, or all of them, which would be better still, A liberal discount to clubs 
and booksellers, in quantities. , Published by 


O. HUTCHINSON, 272 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


JUST PUBLISHED, JULY 28th, 1860. 


THE 


REPUBLICAN “CAMPAIGN” TEXT-BOOK 


HOR 1860. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY FRY, ; 


OF THE NEW YORE TRIBUNE. 


12mo. Paper Covers. Price 25 cents. 


This work, handsomely printed, contains 82 chapters of the most important matter, necessary to be known of Re- 
publican principles, and sham Democracy; white Slavery (Jewish, Greek, and Roman), which the South desires to 
revive; Modern Slavery; Ordinance of 1787; Compromises; Kansas; Votes; Administration Corruptions; Outrages 
on the North; Southern white Slavery; Burning of Men alive; British Emancipation successful; Land Question ; 
Lives of Lincoln and Hamlin, etc., etc., all close, condensed, and accurate. 

An Army oF AGENTS WANTED to sell this work throughout the land. Terms liberal. 

Single copies sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


A. B. BURDICK, Publisher, 
No. 145 Nassau St., New York. 


A New Edition of Helper’s Crisis ready. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Tue TRIsuUNE—now more than eighteen years old, and having over a quarter of a million sub- 
scribers, or constant purchasers diffused through every State and Territory of our Union—vill 
continue in essence what it has been—the earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, and of what- 
ever will conduce to our nation’s growth in Virtue, Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 


THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every morning and evening (Sundays ex- 
cepted). It contains Editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large corps of the best 
newspaper writers of the day; Domestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of Con- 
gress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, and Produce Markets; Reviews of 
Books ; Literary intelligence ; Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, Cookery, etc., etc. We strive 
to make THE TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic news 
alone costing over $15,000 per annum. 

TERMS: Tae Dairy Trrsunr is mailed to subscribers at $6 per annum, in advance; $3 for 
six months, 


THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is published every Tuesday and Friday, and contains all the Editorials of the Daily, with the 
Cattle, Horse, and General Markets, reliably reported expressly for THE TRIBUNE. Notice of 
New Inventions; Foreign and Domestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and during the 
Sessions of Congress, it contains a summary of Congressional doings, with the more important 
speeches. We shall, as heretofore, make THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE a Literary, as well as Polit- 
ical newspaper, and we are determined that it shall remain in the front rank of family papers. 


TERMS. 
Per Copy,one year . . . . »« $300] Five Copies, oneyear.> . .° .°  .) $1125 
Two Copies, one year . 5 P + g 5 00 | Ten do. to one address . re ‘ A 20 00 


Any person sending us a club of twenty or over, will be entitled to an extra copy. Fora 
club of forty, we willsend The’Daily Tribune one year. 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


a large eight page paper for the country, is published every Saturday, and contains Editorials on 
the important topics of the times, the news of the week, interesting correspondence from all 
parts of the world, the New-York Cattle, Horse, and Produce Markets, interesttng and reliable 
Political, Mechanical, and Agricultural articles, Papers on Cookery, etc., etc. 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constantly labor to improve the quality of the instruct- 
ive entertainment afforded by THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we intend, shall continue to 
be the best Family Weekly Newspaper published in the world. We consider the Cattle Market 
Reports alone richly worth, to cattle raisers, a year’s subscription price. 


TERMS. 
One Copy,oneyear ... si ie Whe, | cok SR ei vereapiess One Year's) ef a eH) $8 
Three Copies, one year 1 OAR IEA Fo 8 -  45| Ten Copies, one year santo fe 68S 12 
Twenty Copies, toone address . ay, SB aaa (eet hes SOe sake 
Twenty Copies, to address of each subsoriber CE SGETAEY ce) eet rete ale ted ak Sian § 24 


Any person sending us a club of twenty or more, will be entitled to an extra copy. Fora 
club of forty, we will send THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, ae for a club of one hundred, 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis, 

Subscriptions may commence atany time. Terms always cash in advance. All letters to be 
addressed to THE TRIBUNE, Tribune Buildings, 

Nassau St., New-York, 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS. 


We invite the attention of friends of the Republican cause to the following list of documents : 


Please pay particular attention to the remarks on Postage on these documents, as prepayment 
is required. 


I. THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONF'LICT: Gov. Seward’s Rochester Speech of 1858; 
with Charles O’Conor’s Union-Meeting Speech, December 19, 1859. 


Il. THE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS FOR DISUNION: Speech of Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts, in the Senate, January 25, 1860. 


Il. THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS: Gov. Seward’s great Speech, in Senate, February 
29, 1860. 


IV. NATIONAL POLITICS: Speech of Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, New-York, February 27, 1860; James R. Doolittle’s Vindication of Wisconsin. 


V. LAND FOR THE LANDLESS: The Hon. Galusha A. Grow’s Speech, in the House, 
February 29, 1860. 


VI. THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN: By ax Illinois Republican, who knows 
well the man and his history. A large compact pamphlet of 32 double-column pages, for general 
circulation as a compaign document. Price 4 cents a copy, 40 cents per dozen, $2 50 per 
hundred, $20 per thousand. If required by mail, one cent additional must be sent to prepay 
postage. Cash orders are solicited, and will be filled in the order of their reception. 


VII. PROTECTION OF HOME LABOR AND HOME PRODUCTIONS NECES- 
SARY TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE AMERICAN FARMER: By Henry Carey 
‘Baird. 16 large octavo pages. 


The above are printed on fair type and good paper, each forming a large octavo tract of 16 
pages, except No. 6, which is double size and price. They are sold in quantities of One Thou- 
sand, or over, for ONE CENT per copy, and the Thousand may be made up from the list above 
given, as the buyer may desire. In smaller quantities, $1 25 perthundred; 25 cents per dozen ; 
singly, 4 cents. By mail, postage prepaid, 5 cents per copy, 30 cents per dozen, $1 60 per 100, 
$13 50 per 1,000. 


IN GERMAN. 


I. Seward’s late Speech on the Admission of Kansas. 

II. Land for the Landless: The Hon. Galusha A. Grow’s Speech. 

TI. National Politics: Abraham Lincoln’s Speech. 

IV. The Irrepressible Conflict: Gov. Seward’s Rochester Speech. 

V. State Rights and Supreme Court: The Hon. James R. Doolittle’s Speech. 
VI. The Democratic Leaders for Disunion: The Hon. Henry Wilson’s Speech. 
VIl. The Barbarism of Slavery: The Hon. Owen Lovejoy’s Speech, 


Price of all these German Speeches, 5 cents a single copy; $9 50 per 100; $15 per 1,000, 
By mail, postage prepaid, 6 cents each, 60 cents per dozen, 25 for $1, 100 for $2 75, 1,000 for 
$17 60. 

Will not our Republican friends aid us to “ circulate the documents?” Now is the time when 
thousands of minds can be reached and influenced. 

Address a THE TRIBUNE, 
Tribune Buildings, Now-York. 
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